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Royal Message to India 

December 23rd, 1919 

*^lt is my earnest desire at this time that so far as possible any 
trace of bitterness between my people and those who are responsible 

for my Government should be obliterated A new era 

is opening. Let it begin with a common determination among my 
people and my officers to work togethei for a common purpose. 

With all my people 1 pray to Almighty God that by Hjs wisdom 
and under His guidance India may be led to greater prosperity 
and contentment and may grow to the fulness of political freedom. 


FBOM THE FOYAL PROCLAMATION ON THE 
passage of the REFORM ACT 1919 
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PART I 

India in 1 920 




India and Her Rulers. 

The King-Emperor. 

His Most Excellent Majesty George tiie Fifth, by the 
Grace of God, King of the United Kingdom of Great Britain 
and Ireland and of the British Dominions, Defender of the 
Faith, Emperor of India. 

The only surviving son of Ilis late Majesty King Edward VII 
and of Her Majesty Queen Alexandra. 

Ikniu — At Marlborough House, Juno 3, 1865. 

MarrinJ , — Her Serene Highness Princess Victoria Mary Augusta 
liOise Olga Paulino Claudine Agnes of Teck — July 3, 1893, 

Succeuled,--To the throne, May 6, 1910. 

Crowned . — At Westminister Abbey, June. 22, 1911, 


Issue/i : — 

1. H.K.H. Edward Albert Christian George Andrew 
Partic David. Prince of Wales and Earl of Chester, Duke of 
Cornwall, High Steward of Windsor, K.G., G.M.M.G., G.M.B.E., 
M.C-, R.N., noru June 23, 1894. 

2. H. K. H. Albert Fredrick Arthur George. 

Bmii December 14, 1895. 

3. H, R. H. Victoria Alexandra Alice Mary. 
lioiii April 25, 1897. 

4. H. R. H. Henry William Fredrick Albert. 
limn March 32, 1900. 

5. H. R. H. George Edward Alexander Edmund. 

Bm’n December 20, 1902, 

6. H. R. H. John Charles Fra;icis, 

Born July 12, 1905, rf. —January 18, 1919. 



2 ADMINISTRATIVE DIVISIONS OF INDIA 



No. of 

Area in 

Population 

Districts. 

Sq. miles. 

(1911). 

Ajmer Merwara 

2 

2,711 

601,396 

Andamans and Nicobars 


3,143 

26,469 

Assam 

12 

52,959 

6,713,636 

Baluchistan ••• 

6 

45,804 

414,412 

Bengal 

28 

78,412 

45,483,077 

Bihar and Orissa 

21 

83,205 

34,490,084 

Bombay (Presidency) 

26 

123,064 

19,672,642 

Bombay 

26 

75,918 

16,113,042 

Sind 

6 

47,066 

3,613,436 

Aden 

... 

80 

46,165 

Burma 

41 

2.36,738 

12,115,217 

Central Provinces and Berar 

22 

100,345 

1.3,916,308 

Coorg 

1 

1,582 

174,976 

Madras 

24 

141,726 

41,405,404 

North-West Frontier Province 

5 

16,466 

2,196,933 

Punjab 

29 

97,209 

19,974,956 

United Provinces 

48 

107,164 

47,182,044 

Agra 

36 

83,198 

34,624,040 

Oudh ... 

12 

23,966 

12,558,004 

Total British Territory 

267 

1,097,901 

244,267,542 

Baluchistan States 


86,511 

396,432 

Baroda State 


8,099 

2,032,798 

Bengal States 

f - 

32,773 

4,538,101 

Bombay States 


65,761 

7,411,567 

Central Incjia Agency ••• 


78,772 

9,356,980 

Central Provinces States 


31,188 

2,117,002 

Eastern Bengal and Assam States 

• •• 

676,835 

Hyderabad State 


82,698 

13,374,676 

Kashmir State 


80,900 

.3,158,126 

Madras States 


9,969 

4,811,841 

Cochin State 



918,110 

Travancore State ... 

... 

• • • 

3,428,976 

Mysore State 


29,444 

6,806,193 

North-West Frontier Province(Agencies and Tribal areas). 1,622,094 

Punjab States 


36,532 

4,212,794 

Kajputana Agency 


127,541 

10,530,432 

Sikkim 

• •• 

... 

87,920 

United Provinces States 

• • • 

6,079 

832,036 

Total Native States 

• •• 

676,267 

70,864,996 

Orand Tot(k],. India 


1,773,168 

316,132,637 



The Home Government 

The India Office— Whitehall 

Secretary of State for India 

The Right Hon. Edwin S. Montagu, m.p. 

Under-Secretaries of State 
Sir William Duke, g.cm.e., k.c.s.i. 

[The Rt. hon. Lord Siiiha (1920)] The Earl of Lytton. 

Assistant-Under Secretaries of State 

Sir Arthur Hirtzel, K.C.B. 

Sir Malcolm Seton, K.C.B. 

The India Council 

Sir Charles Arnold White. 

Sir Murray Ilammick, K.c.s.i , (M.e. 

Sir Charles S. Bayley, g.cm.e., k.c.s.i., i.s.o. 

AVilliam Didsbury Sheppard, c.i.E. 

General Sir E. G. Barrow, o c.b , o.c.s.i. 

Sir James Bennett Brunyate, k.c.s.i., c.i.e. 

Sahibzada Aftab Ahmed Khan. 

Bhupondranath Basu. 

Frederick Cranford Goodenough. 

Sir George 0. lioos-Keepel, g.(' i.e., k.c s i. 

Sir Chettur Sarkaran Nair, k c i.e. 

Sir Malcolm Hogg. 

Clerk of ike Council^ Sir Malcolm Sc6t<^. 

Deputy L lerk of the Council, E.J. Turn^, c.R K. 

Private ^ta'etary to Uie Seci'etary of ^tate, S. K. Brown. 

Abmtant Private ISecretary, A. L.R. Parsons. 

Political A. LK-C. to the iSeirdary of iState, Lieut. -Col. Sir J. R. Dunlop 
Smith, K.C.S.I., K.c.v.o,, c.i.e. 

{ Private Secretary to Sir JF, Duke, W. D. Croft. 

Private Secretary to Lord Lytton^ W. H. Turner. 

Correspondence Department 

CmtivUer of Finance, H. F. Howard, c.s.i., c.i.e. 

Financial, Secy., W, Robinson, C.B.E. 

Fmancial {Deputy Secretary), C. H. Kish, c.b. 

Judicial and Public, J. K Ferard, c.b.k 

High Commissioners Department. 

The High Cmnmisfioner, Sir William S, Meyer, g.c.i.b., k.c.s.i. 
Secretary, J. W. Bhore, i.e.s., c.b.r. 

Personal Amstant, W, G, Crockett, ciB.E. 

Joint Secretary for Indian Students, N. 0. Sen, c.b,k. 



Constitutional History of India 

[The best resume of this is to be found in the Montagu Chelmsford llepoit of 
lhI8 and in the Reports of the Joint l*arlmmcntary Committee since issued . 
Below is given a skeleton outline ] 

British India is governed under the Government of India Con- 
solidating Act of 1915, since amended by the late Eoforms Act of 1919 
[see part II.] The Secretary of State for India is the constitutional 
adviser of the Crown on all matters relating to India. Until the Act 
of 1919 he had sweeping unqualified power of giving orders to every 
officer in India including the Governor-General, and to superintend, 
direct and control all acts, operations and concerns relating to the 
Government or revenues of India. In the relations of the Secretary 
of State with the Governor-Gonoral in Council no express statutory 
change has now been made, but Parliament ordained through the Joint 
Select Committee that in practice the conventions governing these 
relations should be modified ; only in exceptional circumstances should 
the Sec. of State bo called upon to intei vcnc in matters of purely Indian 
interest whore the Govormont and the Legislature of India are in 
agreement. On questions of fiscal policy, for example, in such circums- 
tances his intervention, when it does take place, is to be limited to 
safeguarding the international obligations of the Hmpiro or any fiscal 
arrengements within the Empire to which the British Cabient is a 
party. The Secretary of State’s Council, known as the India Council, 
consists, under the new Act, of not less than 8 and not more than 
12 members, appointed by the Sec. of State. The period of ofiice 
is five years ; half the Council must be persons who have served or 
resided in India for at least tO years and who have not left India 
more than five years before appoinmeht. Since 1917 the custom is 
that there are 3 Indian members. The Secretary of State’s office at 
Whitehall is the India office. The India Council must meet at least 
once in a month. Until the Reform Act the whole cost of the India 
Office, amounting to £250,000 per annum, was charged to India, but 
since the Act the salaries of the Secretary of State of his Office 
are placed on British estimates (see p. 478) thus relieving India of 
a small sum of about £50,000. The financial readjustment between 
the India Office and the Government in India has now been secured 
by the appointment of a High Commissioner for India in London. 
The High Commissioner is the head of the stores Depart mont, the 
Accounts section thereof, and of the Indian Trade Commission in 
England. His main function is to carry out the agency work of 
the Indian Government so long performed by the India office. The 
new changes in the Govorment of India will bo found in the Act 
(see part II). The new constitution, however, does not much affect 
the Executive of the India Government, except that there has been an 
increase from 1 to 3 in the number of its Indian members. 



GOVERNMENT OF INDIA 

His Excellency the Right Hon. Frederic John Napier, 

Baron Chelmsford, P. C., G. M. S. I, G. C. M. G., 

G. M. I. E., G. B. E., 

Viceroy and Governor-General of India 
Assumed charge of office, 5th April 1916. 

COUNCIL. 

OnJ Mi iifln T'', 

H. K. General Lord Rawlinson, G.(\n, K.r.M.iB, Commander- 

in-Chief in India. 

The Hon’ble Sir George Barnes, k.(%p>., k ( .s.t. Took his seat, 6th 
April 1916. {ConotiCTf'e and llinhcuy. 

,, Sir William Henry iloare Vincent, K.c.s.r,, L.L.D., v.d. 

Took his seat, 21st April 1917. (Home,), 

,, Khan Bahadur Mian Muhammad Shah, cm.k. Took his 

seat, 2Sth fJuly 1919. {Kd urafion .) 

,, Mr. M illiam Malcolm Hailey, c.s. r., v i.k. Took his 

seat loth December 1919. (Finanrc,) 

,, Sir Thomas Holland, K.(\s.r., k.cm.e. Took his seat, 

12th April 1920. {Indu.drid^ and ilfunitions.) 

,, Rao Bahadur, B. N. Sarma. Took his seat, 16th July 
1920. {Ilerenue, AgncuUure and r, //h IJ.) 

,, Dr, Te.i Bahadur Sapru. Took his secat, 22nd December 

1920. {Lav\) 

THE COUNCIL OF STATE 
Nominated members 

(a) — OrFK'lALS. 

The Hon'blo II. E. Lord Rawlinson, ci.G.n., (\.c v.c., k.g.m.g 
,, Sir George Barnes, k.c.b., k.c.s.t 

„ Sir William Vincent, k.c,.st 

„ Khan Bahadur Main Muhammad Shafi, c.i.K. 

,, Rao Bahadur B. N. Sarma 
„ Sir John Wood, K.cm.e., c.s.r 



10 GOVERNMENT OF INDIA 

Tho Ilon'ble Major-General W. E. Edwards, C.B., c.m.g., k.h.p 
„ Mr. L. M. Cook, c.t.e. 

„ „ Denys Bray, r.r.E., c.b.e 

„ „ H. Moncrieff-Smith, c.i.E 

„ ,, A. C. Chatterjee, c.i.E 

,, ,, C. A. Barron, c.s.i., c.le 

„ ,, E. S, Lloyd (Madras). 

„ ,, C. N. Seddon (Bombay) 

,, Khan Bahadur Amin-uMslam (Bengal). 

„ Mahamahopadhyaya Dr. Ganga Nath Jha (T. P.) 

,, (Vacant) (Punjab.) 

„ Mr. E. L L. ffammoiul, (B. S: O.) 

(b) Berar Representative 

The Hon^ble Mr. Gariesh Srikrishna Khaparde 

(c) Non Officials 

The Ilon’ble Eaja V. S. Govinda Krishna V. Vankatagiri (Madras). 

,, Sir Dinsl\aw V'aclia, Kt. (Boinliay) 

,, Maharaja Sashi Kanla Achaiiya Chaiidhuri of Mukta- 
gacha, Mymensingh (Bengal) 

,, Khan Bahadur Nawal) Muhammad Na/amil ullah Khan 
of Bhikampur, o.n.E. (L. P.) 

,, Nawab Sir Bahram Khan, K.('.r.E., K.n.E., (Punjab) 

„ Eaja Sir Ilarnam Singh, K.c.i i:., (Punjab, Indian 
Christian). 

Elected Members. 

Eao Bahadur S. Em. M. A. Annamalai Chettiyar 
Mr. K. V. Eangaswamy Ayyangar 
Mr. V. S. Srinivasa Sastri 
Diwan Bahadur V. Eamabhadra Nayudu 
Khan Bahadur Aamedthamby Maricair 
Mr. Lalubhai Sarnaldas Mehta 
,, Phiroze C. Sethna 
,, Waman Govind Kale 
Khan Bahadur Ebrahim Haroon daffer 
Mr. Ghulam Mahomed Khan Bhnrgri 
„ Arthur Henry Froora 
Eaja Pramada Nath Roy of Dighapatia 
Maharaja Sir Manindra Chandra Namly, K.r.f.E 
Sir Alexander Robertson Murry, Kt., c.b.e 
E aja Sir Earapal Singh, k.c.i.e 
N awab Muhammad Abdul Majid, c.i.e 
R ai Bahadur Lala Earn Saran Das, c.i.E 
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COUNCIL MEMBEKS 

Sardar Jogiiidra Singh 
Sir Zulfiqar Ali Khan, Kfc.,c.8.T 
Colonel Sir Umar Hayat Khan, K.c.r.K., M.v.o 
Maharajadhiraja Sir Rameshwara Singh, fi.c.r.E., 

Maharaja Bahadur Keshava Prasad Singh, C.B.E., of Dumraon 
Khan Bahadur Saiyid Zahir-ud-din 
Sir Manakjeo Byramjee Dadabhoy, Kt., c. i. K 
Mr. Malcolm Macgregor Hadow 
Maung Po Bye Mr. Edgar Joseph Holberton 

Lala Sukhbir Siugh. Raja Moti Chand, C.I.E 

Sir B. C. Mitter, Kt, Mr. Altaf Ali 

MEMBERS OF THE LEGISLATIVE ASSEMBLY 
A. — Elected Members. 

Rao Bahadur Tiruvenkata Rangacharia 

Mr. Bhupatriraju Venkatapatiraiu Garu 

Mr. Ramayya Pantulu Guiu-Jayanti 

Rai Bahadur Patri Venkata Srinivasa Rao Garu 

Kao Bahadur C. S S\i])rabmanayam 

Sir P. S. Sivaswamy Aiyar, K.r.s.r., c.i.K 

Mr. M. G. Mukundaraia Ayyangar 

Mr. M. Krishiiaswamy Rcddiyar Mr. Sambanda Mudaliar 
Mr. Kaval'ippara Muppil Xayar 
,, T. Muhammad Hussain Sahil) Bahadur 
Mir Asad Ali, Khan Bahadur Mr. Kardley Norton 

Mr. Mahamood Schamnad Sahib Rahadur 
,, Ivanui Varma Valia Raja, Chirakkal 

,, Narayandas Girdhardas Mr. Jamnadas Dwarkadas 

Sir flamsethjee Jejeebhoy, Bart 
Mr. Harchandrai \d'shindas 
Mr. Balkrishna Sitaram Kamat 
,, Keshao Genesh Bagde Mr. Anna Babaji Laltlio 

,, Salebhoy Kariniji Barodawalla 
,, Alii Buksh Mahomed Hussain 
Sardar Bomanji Ardoshiv Dalai 
Sardar Gulamjilani Bijlikban 
Sir Deva Prasad Sarvadhikari, Kt.,c.i.E 
Sir Logie Piric Watson, Kt. 

Sir Frank Carter, Kt., c.i.E 
Raja Sivanandan Prasad Singh, o.ii.K 
Raja Suraj Baksh Singh, o.n.E 
Raja Kushalpal Singh 

Prince Afsar-ul-Mulk Mirza Muhammad Akram Hossain Bahadur 
Lieutenant Nawab Mohammad Ibrahim Ali Khan 
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GOVElimiENT OF INDIA 

Khan Sahib Mirza Mohammad Ikramulla Khan 
Khan Sahib Choudhari Ghulam Sarwar Khan 
Khan Bahadur Zahiruddin Ahmed 
Khan Bahadur Saiyid Muhammad Ismail 
Khan Bahadur Sarfaraz Husain Khan 
Mukhdum Sayad Kajan Bakash Shah 
Eai Bahadur Pandit Jawahar Lai Bhargava 
Eai Jadu Nath Majumdar Bahadur, c.i.E 
Eai Taraprosanna Mukherjee Bahadur 
Eai Bahadur Sankata Pershad Bajpai 
Eai Bahadur Bakshi Sohan Lai 
Eai Bahadur Nimai Charan Mittor 
Eai Bahadur Lachmi Prasad Sinha 
Eai Bahadur Nishikanta Sen 
Eai Bahadur Sarat Chandra Sen 
Eai Bahadur Bisliambar Nath 
Eai Bahadur (iirish Chandra Nag 
Mr. Kunia Bihiri Lall Agnihoiri Mr. Pyari Lai 
,, Sahibsing Chanda'-ing Shahani ,, Darcy Lindsay 

,, Jogesh Chandra Chaudhuri ,, Ahmad Baksh Khan 

,, Saiyed Muliammod Abdulla ,, Kabiruddin Ahmed 

,, Wali Mohamed Ilussanally ,, Pyari Lai Misra 
,, Eeginald Arthur Spence ,, A. D. Pickford 

,, Ikiwin I^esswaro Price, o.n.E ,, J. C. Chattarji 

,, Manmohandas Eamii ,, Sachchidananda Singh 

,, E(‘himtuola Currimbhoy ,, Amjad Ali 

„ Mohammad Yamin Khan ,, Syed Nabi Uadi 

,, Muliammad Paiyaz Khan ,, S. M. Zahid Ali Subzjx)sh 

,, Syed Haider Karrar Jafri ,, Padamji Pestonii Ginwala 

,, Nibaran Chandra vSircar ,, Muhammad Ahsan Khan 

Mr. FraiiJv McCarthy 

Babu Jogendra Nath M\dvhcrjco Babu Braja Sundar Das 

,, Khitish Chandra Ncogy „ A I't Prashad Singh 

,, Baidyauaih Piashad Singh ,, I jagitr Singh Bedi 

Babu Satis Chandev Ghosh 
Munshi Abdul Eahman Sheikh Abdul Majid 

l.ala Girdhari Lai Agarwala Maung Mauiig Sin 
Munshi Iswar Saraii i^t.-Col. D. Herbert 

Miinshi Mahadco Prasad Pandit Eadha Kishen Dass 

Haji AYajihuddiii Srijut Debi Charan Barua 

Dr. Nand Lai Chaudhri Shahab-ud-din 

Bhai Man Singh Maulvi Miyan Asjad-ul-lah 

Sardav Gulab Singh Boohar Eaghubir Sinha 

Dr. H. S, Gour. 
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COUNCIL MEMBERS 

B._Nominated Members 

(a) — Official Members. 

The Iloii’ble Mr. W. M. Hailey, c.s.i., c.i.e 
Sir T. Holland, K.c.s.i., k.C.i.e 
Dr. T. B. Sapru Mr. H. Sharp, c.s.i., c.i.E 

Sir Sidney Crookshank, k.c.m.g., o.b., c.i.e., d.s.o., m.v.o 
Mr. C. A. Innes, c.i.e Mr. J. Hullah 

Col. W. D. Waghorn, c.r>., c.m.g., r.e 
Mr. S. P. O’Donnell, c.i.e Mr. P. E. Percival 
„ II. N. Hutchinson, o.b.e ,, E. Burdon 

„ John Forbes Bryant ,, Arthur William Dentith 

Kao Bahadur Conjeeveram Krishnaswami Eao 
Mr. J. K. N. Kabraji Mr. Charles Edmund Wild. 

,, Francis Bradley Bradley- Birt „ Debendra Kumar Mitter 

Khan Bahadur Gbaud huri Wajid Hussain 
Khan Bahadur Muhammad Habibullah 
Mr. Winter Charles Renouf, (M.e 
,, William Nawton Maw, c.i.e 
„ William John Keith, (M.e. 

(.b)-*Berar Representative. 

,, Bbimrao Hanumant Kao Jatkar 

(c) — Non-Official Members. 

Mr. T. V. Seshagiri Ayyar Mr. K. M. Joshi 

,, J. T, Cottelingam ,, M. M. Samarth 

,, Mahomed Ilajeebhoy ,, H. II. Uibbs 

Nawab Khwaja Habi bulla of Dacca 
Kai Sheo Prasad Tulshan Bahadur 

Raja Bhadur Partab Bahadur Singh, c.i.e., of Oila Partabgarh 

Sardar Bahadur Gajjan Singh 

Khan Sahib Maulvi Abdul Quadir 

Rai Bahadur Nagendra Nath Ghaudliuri 

Lt.-Colonel H. A. J. Gidney 



GOVERNMENT OF BENGAL 

Governor and President in Council 
His Excellency The Right Hon^ble LAWRENCE JOHN 
LUMLEY DUNDAS, Earl of RONALDSHAY, g.c.i.e. 

T(X)lc his scat 27th March 1917, 

The Bengal Executive Council 

Members of Council. 

TheHon’ble Sir Henry Wheeler, k.o.t.e., c.s.t., i.c.^^. — Vicc-Prov^cnt 
,, Sir Bijay Chanel Mahtab, K.C.s.l., K.C.I.E., T.O.M., 
Maharajadhiraja Bahadur of Burdwan 
,, Mr. John Henry Kerr, c.s.i., c.i.K 
,, Sir Abdur liahim, kI 

Ministers, (from 3rd Jan. 1921) 

The Ilon’bleSir Surendra Nath Banarji, Kt., 

,, Mr. Provash Chandra Mitter, (M.E., 

,, Nawab Saiyid Nawal) Ali Chaudhiiri, c.i.i:., 

The Bengal Legislative Council 

The Hoii’blo Nawab Sir Syed Shams-ul-lluda, k.c.i.e. — P resident 

The Hon. Mr. S. N. Boy •••Deputy President (Plcctod) 

Members. 

The Ilon’blc Sir Henry Wheeler, K.o.r.K., c.s.r 

,, Sir Bijoy Chand Mahatab, k.(;.sj., 1..C.I E., Maha. 

rajadhiraja Bahadur of Burdwan 
„ Mr. John Henry Kerr, C.i.E 

,, Sir Abdur Bahim, Kt. 

Elect Cii, 

The Hon'ble Sir Surendra Banarji, Kt. 

„ Mr. Provash Chunder Mitter, c.r.K 
„ Nawab Saiyid Nawab Ali Choudhri, Khan Bahadur 
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COUNCIL MEMBERS 
COUNCILLORS- 
Nominated 

Officials. 

Mr. Hugh Lansdown Stephenson, c.s.r., oj.k., i.c.s 
M ajor-General William Henry J3anner Robinson, r.n., 

Mr. Donald Hector Lees, r.c s., c.r.E 
’’ Cecil Henry Bom pas, (M.i:., r.c.s 
” John Lang i.c.s 

” Lewis Sydney Steward O’Malley, c.i.e., r.c.s., i.c.s 
” Charles Reregrino Walsh Mr. Alexander Marr i.c.s 
’’ dohn Arthur Laing Swan 
,, ^\ illiam Stonning Ifopkyn^, o.r. r., r.( s 
,, Nalini Bhushan Gupta, c i.e 
,, William Wordwortli Horiiell, ( .i.i: 

,, James Donald, ( .i.i:., f.('.s 
Rai Ainar Nath Das Bahadur 
Mr. Leonard Birley, c.i.e., r.c.s 
,, MJlliam Christopher M’ords worth 

Is\/ii-offiiri(il'^. 

Mr. D. J. Copen Rai Mahendra Chandra Mitra Bahadur 

Maharaja K.shaunish Chandra Hoy, Bahadur 
Baba Sarat Chandra Mukhopadhaja 
Rai Abinash Chandra Banarji, Bahadur 
,, Peary I^al Das, Bahadur, M.n.E 
,, Radha Charan Pal Bahadur 
,, Harondra Nath Chaudhuri 

Raja Narendra Lall Khan Babu Sarat Chandra Jana 

Mr. Satish Chandra Mukharji Babu Bhishmadeb Das 
,, Krishna Chandra Ray Chaudhuri 
Babu Hem Chandra Bhattaoharji 
„ (xhanoshyamdas Birla Maulvi Abdur Rahim 
Babu Jatindra Nath Basil Mr. S. R. Das 

Dr. Haridhan Dutt, Rai Baliadur Babu Surondra Nath Mallick 
Babu Nitya Dhono Mukharji Babu Surendra Nath Roy 
„ Nalinaksha Basu Raja Mani LaRSingh Ray 

,, Rishindra Nath Sarkar Mr. Ajay Chandra Dutt 
,, Phanindra Lai De Raja Satish Chandra Mukharji 

„ Hen'chandra Laskar Mr. Dbireridra Chandra Ghosh 

„ Surendra Narayan Singha Babu Nalini Nath Roy 
„ Bhabondra Chandra Roy „ Sailaja Nath Roy Chaudhuri 
,, Jogendra Nath Roy Raja Manmatha Nath Chaudhuri 

Mr. Sudhanshu Mohan Basu Dr. Jotindra Nath Mitra 
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Babu Jogeiidra Krishna Eoy Babu Nirode Bihari Mullick 

,, Nibaran Chandra Das Gupta „ Anrioda Charan Dutta 
Indu Bhiisan Dutt 
,, Easik Chandra Charmakar 
„ Kishori Mohan Chaiidhuri 
,, Tanka Nath Chaudhuri 
Eai Sahib Panchan an Burma, M.n.E 
Babu Jogesh Chandra Sarkar Sir Asutosh Chaudhuri 
Babu Nilmani Ghatak Babu Prasanna Deb Eaikot 

Munshi Eajaur Eahmaii Khan Mr. Z. E. Suhrawardy 
Dr. Hasan Suhrawardy Maulvi Saiyid Mukshood Ali 

Sahibzada Mirza Muhammad Ali Nakey 
Khan Bahadur Nawabzada Khowja Muhammad Afzal 
Maulvi Muhammad Madassur Hossain Mr. H. S. Suhrawarday 
Mr. Saiyid Nasim Ali Mr. Saiyid Krfan Ali 

Maulvi Ekramul Ha<i Khan Bahadur Al)du.s Salem 

Maulvi Eafiuddin Ahmed Maulvi A. E. Fazl-ul-IIaq 

Dr. A. Suhrawarday Khan Bahadur Khwaja Muhammad Azam 
Maulvi Khandkar Arhamuddin 

,, Muhammad Abdul Jabbar Pahlowan 

„ Muhammad Eafiquddin Khan 

,, Abdul Karim Maulvi Mesbahuddin Ahmed 

,, A. H. Muhammad Wazir Ali ,, Azharuddin* Ahmed 

„ Fazlal Karim Munshi Abdul Ah 

Munshi Amir Ali Shah Syed Emdadul Ilaq 

Kazi Gholam Mohiuid din Loraque Munshi Makram Ali 
Munshi Jafar Ahmed Maulvi Kmdaduddin Ahmed 

Khan Bahadur Maulvi Muhammed Ershad Ali Khan Chaudhuri 
Maulvi Yaquinuddin Ahmed Maulvi Shah Abdur Eauf 

„ Hamid-ud-clin Khan 
Khan Bahadur Ilafizar Eahman Chaudhuri 

Maulvi Wasimuddin Ahmed Maulvi Shah Muhammad Chaudhuri 
Mr, William Eowe Eae Col. Archibald John Pugh, o.n.E 

„ John Campbell Forrester Mr. Malcolm Catchcart, M.c 

„ Walter Lancelot Travers, o.n.K 
„ H. Barton Mr. H. A, Stark 

Eai Lalit Mohan Singh Eay Bahadur 
Babu Brojedra Kishoro Eay Chaudhuri 

Eai Upendralal Eay Bahadur Kumar Shibshekhareswar Eay 
Eai Jogendra Chandra Ghosh Bahadur 
Mr. Eobert Middleton Watson Smyth 
,, Alexander Cochran, c,n.E. 

„ Campbell Ward Rhodes, c.b.k 
„ James Campbell 
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(VUNCIL M EMU EES 

Mr. James Ed ward Roy Mr. George Morgan 

,, Reginald Hugh Lloyd Langford James 
,, Alexander Douglas Gordon Mr. Willoughby Longer Carey 
,, Francis Augustus Larmour Raja Hrishikesh Laha; c.i.K. 
Babu Amulyadhaii Addy Babu Kesharam Poddar 

Mr. Tarit Bhushan Roy 


GOVERNMENT OF BOMBAY 

Governor and President in Council 
His Excellency Sir George Ambrose Lloyd, G.c.i.r, D.s.o, 
Took bis seat 17th December 1918. 

Members of Council 

The llon’ble Sir George Seymour Curtis, k.c.s.i., r.c.s. 

,, Sir Ibrahim Rahimtoola, Kt, ( J.e. 

,, Mr. Maurice Henry Weston Hayward, i..L.r>. (Cantab.), 
Bar.-at-Law., i.r.s. 

,, Sir Cheman Lai Ifari Lai Setahad, Kt. 

Ministers 

The Hon’ble Khan Bahadur Shaik Ghulam Husain Hidayatullah 
,, Mr. Chunilal Vijhhukhandas Mctha, M.A., ll.b. 

,, Mr. Raghunath Purushottam Paranjapye, n.s.c. (Bom.), 
M.A. (Cantab ) 

Lcg'slative Council 

Mr. Anandrao Narayeii Survey (Maratha). 

Dr. Shiavakah Sorabji Batliwala. 

Mr. Sitaram Keshav Bole. Mr. Naoroji Menikji Dumasia. 
Dr. Cajitan Fernandes. Dr. Kavasji Eduiji Dadachanji. 

Mr. Wadhumal Oodharani. 

Rao Saheb Harilal Desaibhai Desai, n.A., t.l.b. 

Mr, Chunilal Maneklal Gandhi, n.A., M..n. 

Mr. Revvansidda Gawrappa Salgar. 

Mr. Vasudeo Ridaram Gupto, B.A., lk.jk 

Rao Bahadur Ramanbhai Mahipatram Nilkanth, B.A., ll.b. 

Mr. Bhulabhai Pragjibhai Patel. Mr. Antoldas Hargovandas. 
Mr. Jesangbhai Bhaibabhai Patel. 

Rao Saheb Dadubhai Purushotamdas Desai. 

Mr. Binshaji Bamanji Dalai. 

3 



IS GOVERNMENT OF BOMBAY 

Mr. Tehmuras Kavasii Modi, r».A., J.Lii., Bar-at-Law. 

Mr. Girjashaiikar Bliagvanji Trivedi. 

Mr. Moreshwar Vishvaiiath Pradhaii. 

Shrimaiit Jagdoorao Aiiandrao Bowar. 

Kao Bahadur Oaiiesh Krishna Chitalo. 

Mr. Ariaudrao Shripatrao Deslimiikli. 

Kao Saheh Kupchand Motirau]. 

Mr. Datt; .aya Goviiid Juvekar, U.A., ll.u. 

Mr. Kirtirao Bhimrao Nituhalkar (Maharatha), 

Mr. Hiranian Narayaii Shiudore. 

Mr. Gaiigaii Mukundarao Kan>hor. 

Gowaii Baliadnr Kashiiiai]i Kaiiu liaMlr i God) ole, 

Mr. Paiiduraitg Narayau Adieu. 

Kao Bahadur Kaoji HaniehaiKh-a Kale. 

Khan Bahadur Ohanjisha Boniauii Gooper. 

Mr. Pandit Kayapa Chikodi. Mr. Annappa Phadeppa Chougule. 
Kao Saheb Phakirappa (KirubaHappa llalkatti 
iMr. Shiddappa Totappa Kainldi, je LL.n. 

Mr. Chennappa Chonvirappa llulkotti, li.A., 

Mr. Sankar Balkribhna Dubhasho. 

Mr. Dajirav Amritrav Yichare (Maratha). 

Kao Saheb Laksliinan Vishnu Ibirulekar. 

Mukhi Jethanand Pritaindas. 

Mr. Bhoising (Kirdinonial Ikihlajani. 

Mr. Shamrao Pandurang Ligade. Mr. (xopal Chiinnaji Bhato. 
Kao Bahadur Siddhaiiath I)huriddc\ Garud. 

Mr. Ibrahim Sulcman Hiiji Mr. (Kuilam ITusscin Kas.sim 

Mahomed Hussein Alululali Haveli walla 

Khan Saheb Allibhai Mahoinedhai Mansuri 

Khan Saheb H iii ilazrat Khan Mohidin Khan 

i\lr. Isinali.ji Abdulhusscn Shaherwala 

Mr. Alxlulla A^jal Godad Alxlul Kadir Khajj Abdul Aziz Khan 
Mr. MahomefI Salauddifi Karimuddin. 

Sheikhan Saheb Bade Saheb Kalce]>. 

Sardar Mahaboob Allikhan Muhammad Akbarkhan Biradar. 
Ismail Saheb Nadar Salieb Bedrekar. 

Mr. Soyad Shahajansaheb. Sayed Nabi Bakhsh Shah. 

Mr. Ghulam Hussein Hidayatalla, B.A., ll.p, 

Khan Bahadur Khair Baksh walad Ghulam Mahaminad Khan 
Laghari 

Mr. Mahammad A])id walad Khair'Muhammad Abidani 
Khan Bahadur Dhani Haksh walad Ali Mardon Khan Jotoi. 
Khan Saheb Gidam Muhammad Abdulla Khan Isran. 

Khan Saheb Shah Nawas Ghulam Murtaza Bhutto. 
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COUNCIL ME HUE ns 

Legislative Council — (concld). 

Wadero Kaisar Khan walad Ghulatn Mahomed Khan Bazdar. 
Wadero Mahomad Panah walad Ghulam Kadir Khan Drakhan. 
Mr. Jan Mohamed Bhurgri. Mr. Kalandarbaksh Sufi. 

Khan Saheb Haji Imambaksh v/alad Khan Bahadur Ghulam 
Basul Jotoi. 

Khan Saheb Sher Muhammad Khan Karam Khan Bijarain 
Mr. Joe Addyman. Mr. John Timothy Fry. 

Sardar Vishnu Narayan Mutalik. 

vSardar Naharsinghji Ishwarsinghii, Thakor of Aincd. 

Mr. Mahomed Kamal Shah walad Kabul Mahomed Saheb Sayed 
Mr. Raghunath Purushottam Paranjpye, b.sc. (Bom.), M.A 
(Cantab) 

Mr. H P. W. Macnaghton. Mr. S. J. Gillum. 

Mr. M. DeP. Webb, c.r.E., r.n.L. Mr A. Grevile Bullocke, 
Mr, N. B. Saklat walla. Mr. Mangaldas Girdhardas. 

Mr. Chunilal Viibhukhandas Mehta, \A..n, 

Bombay Elected Representatives to the Indian Legislative Assembly. 

Mr. Jamnadas Dwarkadas Dharamsi. 

Mr, Harchandrai Vishindar, ca.k. 

Sardar Bomanji Ardoshir Dalai. 

Mr. Balkrisna Sitaram Kamat. 

,, Keshan Gano.sh B.igda, LL, i’.. Mr. Aiinaji Babaji Lathe. 

,, Salebhai Karimji Barodavala. 

,, Mia Ali Baksh Mahmud Hussain 

,, Wall Mahamad Hasan Ali. Mr. Rcgiiild Artiiur Spence. 

,, Edwin liOSsw.ire-Price. Mr. Manmoluin Das Uamji. 

Sardar Gulani Jilani Bijli Khan. 

Mr. Sahibsing Chandasing Shahani 
Mr. Rahimtulla Karirnl’hai 

Bombay elected repiesenlalives to the Counc-l, of State. 

The Honble Mr. Lallubhai Samaldas Mehta 
n Phi ro/c Sethiui 

,, Vaman GomihI Kale 

,, Khan Bahadur Ebrahim IJaroon ») alter 

,, Gulam Mobamod Khau Bhurgri 

,, A. II. Kroom 



GOVERNMENT OF MADRAS 

Governor and President in Council. 

His Excellency’ the Right Hon ble Sir Freeman Freeman- 
Thomas Baron Willingdon, of Ratton, (i.c.s.l., G.c.i.E., G.B.E. 

Tool hi> .seat 10th ylpril 1919, 

Members of Executive Council. 

Thf> Hon’hlo Sir Tjioiiel Davidson, T.c.s 

,, Mr. Charles Geor^^o Todhunter, c.S T., t C s 
,, Khan Bahadur Muhammad Habib-uMah, Sahib Bahadur, 

(M.K 

,, Kadamangudi Srinivasa Ayyaiigar 

Ministers. 

The Hondde Diwaii Bahadur A. Subbarayalu Beddiyar 
,, Mr. P. IvaniaiMyaningar 

,, Bai Bahadur K. Venkata Keddi Nayudu 

Members of Legslative Council 
Non-M ahn)nnna(ffn Urh(fiK 

Divvan Bahadur Sir Pitti Thyagaraya Chetti Garu 
M. K. By* Ottili Ilgam Thanikachala Chettiyar Avargal 
M. B, By. Bao Sahib Udipi Kama Kao Avargal 
M By. Krishnachar Vidyappoornachar Ramachari Avargal 
M. B. By. T. Cuttia i'illai Thangovclo Pillai Avargal 
M. R. \ly. Diwan Bahadur Koinmi Bcddi ■*^nryanaryanamurti 
Nayudu Garu. 

M. R. Ry. Rao Bahadur Saidapet Chandrasekhara Mudaliyar 
Avargal. 

M. R. By. Nanguneii Arunaelialam Pillai \'anamatnalai Pillai 
Somasundarani Pillai Avargal. 

Nau - Mi( ha at taatia a H a ra 1. 

M. B. Ry. Diwan Bahadur P<attu Kesava Pillai A\argal. 

1. H Ry. Triehinopoly Sivasankaram Pillai Avargrl. 

.M. R. Ry. Wallajanagar Vijiaraghava Mudaliyar Avargal. 

M. R. Ry. Aroot Thangavelii Nayaka Avargal 
M R. Ry. Diwan Bahadur Lala]>otai Arunchala Ayyar (toNiiidA- 
I’Hghava Ayyar A\argal. 
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M. R. Ily, Agaram Thandapani Muttukumarswami Chettiyar 
Avargal. 

M, R. Ry. Ramanuja Srinivasa Ayyangar Avargal 
M. R. Ry. Arcot Ranganatha Mudaliyar Avargal 
M. R. Ry, Pulamati Siva Rao Garu 

M. R. Ry, Diwan Bahadur Chunampet Arunachala Mudaliyar 
Avargal. 

M. R. Ry. Arcot Raraaswami Mudaliyar Avargal 
M. R. Ry. Bollini Muniswami Nayudu Garu 
M. R. Ry. Mogilireddigari Narayauswami Reddi Garu 
M. R. Ry. Vellakkinar Chinnappa Goundan Velingiri Goundan 
Avargal 

M. R. Ry. Coimbatore Venkatesa Ayyangar Venkataramana 
Ayyangar Avargal 

M. R. Ry. Tiruppur Angappa Chettiyar Ramalinga Chettiyar 
Avargal 

M. R. Ry. Bangarampcta Pasupuleti Devarajulu Nayudu Gam 
M. R. Ry. Rai Bahadur Thaiyar Madabusi Narasimhacharlu Garu 
M. R. Ry. Srinian Bisvanath Das 
M. R. Ry. Rao Bahadur Annepu Parasaramdoss Patro 
M. R. Ry. Sri man Sasi Bhuehan Rath 

M. R, Ry. Diwan Bahadur Durisety Seshagiri Rao Pantulu 
Garu 

M. R. Ry. Achanta Subbarayudu Ga^’u 
M. R, Ry. dngarlanuidy Kuppuswanii Garu 
M. R. Ry. Rau Sahib Paidupati Cooresooloo Nayudu Yatirajulu 
Nayudu Garu 

M. R, Ry. Panguluru Veukatasubba Rao Garu 
M. R. Ry. Rao Bahadur Attawar Ramaya Punja Avargal 
M. R. Ry. Kasaragod Sadasiva Bhat Avargal 
M. R. Ry. Diwan Bahadur Mocherla Ramchandra Rao Pantulu 
Garu 

M. R. Ry. Rai Bahadur Kurma \'enkata Reddi Nayudu Garu 
M. R. Ry. Ko\elamudi Gopala Krishnayya Garu 
M. R. Ry. Rao Bahadur Tikkani Bala^ji Rao Nayudu Garu 
M. R. Ry. Rao Bahadur Chimalavagupalli Venkata Ranga 
Reddi Garu 

M. R. Ry. Konadam Sarabha Reddi Garu 

M. R. Ry, Ponnambala Tyagarajan Avargal 

M. R. Ry. Chengalvataya Ponnusvami Nayudu Avargal 

M. R. Ry. Kumara Padma Gopala Menon Avargal 

M. R. Ry, Divan Bahadur Mannath Krishnan Nayar Avargal 

M. E, Ky, Kalliat Chattukutti Nambiyar Avargal 

M, R. Ky. Katani Reddi Adinarayaiia Reddi Garu 
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GOVERNMENT OF MAPlUS 

M. E. Ey. Eao Bahadur Amaiicherla Subba Krishna Eao Pantulu 
Garu 

M. E. Ey. Thiruppalani Chollam Ayyangar Srinivasa Ayyangar 
Avargal 

M. E. Ey. Paramasivan Chettiyar Chidavaram Chettiar Euttu 
Chettiyar Avargal 

M. E. Ey. Sankara Chettiyar Ellappa Chettiyar Avargal 
M. E. Ey. Bhavani Yenkatagiri Ayyar Narasimha Ayyar 
Avargal 

M. E. Ey. Tyagaraja Somasundra Mudaliyar Avargal 
M. E. Ey. Eao Bahadur Veerayya Appaswami Vandayar 
Avargal 

M. E. Ey. Eao Bahadur Komal Seshappa Ayyar Venkatarama 
Ayyar Avargal 

M. E. Ey. Sundaralingam Pillai Tinnevelly Sharmiukham 
Pillai Avargal 

M. E. Ey. Eavilla Appaswami Nayudu Garu 
M. E. Ey. Kattuputhur Chiclambara Eoddiyar Venkatachala 
Eeddiyar Avargal 

M. E. Ey. M. Eangaratnam Ayyar Seturatnam Ayyar Avargal. 

M. R. Ey, Chintalapati Venkata Surya Narasimha Raju Garu 
M. E. Ey. Mantha Surya narayana Garu 

M. E. Ey. Ramaswami Kandaswami Shanmukham Chettiyar Avargal 
^[uha /// uuula n Urhav . 

Khan Sahib Muhammad Usman Sahib Bahadur 
A. Pichai Ibrahim Eavuttar Saiyid Il^rahim Eavuttar 

Af uh a /// mafl n R aval, 

Munshi Muhammad Abdur Rahman Sahib Bahadur 
Qadir Nawaz Khan Sahil) Bahadur. 

Saiyid Muhammad Padvslia Sahib Bahadur 
Abd-ur-rahman Khan Sahib Bahadur 
Saiyid Diwan Abd-ubrazzaq Sahil) Bahadur 

Abbas Ali Khan Bahadur Abd-ul-Qasim Beary Sahib Bahadur 

Anumanthakudi Muhammad Mustapha Eavuttar Ahmad Miran 
Sahib Bahadur 

Acharath Daria Maliyammal Bavotti Sahib Bahadur 
Kilsingantagath Muhammad Koya Sahib Bahadur 

Indian Chrisfia/n. 

Mr. Alfred Tyagaraju Palmer. Mr. Muttayya David Davadoss 

M. R. Ey. Rai Sahib Emmanuel Cajetan Martin Masoarenhas 
Avargal 
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COUNCIL MEMBEllS 

M. R. Ry. Savarimuttu Udaiyar Arimdaswami Udaiyar Avargal 
Mr. Edwin Periyauayakam 

European, 

Mr. Percival Walter Partridge 

Aia/lo-Ttaliav . 

Mr. Thomas Richmond 

Lan<lholhn\<, 

M. R. Ry. Sri Srinivasa Rajamani Raja Deo, Zamindar of Mandasa 
M. R. Ry. Sri Meka Venkatagiri Apparao Bahadur 
M. R. Ry. Paramasiva Subimrayan Avargal 

M. R. Ry. Bhaskara Raja Rajoswara Setnpti alias Muthuramalinga 
Sotuapati Avargal, Raja of Ramnad 
M. R. Ry. Kuthiravatlath Probhakaran Thamban Avargal 

Vnicersitlf, 

M. R. Ry. Seshadri Srinivasa Ayyangar Avargal, C'.i.K 

PlnniiiKf, 

Mr, James Arthur Richardson 


Cornoterre and Indubiry, 

Mr. James Fletcher Simpson Mr. William Alexander 

,, Alexander Maclean MacDougall 
M. R. Ry. Diwan Bahadur Govindas Chaturbuja Das Garu 
,, ,, ,, Rao Sahib Muttayya Chidambaram Muttayya Chettiyar 

Avargal. 


Nominated Members of the Madras Legislative Council. 

The Hon. Diwan Bahadur Sir Perungareur Rajagopala Aoharij^er. 
c.r.K., K.o.s.r. 

Diwan Bahadur L.D. Swamikannu Pillai, i.s.o., Secretary. 

Mr. Ernest Sampson Lloyd Mr. Robert George Giiovo 

,, Frederick John Richards 
,, Archibald Young Gipps Campbell, c.i.E. 

M. R. Ry. Mylai Chinnathambi Raja Avargal 

L. C. Guruswami Avargal 

R. Kesavulu Pillai Avargal 

M. C. Madurai Pillai Avargal 
3. Vandanam Avargal 

Diwan Bahadur Tirumalai Desika Achariyar Avargal 

S. R. Y. Ankinedu Prosad Bahadur 
Rao Bahadur Tatikonda Namberumal Chetti Garu 
Rao Bahadur C. B, Kama Rao Avargal 


n M 
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M. E. Ey. Diwan Bahadur E. Venkataranam Nayudu Garu 
„ „ „ Eao Sahib Presinge Venkatarangayya Garu 

„ „ „ S. Somasundaram Pillai Avargal 

„ „ ,, Thambuswami Pillai Arumainada Pillai Avargal 

,, „ „ W. P. A. Soiindara Pandiya Nadar Avargal 

„ „ „ S. Muthumanicka Achariyar Avargal 

,, „ ,, C. P. Eamaswami Ayyar 

The Eev. Earle Montoith Macphail, cji.E. 

Khan Bahadur Mirza Abdul Husain Dr. Gilbert Slater, 


GOVERNMENT OF ASSAM 

Governor • 

His Excellency Sir Nicholas Dodd Beatson Bell, K.c.s.i., K.r.r.K. 

Took h'T f^eat oii Srd Jaimary 1921. 

The Assam Executive Council. 

Memherfi of Co-unciL 

The Hon^ble Mr. William James Eeid, c.s.i., r.c.s. — Vice-Fre^sidevt 
The Hon'ble Mr, Abdul Majid, c.i.e., b.a., ll.b., (Bar-at-Law). 

Ministers to His Excellency the Governor, 

The Hon'ble Eai Bahadur Ghanasyam Barua, n.L. 

The Plon'ble Khan Bahadur Sayed Abdul Majid, B.L. 

The Assam Legislative Council. 

The Hon’ble Mr. John Campbell Arbuihnott, c.i.E., i.c.s, — President 
Officials — Nominated Members. 

Arthur William Botham, c.i.e.. Arthur Richard PMwards 

John Norman Taylor, c.i.e. 

Non officials. 

Dr. Hugh Gordon Roberts 

Mr. Rajendra Narayan Chaudhuri, Bar-at Law 

Kumar Chandra Narayan Siiigh Eai Sahib Manomohar Lahiri 

Babu Radha Binod Das Sardar Bahadur Argab AH Khan 

Khan Sahib Alauddin Ahmad Chaudhuri 

Douglas StuartWithers (representing the labouring classes) 

Babu Jangin Sangma Laskar, (representing Backward Tracts) 
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COUNCIL MEMBERS 

Elected Members. 

Rev. James Joy Mohan Nichols-Roy, Shillong 
Rai Sahib Bipin Chandra Deb, Laskar, Sitehar 
Babu Har Kishore Chakrabarti, Hailakandi 
Rai Bahadur Nalini Kanta Ray Dastidar, Sylhot, Sadar 
Rai Sahib Amarnath Ray, Sunamganj 
Balm Baikuntha Nath Ray, Ilabigaiij, North 

Rai Bahadur Pramod Chandra Datta, IlabigaJij, South. 

Babu Krishna Sundar Dam, South Sylhet. 

,, Kamani Mohan Das, Karimganj. 

,, Biraj Mohan Datta, Dhubri. 

Srijut Dhairjya Narayan Das, Goalpara. 

Rai Bahdur Krishna Chandra Chaudhuri, Gauhati. 

Srijut Lohit Chandra Nayak, Barpcta. 

,, Dalim Chandra Borah, Tezpur. 

,, Kumud Ram Borah, Mangaldai. 

,, Bishnu Charan Borah, Nowgong. 

Rai Sahib Radhika Prosad Barua, Sibsagar. 

Srijut Siva Prosad Barua, dorhat. 

The Hon'ble Rai Bahadur Ghanasyam Barua, Golaghat. 

Srijut Nilmoni Phukaii, Dibriigarh. 

Rai Sahib Padmanath Gohain Barua, North Lakhimpnr. 

Maiilvi Rashid Ali, Laskar, Cachar. 

The Hon’ble Khan Bahadur Syed Alxbd Majid, Sylhet Sadar, 

North. 

Maulvi Abdul Rahim Chaudhuri, Sylhet Sadar, South, 

Maulvi Monowarali, Sunamganj. 

Khan Bahadur Muhammad Bakht Mazumdar, Habiganj, North, 
Maulvi Saiyid Nurur Rahman, Habigani, South. 

Maulvi Abdul Khaliquo Chaudhuri, South Sylhet. 

Haji Muhammad Abdul Ahad Chaudhuri, Karimganj. 

Khan Sahib Muhammad Abdul Latif, M.n.E., Dhubri excluding 

South Salmara, Thana. 

Munshi Safiur Rahman, Goalpara cum South Salmara, Thana. 
Khan Bahadur Muhibuddin Ahmad, Kamrup and Darang cum 

Nowgong. 

Maulvi Ruknuddin Ahmad, b.l., Sibsagar cum Lakhimpur. 
Arthur Lambert Playfair, Assam Valley Planting. 

Walter Herrick Woodward, Assam Valley Planting, 

Archibald Moffat, Assam Valley Planting. 

Ma^ior Henry Benedict Fox, Surma Valley Planting. 

Arther John Grinfield Cresswoll, Surma Valley Planting. 

John Alexander Fraser, Commerce and Industry. 



BIHAR AND ORISSA. 

Governor. 

His Excellency the Right Hon'ble SATYENDRA PRASANNA, 
Baron SINHA, of Raipur, r.c., K.e.s.i., ic.c. 

Appointed dOlh Vecenihr 

Members of the Executive Council 

The Hon’ble Walter Maiulo, k.c s.i., c.s.r., r.c’.s., llre- 
Fre,4dent. Tool: Jii'^ .^cat Deandn’r lUdO. 

The Hon^ble Mr. ITavilland LcMosurier, c.t.e., i.c.s., 

!Wu his HVit dtith Da ember 1U H). 

The Hon’blo Kai Ijubaclur Krishna Sahay, Tool JiT yeat dUth 
Deambtr 19d(), 

Ministers. 

The Hon’blo Khan Bahadur Saiyid Muhammad Fahhr-uddin 
(Ediieafion) 

The Hon’blo Mr. M.ulliusudan Das, (M.F., (Loral alf dori.) 

Legislative Council 

K::-offi(io 

The Hon’ble Sir Walter Maude, K.c.r.E., c.s.i., Prosidont. 
,, Mr. Ilavilland LoMesurier, c.s.c., (M.E., r.c .s. 

„ Kai Bhadur Krishna Shahay. 

Mr. Leonard Frederick Morshead, i.c.s. 

,, Victoi Herbert Jack.son. 

,, George Rainy, c.s.i., c.t.e., i.c..s. 

,, James David Sifton, c.t.e., i.c.s. 

John Austen Hubback, r.c.s. 

,, Walter Sidney Breinner. Mr. Edward Balabor. 

,, Maurice Gamier Hallott, i.(cs. Mr. Donald M^oston, i.c.s- 
,, Colonel Herbert Austen-Smith, c.t.e., i.m.s. 

,, Bernard Abdy Collins, i.c s. Mr. AValter Swain. 

,, Shankara Balaji Dhavie, i.c.s. 

Elected — Patna Division. 

Mr. Muhammad Yunus. Maulvi Saiyid Muhammad Hussain 
The Hon’ble Khan Bahadur Saiyid Muhammad Fakhr ud-diii 
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Babu Shy am Narayan Singha Sharma 

,, Earn Gopal Singha Chaudhuri Babu Ganosh Dutta Singh 
„ Mithila Charan Singha 

Raja Harihar Prashad Narayan Singh, o.n.K., of Amawan 
Maulvi Malik Mokhtar Ahmad Babu Chote Narayan Singh 
Rai Bahadur Kashi Nath Singh „ Rameshvar Prashad Singh 

Maulvi Hafiz Nural Haqq Kumar Rajivaranjan Prashad Singh 

Babu Dvarika Prashad Singh 

Tirhut Division. 

Khan Bahadur Saiyid Ahmad Hussain. Maulvi Saiyid Mehdi Hasan 
Maulvi Letafat Hussain Khan Maulvi Saiyid Mubarak Ali 
,, Saiyid Abbas Ali Rai Bahadur Dvarika Nath 

Babu Raghubans Thakur Babu Shiva Shankar Jha 

,, Ram Nihora Singh ,, Kameshvar Narayan Singh 

,, Maheshvar Prashad Narayan Singh 
,, Raghunandan Prasad Singha 

n Krishna Prashad Narayan Singh Babu Radha Krishna 
,, Madhavcshvarcndra Sahi Babu Nirsu Naiayan Singha 
,, Lakshmi Mohan Misra ,, Ambika Prashad Upadhyaya 

,, Krishnadov Narayan Mehta 

Bhagalpuf Division. 

Khan Bahadur Saiyid Muhammad Tahir 
,, Bahadur Saiyid Muhammad Naim 
Mr. Shah Muhammad Yabya Maulvi Mir Faiyaz Ali 

Maulvi Saiyid Moin lubdin Mirza Maulvi Muhammad Umid Ali 
Babu Joytish Chandra Bliatlachariya 
Swami Yidyanand Bish\a Bharan Prashad 
Babu Bhuvaneshvari Prashad Mandal 
Maharaj Kumar Chandra Mauleshvar Prashad Singh 
Rai Sahib Kharag Narayan Babu »Togendra Narayan Singh 

Babu Satya Narayan Sinha ,, Sukh Rtaj Ray 

Raja Bahadur Krityanand Singh of Banaili 

Orissa Division. 

Maulvi Shaikh Abdul Majid Babu Rcbati Kaiila Ghosh 
The Hon’blo Mr. Madhusudan Das, c.i.E. 

Babu Birbar Narayan Chandra Dhii Narendra 
Rai Bahadur Ilarondra Narayan Ray Mahashay 
Chaudhuri Bhagoat Prashad Samantarai Mahapatra 
Babu Pitbas Patnaik Mahantha Gadadhar Ramanuj Das 

,, Rebati Kanta Ghosh 
,, Shankar Prashad Misra 

Raja Rajendra Narayana Bhanja Deo, oji.K. of Kanika 
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Chota Nagpur. 

Khan Bahadur Khwaja Muhammad Nur 
Rai Bahadur Radha Gobind Chaudhuri 
,, Sharat Chandra Ray Rai Bahadur Gopi Krishna 

Babu Devkai Prashad Singha Babu Joytirmay Chattarji 

Dulu Manki „ Shivadas Banarji 

Kumar Thakurai Grivar Prashad /Singh 
Mr. Prasanta Kumar Sen Mr. Cyril, Gregory Atkins 
,, Jalian Veith Jamesson ,, John Herbert Pattinsyn 
Babu Umcsh Chandra Banarji 

Maharaja Bahadur Sir Mavancsbvar Prashad Singh, K.c.i.E. 

Mr. Saiyid Hasan Imam, Barristor-at-Law 

Representatives of Classes and Communities. 

Mr. Dhan Rasih Panna Jvov. Edward Hamilton Whitley 

Rev. Emanuel Sukh Rev. Pcrcival Edwin Hoberlet 

Mr. Dhaujishah Mehcrjibhai Madan 

Rai Bahadur Purnendu Narayan Sinha 

Mr. Francies Ernest Lopes Morrison 

Rev. Prittam Luther Singh Mr. Baij Nath 

BURMA. 

Lieutenant-Governor 

The Hon’ble Sir Reginald Henry Craddock, K.c.S. i., i.C.S. 
Appointed Idth Fehntanj 19JS\ 

Official Members— Council of the Lieulenanl-Governor. 

Frederick Lcwisohn, M.A., i.c.s. 

Robert Edward Vaughan Arbuthnot, i.c.s. (Vice-President) 

John Mark Somers Hunter, m.a. Walter Booth-Gravcly, M.A. i.c.s. 
Hebert Edward West Martindcll, m.k.sanj. 

William Henry Lawson Cal)ell, n.A., i.c.s. 

Lieut.-Col. Frederick Ralph Ncthersole, n.A., c.r.E., r.A. 

Hugh Ernest MacColl, i.c.s. Peter Edwin Jamieson, r^A., i.c.s, 
Edward Choke Smalley Shuttlcworth, (M.k. 

James MacKenna, m.a., c.i.k., i c.s. 

Non-Official Members. 

Sir Sao Mawng, K.C.i.E., K.s.M,, Soubwa of Yawnghwe 

iiim Chin Tsong, o.B.E, Jules Emile DuBorn, o.n.E. 

J)r. vSan Crombio Po, jM.d. Maung Po Tha, (MI.E. 

Sir AMuI Karim Abdul Shakur Jamal, K.t., c.i.E. 
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Maung Nyun, m.b.e., a.t.m. Francis Foster Goodliffe 

Dr. Nasarwanji Nowroji Parakh, L.F.r. ^ s., l.m. (Glas.), 

L.s A. (Lon) 

Maung May Oung, M.A., ll.b., Bar at Law 
Eric Oswald Anderson, c.b.e. Maung Shwe Llay 

Maung Myin Maung Bah Oh Maung Chit Pe 

,, Hla Pe Maung Thin, Bat*at Law Walter Buchanan 


Central Provinces. 

Governor. 

His Excellency Sir Frank George Sly, K.c.r.i:., i.C.s. 

Took his .seat on 17th DcreinhcY Id 10. 

Executive Council 

The lion’ hie Mr. B. P. Standen, c.s,i., c.i.e., i.c.s. 

The Hon’blo Mr. Moropant Vishwanath Joshi 

Ministers. 

The Hon’ble Kao Bahadur N. K. Kelkar 
The Hon’blo Mr. S. M. Chilnavis, i.SA)^ 

A. — Nominated Members-Cer Iral Provinces Legislative Council. 

The Hon’ble Kao Bahadur K. N. Mudholkar, c.t.k., President 
Mr. A. E. Nelson, o.n.E., i.c..s, Mr. TI. C. Gowan, i.c.s. 

,, J. F. Dyer, i.C..s. Mr. d. C. Evans, i.E.s. 

„ I). G. Mitohcll, I.c.s. Mr. F. C. Turner, i.c.s. 

Mr. C. U. Wills, IC..S. 


{11) Non-Offidds. 

Mr. G. P. Dick, c i.E., Bar-at-Law Mr. V. B. Kckre 

,, Noaz-ud-din Khan, Zamindar of Khujji 
Kai Bahadur Sir B. K. Bose, k c.i.e. 

Mr. Ganesh Akaji Gavne Mr. Kalicharan Gamiji Nandagaoli 
Kao Sahib Keshao Wamaii Bramha 

B . — Elected. 

Mr. Anandi Prashad Mr. Saiyid Vasin 

Kao Sahib Nilkanta Kao ivhalatkar Eao Bahadur N. K. Kelkar 
Kao Bahadur Madhu Kao Ganesh Desbpandc 
Mr. M. K. Dixit, Bar-at-Law Mr. C. B. Parakh 

Kao Sahib Bhagwaiit Atmaram Dhon(\d 
Mr. Pralbad Eamchandra Deshpaiide 


Ml. Shrih.'U’i J)co Kao 
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Mr H. D. Coggan Mr. S. M. Chitnavis, i.s.o. 

„ Paiidey Madan Mohan Chatur 
Eai Sahib Ajudhia Prasad Bhargav, Bar at.Law 
Thakur Eatan Singh Mr. Magan Lai Mr. Bansidhar Deodhya 
Mr. Kashi Prasad Pandey Mr. Muhnimad Ahmed 

,, Saiyid Muhammad Saleh, Bar-at-Law 
,, Gajadhar Prasad Jaiswal Mr. Bala Prasad Pachoray 
,, Eamprasad Awasthi Mr. Badri Das alms Badri Prasad 

Seth Moji Lai Eai Sahib Mathura Prasad, o.b.e. 

Mr. Dewtadin Ojha Mr. Abdul Hafiz Khan, Bar-at-Law 
,, Brijial Pattak Mahant Eamsahaigarh Mr. Baji Eao Kirtuk 
Eao Sahib Eamchandra Moreshwar Mahajani 
Nawab Mir Medhi Ali Khan Mir Eiyayot Ali 

Mirza Hussainji Beg Eao Sahib V. G. Kulkarni 

Mr. E. A. Kanitkar Mr. J. N. Eodriquos Mr. E. E. Jaiwant 
Mr. J. B. Deshmukh Eai Bahadur Ganosh Das 
„ Earn Eao Deshmukh, Bar-at-Law 
,, Baji Eao Yeshawant Eao Deshmukh 
,, Dattatraya Krishna Kane Mr. Natcsh Appaji Dravid 
,, T. S. Kordc Mr. J. B, Sane 

PUNJAB. 

Governor 

His Excellency Sir Edward Douglas Maclagan, 

K.C.S.I., K.C.I.i:., T.C.S. 

Asmmcd charge, drd January IVJL 
Members of Executive Council. 

The Ilon'blc Sir 11. J. Maynard, K.c.i.K. 

,, Sadar Bahadur Sundar Singh, Majithia, C.I.E. 

Ministers. 

The IJon’blc Khan Bahadur Mian Fazli-liussain 
,, Lala Harakishan Lai 

Member of Council 

President 

The llon'blc Mr. M. S. D. Butler, c.r.K., u.v.o., 

Nominated Members. 

OflriaU 

Mr. r. J. Fagan, c.b.i., Financial Curaini^isioncr, Punjab. 
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Mr.C. J. Halifax, c.b,r., Financial Commissioner, Punjab, 

„ M. S. D. Butler, c.i.e., c.b.e., c.v.o., 

„ L. French, c.r.E., c.b.e., Offig. Chief Secy, to Govt. Punjab. 
Shaikh Asghar Ali, o.b.e., i.c.s., Home Secy to Govt. Punjab. 
Mr. T. P. Ellis, o.b.e., i.c.s , Legal Eemembrancer, Punjab. 

,, E. A. A. Joseph, i.c.s., Secy, to Govt, Punjab, Transfd. Dept. 
Ml*. B. T. Gibson, i.c.s., Financial Secy, to Govt, Punjab, 

Mr. H. W. M. Ives, c.i.e., m.lc.e., Sccy. to Govt, Punjab, Public 

Works Department, Irrigation Branch. 

Mr. G. Anderson, C.r.E., Director of Public Instruction, Punjab. 
„ C. A. JI. Townsend, i.i’.s., Director of Agriculture, Punjab, 
Col. R. C. MacWatt, c r e., i.m.s, Inspec. Genl. Civil Hospitals, 
Mr. D. J. Boyd, i.c.s., Revenue Sccy. to Govt, Punjab. 

Mr. E. A. Scott, o.n e., Director of linhistries, Punjab. 

Captain Sardar Gopal Singh, o.n F., of Bliagowal. 

Sardar Sahib Sardar Gopal Singh. 

Khan Bahadur Mian Abdul Hamid, o.b.e,, of Kapurthala. 

Mr. William Roderick Mac])berson. 

Dr. Charles Arthur Owen, m.d., f.Pu(* s. 

Mr. K. L. Rallia Ram. 

Elected Membeis. 

Lala Uttam Chand, of Lahore. 

Pandit Bhiwani Shankar, Pleader, of Amritsar. 

Lala Atma Rarn, of Sirsa, Hissar District. 

Rai Sahib Panna Lai, of Ambala Cantonment. 

Pandit Daiilat Ram, Kalia, n E., Bar.-at-Law, of Ferozeporo. 
Rai. Sahil) Thakur Das, of Find Dadaii Khan, Jhclum District. 
Rai Bahadur Hari Chand, Hony. Ex, Asst. Commsr Multan. 

Rai Sahib Chaudhri Lajpal Rai, Pleader, of Hansi. 

Rai Bahadur Risaldar Sarup Singh, of Badli. 

Rao Bahadnr Chaudhri Lai Chand, o.n e.. Pleader, of Rohtak. 
Lieutenant Rao Bahadur Balbir Singh, o.b.e., of Gokalpur. 
Chaudhri Bans Gopal, Pleader, of Karnal. 

Chaudri Daya Ram, Bar.-at-Law, of Ambala. 

Mr. Moti Lai, Kaistha, Bar.-at-Law, of Dharmsala. 

Mian Beli Ram, Pleader, of Hoshiarpur. 

Misr Mela Ram, of Nakodar, Jullundur District 
Mr. Ganpat Rai, Bar.-at-Law, of Lahore 
Chaudhri Kharak Singh, of Raipur, Gurdaspur District 
Lala Amar Das, Vakil, of Sialkot. 

Rai Bahadur I^ala Sewak Ram, Bar.-at-Law, of Gangapur, 
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Maulvi Muharram AH. Chishti, VakiH of Lahore 
Khan Bahadur Khvvaja Yusuf Shah, c.i.E., of Amritsar 
Khan Bahadur Raja Muhammad Akbar Khan, of Jhelum 
Mr. Nawab Din, Bar.-at-Law, of Sialkot 
Khan Bahadur Mir Muhammad Khan, Vakil, of Simla 
Chaudhri Muhammad Hayat Khan, of Ranhera, 

Khan Sahib Chaudhri Shaft Ali Khan, of Gohna. 

Khan Bahdur Rii Wali Muhammad Khan, of Talwandi Kai, 

Pir Akbar Ali, Vakil, of Ferozepore 

Chaudhri Muhammad Jamil Khan, of Bahram 

Chaudhri Ali Akbar, of Dhamrai, Gurdaspur District 

Mian Muhammad Shah Nawaz, Bar.-at-Law, of Lahore 

Chaudhri Nabi Bakhsh, of Fatehpur 

Chaudhari Muhammad Amin, Pleader, of Sialkot 

Chaudhri Ata Ullah Khan, of Kaulu Tarar 

Malik Mahabbat Khan, of Karkan 

Chaudhri Ghulam Muhammad of Parian wali 

Khan Sahib Chaudhri Fazl Ali, M.n.K., of Ajnala 

Sayad Ghulam Muhammad Shah, of Jahanian Shah 

Malik Feroz Khan, Bar.-at*Law, of Nurpur Nun 

Khan Muhammad Saif Ullah Khan, of Isa Khel 

Lieutenant Sikandar Ilayat Khan, m.b.e., of Wah 

Pir Ali Haidar Shah, of Sang Jani 

Malik Karim Ullah Khan, of Darapur 

Khan Sahib Amir Khan, of Chak No. 282, Gugera Branch 

Khan Bhadur Sayad Mehdi Shah, o.B E., of Gojra 

Sayad Muhammad flussain, of Shergarh 

Mian Ahmed Yar Khan, Daulataiia, of Luddan 

Sayad Muhammad Raza Shah, Gilaiii, of Multan 

Sayad Hussain Shah Rajoa. 

Khan Muhammad Abdulla Khan, of Khangarh 

Sardar Allan Khan, Drishak, of Asani 

Sardar Bahadur Mehtab Singh, Bar.-at-Law, of Lahore 

Rai Sahib Chaudhri Raja Singh, of Jatwar, Ambala District 

Sardar Bakhtawar Singh, of Kathgarh, Hoshiarpur District 

Sardar Balwant Singh, of Moron 

Sardar Dasaundha Singh, Picador, of Ludhiana 

Sardar Kartar Singh, Vakil, of Ferozeporo 



Government of U. P. 

Governor. 

The Hon. Sir SPENCER HARCOURT BUTLER, K.c.s.i., c.i.E 
Aihumed charge, 3rd January, 1921. 

Members* 

{a) Elected, 

Pandit Gobind Sahai Sharma Rai Bahadur Babu Ananda Sarup 
Lala Sheo Charan Lai The Hon’ble Pandit Jagat Narayan 

Rai Bahadur Munshi Rabinandan Prasad Mr Ugar Sain 

Lala Chhail Behari Lai Babu Brij Nandan Prasad 

Rai Sahib Lala Kisori Lai of Aligarh. Lala Shadi Ram 

Pandit Hirday Nath Kunzru Choudhuri Mukhtar Singh Jat 

Rai Sahib Lala Sita Ram Pandit Nanak Chand 

Thakur Manak Singh Dr. Manohar Lai 

Rao Sahib Thakor Sheo Dhyan Singh Babu Narayan Das 

Munshi Narayan Prosad Asthana 
Rai Indar Narayan 
Chaudhri Sher Singh 
Chaudhri Sardar Singh 
Pandit Brij Nadaii Prasad 
The Hon^ble Mr. C. Y. Chintamani 
Rai Sahib Pandit Gopal Das Sharma 
Pandit Bhagwat Prasad Dube 
Raja Hukum Tej Partab Singh, 


Chaudhri Maharaj Singh 
Raja Kali Charan Misra 
Rai Sahib Babu Daya Shankar 
Babu Gur Sahai 
Babu Parmeshar Dayal Amist 
Babu Gaindan Lai 
Kunwar Nand Lai 
Pandit Balbhaddra Prasad Tiwari 
of Partabner Mr. Ajodhya Das 


Kunwar Anand Singh 
Mahant Parmananda Gir 
Babu Parsidh Narayan 
Bhaiya Hanumat Prasad Singh 


Major Dais Raj Ranjit Singh, o.b.e. 

Pandit Radha Kant Malviya 
Pandit Krisna Kaiita Malviya 
Thakur Hanuman Singh 
Raja Indrajit Partab Bahadur Sahi 
Pandit Bay Nath Misra Thakur Jodh Singh B. Negi 

Rai Bahadur Lala Ganesh Prasad Pandit Gokaran Nath Misra 
Rai Sahib Pandit Narayan Datt Chimwal 

Sadar Birpai Singh Thakur Rajendra Singh 

Thakur Mashal Singh Babu Sita Ram 

Thakur Keshariya Prasad Singh Pandit Ramsewak Pande 

Maharaja Sir Bhagwati Prasad Singh Bahadur, k.c.i.e., k.b.e. 

Baja Partab Bahadur Singh, Babu Shankar Dayal 

5 
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Kai Kajeahar Bali, o.b.e. 

Mirza Muhammad Sajjad AH Khan 
Saiyid Janab Ahmad 
Maulvi Shabab-ud-diii 
Kunwar Inayat AH Khan 


Saiyid Ra^a AH 
Saiyid AI-i-Nabi 
Qazi Muhammad Ilashim 
Kunwar Jam^hed Ali Khan 
Shaikh Muhammad Yusuf 


Khan Bahadur Chaudhuri Amir Hasan Khan 
Nawab Muhammad Ahmad Said Khan, m.b.k. 

Munshi Ata at-mand Khan Munshi Zafar Husain 

Mr. Masud-uz-Zamaii Nawabzada Muhammad Yusuf 

Shah Badre Alam Khan Bahadur Munshi Muhammad Ismail Khan 
Mr. Shakir Ali Nawab Ali khan Hakim 

Saiyid Jafar Hussain Mr. Fazlur-Rahman 

Shaikh Saiyid Muhammad alias Maiku Mian 

Khan Bahadur Sardar Rahimdad Khan Mirza Manmud Bep: 

M. Muhammad Zahur-ud-din Khan Nawab Sadiq Ali Khan 

Honorary Lieutenant Shaikh Shahid Husain, o.b.e. 

Raja Saiyid Abu Jafar c.t.k. M. Muhammad Afzal 

Sir Henry John Lndlam Stanyon, Kt., o.i.k,, v.d. 

Rai Bahadur Kan war Parmanand Raja Shambhu Dayal 

Raja Ragho Prasad Narayan Singh, Rai Bahadur 
Raja Amarpal Singh Rai, m.b.e. Thakur Nawab Ali Khan 

Sir Thomas Smith, Kt, v.o. Mr. S. H. Taylor 

B. Vikramajit Singh Pandit Rjbal Narayan Gurtu 


(h) Nomimkd by His E,.reUenrif the Governor, 

G. B. Lambert, i.e.s. II. S. Crosthwaite, i.r.s. 

E. A. H. Blunt, O.B.E., i.e.ft, Kunwar dagdis Prasad, ().r,,K., r.c.s. 
A. W. E. Standley H, M. Willmott It Burn, c\s.i., 

Lieut.-Colonel J. C. Faunthorpe, m.c., o b.k., i (; s. 

C. H. B. Kendall, i.CLS. H. (t Billson L. M. Kaye 

V. N. Mehta, i o..s. Colonel J. K. Close, i.M.s. 

C. F. dela Fosse, c.i.E. H. M. Leake 

S. H. Fremantle, c.s.i., c.i E., H. W. Gill 

Raja Sir Muhammad Tassadduq Rasul Khan, K. c.s.i., 

Babu Durga Charan Banarji H. David Babu Khcm Chand 

W. K. Porter, Bar>at-Law, h'ecrdory io the Lef/idaike Connvil^ 



Chronicle of the Year 

1920 

January 1 920 

Chief Events : — Demonstrations in Northern India welcoming back the 
Punjab Leaders set free under Royal Amnesty — Ali Brothers start Khilafal 
campaign — Industrial unrest specially in Bombay — Moderate tally under Lord 
Sinha. 

1st. 1919 sessions of the great Indian National organisations 
continued — The Indian National Congress, All India Muslim League, 
Khilafat Conference, Home Rule League and other political and 
social conferences held their historic sittings at Amritsar from 
26th December 1919 to 6th Jan. 1920. Amritsar and Lahore in 
high enthusiasm over release of Ali Brothers and Punjab Leaders. 
2nd. Cable from Fizi Govt, that they have cancelled indentures of 
Indian Emigrants. Lightening strike of Bombay Mill hands for 
increase of wages, 40,000 men out, 25 Mills closed down, no riot 
or loss of life, demonstrations quiet. 3rd. Calcutta University 
Convocation opened by Governor Lord Ronaldshay, the Reef or. 
Viceroy presided over second day^s sitting of the convocation on 
5th and declared policy of Govt, in the matter of giving effect to the 
Sadler recommendations. 5th. Hunter Committee began its sittings 
at Ahmedabad to examine and record evidence of official and non- 
official witnesses. — Annual meeting of European Association held at 
Calcutta under Mr, George Morgan, passed anti-Indian resolutions 
praising and exonerating Dyer, D'Dwyer, Lord Chelmsford and 
officials concerned in perpetrating the horible atrocities of the |*unjab. 
6tb, Congress »Sub-committee on Punjab Massacre issued com- 
munique on the rejection of Lord Hunter of their proposal to lead 
non officii>l evidence to be tendered by the great Punjab .Leaders 
since released from imprisonment. — President, Central Khilafat Com^ 
rnlttee, Bombay, cabled to Secretary of State pressing Khil^t views 
and asking same to be placed before Paris Peace Conferenc^y 
Ttli. Lightening strike of N. W. Railway employees at. Saban^ipur 
aemanding increase of wages — Anti-Turk campaign opened by London 
Times in its columns, strongly objected by Mr. Amir A|,if 
other Moslems in England. 8th. Conference of Europeair Jpj^wiibeM 
df Copm^rc^ of India aqd Cejjlon opened at Calcutta by ^Yicewy 
a'^fqni spedeb joint cb-dperafive action in 

wA* ttade— ^lltidil dolour given to tbe meeting by several speakers 
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attacking the Indians maliciously and congratulating V'iceroy on his 
fateful Ptfnjab pdlicy. 9th. Hunter Committee at Ahmedabad ex- 
amined M. Gandhi and his secretary, doctrine of Satyagraha explain- 
ed by the Mahatma of which the significance fell fiat on Lord 
Hunter and his European Colleagues. — Arrival of AH Brothers at 
Delhi. Delhi citizens to a man rose and gave them a magnificiently 
brilliant reception, Hakim Ajmal Khan on behalf of Delhi presented 
them with an address of welcome after their release from cruel inter- 
ment and for entry into Khilafat work ; purses of 100 pieces of gold 
Mohurs were presented. Whole town illnininated, ca in their 

honour. 12 th. Afinuiil Meeting of Indi.an Science Congress under the 
presidency of Sir P. C. Hoy ope tied at Nagpur by \A. (’5 over nor Sir 
Benjamin Robertson. President in his speech strongly oritici.<cd 
policy of Government of not allowing iridiafis to enter higher services 
which had stifflod Indian aspirations in science ai*d strangled many 
branches of Indian industry. — Mr. Bhurgi engaged in Khilafat uork 
in Europe cabled from Paris that Mr. Montagu \\r\s fighting at the 
Allied Peace conference for the Khilafat cause again.st enormous 
odds. 14th Sanction by the Sec. of State for construction of the 
Sarda-Kichha canal at cost of about Ks. 2 crores was announced. 
I5th. Hunter Committee sat at Bondiay for a few hours and then 
closed its work of public examination of witnr 8>es— Sir M. D’Dwyt r, 
his Secretary Thompson ar»d the Knight of Tiwana were left to ho, 
examined in camera as they were unwilling to give evidence 
ill public. 16th. The lit Hon. Lord and Lady Siijha with 
Mr B. N. Basil arrived from Kngland and were received on laiulii g 
at Bombay by all the leading men. Receptions, ^ public welcomes, 
banquets were lavishly .showered upon l^ord Sinha and addresses 
were presented by the Municipality and other moderate public 
bodies. — Ixird Sinha delivered his message to his countrymen, 
18th. Lord Sinha and party arrived at Calcutta and was given 
a roiuing reception at the Howrah Station by promtnoui 
Bengal Moderates, Rajas and Zamindars ; public reception at College 
Square was foiled by a counter demonstration led by Congress- 
men, nationalists and studerits carrying Home Rule and nationalist ie 
banners and flags denouncing lK)rd Sinha's pro-official anti- 
nationaKstic speeches. 19th. Ail India Khilafat deputation beaded 
by Dr. Ansari and organised by the AH Brothers received by the 
Viceroy at Delhi* Memorial setting forth Khilafat claims at length 
presontodto which Viceroy gave unconvincing and half-hearted reply. 
20th. Manifesto issued by the Khilafat deputation dep^«oHng the 
attitude of the Viceroy and his Government as unsatisfactory and 
ones more stating the minimum demand.---Miil strikeni at Ik^hay 
etitl holdi^ oat f/tiM Sad nohr becoming restive and riotous, 
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Sir Narayan Chandavarkar as president of the Labour settlement 
committee requested Governor of Bombay to intervene in tb^* 
Mill dispute and call a Round table conference of Mill owners and 
labourers and appoint a Commission of enquiry. Disturbances ap- 
peared in Bombay created by small riotous bands of Mill-bands — 
Gandhi-Barnes correspondence on Indians in African Dominions 
published. 22nd. Bombay Mill strike getting worse. Mr, Joseph 
Baptista, chairman of the strikers association, appealed to Governor 
for intervention. — Bombay Govt, cancelled all executive orders under 
the defence of India Act under which many people were interned 
for political action and 7() political prisoners were released under the 
royal amnesty excepting the Savarkar brothers. 23rd. The first 
joint session of the AlMndia Industrial Conference and Commercial 
Congress held at Bombay under the presidency of Sir Fazull>hoy 
Curimbhoy, delegates from all over India including Lala Harkishen 
Lai and Lala Duni Chand of Lahore were assembled. Important 
resolutions wore passed (see A. K. 11*20) notably one on fiscal 
and exchange policy of (Jovt. of India.— First aerial mail carried 
by an aeroplane left Kanichi for Bombay reaching Bombay just after 
10 hours. — 24th First Lawyers' conference opened at Madras 

presided over by Hon. S. Srinivjisa Iyengar. 27th. Government of 
India resolution on the steps to be taken to give effect to the recom- 
mendations of the Calcutta Ibiiversity Commission 15*11) was published. 
Drastic changes were proposeii but without adequate financial basis.— 
Government of India corres|K>ndenco with Nepal Durluir subsidising 
the latter to the extent of Ks. 10 lakhs per annum published ; 
object being to cocure again.st frontier. BolsheNikand Afghan inroad.^ 
with the help of Nopal troops in \ievv of incalculable help rendered 
by latter in late war ami the cancellation of Afghan subsidy and 
consequent lo.ss of Afghan friendship. 28th. Grant of ten King's 
Commission in the Imlian Army to Indian officers specially mention 
e<l in the despatches during the w%ar was announced. 29th. 8ii 
Benjamin UoWrtson, Lt. -Governor of C. I\ deputed by Government 
of India to press the remedy of Indian grievances in South Africa 
before the South African Commission of enquiry, left Bombay on I j 
mission. 30th. Imperial IjCgilative Council 1920 ( ] oned by the 
Viceroy at Delhi with a long ina\igural 8\H^cch. — Mr. Sinha's Resolu- 
tion, offering thanks to His Majesty for his Royal Message of 23rd Dec. 
last on the passage of the Reforms Act, was adopted by the Council 
with ringytg cheers. — India office published in England Punjab 
(iovertjmenCs report on the Disturbances of 1919 on the eve of the 
reopening of Parliament thereby creating a prejudice in favour of 
the . ^Patyal) officials. This report was submitted to the India 
0lve)*nme'rit on OctoWr 11th last and received by the Sec. of 
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State in l^th — complete secrecy being mainlined in the 

meantrUlel 3'let, Financial Belations Committee to adyfse oti 
fipanoiiif relations between the Govt, of India and the local Govt, 
und^r the Iteforms Sche^^ appointed with l^ord Meeton as Chairman 
aiid: Mr. Charles Roberts and lA, Com. E. Young as members. 

February 1920 

Chief Events : — Exchange and Currency Problem — Imperial Legislative 
Coundh important bills introduced and discussed— All India Rhilafat 
Conleience at Bombay — Khilafst meetings all over India. 

IsL Report of the Exchange and Currency Committee issued 
with a strong Indian Minute of Dissent by Mr. Dalai, the Indian 
Member. The chief recommendation of the Committee, viz., ten 
Rpppe to Sovereign was accepted by the Government, Mr. DalaKs 
recommendation of a Fifteen Rupee Sovereign and coinage of 2 
Rupee silver coins rejected (for the Kojiorts see Register 1920, 
Part iii). 2ncl. The Great Bomlmy Mill strike lasting for full 
1 month ended ; loss owing to strike estimated at Ra. 9 crores. Sir 
N. Chandavarkar, president, Labour Committee, called upon the 
men to resume work accepting the Millowner's terms meeting most 
of the complaints of the workmen excepting stnke pay. 3rd. Punjab 
GoveriJineiit announced that out of 734 political prisoners sent to 
gad during Martial I^w administration of 1919 bad been relea-sed.^^ — 
Mission of I^epers Conference opened at Calcutta, Sir H. Wheeler 
presiding — strong Committee formed to solve the Loprr As^rlum 
problem, t:4ir Leonard Rogers aiid Rev. Oldgriove, the prime ins\>irer, 
delivered appealing addresses. 5th, Maas meeting of Tirhoot 
Tenants bold at Madbubani under Nawab Serfraz Hussain Khan 
and led by Swami Vidyananda. Intense discontent and unrest 
bad for some time past been going on owing to oppression of 
Zamitidars and apprehension caused by the introduction of the 
Behar Tenancy Amendment Bill 1920 in the B 0 liegislati^e 
Council* Strong resolution was passed urging the i)ostponemeiit 
of tilie*4»iU till the Reformed Couiicil and seeking help of M. 
GailllWljliii other leaders to help the oppressed tenants. 6th. The 
littpmW Council Colouisatioti Committee sat at Delhi to examine 
the cimisattoti scheme proposed by the Guiana and Fiii Doputatioim 
(sef p, 800), Tth. Oovernor-Oeiieral, South Africa, cabled to fttform 
tba^ the Asiatic Enquiry Commission, which was to go into 
the tjueitiondf Indian settiement in South Africa, had been appointed 
with Sir J. Lange as Chairman and would likely begin work by end 
(See p. 808) 10th. Despatch of Gevemment of India 
to lwweteryuf State dated 26 June 1919 outlining propoials 
lUlia^iteatfUg the 3 Presideiicy Batikslsstied after being kept so !on|^ 
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a aecreti as Indian interests as held by the shareholders cmtld not be 
given voice to criticise. 11th Imperial Council Colonisation Com- 
mittee issued its report rccora me tiding the scheme of colonisation 
proposed by the Deputation but subject to proviso that 3 persons 
should be depntated by Govt, of India to investigate conditions of 
Indians at Guiana and Fiji. — Strong protest meeting at the Calcutta 
University Institute with Sir P. C. Key in the Chair against the 
Govt, of India Resolution of 27th Januaryi re the changes 
in the Calcutta University which Government proiwsed to do 
by executive order ; meeting urged that legislation regarding 
Calcutta University should be po8t\>oncd to l>6 introduced in 
the forthcoming Reformed Bengal Council and expressed keen^ 
disappointment at the Govt, resolution <ieviating seriously from the 
recommendations of the Sadler Commission (see Register 1920). — 
Riot at Fyi of Indian Settlers mercilessly quellerl by military fire, 
12th. Special meeting of Bank of Bombay shareholders under Sir 
T. Birkett held to approve Presidency Banks Amalgamation 
vSeheme and to empower Directors to take necessary steps thereto ; 
stormy scenes owing to Indian members headed by Mr. Bomanjee 
opposing the motion, alleging sacrifice of Indian interest and Indian 
shareholders l>eing kept in the dark, t*ndod in chairman ruling out 
all Indian amendments and arbitrarily declairing resolution passed 
but on poll lieing demanded, he hastily dissolved the meeting amid 
confusion. Similar though less confused scenes at the Calcutta 
meeting. 14th. Jhallianwalla High, Amritsar, ac(|uired for the 
naflun by the National (’ongross at Rs. 5' 4 lacs : memorial with a 
suitable ins^Tiptiori to be erected by Indian Nation at cost of 10 
lacs to be raised by voluntary contribution to perpetuate the memory 
of the tbousand.H of innocent boys, girls, women, the aged and others 
butchered by General Dyer on the Baisaki day 1919.— Second 
Sindh Khilafat (Conference held at barkana under the president- 
ship of Pir Saheb of .fhando with some 15.000 representatives of 
Hindus and Moslems declaring alligianro to Khilafat and expressing 
Utmost concern for the Huly places. 15th. Third sessions of the 
slMndia Khilafat Conference at Bombay held with M. M. 
C'liuttatiy* Chairman of ahe reception Committee and Hon. G. M 
Bhurgri, prcHidoiit. (sec p. 158) 19th, Lahore (^iti/ens' Mass 

nieettng at Bradlaugh Hall under Pandit Kambhuj Dutt to 
protest against the action of the authorities in falsifying the 
Royal Amnesty by not releasing many political prisoners of 
the Martial Raw Regime of the Punjab in 1919, — .Sematioiml mass 
meeting held at Trivandrum to protest sgainst new reactionary re- 
gulations pro|)psed by the Dowaii far the Travaneore Assembly: 
by Government order the demonstration was suppressed.^Iii the 
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Imperial Council, Delhi, Mr* Khaparde's resolution on Keform Act 
elicited the fact ;that the new Reform Rules under the Act 
are being drawn up by a secret Committee of Moderates and 
Europeans with the total exclusion of the Nationalist party (p. 248). 
20th Lala Lajpat Eai larided at Bombay after 10 years spent in 
America in the cause of the Motherland. Meetings, banquets, 
fetes, all over Bombay in his honour. — Maiafesto issued by Khilafat 
Conference re the Khilafat claim and reiterating the minimum 
demands issued. 2l8t, Madras public meeting in Gokhale Hall to 
welcome Mr. S. lyyengar on his re-entry into political life after 
resigning his Advocate- Generalshij[>, Mr. V. P. Madhaba Row in the 
Chair. Mr. lyyengar declared ‘1 cannot have one foot on the 
Congress and another foot in some Conferotice”— Children Welfare 
Exhibition at Delhi opened by Lady Chelmsford. — The famous 
Alipur Bomb Case deportees, Barindra Ghosh, Hem Dass and 
Upendra Banorjee, arrived at Calcutta from the Andamans 
being released under the Royal Amnesty.- 23rd. Gratid 
reception held in Calcutta and ovation given to M. Gandhi and 
released Punjab Loaders (Kitchlew, Satyapal, Harkissonlal, 
Dunichand, Rarabbuj Diitt) and addresses presented by the 
citizens of Calcutta.— Bombay Chamber of Commerce protest to 
Government of India against exchange policy adopted from the 
Currency Committee recommendations and condemning this policy to 
be cause of alarming dislocation of imi)ort and exj>ort trade. 24th. 
Borabav Indiari Merch.^nts Chamber offer prize of 100 X for best 
mouog’^aph on the Currency problem to counteract the anti-Indian 
report of the Currency Committee of the Government of India. 
26th. Debate in the House of Commons oi» the future of Turkey 
led off by Sir D. Maclean ; FVime Minister made an important 
statement as to why the Turks were thought tit to retain Constanti- 
nople. 27th. The Indian Merchants' Chamber and Bureau's strong 
representation to Goverr ment of India on currency Committee Ueport 
which was condemned as “most unsatisfactory." They noted that the 
predominant interest of British and London Bankers have weighed 
against Indian CurreriC 3 % securing a one sided report, — Amritsar 
citizens sent memorial signed by all the gentry of the town, big 
and small, to the Viceroy requesting Hia Excellency to extend 
Royal clemency to Bugg i and Katan Chand and others under death 
sentence. 28th. Bengal Provincial Khilafat Conference held at 
Town Hall Calcutta att^ujded by all leading Mosloms^and Messrs 
Satikat* AH, Kitcblew, Abdul Bari and others from upcountry, 
piwsed strong resolution that if Khilafat ilemands are not complieil 
with taoslems will find L difficult to keep secular loyalty intact, and 
proposed 19 March to bo the 2nd Kbilafat day, a day of Hartal, 



March 1920 

Chief Events. —Imperial Budget of India- AIM ndia Khilafat agitation* 
Khilafat deputation in Kngland— AIMndia Hsrtal— M ndu-Moslem fusion — 

let. Imperial Budget of India publiished and presented by 

Finance Meral)er to the Imperial Legislative Council, chief features : 

(i) exorbitant Military charge, (2) abolition of Excess Profits tax, 
and (3) new rate of income tax. 2nd. Lahore meeting under Lala 
(Joverdhandas strongly protesting against anti- Turk crusade started 
by Archbishop <if Cantorliiiry and other jnebitcs in England. 3rd. 
lA)rd Meston met bnidcrs iit Mri^lras to arbitrate between 
Brahmins and Non Brahniiiis jis to the number of seats in the 
Madras Legi dative Council to be reserved for the latter; 
leaders of Brahmins and XoiiBrahmins present their case, 

the latter <lemanding PJ out of fifi seats. 5th. Press AsHOciation 
meeting at Bombay under Sir Xarayan Chamlavarkar passed 

resolution movetl by M, (biieihi asking t^ownunent to repeal 
Pres.H Art and extend Royal amnebty to all Xewspapers and 
Prosse.s, — Bengal and Bombay ChamlKTs of Commerce (Kuropoan) 
sent message to Viceroy and Secretary of Stat(‘ denouncing the 
anti Turk crusiulo earned on in England and pressing the just 
claims of liMiian Moslems ui the matter. 6th. Information leaked 
(»ut of the Allici’ Council that the British (tovcriimcnt had 

dcchlcd U> order British Military and Xaval forces to ooeupy 
Constantinople though on ‘iTuli February bust Mr. Lloyd Ceorgo 
announced in II. ol C that ('onstantiiiOple would be left to the 
Turks, intonse Mu^bm cointnoiion in India. 7th. Khilabit 

Committee formed at Patna under Mr. Ilas.san Imam. — Central 
Khilafat ('oiimut lee ivccept ( alentta Kliilafat Coniorciico resolution 
that I9th shtHthl l>e 2n I Khilafat day. 9th Mahatama Gandhi 
is:»ued his first Xon co oinnation manifesto subject to iK)ndK)ycott 
of Britivsh g<mds il Khilafat and Punjab ^^^ollgs arc not speedily 
removed. lOth. Allied Supremo Council issued a communu|ue 
announcing that it had considererd the measures which were 
lieing taken to ensure protoction of Armenians in Turkey aud 
the disciplinary occupation of Constantinople, lllh. in the Lords 
l>ord Curr^on made a statement regarding the Armenian Massacres 
and admitted that the Amcnians were not such innocent lambs 
as soma suppose, aud that they were being »upi‘Iiod by arms by 
the allies to rivolt against Turkey. 12lh. Address presented to 
Uf II. the Aga Khan by Central Khilafat Committee ; in reply he 
said that situation was very serious as the Turks as a race were 
going to be exterminated by the last 10 years' war and now the 
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Arabs are incited to revolt. He appealed for strenous agitation 
and for funds to close up the ranks of Moslems. — Aligarh, Amritsar 
and Nagpur mass meetings in support of Khilafat — Moslem feeling 
against Rcya of Mahamraadabad for not joining demonstrations 
whole-heartedly. 13th. Raid by C. I. D. and armed Police on the 
Calcutta Khilafat Committee's and “Mahamrna4li” Office ; several 
Khilafat literatures taken away. 14th. Punjab Muslims of rural 
and martial classes addressed Lt. Governor on the Khilafat wrongs . 
address forwarded to Viceroy with request that it might bo brought 
to the notice of the King Kmperor. 15th. Delhi Khilafat meeting 
under Mr. Kidwai to protest against anti Turk crusade and 
fanatical outbursts agaitist Islam of the Christian Churches in 
England led by Lord Bryce and Archbishop of Canterbury ; president 
declared that things had then gone so far that nothing remained 
for them but to take up M. Gandhi’s programme of non co-operation- 
Demonstration by strikes of Tata Steel Works at Jamshedpur 
dispersed by military fire killing 10 and wounding 25. 17th. Khilafat 
deputation in England received by the i’remier ; Mr. Mahommad 
All presoiitii»g his case Mr. Lloyd George gave disapi>ointing reply. 
18th. Sir D. Tata, Sir D, Sassoon, Messrs Billimoria imd Samaldaj<, 
directors of Tata Steel Co. arrived at Jamshedpur and issued 
notice demuiding uncondition %l return of the men by 20th 
morning, compliance with wh'ch v%ili bring out their decision 
as regards the concessions asked. 19th. iJeputation of Strikers 
representatives received hy Sir Dorab who made a feeling and sym- 
paihet'c reference to the affairs of 15th. attd expressed his iutense 
grief ; as regards European employers against whom strikers complain, 
Sir Dorab stated that their aim was to employ them for the time 
being till Indians can replace them. — Second Khilafat day and All- 
India Hartal observed by complete stoppage of all work, lasting, 
prayer and Khilafat meetings all over Inrlia, special feature being 
Hindus taking a prominent part in the proceedings as Moslems. • 
Mr. Gandhi’s m3ssag0 to countrymen that if Khilafat propaganda 
fails, revolnfion may come in. — Nawab of Rampur, the native place 
of the AH Brothers, suddenly arrested Irshad AH atid other relatives 
of the AHs at Rampur with no cause shown. — 20th« Tata men return 
to work, strike ended, 25% permanent ir^feasc given instead of 
10% bonus, men saiisfied.^ — IjOfd Meston arbitration aerard of 28 
out of 66 seats to Non-Brahmans gave great shook to tatter for even 
the Govt, of India in their despatch of 23rd April 1919 to the Sec. 
of State gave .30 seats out of 61 and Governor of lt4s^nia recom- 
mended 50% for the non Brahmans. 2til» Poona Sarbidatdka 
Sabha celebrated its Jubilee on compteiion of iti iftieth year 
mtd^rliOk. Tilkfc. IjcetowW and nOxt four 
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22nd. First AU* India Labour Conference held at Madras (p. 82). 
23rd. Sir Ashutosh Mukberji, Senior Judge. Calcutta High Court, ap 
pointed to act as Chief Justice vire Sir Lancelot Sanderson granted 
furlough. — ^Essex Hall Khilafat Meeting hold under the auspices of 
Anglo- Ottoman Society under the presidentship of Mr. Pickthail. 
26th. Congress Sub-Commit tee on Punjab enquiry issued its report 
on the disturbance ol 1919 in 2 big volumes ; the report came to strong 
conclusions regarding the guilt of the Punjab officials from Lt. Gov. 
O’Dwyer downvrards, and also of the Viceroy and Govt, of India, 
who deserved to lie impeached but the commissioners purposely 
refrained from advising impeachment because they believed that India 
can only gain by waiving the right (see p. 73). 27th. Govt, of 

India announccfi formation of Indian Wireless Telegraph Board. 
29lh. Third Sitting of the Indian State’s Subjects Conference at 
Ajraeer un<ler Hai Balnwlur Juma<lal. 31 si. Kevd. C. F. Andrews 
arrived from S. Africa after placing his statement on the Indian 
question before the South African Asiatic Commission, the posi- 
tion of Indians in S. Africa was grave owing to intense racial aid- 
mosity in the Transvaal.— (iovernor General commutes Death sen- 
tence ui^Ofi Bugga, Katanchaud and Mandhar Singh to transportation 
for life. 

April 1920 

Chief EvenU. — National Week and Satyagraha Anniversary 6ih to 13th. 
Bombay, Punfeb and Bengal Provincial Ccnferences— Khilafat agrtation- 
AlKtndta Protest meetings in view of revelations of Congress Committee 
Beport on Punfab. 

Isl. Value Payable Po^t instituted betvveen India and England. 
2lld. BomlKiy Provincial Conference at Sholapur under Mr. N, C. 
Kolkar ; stormy scufllo between extremists at^d moderates ending 
in latter s defeat tsee p. 92). Punjab Provincial Conference at 
Jullundor under Lala llarkisscii I«al ; strong resolutions luging 
impeachment of Viceroy and punishment of Punjab officials passed 
(see p. 89). 3rd. Bengal Provincial Conference at Midnapore under 
M. Faxlul Haq (see p. 98). 6th. Satyagraha Anniversary Day and 
Indian National Week begun and continued till the 13th to com- 
memorate Jballianwalia bogh massacre and Punj,ab atrocities of 1919. 
— All India Hartal and closing of shops observed. Meetings held 
at many places to collect subscriptions to the Jhailianwalla tncmortal 
fund. 7th. First Firman issued by H. E, H. the Nixam disapprov 
ifig the k^lafat propaganda and ordering, that all Khilafat resolu- 
tions to be moved at any meeting itiH. K. U’s dotnsiiions as well 
as the laeetings, sbould be firstapproved of by II. £. IPs Govt.- - 
Moderate Conference ai CaloutiNi Indian Association held to enter 

6 
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tain Lord Siiiba and Mr. Ba«u on the eve of their departure to 
England for the Reform Rules Committee — Lord Sinha delivered 
lighting party speech in support of Moderate politics and denouncing 
the extremists. 9th. Government of India despatch to Secretary of 
State of 25 March 1920 on Burma Reforms published for information. 
12th. Pundit Malaviya at the Jubbulpore District Conference 
strongly deprecated advice of Lord Sinha in his speeches to break 
the country into the factious camps of extremists and modertos and 
urged that disunion would spell catastrophe to the country. — Arrival 
of Afghan delegation under H. E. Mohd. Tarzi Beg on Indian 
frontiers for preliminary pourparleurs re Afghan treaty of friendship. 
16th. Indo- Afghan Conference opened at .Mussoorio, 18th. Insult 
offered to several Indian ladies by a Eiuopean Military 
officer near Hatras who entered at dead of night a 2nd class 
compartment reserved for ladies, got the Inflian ladies down 
inspite of the protests of the Rulway officials and occupied the 
compartment all to himself. 19th. ])eputation of Kjvst African 
Indians along with Sir J. 1). Rees, Com. Wedgwood, Sir Bhowan* 
agree and Sir K. G. Gupta waited upon Mr. Montagu and Lord 
Milner in England and urged ecpiality of treatment for Indians in 
East Africa and for a ('omniission of enquiry.- Report of the 
Imperial Preference Committee of the Imperial Legi.'^lative Council 
recommending opening up and examination of Indian Tariff 
question was issued 25th. General meeting of (be Sindh 

Provincial Congress Committee unrler Mr. G. M, Bhurgri ; animated 
xliscussion by members on the Programme or Council election. 
26th. Serious train collision at Nowa Newada Station iMoradafiad) 
resulting in over 100 deaths and several hundre<l wounded. 
28th, Air Ministry of the British Government made a gift of 100 
Aeroplanes to India in order to help ojiening up aerial navigation in 
India. 29th. Indian Khilafat Deleg ition headed by Mr. Muhammad 
Ali addressed the member.sof the Edinburgh Indian Association at the 
Association Hall, George vS<|uaro ; Mr. V. K. P. Xayagam presided, 
Mr. Mohamed Ali in the course of his speech remarked that the 
masses of Great Britain were very sympathetic towards the Khilafat 
question but it was unfortunate that the Big Three are having the 
say in the matter. But whatever the ultimate decision of the 
Big 'i'hree may be, the Indian Moslems will know no peace till their 
religious neutrality is assured.— Report of the Kiiiancial Relations 

Committee under Lord Meston published (see part |,I, ) 

30th. Report of the Chemical Services Committee issucfl ; it recom* 
mended the creation of an Imperial Indian -Chemical service and 
of e. Central Imperial Chemical Research Institute at I>ehral>an 
ProyineiM Research Institqtes ; main object being tn find 
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etoploymenfc for high placed Englishmen in the exploitation of Indians 
materiril resources ; Dr. Sir P. C. Coy gave a strong minute of 
diaeent pointing out how detrimental to Indian inteiests these 
recommendations were. 


May 1920. 

Chief Events — Turkish Peace Treaty - -Mosiemr Outbusts — Adoption of 
Non-co'operalion by Khilafat Committee— Reform Rules published— Hunter 
Report and Despatches. 

7th. I/Ong correspondence between Mr. Montagu and Mr. 
Horniman over Mr. Montagu’s calumnious utterances in the If. of C. 
regarding Mr. Horniman’.s deportation for which the latter demanded 
open trial, closed l>y the refusal of the Secretary of State to take any 
action. 11th. Turkish Peace Treaty as drafted by the Allies 

handed over to Turki.^h delegates in Paris. 12th. All India 

Khilafat Committee meeting held at Pombay to deliberate o\er 
M. Gandhi’s Non co operation project which was eventually adopted 
(See p. IdH), I3th, Sir J. C. Bose formally admitted to the fellou- 
ship of the Koyal S(w:ioty (F. H. S ) 14th. Turkish Peace Tenuh with 
the Vieero} ’s mesaago to Mahometlans published, (See p 1S5. — 192). 
•followed for the next few days by indignant cjutbursts of Moslem 
feeling from o\ery part of India and denounced by every 

Ir.dian i50w«paper and political party ii eluding Ilindus, Sikl^s, 
and other"-, 15th (uAt of Iluiia published now rules for (ho 
Legi.slative Council,"’, lmp<‘rial and Provincial, under the itcw 
Keform Act (^oc part ll). 16lh. I>oa*h of I>r M. N. Olnbular 
ut Lucknow, a prominent nati<malist and Congressman. 17th. 

(\ V \ BtTar Provincial i'onfercnce at Saugor nmbr Dr. 
B. S. Mooitjec, who declarcil that all political power wa.s unr l 
unle.ss accompanievl by contnd over Military. 18th. to' t’o 

Sultan of Turkey by the Khilafat |)eputation in England pra>H.^ 
that he may shitid true by them and appealing His ^tMicst\^^ 
response to the claims of the Moslem uorld, asserting, ‘'Ll .i 
tO‘day '.ands solidly by your side as it has m r sB'od since 
the last of the Khalifa Iva.shidseti passeci away”. 20th. First party 
of emigrating Moslmna ( Muh.ajarin), 22 in number, left Peshwar 
for Kabul in protest agauist Turkish Peace Terms which were 
against the teitet.sof Islam. 2l8t. All India Mahratta Conference 
hebl at Parel, Bumlmy \Hider Mr. K. Jadav who deprecated in his 
address th# movoment amongatMahrattas for Communal reprosenta- 
tion. 23rd. Home Ktile i.eague Annu.al meeting held at Poona under 
^Ir. Tilak, when the Secretarv laid the ro)X)rt of the year’s wwk, 
26th. Hunter Report along with De.spatches of the Goveri ::^ent of 
Ifjdia and the Si-cretarj of State p^^'hsbed ; regarded by It di^t s 
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of a11 s^hade of opioion as dictated by racial bias, wholly disappoiiitirfe 
and whitewashing the criminal actions of the Punjab officials, 
exonerating the Viceroy, the Lieutenant Governor and their 
Governments of all blame and praising their conduct. 28lh. 
Central Khilafat Committee mass meeting at Bombay adopted 
non-co-operation as the only means now loft to Moslems (see p. 193 ). 
M. M. Chotani, president, and others renounced titles as the first 
step towards non-co operation — the ot/ interim report of the South 
African Asiatic Commission recommending speedy repatriation of 
Indians published (see p. 309 ). 30th. All- India Congress Com- 
mittee met at Benares on this and foilowirig day to consider the 
grave situation in the country owing to the highly unsatisfactory 
and partisan Hunter Report and Government of India’s and 
Secretary of Statens despatches on same, based on palpable racial 
discrimination, and the unjust Turkish Peace Terms threatenii>g 
religious feelings of Moslems ; heated debate on non co* operation 
which was left over to be decided by a special Congress to be hold 
in August (see p. 105 ). 3l$t. All-India Conference of the Depressed 
Classes hold at Nagpur from previous day umler Maharaja Kolhapur. 


June 1920 

Chief Events. —Joint Hindu Moslem Conference at Allahabad adopting 
Non-co-operation meetings all over India—Notice to Viceroy on Ncn co- 
operation to be launched from 1st August— Khilafat agitation contii»ued. 

1st. Mysore F.coiiomic Conference oi>ened by Sirdar Kanfraj 
Lrs, the President. — Joint Ilii/bi Moj^lem f’onfcren<'e at Allahabad 
to consider next step to he taken in the Khilafat cause : ar»xious 
deliberations continued next day when Non-cooperation was 
unanimously adopted to be put into force after a month’s notice 
to the Viceroy. 2nd. H, E Nizam’s firman banishing a numt>cr 
of bis subjects joining Khilafat agitation. 3ri. British Congress 
Committee met at Kingsway Hall, London under Dr. Clarke 
to consider the Hunter Haport ; resolutions passed expressing 
indignation and terror at the massacres and ntroeitics and urging 
Government to do juf>tice, to recall Viceroy and bring incriminated 
officials to Ixiok. 5lh. .^outh African Government announced its 
intention of repatriating f!olni.ial Indians as rcrommrndcd by the 
Asiatic Commission. 7lh. Poona Deccan Habha passed resolution 
denouncing Majority Hunter Re|)ort and demandiijg that the 
criminal Punjab Officials be brought to justice. 8th. Moulana 
Mahmadul Hussan of Deoband laiido<] at Bombay after an exile 
of internment of nearly six years in h.lgypi and Malta, and was 
Iffven a rousing ovation by Moslems, 9th# Hir II* Wadya, 
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Presideiit Deccan Sabha, Poona, cabled to speaker House of 
Conmione re Hunter Report urging that prudence and Justice 
alike demand that iniquities and indignities should not only be 
censured and condemned, but should receive fullest punishment they 
merit.— Sir Michael O^Dwyer wrote notorious letter to Morning 
Post, blackmailing Indian members of Hunter Committee and 
Mr. Montagu. — Conspiracy in the A I Nozir Oflice at Lucknow to 
implicate M. AIkIuI Bari and other Khilafat Workers in sedition, 
detected. lOth. Sir Dinsha Wacha, President, W. I. National 
Liberal League cabled to Reforms Committee, England, deplor- 
ing that Sir Michael O’Dwycr and Govt, of India have Iwen 
praised rather than censured in the Hunter Report and related 
Despatches. — N. W. Ky. strike at Lahore and other places ended 
after IS days, authorities agreeing to strikers’ terms and under- 
taking to re instate the seven dismissed strike leaders. 12th. 
National Liberal Federation meeting held at Calcutta under Mr. 
(now Sir) S X. Ikfierjea ; strong resolution passed condemriing 
Hunter Comiiutte(3 Majority Ueporl (See p, KK'^.) 13lh. Indian 

Womens Cniversity i'ooiia thankfully accepted Sii Vithaldas 

Thackersay s gift of lb Lakh> Rupees in memorv of his mother. 
16th, Secretary (»f State S4inctione<l scheme f<ir enlargement of 
Burma Couticil to members pending introiluction of Burma 

Reform Bill in Parliament l7th. Lightening strike of 17,000 
emplo>eos of N. W\ Ky at Lahore on authorities trying to evade 
terms of last setriement. 18lh. Punjvl Prcoincial Congress 
Committee cabled to Secretary of State strongly condeming 
Hunter Report and connected despatches. 19th. (nijrat Sabha 
Ahmedabad. cabled to SetTetary of State condemning Hunter 
Report.- -Indian Merchants Chamber wir d to Gt>veriiment of 
India strongl.\ prototii g against the unlin itcd sale of Reverse 
(bmncils. crUading a loss to the country of 30 Lakh*< per diem. 
21st Madras iVoNin^^ial Conference held at Tinne\eliy under 
Mr. S. Srini\af<u ly<*iigar and adopted non ' o (jperation (see p. 
22n<i. Delhi Homo R’ulo League and Provincial C’ongress Commit- 
tee meeting under Dr. Aiwiri repudiatii . Hunter Report and 
connected papers.- Khilafat Message signoii hy 90 Moslem leaders 
to the Viceroy inxiting him to join ami K i 1 the noinco ot>eration 
mcneinent in common cause with the Moslem - and in the alternative 
declaring withdrawal of cooperation with Govc’'nment ns from 
August next. (See p. 190). 24th. M. Gniullji addressed 

letter to V icenyv on the Khilafat question against the Peace Terms 
(see p. 19s), 24th. I^abour Conference, 1 ngland passed resolu- 
tion Tf? Punjab aftairs urging recall of Viceroy, imi>eaehment of 
0‘Dwyers and punishment to Punjab officials and expressed sorrow 
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and sympathy for the Punjab martyars. 28th. Two hundred 
Irish soldiers composing 1st cannaught Rangers at Jullunder refused 
to serve and laid down arms to make common cause with their 
people at home. 


July 1920. 

Chief Events Dyer Debate in the Commons— -Lord Finlay’s motion 
in the Lords— M ah ajarin movement— Govt, of India Draft Rules passed by 
Parliament. 

let. Report of the Conference of Directors of Industries under 
Sir Thomas Holland held from 12 to 14th April last published. — 
Secretary of State's sanction of the Grand Trunk a Canal project at 
a cost of Rs. 309 lakhs for construction of Canal twenty two and 
half miles long from Baranagore in Calcutta to Kulti. 2nd. Bombay 
Presidency Association meeting under Sir Narayan Chandavarkar 
to consider Hunter Report ; passed strong resoutions condemning 
the Majority Report, urging recall of Viceroy and punishm^t of 
Punjab Officials. 6th. Murder of two Mahajarins at Kacha^ Ghari 
near Peshwar by British Troops during a fracas between a party 
of Mahajarins and British troops.— At the International Seaman^s 
Conference at Genoa, Indian Delegates attending, 7th, Army 
Council decision regarding General Dyer issued (see p. 477). 
8th. Dyer Debate ir* the House of Commons (see p. 478^ 
9th. Mahajarin Party of 500 men and 200 women and children 
led by Mr. Jan Mahcmed left Larkana, (Sind,) for a Hijrat to 
Afghanistan.— Joint Committee on Indian Reforms issued Pimt 
Report on Government of India Reform Rules. 13th. Miss 
Florence Holland of Jussorie opened a Dyer Appreciation fund. 
14th. Lord Milner, Colonial Secretary, in the House of Lords 
supported Anti-Indian ] olicy of Government in British East Africa. 
— Mr. Montagu stated in the H. of C. that Gandhi's activities re 
non-ooperatii n are thoroughly mischievous. 15th. Colonel Frank 
Johnson, Martial Law Administrator of Lahore in April 1919, made 
striking speec‘i at the Annual meeting of the European Association, 
Rang'^on, dencancing tie Secretary of State for his Punjab Despatch 
and the Indian extremists and emphasising that he and General 
Dyer saved the Punjab. 16th. Maharaja of Mysore transferred 
Rupees Thirteen lakh.*^ due from the British Government to the 
British treasiny as a ccntribiitio}i to the cost of the \^r.— Oover^r 
ment of India issued iiv)tification announcing appointment of noV^ 
Execitive Council with Mian Mahomed Shafi and B. N. Sara a as 
Indian Members. — Eunpean Association, Calcutta, cabled to EngJan4i 
resolatlou supebrting General Dyer’s murderous action at Arm^itsar 
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and denouncing action of the Army Council 18th. The Council 
of the All-India Muslim League met at Lucknow and passed a 
number of Resolutions relating to the Turkish Peace Terms, Hunter 
Committee Report, Rules under the Reform Act 1919, demand 
for the withdrawal of Indian forces from the Middle East and to 
hold a special session of the League in Calcutta in September. 
19th. Lord Finlay in the H. of L. brought up a motion deploring 
the conduct of General Dyer’s case as unjust to him and estab- 
lishing a dangerous precedence ; prolonged debate in the House 
for two days after which Lord Finlay’s motion was carried by 
a majority and Government defeated (see. p. 553). 21st. Delhi 

declared to be proclaimed area under the seditious meetings Act. 
22nd. European Association Cable to Jndo-British Association, 
London, expressing satisfaction at the Dyer debate in the Lords. 
23rd. H. E. the Viceroy received the African Deputation at 
Simla and after a very sympathetic hearing assured them that he 
would support equal rights and citizenship for Indians in all crown 
Colonies and protectorates. — Government of India Draft rules 
presented to the H. of C. and passed. — 24th. Sheri if of Calcutta, 
Mr. D. Pickford, issued an appeal to drop the acrimonious Dyer 
Controversy maliciously started by the European Association. 

- — A party of 150 Mahajarins left Lahore for Afghanistan. 26th. 
Karnataka Non-Brahmin Political Conference at Hubli, Sir T. 
Ohetty presides. — House of Lords passed Government of India 
Rules with modifications as accepted by the House of Commons 
on the 23rd. — I ndo- Afghan Conference at Mussoorie closed. 27th. 
Karnataka Non- Brahmin Social Conference at Hubli ; H. H. the 
Maharaja of Kolhapur presides. — European Association wired to 
Government of India expressing anxiety for the coming Hartal on 
the 1st August and urging preparations to meet the situation. — 
Council of European Association start a campaign to erect a 
memorial to General Dyer. 29th, Great banquet and dinner ^to the 
Indian Princes in London under the Presidency of Mr. Montagu ; 
felicitous speeches exchanged ; Lords Curzon, Crew, Mr. Churchill 
and other cabinet members taking part. 


August 1920, 

Chief Events — Non-co-operation in progi ess— Death of Lok. Tilak — 
Lord Sinha Governor — Mahajaria exodus broke down— Imp. Legislative 
Council, Simla Session. 

Irt. Third Khilafat Day observed all over India by all round 
— Death of Lokmanya Baf Gangadhar Tilak in the early morn- 
ing Bombay. -^M. Qahdhj, Mrs, Sarala Devi wrote letters to khe 
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Tioerojr reaqunaing titles etc. in view of Non«op-operatron, followed 
similar renpuncement by other Non-co-operators.— Tilak 

funeral procession at Bombay attended by huge concourse of several 
lakhs headed by all the great Indian leaders ; Lala Lai pat Rai 
delivered funeral oration. 2n(l. Condolence meeting all over 
India in honour of the late Lokmanya Tilak and Tilak-Memorial 
fund started everywhere. 3rd. The Statesman of Calcutta wrote 
an insulting and savage article on the late Lok. Tilak ; people of 
Bengal boycott the paper. — Demonstrations all over Bengal against 
the SMesman's atrocious calumny ending in bonfires being made of 
tmpor — Requisition of seventeen Indian members of Bombay Council 
tP bo allowed to move a resolution recording regret at the death of 
pf Mr. Tilak rejected by Governor. 4th. Mahajarin movement 
spreading very rapidly ; 3500 reached Jalalabad, 10,000 Jamrud and 
6000 ready at Peshwar. 6th. Collector of Dharwar, Mr. Emanuel, 
wrote to the Municipal President to enquire whether the Municipal 
Schools were closed in honour of the late B 6. Tilak whom 
he insuled by calling “notorious unrepontent criminaF'; great 
agitation on this insolence. 7th. Decision announced that the 
request of the Central Khilafat Committee to send deputations 
to all Islamic countries could not be complied with. 8th. 
Punjab Provincial Congress Committee meeting at Lahore, Lala 
Harkishen Lai presides, the principle of Non-co-operation as 
a legal and constitutional weapon for securing the rights of 
Indians was unanimously accepted. — Central Khilafat Committee 
wired all over India exhorting non-violence in speech and action in 
the All India campaign of non-co-operation. — Late Lok. Tilak's 
ashes conveyed to Allahabad and consecrated to the Ganges, 
procession followed by Hindus and Moslems of the town. 9th. 
Governor, E. Africa announced his Indian policy allowing franchise 
only to two Indians but maintaining the other iniquities against 
Indians.— Late Lokmanya Tilak's Sradh and mourning processions all 
over India, Hindus having their ablutions; condolence meetings, held. 
I Ith. Government of India communique issued on the Maha- 
jariu movement ; Amir of Afghanistan having fprbidden eptry of 
more emigrants the Mahajarin had to come back amidst confusion 
and severe hardship. 12th. Monster meeting of Hindus and Maho- 
medans on the Beach, Madras ; Mr. Gandhi explains the principle of 
non-co operatjoaf — Appointment of Dr. Tej Bahadur Sapru as a 
third Indian i||yber to the Viceroy^s executive coun^l announced. 
1 5th. ^Bengal l^vincial Congress Committee meeting at Calcutta : 
the principle <&ioii-co-operation with some modification accepted. 

6omb|||^[OYintial Congress Committee meeting at BQmbay^ 
the ptincjplt iiiiiipn-co-operatiou accepted by majority. — Apjpoipt^ 
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ments of now Provincial Governors under the new Reforms Act 
announced ; Lord Sin ha became Governor of Bihar and Orissa. — 
Mr. Saukat Ali wrote to the Afghan envoy that the CehlraJ 
Khilafat Committee had in its meeting of 10th August resolved 
to control Hijrat movement and begging assistance^ 17th, 
Royal Proclamation issued announcing postponement of Prince of 
Wales’ visit, H, R. H. the Duke of Cannaught to come in December 
to inaugurate the new Reformed Councils. — Messrs Gandhi, Saukat 
AH toured in Madras Presidency on non-co operation campaign. 
20th. Imperial i^ogislativo Council, Autumn Session, opened at 
Simla with a long introductory Speech by Viceroy. 21st. Jallian- 
wala Bagh finally purchased for the Nation & Rs. 5,60,472, 
23rd. Lala Lajpat Rai, President elect of National Congress 
issued appeal to the. Moderates to Join the Calcutta Congress, 
26th. Mr. R. W. D. Witli^ghby, Magij^trate of Kheri, U. P. mur- 
dered by two Mahomedan fanatics cruelly. 27th. Gujrat pblitical 
conference at Ahmedabad under . Mr. Abbas Tyabji who declared 
that non-co-operation vras the last and legitimate resource for the 
weak nation against the strong. 28th. 12 Indian Moderate 
members of the Imperial Council issued manifesto deprecating the 
non-co-operation movement. 29th. Mr. 8. N. Bannerjea replied 
to Lala Lajpat Rai’s letter to Moderates stating his inability to join 
Congress owing to acceptance of non-co operation being a foregone 
copclusion. 30th. Bombay Public meeting of 20,000 Hindus and 
Muslims under Dr. Kitchlow reiterated the usual non-co-operation 
and other Khilafat rosolutio»)s and cabled to Zagloul Pasha congra- 
fulating Egypt on attaining independence. 

September 1920 

Special Sessions of the Indian Nf tional Congress, Muslim Leaguei and 
Khilafat Conference at Calcutta — Resolution on Punjab disallowed in the 
Imperial Legislative Council — Manifesto issued by non -co-operators — Congress 
Sub-Committee report on the Draft instruction to the Non-co-operation 
resolution issued. 

4th. Special Session of the Indian National Congress at 
Calcutta with Lala Lajpat Rai, President and Mr. B. Cha.<ravarti 
as Chairman of the Reception Committee, held mmnly to consider 
the adoption of M. Gandhi’s non-co-operation campiaigt}. (see Part 
Hi) 5th. All India Khilafat Conference, special sessloHi at Calcutta. 
€th. -Special! Congress, Calcutta, Sir A. Chaudbury moved refiointioii 
drt the Punjab Enquiry Reports which was passed, 7th. Mr. A. F. 
Whyte appointed first President of the Imperial Legislative Council 
under the Reform Act.-— Special Session of the All India Muslim 
League at Calcutta with Mr. M* A. Jinnah, President. 8lh. Banquet 

7 
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at the Savoy Hotel London, given in honour of Lord Sinha, 
presided by Mr. Montagu and attended by many M.P's and Indians. 
Mr. Montagu paid tribute to the selfless devotion of Lord Chelmsford 
in governing India and Lord Sinha accepted the compliments paid 
to him by Mr. Montagu and said “that all classes of people from all 
parts of India'' rejoiced at his Governorship — statements laughed 
out by Indians as utterly false. — special Session of Congress, Calcutta ; 
historic debate on M. Gandhi's non-co-oporfcition resolution ; heated 
debate on Mr. B. C. Pal's amendment supi^orted by C. R. Das and 
others. 9th. Maharaja of Bikaner appointed his son the Lt. 
Maharaj Kumar as the Chief Minister and Piesident of the Cabinet. 
lOth? Non-co-operation resolution passed by huge majority, after 
the original resolution of Mahatma Gandhi had been toned down by 
the introduction of the adjectives “Progressive and Gradual" in the 
Subjects Committee ofthe Special Congress. 14th. Non-co-operation 
in the Imperial Legislative Council. H. E. the Viceroy having dis- 
allowed a resolution on the Punjab, all other Indian members with- 
drew their resolutions and abstained from the council ; Commotion in 
the country over Viceroy's foolish action. — Hon'ble Mr. Patel resigns 
seat in the Imperial Council following Congress non-co-operation 
creed. 15th. Pundit Moti Lai Nehru, Mr. George Joseph and 
many other Congressmen who voted against non-co-operation in the 
Calcutta Congress issued manifestos accepting the Congress Creed, 
though against their personal ccnviction, resigning their titles and 
honours. 16th. Imperial Legislative Council under the old Minto- 
Morley Scheme closed — Now Council under the Reform Act to open 
next at Delhi on February 1921. 19th. Congress Democratic 
Party of AVeslern India issued manifesto stating that over 60 
Council members and prominent men of. their parly had decided 
to boycott the Coiinc*!. 20th. Government of India issued 
communique on the appointment of a High Commissioner in 
London under the new Reform Rules ; Sir William Meyer 
the first nominee, to enter on his duty on 1st October. 
21st. Rotary Club Dinner at Calcutta, Mr. (now Sir) S. N. 
Bannerji delivered a magniloquent oration on the moderate — 
Anglo-Indian enteU and sqijested tea parties, evenning parties, and 
dinner parties to bring the relation between the two races closer, 
and strongly advocated this sort of co-6peration to combat the 
non-co-operation movement. 23rd. First batch of Indians number- 
ing 95 repatriated from South Africa arrived in BonihAy* 25th* 
Judgment oi /‘Not guilty" passed upon the 2 Privates of Peshwav 
'who had brutally murdered 2 Mahajarins at Kacba garhi on Stb. 
July ; the facts are the Privates insulted patty of women Mahf^arins 
and Habiballa, another Mahajarin, .havin|: interfered the Privates 
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with their sepoy shot them dead and brutally mutilated their body ; 
the general Court-Martial that was held acquitted the accused. 
26th. Congress Sub-committee consisting of Gandhi, Nehru and 
Patel issued its report with regard to the draft instructions 
on the Non-cO'Operatioi) resolution of the Congress ; this report 
considered by the All-Ipdia Congress Committee on 2nd October 
at Bombay (p. 129 ). 30th. Esher Committee Eeport on Indian 
Army Reforms published : it recommended expansion of the Army 
in India to serve Imperial interests (see part II) 

October 1920, 

Chief Events Non-co-operation activities in Northern India — Punjab 
and Aligarh Student — upheaval Trade union Congress at Bombay. 

2nd. All India Congress Committee met at Bombay under 
Pandit Nehru to consider Non-co-operation Diaft Rules of the Sub- 
committee and other matters (See p. 129 ). — London limes' 
stringent criticism on the Esher Report strongly condemning the 
policy of the Indian Army being controlled by the Army-head- 
quarters of England and attacking Mr. Montagu for having given his 
consent to the Report without consulting Parliament. — Indian 
Merchants Chamber, Bombay at its annual general meeting under 
Mr. J. B. Petit condemned Government Currency Policy, Reverse 
Council sale and restrictions of Gold import as having been the cause 
of enormous loss to India and expressed the opinion that no wonder 
under such a Government self-respecting people had to adopt non- 
co-operation. 3rd. All India Home Rule League meeting under 
Gandhi at Bombay changed its constitution ; its name allured to 
Swaraya Sabha^^ and its object extended beyond article 1 of the 
National Congress. — Communique issued by the Secretary of State 
that he had not yet considered the whole of the Esher Report and 
that there is really no intention of parting with the constitutional 
supremacy of the civil power over the Military. 4th, Khilafat 
Delegation to Europe unejer Mr. Mahomed Ali returned to Bombay. 
7th. White Paper published giving opinions of Provincial Govern- 
ments and public bodies concerning financial arrangements between 
Central and provincial Qovernments under the New Reforms Bill ; 
Government of India declaring that income-tax must remain 
absolutely an Imperial revenue. 11th. Political Conference held at 
Moradabad ^ under Pt. ^ehru atttended by all prominent U.* T. 
Leaders ; non-co-operation resolution explained by M. Gandhi passed. 
I2th. Gandhi and Ali Brothers at Aligarh lectured on non-co-opera- 
tion ; students took up tl^ie cry, left the College and demanded its 
nationalisation ; panic amongst the College authorities and trustees, 
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13th. Gaudbi, Ali Brothers, Pundit Nehru and other leaders on 
tour in northern India carrying on the non-co-operation campaign. 
20th. M. Gandhi at Lahore conferring with students about non-co- 
operation, Lahore student upheaval ; students struck wholesale 
following non-co-operation and demanded natfonalisation of their 
Colleges. 23rd. Colonel and Mrs. M^edgwood landed in Bombay 
to attend Nagpur Congress and to obtain first hand information 
of the political situation of the country. 24th. Students of Islamia 
and Dayanand schools of Amritsar and Sikh students of Khalsa 
College joined non-co-operation, left their College and demanded 
their College to be nationalised. 25th. Punjab Government issued 
communique forbidding holding of meetings other than election 
meetings in Amritsar and Sheikhupura districts — Annual meeting 
of Western India National Liberal Association held at Bombay under 
Sir D. Wacha ; resolution passed against non-co-operation. — M. 
Gandhi issued his famous letter to Mr. Jinnah and other Home Eule 
secedors explaining that he did not make a fetish of British connec- 
tion. 26th. It was announced that the Army in India was being 
re-organised into four Commands. 27th. Meeting of Trustees of 
Aligarh College to consider the students’ demand, majority against 
nationalisation (see p. 121). 29lh. Inauguration of National 
University at Aligarh, 30th, Meeting of Council of National 
Federation held at Bombay under Sir Sivaswamy Iyer ; string of 
resolutions on non-co-operation, Esher report and current topics passed 
(see p. 133), Slst. The first All India Trade U nion Congress 
held at Bombay under the Presidency of Lala Lajpat Kai (see 
Part HI). 

November 1920 

Chief Events. -Non-co-opeiation growing in volume — Amritsrr, Eensies, 
Lahore students strike— Aglt^ lion r gainst Esher Report. 

3rd, Messrs Gandhi, Saukat Ali, Nehru and other leaders carrying 
on non-co-operation propaganda in the Bombay presidency for this 
and the following ^e^^ da}s. 4th. Army Commit too of the House 
of Commons passed resolution that part five of Esher Report should 
be forthwith adopted in ^iew of '‘the spirit of unrest and dissatisfac- 
tion in both armies in India— Aga Khan’s strong letter in the 'limes 
denouncing Britains Military policy in the Middle East as revealed 
in the Esher Report which will imperil political situation in India 
and. jeopardise the reforms. 6th. Government of India issued 
communique on non-co-operation pointing out the dingers and 
throwing the whole burden of combating it on the Moderates 
public apprehension that this was a mo\e on the part of the Govern- 
ment towards repression soon to follow, 8th.— At the invitation 
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of Benares Hindu University students, Dr. Ansari and Pundit Nehru 
visited Benares and gave addresses on non-co-operation. 9th. 
Colonel Wedgwood addressed Lahore Citizens at Bradlaugh Hall 
and said “that it was the duty of every man and woman in the 
country to do everything in his or her power to secure Home Eule’^ 
and referring to non-co-operation said “the people who ask you to 
co-operate with them must first begin to co operate with you’' 
10th. Injunction obtained by the Buckingham Mills, Madras, on 
Mr. B. P. Wadia and eight labour leaders on allegation of inducing 
strike ; all hands went on strike in protest of this capitalist outiage. 
11th. Armistice Day observed throughout India by a cessation of 
all work, speech and locomotion for two minutes at 11 A.M. I3th, 
Informal meeting of the Puniab Legislative Council at Government 
House, Lahore, when His Honour Sir Edward Maclagan gave a long 
lecture on cooperation and the present deplorable political 
atmosphere of the country. 15th. First National College of the 
first National University opened by Mahatma Gandhi, the 
Chancellor, at Ahmedabad, with Mr. Gidwani as Principal and 500 
students. — Benares students upheaval ; at a students meeting Prin- 
cipal King of the Engineering College having insulted the non-co- 
operation lecturers the students went on strike in protest and adopt- 
ed Non-co-operation on the exhortation of Mr. Mahamad Ali. 16th. 
Benares Hindu University strike continued for 10 days ; congratu- 
latory letters sent to Aligarh and Ahmedabad. 17th. The District 
Magistrate of Amritsar prohibited the hold big of a Home Rule 
Conference on November 19, 20, and 21 and Dhe presentation of an 
address to Col. Wedgwood on the Jalliniiwala Bagh. 19th. 
Govt, of India leplied to representation o? Bengal Chamber of 
Commerce that they saw no hope of irapro\ ement of 1 he exchange 
crisis and had abandoned sale of Revese Councils — 2nd. All-India 
Ulemas Conference opened at Delhi under the presidency of 
Maulana Mahamadool Haesan. 20th. Gener>"l Sir Charles Monro, 
Commander in Chief of India, retired and sailed from Bombay. 
Lord Rawlinson, the new Commander in Chief took over charge. — 
Convocation of the Allahabad University opened by Chancellor Sir 
Harcourt Butler, the L-G, who warned the students against the 
non co-operators, who were, he said, their enemies. 21st Large 
public meeting of Indians in British East Africa threatened to start 
a non-co-operation campaign if their grievances were not redressed 
22nd. Dislocation by non-co-operators of Khalsa College, Amrit- 
sar — 12 ProfeWrs resigned in a body for failure of the authorities to 
nationalise the College and give up Government aid. College closed 
down. — Nominations and elections to the new Reformed Council 
began in various parts of India. 23rd. 2iid. Political ConferencQ 
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of Delhi- Ajmere-Maiwara Province under the preaidency of Maulana 
Mahomed Ali — Particulars of the Cannaught Bangers mutiny at 
Jullunder issued in an Indian army order. 25th. Report of Indian 
delegates to the International Financial Conference at Brussels 
published (See p. 402). 27th. The Imperial Citizenship Associa- 
tion of Bombay wired to Sir George Barnes, Commerce Member, 
Government of India, on the differential treatment to Keniya Indians 
by the Keniya Government. 


December 1920 

Chief Events. — Election fiasco at Calcutta Colleges — Railway Workman's 
Association meeting at Allahabad — The Indian National Congress, Muslim 
League, Khilafat Conference and students Conference at Nagpur — National 
Liberal Federation meeting at Madras. 

Isl. Aligarh University Act brought into force, Raja of 
Muhammadabad being the first Vice-Chancellor. 2nd. Injunction 
granted for Buckingham Mills, Madras on Mr. B. P. Wadia and 8 
other Labour leaders made permanent by Madras High Court ; great 
strike of Mill hands at Madras continued for a mouth against this 
order, — Non-co-operation in British East Africa ; Mr. A. Vishram 
member. East African Legislative Council, resigned in protest against 
racial discrimination in that colony. 4th. Election fiasco at 

Calcutta ; students of tlie City and S. C. College left in a body for 
being insulted by the Police in the College premises during election 
taking place there. 5th. Lord Sinha arrived in Bombay from 
England and was received by congratulatory addresses from the 
moderate organisations. 6th, Government of India communique 
issued on the reorganisation of and recruitment to the Public 
Services (see part II). 7th. Extensive strikes in many Schools in 
Rangoon several of which were closed down. — Bombay University 
Special Convocation conferred Honorary Degree of D. L. on Lord 
Sinha, Sir Naiayan Chandavarkar, and Sir Chimaiilal Setalvad. 
8th. Tilak Mahavidyalaya, a national school, opened at Poona 

by Mr. C. V. Vaidya. 9lh. Khilafat National Volunteer Corps 
disbanded at Delhi. lOlh. Bombay Presidency Association wired 
to Sec, of State and the Viceroy protesting against Esher Report— 
Communique issued announcing that Mission to Kabul was being 
arranged to conclude a treaty of friendship and peace with Amir. 
11th. Mr. B» n Spoor, delegate from the Labour Pafty, England, 
to the Indian National Congress reached Bombay and was 

received by Congress, Borne Rule and Labour leaders of Bombay. 
14th. First general meeting of Railway Workman's Association 
held at Allahabad lu.der Mr. Jones,* the president; resolution 
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t)assed threatening dislocation of work by end of month if demands 
not met. 18th. The Personnel of the new Executive Councils under 
the Reforms Act of the Provincial Governments announced, 20th. 
Royal Instruction issued to the Governors of the Provinces with 
regard to the working of the Reforms — Summary of changes in the 
financial relations between Central and Provincial Governments with 
Sec. of Statens assent published. 21st. Punjab University Con- 
vocation ; Sir J. Maynard delivered Convocation Address. 22nd. Dr. 
Tej Bahadur Sapru took over charge as the new third member of the 
Viceroy's executive Council. 25th. All India Students'* conference 
opened at Nagpur, Lala Lajpat Rai presided. 26th. Indian 
National Congress opened at Nagpur under the Presidency of Mr. 
Vijiaraghavachariar (See. Part HI). 27th. Government of India 
despatch to the Secretary of State declining acceptance of Lord 
Milner's decision on the position of Indians in East Africa, published. 
— Indian States Conference at Nagpur ; resolutions passed urging 
Indian Rulers to introduce responsible government in their states. 
29th. National Liberal Federation of the Moderate Party opened 
at Madras under Mr. C. Y. Chintamoni (see Part 111).— All India 
Khilafat Conference opeijed at Nagpur under Mr. Abdul Kalam 
Azad (see Part HI). 30th. New Congress creed adopted by the 
National Congress, Nagpur {Q, F. Part III). — All India Muslim 
League at Nagpur under Dr. M. A. Ansari, President (see Part III). 




National Movements 

in India 
1920 




ArrivaJ of Congress Deputation 

On January 15fch the members of the Congress Deputation to 
England in connection with the Reforms Bill returned to India and 
landed at Bombay. Under the joint auspices of the Indian Home 
Rule League Bombay Branch, the Bombay National Union and the 
Bombay Provincial Congress Committee, a public meeting was held 
on January 16th to accord public reception to the returned members. 
Lokmanya Tilak presided and the General Secretary, Mr. Patel, 
was requested to make his statements about the work done in 
England. Mr. Patel in the course of his speech said, — 

“1 feel very strongly that there is need for continuous, persistent 
and vigorous propaganda in Engand and America. No doubt the 
British Committee has now become the executive of the Congress. 
But unless we have our own men on the spot to guide and supervise 
the work of that Committee, I am afraid, no useful purpose would 
be served. We have been maintaining that institution for about 30 
years, I found very few people in England had heard the •existence 
of that institution. Some people know something of the Indian 
National Congress, but comparatively few only know anything of 
the British Committee. I note with satisfaction that the Amritsar 
Congress has resolved to establish a permanent mission for its own 
propagandist work in England and elsewhere and appointed a Com- 
mittee to work out the details. 

Regarding his work in hkigland, he said : — *‘Most of the members 
of the Deputation left for India early in November to be in time for 
the Amritsar Congress. They directed me to stay on till the Bill was 
through and I did so. My principal duty was to see that the 
Congress view was represented before the Joint Committee which 
had not till then completed its labours and before the House of 
Commons wJien the Bill was discussed there. It was an open 
secret that the only member of the Committee who sympathised 
with 'the Congress demands was Mr. Spoor. I, therefore, kept 
myself in constant touch with him noting the deliberations of 
ti e Committee. I passed hours and hours wdth him, read to 
him such literature as I had and explained to his satisfaction 
the ju?<^ice of our demands. He then consented to move before 
the Joint Cbmmittee all the amendments which I had prepared 
on the lines of the Delhi Congress Resolutions. He did so and to 
his great regret and surprise he found that he was in a minority 
of one. He was however, so convinced about the justice of our 
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demands that he expressed his willingness to move similar amend- 
ments in the House, on the Bill as revised by the Joint Commit- 
tee, and asked me to interview other prominent members of his 
Party and explained our case to them. This I did and 1 am glad 
to say, successfully. ‘ In fact I fully explained our case to almost all 
the prominent members of the Labour Party. 1 then prepared draft* 
amendments and sent a copy to every prominent member of the 
labour Party. I requested Mr. Spoor and two or three others to 
convene a meeting of their Party to consider those amendments. 
At that stage it came to my knowledge, and I mention it with 
very great regret, that Mrs. Besant was exerting herself to induce 
tha* labour Members to support the Bill as revised and not to give 
botice of any amendments. I do not desire at present to say any- 
thing more beyond mentioning this fact, regarding the difiicultics 
I had to cope with in carrying out the mandate of the Congress. 
All is well that ends well and I am glad to say that the Executive 
of the Labour Party met and decided to move our amendments 
in the House. I might mention here that I tried some members of 
other Party and the only member whom I could conviire was Mr. 
MacAllum Scott. He gave notice of our amendments after 1 had 
four interviews with him, at two of which he took full instructions 
in support of them. 1 then interviewed every member who had 
given notice of any of our amendments, and gave him instructions 
and supplied him with materials. I was asked by some of them to 
prepare notes on amendments. Thereupon such notes were propar- 
id on all our amendments and a copy supplied to every member who 
had given notice. The Bill was discussed in the House of Commons 
for three days and the Congress case was fully represented. 1 had 
been fortunate enough to get a seat under the Gallery, from where 
I could not only hear the debate properly but also give instructions 
on points raised in the debate. Members moving amendments 
were so well posted with details that occasions for such instructions 
during the debate were very rate. As an instance of such instruc- 
tions, I should like to quote one. During the debate on Mr. 
MacAllum ScotPs amendment for transfer of all subjects other 
than Law, Justice and Police in the Presidency of Bombay, 
Commander Ken worthy asked Mr. Montagu who was repbing, 
whether the Government of Bombay itself had recommended 
the transfer of land Revenue and Irrigation. This question was 
asked on my instruction. Although not a single amendment was 
adapted by the House, the discussion has, in my opinion, served 
very useful purpose. Several points have been cleared up and 
statement of the position of Government on important points have 
been elicited. I will take some other occasion to state them in 
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detail. But one or two of them are so important that 1 should 
like to mention them now. It was generally believed that the 
Provision in the Bill for the appointment of a Commission' at the 
expiration of ten years meant that there would be no change in the 
interval. The debate on the point which was raised by the amend- 
ment of Mr. Spoor elicited veiy useful reply from Mr. Montagu. 1 
will quote that reply in Mr. Montagues own words : — 

“If there is any remarkable and unforeseen developaient in tlie Indian con- 
dition in the short space of ten years, because ten years is a very short time, 
my Hon. friend is quite wrong ; it does not tie the hands of Parliament in any 
way whatever. There can always lie a Commission appointed in the interval. 
What this act says is that there must Vie a commission appointed at the end of 
ten ^ears ... ... it does not and cannot mean that in no circums- 

tances whatever will there be an investigation.” 

“It was also believed that the list of transferred subjects as 
finally settled by the Joint Committee was unalterable for a period of 
ten years. The debate on the motion cf Commander Ken worthy that 
the diarchy should come to an end at the end of six years elicited the 
following reply from Mr. Fisher on behalf of Government: — 

“May I point out that there is nothing in the Hill winch prevents revision 
taking place before ten jeavs Hut there must be a revision at the expiration 
of ten years. If it be true that great progress will be made and if it becomes 
obvums tliat the transb'ired subjects are being handpHl wisely aiul effectively 
to tile satisfaction of the Indian population by the Indian ministers, then there 
IS no obstacle to a rcMsiou at an eailier period than t(.n years.” 

“Similarly during the debate on Mr. Spoor's motion for the 
transfer of all subjects other than Law, Justice and l^olice in all the 
Provinces, Major Barnes asked the Government whether it was 
not possible within the ten years before the Statutory Commission 
sat to extend the list of transferred subjects, and Mr. Montagu’s 
reply was “Certainly.” It was also thought that the recommenda- 
tie IS of the Joint Committee prevented any change in the franchise 
proposals as now settled. In the debate on Mr. Spoor’s motion on 
clause 41, Sir J. D. Rees stated that the Government of India could 
make changes in the franchise. It was also made clear during the 
debate that the rules under clause 1 and clause 7 would be consider 
ed by the Joint Committee and submitted to the House of Commons 
for affirmative resolution. As I have just said there are several 
matters on which important statements have been elicited during 
the debate, and I do not propose to worry you by referring to them 
on this occasion. I do not also desire to refer to the debate in the 
House of Lords on this occasion. 

“My work being over and before leaving for India, I once more 
interviewed the. prominent members of the Labour Party and re- 
quested them to officially declare their sympathy and support to 
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India’s claim to complete self-government and in the continuance of 
our struggle for its achievement. Result was the message that Mr. 
Henderson read and the Labour Party approved at a Farewell Dinner 
in the House of Commons on the 18th of December 1919, 

“Let us recognise the good points in it and act as responsible 
men in those spheres of Government where responsibility is entrusted 
to us, and let us also utilise the other venues where we have no 
responsibility for the purposes of propaganda and agitation. Let 
us not cease agitating for, as Col. Wedgwood stated “ if agitation 
ends the Act supervenes,” Before I resume my seat I should like 
to express my sincere gratitude to Mr, Khaparde, Dr. Sathaye and 
Hr. Horniman who have given me all possible facilities and help in 
carying out the work, after your Chairman and other members 
of the deputation left for India.” 


Lord Sinha’s Arrival 

On January 16th Lord Sinha arrived in India and landed at 
Bombay. Great as was his fame abroad, the reception that was 
accorded to him was in tune with his achievements. Emperor, 
Statesmen, Princes, Ministers of England and Presidents of the 
two greatest Republics, France, and the United States, before 
them all Lord Sinha not only carried himself high but also the 
name of his Country amongst the nations of the World. During 
his two day’s stay in Bombay, almost all the groat political bodies. 
Princes, commercial magnates and politicians, joined together in 
feteing and welcoming him and giving joyous banquests in his 
favour. His presence infused new life into the gradually dying 
race of Moderates who now came forward again to start their 
campaign of cooperation with the Government. The romhng 
reception and the universal cordiality showered on his lordship 
all round, however, for once tempted him into an unjudic ous 
excursion into the field of Indian politics, before ho bad time to 
use his plummet. In all his speeches he poured forth his grateful 
heart in paying glowing tributes to Mr. Montagu and Lord Chelms- 
ford, at that time the worst hated man in India, and laboured 
much in reiterating what India had got by the new Reforms. 
There was not even a passing reference in his speeches to the 
Punjab and the wrongs from which lacerating Indian feeling was at 
that time suffering. The effect of this false st.'»,p and seK-absorption 
was soon seen in the country. From a rousing reception from 
every body at Bombay, he landed a few days after into a storm 
of aWse at Calcutta. 
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Lord Sinha’s Message * 

To an Associated Press representative, at Mr. S. R. Bomaniee^s 
residence on Jan. 16th Lord Sinha said : I am glad to find that all 
shades of opinion in India are agreed as to the necessity of working 
the Reform Act which is just passed in a spirit of harmony and 
co-operation. 1 cannot help thinking that, in view of this, it was 
unwise, and to my mind unjust, first to say that the Act does not 
satisfy the legitimate aspirations of the Indians, and secondly, to 
threaten further agitation. To my mind the best agitation for the 
purpose of increasing the sphere of our responsibility would be to 
try and discharge in a manner most satisfactory to the people of 
India, the responsibilities which are now proposed to be devolved 
upon us. Let me illustrate this by a concrete example. I will 
assume that the Local Self-Government, Education and Sanitation 
will become the transferred subjects. They are all important and 
will tax our energies to a very great extent. Instead of diverting 
ou%^nergios in asking for other subjects, like Law and Order, to bo 
im™|diately transferred, I venture to think that it is part of wisdom 
to Ij^n from now to formulate our policy with regard to each of 
those Subjects, Local Self-Government, Education and Sanitation. 
How are we going to find finance for them ? In what directions can 
wo expand them 'I Probably, a survey is necessary in addition to 
what has already been accomplished by the Local Governments. 
We shall have to begin to carry out that policy early next year. Are 
we ready with any I I think not. It will, therefore, be a waste r, 
energy of which we do not have superabundance, to begin agitation 
for the purpose of obtaining control over the departments of law 
and order. I mention this merely as examples. They can I 
multiplietl of/ infinitum. This is the message whi< i, above all, I 
should like to send to my countrymen all over India. Lot us begin 
to work. That will bo our agitation, and do not let us continue to 
talk which may end in nothing, and which will probably do us a 
g*eat deal of harm. 

Lastly, I venture to remind my countrymen of His Majesty’s 
appeal for co-operation. Without it, the Act will be more a paper 
constitution and the goal will be farther than ever. This I know, 
that so far as Parliament is concerned, they will not look with 
favour upon any alterations proposed before the next Statutory 
Commission investigates the whole subject matter. After all, evop 
if wo have to, wait for another period of 10 years, it is not such a 
very long time in the life of a Nation. The eyes of the world will 
be upon us. They will watch with inferest how we succeed in work* 
ing the constitution which is now ours. It is my firm belief that 
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il w.e do not succeed Jn working the Act effectively, we shall not 
ret^iin the sympathy of most, if not all, who helped us in the 
past. 

Welcomed by the Moderates — Tribute by Sir D. E. Wacha 

The same day was a gathering of members of the Western India 
National Liberal Association and friends at the Taj Mahal Hotel 
for welcoming Lord Sinha, when Sir Dinshavv Wacha, on behalf 
of the- Association, eulogised the services rendered by Lord 
Sinha in the enactment of the Reform Act which Sir Dinshaw 
referred as a Charter of Liberty, monumental and epoch-making 
in history. Sir Dinshaw hoped that the Act would bo worked 
successfully during the transitional and probationary period, and 
that progress would not be retarded by unreasonable opposition and 
calculated obstruction. The Moderate Party was unanimous in 
the determination to work the Act for all it was worth and earn 
further advance, and felt highly grateful to the Joint Parliamentary 
Committee, Members of both the Houses uf Parliment, the Secretary 
of State and Lord Sinha for their services in carrying the Reform 
Bill to the Statute Book. They were also proud of the signal 
triumph achieved by Lord Sinha as the first Indian to be raised to 
the British Peerage and the first Indian ITnder-Secrotary of State. 
If only India had a long line of men like Lord Sinha, India would 
reach the goal of full Responsible Self-Government sooner than they 
anticipated. 

Lord Sinha’s Reply 

In reply Lord Sinha first poured forth his heart felt tribute to 
the services rendered by Lord Chelmsford and Mr. Montagu in the 
matter of Indian reforms and pointedly testified to the genuiro 
zeal with which Lord Chelmsford had worked in giving practical 
shape to\he policy of responsible Government to bo given to India 
in the ne^r future. Continuing be said — 

“Gentlemen, I believe we have got more than wc expected. 
When I left India on the last occasion about fifteen or sixteen 
months ago, one of the great commercial magnates of Bombay, 
whom it is my privilege to call a friend, told me that if there were 
no reform other than fiscal reform or fiscal autonomy, he for one 
would be perfectly satisfied with that. Well, wo not got it? 

“Those who have road with care the Report of the Joint 
Committee will bear me out that their recommendation is that 
with regard to fiscal matters India shall have the same right 
to regulate her policy as all other Dominions of His Majesty, 
(Applause.) You may ask why has it not been embodied in the 
Statute, and perhaps judging from how tbiirgs proceed in India 
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and judging from the suspicion and distrust with which we were 
accustomed, I am sorry to say, but I hope it will no longer be so, 
the suspicion and disturst with which we look upon all declarations 
of policy, including the one which I have just mentioned, even the 
fact that it is not in the Statute, will perhaps be used for the 
purpose of saying that it is a mere pious wish expressed on behalf 
of the Joint Committee, in no manner binding upon Parliament 
and not conceding in reality the boon of being able to adjust our 
fiscal policy. I assure you, gentlemen, that it is my conviction 
that nothing can bo a greater mistake than that. The Joint 
Committee themselves have given the reason why it is not in the 
Statute, because if you look high and low among the Dominions 
you will not find any enactment to that effect ; for in theory and 
in law the British Parliament is supreme over not only India and 
Great Britain and Ireland, but over all the Dominions of Ilis 
Majesty. Therefore, there could not bo in the Parliament any Statute 
any enactment, restricting the authority of the Parliament. If it 
were, there is nothing to prevent the next Parliament from 
repealing that and from having another policy declared. I believe, 
as has been well said, so far as the Joint Committee Report and 
so far as the Act arc concerned, there is no pretence of giving with 
one hand and taking it away with another. Indeed, to my thinking, 
the whole future is in our hands. It is for us to make or mar it. 
It will depend on the spirit of harmony and co-operation which 
WQ bring to bear upon the working of these reforms. Indeed it 
will be impossible to work it without that spirit of unity and co- 
operation. I rejoice to find that all sections of opinion in India 
are agreed upon this, that this measure has got to be worked for 
all it’is worth, and if worked in the spirit which I have just 
mentioned, it will load us within a reasonable distance of time 
to the long wished for consummation.'’ 

Again, at a ' uicheon given by the Bombay Presidency associa- 
tion, replying to the toast proposed by Sir D. Petit, His Lordship of 
Raipur said : — 

“I know this, that to the best of my capacity and according to 
my lights, I have endeavoured to serve the cause which you and 
all others of my countrymen have at heart. I have not been 
in touch with a good deal of what has happened in India during 
the last three weeks or so. I have during the period read no news- 
papers and hardly any telegrams. It is only since yesterday 
1 had been in touch with the newspaper world. I am, therefore, 
unaware of what had been said and done in the great gathering 
at Amritsar and also at the great assembly that assembled at 
(Jalcutta last month. But what little I have seen during the 
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last two days that I have been in Bombay I am rejoiced to find 
an expression of generous appreciation and recognition* at the 
part and the proud privilege I had had in the passing of the 
Keforms Act. I never set much store on words and phrases. 
I do not myself care whether it is considered right to describe 
this Act as inadequate and disappointing, but I feel and 
I believe I have got the pulse of my countrymen when I think 
that in their heart of hearts they believe there has been 
a very substantial advance towards responsible Government 
in India. 

“At the risk of tiring your patience let me in a few sentences 
sum up what 1 believe had been achieved under the now form of 
Government. We have been promised with a sure hope of redemp- 
tion a fiscal autonomy for India. Wo have been promised and it is 
now a law of the realm, that the Secretary of Statons council shall 
have at least three if not more Indian members on that body. We 
have been promised that the pay and status of Indiaii members 
will be such as to make it possible for Indian members to serve in 
England. The present salary acted as a serious handicap to Indians 
of real merit to go six thousands miles away from their country for 
service. We had been further promised that the control of the 
Secretary of State is to ])e relaxed in every matter as regards the 
Government of India when the Government of India find that the 
measures enacted were in accord with the Legislature of the country, 
The Montagu Chelmsford Report recommended only two Indian 
members on the Executive Council of the Viceroy. We know 
now' that we shall have at least three Indian members on the ^ ice- 
roy's Council. Wo may have even four. We are indebted for this 
liberal measure to the sagacious statesmanship of Lord Selbourne. 
(Applause.) I believe that every member of the Committeer has 
in their report stated expressly that it would be a source of strength 
to the Government of India if we had more Indian members on the 
Viceroy’s Executive Council. Then you will remember that in the 
Montagu Chelmsford Report we had a statement that the Govern- 
ment of India should be left as far as possible intact in the new 
Act that was to bo enacted, and when you compare the jn'ovisions 
of the Statute which is now law, I hope you will agree that so far 
as the Government of India is concerned it has been liberalised to 
a far larger extent not only than that promised in the Report, but 
more than we had asked for three years ago. Then take the Ih'o- 
vincial Governments. Wo have not only Government responsible 
to the Indian Legislature but the Executive Council will contain 
an equal number of Europeans and Indians. We have not only one 
Indian now in the Executive Council but as many as four. Th< 
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advantages of such an arrangement are self-apparent, but it is not 
mere numbers that count. We have got practically absolute con- 
trol of all^ departments which are concerned with the building up 
of the Nation. Now, if these generous reforms can be described 
as inadequate and disappointing then to my mind words have no 
meaning. 

Ill conclusion I^rd Sinha said : Let it go forth to England 
and every other country in the whole world watching us^that 
wo in India are grateful to Great Britain for her sympathy towards 
India, that we know and recognise who are our true benefactois and 
that we shall justify the confidence and trust that England 
has thought fit to place on India. Let it go forth that we are 
truly gratofid for the message of His Majesty the King Emperor and 
to his appeal to make the reforms a success, so as to make it possible 
that in the fullness of time, and I think that that time is much 
nearer than many of us imagine, we shall call ourselves members 
of the world family which constitutes the League of Nations. 

Lord Sinha’s Sin. 

Nationalists in India were cross with Lord Sinha, inspite of 
his glorious achievements, because of his famous speech in the Lords 
during the passage of the Reforms bill, when ho declared that “India 
is not yet fully equipped for complete self goverment and I will be 
not so rash as to attempt to predict when she will be.^^ And now 
the triumphal manner in which he chose to throw out messages and 
lessons to his countrymen, and the panegyric which he showered on 
all those who were directly connected with the launching of the 
Reforms touched national feeling at its sore spot. For ever since 
the fateful events of the Punjab in April 1919 the name of Lord 
Chelmsford was every where an anathema, and just at this juncture 
when Lord Chelmsford was following the traditional viceregal policy 
of breaking into the heart the promise made into the ear in the 
matter of the King’s Proclamation, liOrd Sinha’s admirers fell into 
the error of giving political colour to a reception which should have 
been purely personal. On this ground alone there was not the least 
difference of opinion amongst the intelligentia throughout the length 
and breadth of the country. But at Calcutta, two days later, on 
the 1 8th January, the moderates tried to rehabilitate their party 
under the public utterances of Lord Sinha at Bombay and threw 
down the challenge that the public at large supported Ijord Sinha’s 
politics. This was at once taken up. On the arrival of Lord Sinha 
at Calcutta, ho was received at the Howrah station by a very large 
and inHuential gathering of prominent people and a grand procession 
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was organised to take him to a public reception at College square* 
Here his Lordship was expected to speak as he had spoken 
in Bombay. / 

The route taken by the procession was Howrah Bridge, 
Harrison Road and College Street. Three arch-ways were erected 
on the way and parts of the route were decorated with mottos in bold 
characters hung in several places, saying “Bande Malaram, Bengal 
welcomes you,^* “Peace unity and fraternity,^’ “They come laden 
with a nation’s love,” and so on. At College Street and College 
Square, however, were various mottos bung up in prominent places 
by the nationalists : — 

“India is' fit for full autonomy.” 

“Did Indians deservo no better Government.” 

“Rise above slave psychology." 

“Autonomy for the people and not peerage for the few.” 

“Liberties for the people and not ottices for the few.” 

“Bondage though guilded is no partnership.” 

“Remember Jallianwallah Bagh ” 

“Co operate with General Dyer ?” 

In front of the Senate House Lord Sinha was greeted by his 
friends and w^as again garlanded. The counter-demonstration by 
the Nationalists held immediately in front created a groat row and 
in the u)elee that ensued the moderate demonstration was quickly 
broken up and Lord Sinha was hastily obliged to withdraw himself 
to his home. 

The counter-demonstration ended with the passing of the 
following resolution : — 

“That this meeting of the citizens of Calcutta is emphatically 
of opinion that Lord iSinha’s expressed opinion on the Reform Act 
in no way represents the views of the majority of our countrymen : 
that the .eception accorded to him to day is not a reception accorded 
pn behalf of the public jf Calcutta and that' it would be disingenu- 
ous to represent it in any other light,” 

Reception of the Ali Brothers 

In contrast to the Sinha-reception, a glowing episode in the 
political history of this period was the grand public receptions 
'which followed in the trail of the famous Ali Brothers and the 
Punjab leaders, since released under the Royal Amnesty of 1919, 
as they toured throughout Northern India in a march of triumphal 
prooession. Lahore, Amritsar, and other places of the Punjab 
were the scenes of the wildest enthusiasm over the return back to 
their homes of those martyered heroes who had braved the Martial 
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Law Irightfulness of that irifatnoua O'Dwyerian regime of tfie 
Punjab of 1919, and of these the most abiding are the historic 
reception of the AH Brothers at Delhi and of the Punjab Leaders 
at Calcutta. 

Early in January 1920 Delhi citizens made preparations for the 
reception of their beloved leaders in a scale hitherto unparalleled. 
Triumphal arches, artistic decorations, festoons, banners and bunt- 
ings, draperies of silk and hangings of carpet, mottos in scarlet and 
gold and flags of the silver crescent were lavished in profusion 
throughout the main streets, from the shops in the ground floor to 
the house tops, Messrs. Shaukat Ali and Muhammad Ali arrived 
on January 9th and was received at the station by a crowd estimated 
at 2 lakhs. A long ring of cheers, winding and reverberating 
through the streets, ohawks and the narrow lanes of Delhi, which has 
never been heard or witnessed within its ramparts since the begin- 
ning of British rule in India, gave a sombre impression to the scene. 
iSo tense was popular feeling on the occasion that Government 
thought it fit to withdraw the military and the armed police from 
the place and for two days the town w’as given into the hands of the 
Ali Brothers and the populace. Dr. Ansari read the most touching 
message of welcome and Maulana Hasan Nizani read the following 
address on behalf of the citizens of Delhi and presented it in two 
separate silver caskets to the two brothers amidst thundering peals 
of applause. 

The most significant incident of the day came when Lala 
>Shankor Lai and Shiva Narain, the Homo Rule Heroes of Delhi, 
were presented to the Ali Brothers. Standing on the raised platform 
and facbig the huge audience, for a moment stilled as if by a spell, 
the great Moslem Leaders clasped their Hindu brethren in their 
arms and kissed each other. Up rose from the sea of human heads 
a tumultuous roar of enthusiasm and for a time, Hindus and Moslero.s 
gave themselves up to an orgy of mutual eml)races. Several purses 
of Gold and garlands studded with gold Mohurs were then vjresentcd 
to the Ali Brothers. 

The following is the translation of the address presented 
to the Ali Brothers :— 

“Honoured patriots, devoted servants of Islam, it is nearly five 
years when yoiu long internment with all sufferings and trials com- 
menced, when we, the citizens of Delhi, entrusted you to the care 
of God. Lot us first bend our knee for grateful contemplation to 
the Protector who has guarded you against the tide of reactionary 
Excesses forming the order of the day, who has granted it to the 
citizens of D3lhi and the Muslims of India to-day to avail themselves 
your sincere guidance and regard of matters spiritual and secular 
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affeo^iig thoiv struggle for uational existeuoe. The people of Delhi have 
speoial occasion to eoogratulate themselves on your restoration to 
liberty, because you were almost the first who undertook the task 
of dispelling the sombre silence which had befallen Delhi following 
the downfall of the Moghul power. It would be ingratitude on the 
part of the citizens of Delhi to forget that it was due to your efforts 
that Delhi began to meet We cannot forget yours was the first 
voice to awaken the slumbering masses of Delhi and a debt of 
gratitude under which you have allied us is one which we can 
searcely hope to repay. The unmistakable signs of the Hindu Muslim 
unity and especially of the resusdtaiiou of the Muslim Community 
observable in India to-day also bear witness to your invaluable services, 
and your worst enemy cannot attempt to deny you the honoured place 
in the list of the patriotic workers who are rearing magnificent temple 
of human prosperity on bedrock of freedom and the rights of man. It 
would require a volume to enumerate in detail your services regarding 
the M. A. O. College, Muslim University, galvanizing the Muslim 
community of India through your brilliant newspapers ‘Comra'^e’ and 
“Hamdard” (upon which descended the ever-hateful sword of Demo- 
cles “the Press Act’O, raising funds for the Muslim victims of the 
Balkan war, organizing competent, well equipped medical mission 
for the Turkish wounded, enlightening non-Muslims regarding the 
sanctity of mosques (wliich was preceded by the heartless massacre 
of some faithful Muslims at Cawnpore) not to mention the organi- 
sation of Anjuraaui Khuddami Kaaba and its admirable work to bring 
about the alleviation and hardships of Hijaz Pilgrims and the valuable 
services regarding the Muslim League. Your co-religionists, and 
compatriots fully value all your services, but there emerges from 
your political, and religious life one principle which claims the highest 
eminence and has been to us all as a lustrous ideal to achieve. It 
is none other than the example you have set us in firmness, fearless- 
ness in tolling the truth, iron resolve, illustrations of indomitable 
will according to Quranic text which says “neither are they daunted! 
nor are they unhappy.” Indeed it is example tit to adorn pastes 
of history in letters of gold to light the path of our coming genera- 
tion to the ultimate goal. It makes clear as noon day that 
faith, determination, sincerity are the throe mates which distinguish 
the true followers of the Prophet of Arabia. You set before your com- 
munity and country an example of pure, selfless, genuine patriotism 
which very largely contributed to the deejiening of shallow faith, 
ifjvigoration of fainting heart and steadying of faltering stops. 
Five years ago there were not many in India who had the courage 
of couvicticMt to declare openly the commandments of the law of 
00^1 regarding the question of Khilafat and the holy places, but 
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to-day every house top is resounding with open declaration with 
these very tenets. It is due to .you, with which you have presented 
your community in your own life, that the Mussalmaris are detei^ 
mined to-day to make every possible sacrifice for the sake of right- 
eousness and faith. Dear patriots, your restoration to liberty is a 
matter of profound rejoicing to us, because we have, at this supreme 
crisis when Muslim work is involved in the life and death struggle 
and India has been the unfortunate victim to naked coercion and 
appalling repression, the privilege of benefitting by your sincere 
guidance. Your presence in our midst will stimulates our community 
into solidarity seriously imperilled during the last five years of 
agonizing ordeals. The foundation stone of the Hindu- Muslim 
unity has already been laid upon which is now rising the superb 
monument of the united nation. Your participation in its 
up building will greatly contribute to the acceleration of our 
activity. Delhi of her hoary memories has been the scene of 
many royal arrival and departure. Princes and high-placed func- 
tionaries have graced this city with their presence, and it has seen 
many gorgeous procession, royal pageant and 1ms discharged the duty 
of welcoming the great ])ersonages, but if love and regard with 
which our welcome to you is iiispiied are to be a measure of spon- 
taneity, and genuineness, rarely has similar welcome been extended to 
others. It is not customary compliance with the usual conventions 
that our words of welooroo aim at, on the contrary, it is humble and 
inadequate tribute of love, Nothing can be more sincere effort on our 
part to fully appraise the lesson of >our life which has imparted us 
than try to approximate it in our daily life. Let ue therefore assure 
you that our real welcome to you consists in the affirmation that 
our anchor holds. " 

The Calcutta Reception 

Meanwhile the Brothers Ali were organising a deputation to 
the Viceroy on the Khilafat question (see \>. 148), and were moving 
about in the cause of the Khilafat. By the middle of February 
public activity in the ooiintry centred round the 2iid Khilafat 
co»iference at Bomday whither the Ali Brothers had gone accompani- 
ed by some of the Punjab l.eadors (see p. 15S). They arrived 
at Calcutta on 22iui February by special train. The unprecedented 
demonstration displayed by the public surpassed all similar demons- 
tration in enthusiasm and ardour, for Hindus, Moslems, v^ikhs, 
Marvvaris, Bhatias and all joined hands. A long procession was 
organised from the Howrah station to a mammoth panda! erected 
Oji the Halliday street. Flor«d gates ajid arches were erected at 
the inteiva) of a few paces, and at places thei’e were bandstands 
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with mhabats and other Indian muric. In front of the Marwari 
assooiation on Harrison Road, a floral arch was erected in the 
centre of which was placed a large sized picture of Mahomed Ali, 
Saukat Ali, and their revered mother. This was significant of 
the fusion of Hindu-Moslem interest, as not very long ago an 
unremitting feud used to exist between the Marwaris of Barrabazr 
and the Moslems of the neighbourhood. Tens of thousands of 
people of all shades lined the route of procession and assembled 
at the paudal where mustered all the great congress men of 
Calcutta and Bengal while the moderates shunned it to a man. 
Mr. B, Chakravarti, the president, then presented the following 
address on behalf of the Citizens of Calcutta. — 

With Love And Greeting To 

M. 8haul^at Ali, Mr. Satyapal, 

Lala Harkishfu 1^1, M. A. K. Azad, 

Mr. Duni Chand, Mr. Narayaiulas Kbaiiua, 

Dr. Kitchlew, Faiidit Kainbhuj Dutf Cbowdhury 

**On behalf of the citizens of l^alcutta, we beg to offer you p grcetiug of 
cordial and brotheily welcome. 

*‘We have nothing to offer you m the 8ha|>e of rank, riches or honourti nor 
do you come among us clad in oftice, authority or power. The bond between 
you and ourselves is not one of material give .and take, of favours bestowed and 
received, of rewards given or exjiected . it is one of common hoties and aspirations, 
of a common love and service, and, may we atld, of a common liability to snffi'f 
and enlure, 

ou, each of you, in your separate splieres, for biiovt or for long, according 
to the ale of you years, have suffered and laboure<l in the cause of your country. 
Some of you, in humble and retired walks of life, toded for the redemption of 
your suffering b Uow bretiiren ; others, calbni by fortune to rank among the 
great ones of tl»i tarth ha'>’e proved their faith when so many were false. But, 
gentle or simple, ye (dl wef,- steadfast in the liour of <langer ; and the Almighty 
lijis set bis crown ujMin your work by giving you the hign ami cherished privilege 
of sufering for your country. Ye were faithful in tfie few things of life and 
so in the fulne^'" of tim<*, God chose you out to be faithful in many. Ho set 
you u ) as on a jiedestal <»f trial agony ; and our hearts glow with fervuit 
ttdmir? tion as v\c think o the courage, endurance and patient heroism with 
which you bore u.i under th lieavy lurdeu of high-handed ini(|Uity. 

*<Vc emerge ''oni your ' Mbulations like gold thrice- testal in fire • t‘ ' stump 
of the Almightyb grasp is upon you an*l your work : ye areasch(*8.Minbtrtt- 
menU in the hands of your ..laker, fashioned and wildetl by suffering tow oik 
out hU|i«||i08e8 u tile larg. and beneficent economy of the universe. Ye have 
labom jS^nd ye i ave endure d, what moTi do we except of frail humanity ? 

^rftet long jeriods of suffering and detention yo have been pel united to 
regain your freedom and ‘o return to your normal places in life : but there 
areotlers to wlom the b.essing of liberty is still deniiHl. To us in Bengal, 
this thought comes with a sense of keen and poignant sorrow, for we cannot 
forget that numbers of our young men are still spending weary days and 
hours— some in tl e far Amh mans, and some in the jails of Bengal, many amid 
circumstances of grievous and Intolerable hardship. And as we have our portion 
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of suffering in Bengal, so have you in the Punjab, so have you in Maharashtra 
ami so in other parts of the country. The same tale comes from everywhere 
and inspite of the King’s gracious message there is desolation at many hearths 
in the land. For all such brothers, privileged to suffer for their motherland, 
our only prayer on this auspicious occasion shall, be, *May they be strong ami 
patient in their suffering even as ye were strong and patient in yours.’ 

We have tlie honour to remain, 

Vour grat-eful and admiring fellow-countrymen, 

The Citizens of Calculte. 

For the next few days Hindus, Moslems and Marwaris of 
Calcutta gave themselves up in offering receptions and banquets 
in honour of their guests. The student population of Calcutta 
met them on the 27th February and presented the following 
address.— 

*‘VViion cloutU of gloom and despair uiov gathering on the political horizon, you 
htovKl up feail Shiy to champion the just cause ot our countrymen, and the suffer- 
ings of the martyiH were your hit. Hut by the grace of (jio<1 au<l through the 
clemency <»( His Majesty the King-EmpvOor rou liuve been restored to us. Your 
sufferings have not only rouvnl up in vou a str.oiger (h termination to devote 
yourselves wholly to the cause* of our Motlieiland but hav(‘ been mstiumental in 
bringing about the <lavvn (»f a new era in our national lite. The Hindu Moslem 
unity has Is^eu one ot tiu* direct results. Nor base your sufbTmgs Wn lost 
upon U8. The h *roie (‘vanqde of your nobl* ai.d silent self-sacritice has inspired 
us with a burning vleMre to follow m your wake and to sei\(* our Motherland. 

“Bilovcii hadtr^, standing on the dawn of a new era, we are b(‘holding the 
vision of a glorious luture. Throbbing with tl.e pulse of a new life, our young 
spirit 18 Sivkmg to realise itsi If through the service of the Motlurland. At the 
m(>8t imprv'ssiouabl • stage of our hie we look up to you foi direction and guidance 
HO that we may follow the path of truth and justice only, rist* above all paity- 
spirit and mean hat n't!, au<l learn to sufhr with strong and silent det(*rmi nation, 
•♦Dear lemlers, while wv aie di^eply thankful to D<mI for your return, our heart 
g«H‘S out III sympathy to those of our brethren w ho havi* not been yet nh asid, 
ho|)e and trust that iulh st uk* of tlu* Iloyal ( I m ncy will Iw* made and thus 
blip the birth oi a new spirit ot trust and fillowship. 

“May Clod give us the same (Kiwer of patience and fortitiuh, love and faith, 
which sustained you in your hours of trouble, and may H is blessings and your 
bimevlications b * upon us in our deb rmi nation tostrveour Motherland and to 
fight for truth au<l justice fearlessly, howev< r strong the fore^'s in opiiosition l>e. 

“May Hod spare you to us for years to come and give you strength and light 
to serve God, humanity and tlu* Motherland, is the i^arnest prayer of 

Your Ailmirers 
The Stndt uts of Calcutta. 



The JhgJlianwalla Bagh 

A national event of far greater significance than all these 
receptions and banquets was the announcement made on the 1 4th 
February by Lala Girdharilal that Jhallianwalla Bagh had been 
acquired for the nation. The Committee appointed by the Amrit- 
sar Congress to deal with this transaction consisted of M. Gandhi, 
Pandits Malaviya and Nehru, Swami Shradhananda, and Messrs 
Kitchlew, Girdharilal and Harkishenlal. They issued a press note 
intimating the nation of the result of the negotiations for the 
purchase and making a public appeal for 10 lacs for a suitable 
memorial. On this subject Mahatma Gandhi wrote the following 
note in his paper “Young India.’^ 

“There was an unfortunate hitch about the purchase of this Bagh 
for the nation. Thanks to the efforts of the Hon. Pufidit Madan 
Mohan Malaviya, Sanyasi Swami Shri Shard hananda and the local 
leaders it has now become the property of the nation subject to the 
full payment of the purchase price within throe months from the 
dth instant. The purchase price is Rs. 5,36,000. And the amount 
must be raised within the prescribed period. 

“It is therefore necessary to examine the propriety of making this 
purchase on behalf of the nation especially as it has boon questioned 
even in enlightened quarters. With the Cawnpore Memorial before 
us the attitude is not to be wondered at. But with all respect to 
objectors I cannot help saying that if the Bagh had not been 
acquired it would have been a national disgrace. Can we afford to 
forget those five hundred or more men who were killed although 
they had done nothing wrong either morcdly or legally ! If they had 
died knowingly and willingly if realising their innoceiico they had 
stood their ground and faced the .shots from the fifty rifles they 
would have gone down to history as saints, heroes and patriots. But 
even as it was the tragedy became one of first cla.ss national im- 
portance. Nations are born out of travail and suffering. We 
should forfeit all title to be considered a nation if we failed to 
treasure the memory of those who in our battle for political freedom 
might innocently or for the crimes of others lose their lives or other- 
wise suffer. We were unable to protect our helpleos countrymen 
when they were ruthlessly massacred. We may decline if we will to 
avenge the wrong. The nation will not lose if we did. But shall 
^©^can we afford to-- decline to perpetuate the memory and to 
show to the surviving members of the families of the dead that we 
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are sharere in their sufferings by erecting a national tombstone and 
by telling the world thereby that in the death of these men each one 
of us has lost dear relations 1 If national instinct does not mean 
at least this much kinship it has no meaning for me. 1 hold it to be 
our duty to toll the present generations yet unborn that in our march 
towards ,true freedom we must be prepared for repetitions of the 
wrongs such as the Jallianwala Bagh massacre. We must provide 
against them, wo must not seek them, but we must be ready to face 
them if they come again. I would not have us tlinch from the battle 
of national life. The supremo lesson of the Amritsar Congress was 
tliat the sufferings of the Punjab did not dishearten the nation 
but that the nation treated them as a matter of course. Some of us 
made a ttupid mistake and the inrocont suffered for them. We 
must ill future try to avoid the mistakes but in spite of our best 
effort we may fail to convert every one to sanity. We must there- 
fore be ready for the repetition of the suHTerii gs of the guiltless by 
t(dling the country now that they and theirs shall not be forgotten 
hut that the memory of the innocent dead shall be regarded as a 
sacred trust and that the surviving relations shall have the right to 
look to the nation for maintenace in case of need. This is the 
primary meaning of the memorial. And has not the blood of the 
Mahomedan mixed with that of the Hindu 1 Has not the blood of 
the Sikh mixed with that of the Sanatanist and the Sama.ii8t ? The 
momoiial should be a national emblem of an honest and sustained 
effort to achieve Hindu* Muslim unity. 

But the objector’s objection still remains unanswered. Will 
not the memorial also perpetuate bitterness and ill-will ? It will 
depend upon the trustees. And if I know them I know that that 
is not their intention at all. I know that such was not the intention 
of the vast assembly. I do not wish to convey that bitterness was 
not there. It. was there not in any way suppressed. But the idea 
of the memorial had nothing of bitterness in it. The people want 
to, they must bo encouraged to forget the doer and his madness. 
What General Dyer did we may all do if we had his responsibility 
and opportunity. To err is human and it must be held to equally 
human to forgive if wo, though being falliable, would like rather to 
be forgiven than punished and reminded of our misdeeds. Nor 
does this mean that we may not ask for General Dyer’s dismissal. 
A lunatic cannot be kept in a position from which he can do harm 
to his neighbours. But just as we do not bear ill-will towards a 
lunatic, so to may we not bear ill-will even towards General Dyer. 
I would therefore eschew from the memorial all idea of bitterness 
and ill-will but treat it a sacred memory and regard the Bagh dm a 
place of pilgrimage to be visited by all irrespective of class, creed 
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or colour* I would invite Englishmen to appreciate our ieeling in 
the matter ask them by subscribing to the memorial in the 
of the BoyaJ Proclamation to make common cause with us in our 
endeavour to regain consciousness, realise the same freedom that 
they enjoy under the same constitution and to realise Hindu-Muslim 
unity without which there can be no true progress for India. 
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Punjab Enquiry Reports 

By the end of March 1920 the long expected report of the 
Congress Sub-Committee on the late Punjab disorders was issued. 
The Sub-Committee consisted of M. Gandhi and Messrs C. R. Dass, 
A. Taybji and M. R. Jayakar ; it was appointed in November of 
the previous year to conduct a non-official enquiry into the disorders 
of the Punjab. The report was submitted to the President of the 
Congress, Pundit Motilal Nehru and through him to the All India 
Congress Committee for consideration and steps to be adopted. 
Copies of the report were at once placed before the Secretary of 
State, His Majesty’s Government, the Viceroy and the Government 
of India and to the Press at laige. 

They examined over 1700 witnesses and selected for publication 
about G50 statements. Every admitted statement was verified by 
one Commissioner and no statement was admitted without sufficient 
cross-examination. Enquiry was confined to the martial law area 
and to the districts in which it was proclaimed. The Commissioners 
freely availed themselves of the evidence before the Hunter Com- 
mittee in order to strengthen or correct their conclusions. 

The Report 

The report opens with a brief historical and geographical 
survey of the Punjab. The second chapter is devoted to a critical 
examination of 8ir Michael O’Dwyor’s administration in the 
course of which the Commissioners say: — 

“ Wo feel tempted to say that ho invited violence from the 
people so that he could crush them. Evidence in the appendix 
shows that he subjected the Punjab to the gravest provocation under 
which they momoiitarily lost self-control. They have paid dearly 
for it, but they have also with amazing quickness regained self 
control and risen purified through the fire of sufferings most undeser- 
ved and earned a certificate for sanity given to them by Sir 
M. O’Dwyer.” 

The third chapter is a criticism of the Rowlatt Bills and con- 
cludes with the declaration that the Government were unjustified 
in placing on the statute book on the eve of liberal reforms that 
extraordirary measure to deal with anarchy as if anarchy bad been 
an epidemic instead of being rare in India. 

The fourth chapter headed ‘‘satyagraba” examines that doctrine 
as it was preached ; the conolusion drawn was that '.neither satya- 
graha nor hartal had anything to do with the mob excesses. 

The fifth, and by far the biggest chapter, is divided into two 
sections and is devoted to consideration and examination of the 

10 
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administration of Martial law in the Punjab. Regarding this 
the Commissioners say : — “The theory of rebellion or war completely 
broke down before the Hunter Committee, there was no proof 
of organisation outside the Punjab and behind the so-called 
conspiracy. And if Martial law was unjustified, much more so was 
its prolongation for nearly two months. The measures taken under 
it were such as to disgrace any Government calling itself civilized. 
Its inauguration was heralded by the massacre of the innocents of 
the Jallianwala Bagh. The tone of frightfulness set off by General 
Dyer was. approved by Sir M. O'Dwyei during the two dark months 
that followed. If our figures are correct, and we held them to be so, 
nearly twelve hundred lives were lost, at least three-thousand six- 
hundred men were w^ounded and some permanently disabled. The 
vengeance taken was out of all proportion to the wrong done by the 
people and the wrong, moreover, was initiated under grave provoca- 
tion. The slow torture administered to survivors during the 
martial law period, we have sufiicieiitly described. We can only 
hope that the revelations presented by us will make the re petition 
of atrocities impossible.*' 


General Conclusions. 

In concluding the chapter, the Commissionois hold: “We 
have been obliged in places to use strong language, but we 
have used every adjective with due deliberation. We re- 
cognise we have no right to expect an impossible standard of 
correctness from the Government. In times of excitement and 
difficulty, any officer is prone to make mistakes in spite of the best 
intentions. We recognise too, when the country is on the eve of 
important changes introduced in the administration and the 
Sovereign has made an appeal to the officials and the people for 
co-operation, we should say nothing that may be calculated to retard 
progress. But we feel that it is impossible to ignore the acts of 
atrocious injustice on a wholesale sc.ale by responsible officers, as 
it would not be possible, no matter how bright the future might 
be, to ignore criminal acts of the people. In our opinion it is more 
necessary, now than ever before, that official wrongs should be 
purged as well as the people's. The task of working the Reforms 
and making India realise her goal in the quickest time possible 
would be well nigh impossible if both the people and the officials 
did not approach it with clean hands and clean minds. 

If therefore we recommend that the officials who have erred 
should be brought to justice we do so not . in a vindictive spirit but 
in order that the administration of the country may become purified 
qf corruption and injustice. Whilst therefore we believe that the 
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mob excesses in Amritsar aud elsewhere were wrong and deserving 
of condemnation, we are equally sure the popular misdeeds have 
been more than punished by the action of the authorities. We 
believe had Mr. Gandhi not been arrested whilst he was on his 
way to Delhi and the Punjab and had Kitchlew and Satyapal not 
been arrested and deported, the innocent English lives would have 
been saved and valuable property including Christian Churches 
not destroyed. These two acts of the Punjab Government were 
uncalled-for and served like matches applied to material rendered 
inflamablo by previous progress. 

The ViccToy^s responsibility. 

“In examining in detail the events in different districts of the 
Punjab, we have refrained from saying anytliirig regarding the 
Government of India. It is impossible, however, to ignore o? 
slur over the inaction, if not active partici]n\tion, of the Central 
Government in otlicial action.s. The Aiccroy never took the 
trouble of examining the people’s case. He ignored the telegrams 
and letters from individuals aud public l)odics. lie endorsed 
the action of the Punjab Government without cmiuiry. He clothed 
the officials with indemnify in indecent haste. He never wont to 
the Punjab to make a personal inquiry even after the occurrences. 
He ought to have known, at least in May, everything that various 
official witnesses have admitted, and yet be failed to inform the 
public or the Imperial Government of the full nature of the 
JalliaiiNN alia Bngh massacre or the subsequent acts done under 
martial law. He became a party to preventing even a noble and 
well known English Chirstian of unimpeachable voracity in the 
person of Mr. Andrews from proceeding to the Punjab whilst he 
was on his way not to inflame passions l>ut simply to find out the 
truth. He allowed Mr. Thompson, Chief Secretary, Punjab 
Government, to indulge in a distortion of facts and insult Malaviya 
whose statements made in the Council have almost all been now 
proved to bo true out of the mouths of official witnesses themselves. 
He expressed such a callous indifrorcnce to popular feelings, and 
betrayed such criminal want of imagination that he would not 
postpone death sentences pronounced by the martial law tribunals 
except after he was forced so to do by the Secretary of State for 
India, He seems to have closed his heart against further light 
by shutting out (]uostions by a rospoiisible member of the Council 
like Malaviya. lie would not visit the Punjab for local inquiry. 
We refrain from criticising his attitude over the Powlatt agitation. 
But a sense of public safety forbids us to ignore His Excellency’s 
inability to appreciate deal with the situation in April, Whilst 
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thdreiore we do not think Hia Excellency has wilfully neglected 
the interests of those who were entrusted to his charge by His 
Majesty, we regret to say His Excellency Lord Chelmsford proved 
himself incapable of holding the high office to which he was called 
and we are of opinion that His Excellency should be re-called. 

Other conclusions Summarised 

“We summarise below our other conclusions : — (l). The people 
of the Punjab were incensed against O’Dwyer’s administration by 
reason of his studied contempt and disturst of the educated classes 
and by the reason of cruel and compulsory methods adopted during 
the war for obtaining recruits and monetary contributions and by 
his suppression of public opinion by gagging the local press and 
shutting out nationalist newspapers from outside the Punjab. 
ifi) The Rowlatt agitation disturbed the public mind and shook 
public confidence in the goodwill of the Government. This was 
shared by the Punjab in a fuller measure perhaps than elsewhere 
because of the use made by Sir M. O’Dwyer of the Defence of 
India Act for purposes of stifling public movements. (3) Satyagraha 
movement and hartal which was designed as a precursor of it, whilst 
they vitalised the whole country into activity, saved it from more 
awful and more widespread calamities by restraining violent 
tendencies and passions of the people. (4) The Rowlatt agitation 
was not conceived in anti-British spirit and the Satyagraha move- 
ment was conceived and conducted in a spirit entirely free from 
ill-will and violence. (5) There was no conspiracy to overthrow 
the Government in the Punjab. (6) The arrest and internment of 
Mr. Gandhi and the arrests and deportations of Kitchlow and 
Satyapal were unjustifiable and were the only direct cause of the 
hysterical popular excitement. (7) Mob violence which began at 
Amritsar was directly duo to the firing at the Railway overbridge 
and the sight of dead and wounded at a time when the excitement 
had reached white heat. (8) Whatever the cause of provocation 
the mob excesses are deeply to be regretted and condemned. (9) 
So far as the facts are publicly known, no reasonable cause has 
been shown to justify the introduction of martial law. (10) In 
each case martial law was proclaimed after order had been complete- 
ly restored. (11). Even if it be held that the introduction of martial 
law was a State necessity, it was unduly prolonged. (12) Most 
of the measures taken under martial law in all the five districts 
were unnecessary, cruel, oppressive and in utter disregard of the 
feelings of the people affected by them. (13) In Lahore, Akalgarb, 
Ramnagar, Gujerat, Jollapur, Jattan, Lyallpur and Sheikhupura 
there were no mob excesses at all worthy of the name. 04) 
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Jallianwalla Bagh massacre was a calculated piece of inhumanity 
towards utterly innocent and unarmed men, including children, 
and unparalleled for its ferocity in the history of modern British 
Administration. (15) Martial law tribunals and summary courts 
were made the means of harassing innocent people and resulted 
in the abortion of justice on a wide scale and under the name of 
justice caused moral and material sufferings to hundreds of men and 
women. (\6) The crawling order and other fancy punishments were 
unworthy of a civilised administration and were symptomatic of 
moral degradation of their inventor. (17) The imposition of indemnity 
and of punitive police at various places notwithstanding the exemplary 
and vindictive punishments meted out through nearly two long 
months to innocent men, and exaction of fines and illegal impositions 
were uncalled for, unjust and added injury. (18) Corruption and 
bribery that took place during martial law form a separate chapter of 
grievance which could have been easily avoided under a sympathetic 
administration. (19) The measures necessary for redressing the wrong 
done to the people for the purification of the administration and for 
preventing repetition in future of oliicial lawlessness are (a) The 
repeal of the Rowlatt Act, (b) Relieving O’ Dwyer of any responsible 
office under the Crown, (c) Relieving Dyer, Johnson, O’Brien, 
Bosworth-Smith, Sri Ram Sud and Malik Sahib Khan of any posi- 
tion of responsibility under the crown, (d) Local inquiry into 
the corrupt practices of minor officials whose names have 
been mentioned in the statements published by us and their 
dismissal on proof of their guilt, (c) Recall of the Viceroy, 
(f) Refund of fines collected from the people who were 
convicted by special tribunals and summary courts, remission 
of all indemnity imposed on cities affected, refund thereof 
where it has already been collected and removal of punitive 
police. 

“It is our deliberate opinion that O’Dwyer, Dyer, Johnson, 
O’Brien, Bosworth-Smith, Sri Ram Sud and Malik Sahib Khan 
have been guilty of such illegalities that they deserve to be impeacl: 
ed, but we purposely refrain from advising any such course becaus^^ 
we believe India can only gain by waiving right. Future purity will 
be sufficiently guaranteed by the dismissal of the officials concern^*d. 
We believe Col. Macrae and Captain Doveton havv^ failed equally 
with O’Brien and others to carry out their trust, but we have 
purposely refrained from advising any public action against them 
as unlike others mentioned by us. These two officers were inexperi- 
enced and their brutality was not so studied and calculated ns that 
of experienced officers.” 

lO(fl) 
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The Hunter Report on Punjab Disturbances 

Lord Banter’s report was issued late in May 1920 in a bulky 
volume of 200 pages with appendices containing maps and statistics. 
One hundred pages were devoted to the Majority Report, signed 
by the five European members, and sixty pages to the Minority 
Report by the three Indian members. Both the European and 
Indian members broadly agreed in their views of the outstanding 
causes and the principal events leading to the outbreaks. 

They considered the Satyagraha or Civil Disobedience movement 
of Mr. Gandhi responsible for undermining the law-abiding instincts 
of the population at a time when these instincts were strained to 
the uttermost by economic distress, war weariness, anxiety as to the 
political future of India, apprehension as to the Turkish peace 
terms and agitation against the policy of the Government of India 
ill pressing forward and passing the Rowlatt Act. They did not 
consider that the recruiting methods employed in the Punjab had 
anything to do with the unrest in that province, but they pointed out 
the contrast between the awakening aspirations of India and the 
restrictions upon liberty so freely indulged in by the otficials. The 
Indian members also pointedly drew attention to the fact that the 
administration of the Punjab w'as provokingly unsympathetic towards 
Indian aspirations. 

With the exception of Jallianwala Bagh and certain minor 
incidents, both the reports generally agreed in the justification of 
the firing done by police and military. They both also agreed in 
pronouncing unfavourably upon General Dyer’s handling of the 
Jallianwala Bagh meeting and upon certain of the orders passed 
in the course of the administration of Martial Law. They agreed in 
exonerating the Government of India from all blame. This was, 
however, natural, as the Commission was appointed by the Govern- 
ment of India and not by the Home Government as demanded by 
Indians. 

The Indian and the European members markedly ditfored in 
their view as to the precise nature of the disorders, as to the wisdom 
of introducing and continuing martial law, as to the justification for 
the policy pursued by the Punjab Government wdiile the troubles 
were on, and as to the gravity and proper appreciation of certain 
happenings on the broad question oF the nature of the disturbances. 

The European members emphatically stated that “open rebellion” 
was their only suitable description, possessing as they did, a public 
and general object, namely, an attempt to paralyse the arm of 
Government by the extensive destruction of Government buildings 
and means of communication. The element of rebellion,’ they 
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said, disti^iCfc from mere riot on the one hand and from political 
opposition to Government on the other, can be traced throughout. 
In what sense it may be considered to lack openness, we have failed 
to discover,” They considered that the nature of the movement 
was not affected by the omission of the mobs to seize tirerms, since 
implements appropriate to the work of destruction were never 
lacking. Great stress was laid upon the gravity of the menace to 
communications and upon the language, said to be seditious, used by 
the mobs and the violent posters exhibited in certain places. 

The Indian members, however, while admitting that the acts of 
the mobs might amount to waging war in the legal sense, objected 
to the description of the disorders as “open rebellion,” which implied 
a rising for the purpose of turning out the British Government, which 
was certainly not the intention of the rioters. They say, “We are 
unable to agree in the view that the riots in the Punjab were in 
the nature of a rebellion. To suggest that they had elements of a 
revolution and might have rapidly developed into one, is, we 
venture to say, an exaggerated view of the events which is not 
justified.” They did not share the view of the European members as 
to the exterme gravity of the attacks upon the railways, telegraphs 
and bridges, but pointed to the omission of the mobs to look for swords 
and guns, further there was entire absence of evidence regarding any 
antecedent conspiracy as a mainspring of the disorders. 

Concerning the necessity for the imposition and continuance of 
martial law, the Euroi)can members thought that it was difficult, 
iirobably unsafe, not to assume at the time that the outbreaks were 
the work of a definite organisation and that it would have been 
imprudent to treat the dit^uvnt occurrences as independent and 
isolated riots. “In our opinion,” they .said, the situation which had 
arisen in the Punjab was one of extreme gra\ity and the authorities 
w re justified in declaring Martial Lasv and partially superseding the 
ordinary tribunals in the dilferent districts to which martial law was 
applied.” They further considered that those responsible for the 
maintenance of martial law gave a careful considerate judgment. 
On the ot*lior hand, the Indian members strongly censure the Punjab 
Go\ernment for assuming the disorders to be a rebellion and for per- 
suading itself rather ea.sily that Martial Law was necessary. They 
stated that Martial Law came into existence when the crisis v.^as 
past, at a time when the situation afforded no justification for it. 
and declared that its imposition for preventive punitive purposes 
was constitutionally unjustifiable, and that its continuance was wholly 
unnecessary. The report investigated in detail the origin and cuurse 
of the disturbances in various localities, and both the Indian and 
European members were in complete agreement respecting events in 
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Delhi eud Bombay, holding that the measure taken by the authorities 
at these places, as distinguished from the Punjab, were reasonable 
and paid tribute to the conduct of Mr. Barron, the Chief Cotniui- 
ssioner of Delhi, and Mr. Chatfield, the Collector of Ahmedabad for 
their tactful handling of the situation. 

The Indian members differed from the European members 
as to the merit of restriction placed upon Mr. Gandhi's 
movement, but they admit the possibility that developments 
dangerous to the public peace might have ensued from his presence 
at Delhi and in the Punjab. Regarding Amritsar, the European 
members held that the outbreak was anti-Government at every 
stage, hostility to Government quickly merging into antipathy for 
Europeans as such and culminating on April lOth in the brutal 
murder of five inoffensive persons and savage assault on others. 

The Tudian members opined that the anti-European sentiment 
developed subsequent to the Military firing of April 10th, but the firing 
was perhaps necessary. The European members approved the action of 
the authorities prior to April 13, considering it impossible that de facto 
martial law could fail to result from the happenings of April 10th. 
But while admitting the difficulties of the situation, they considered 
that General Dyer's conduct at the Jallianwala Bagh was open to 
criticism in two respects, first, that he fired without warning and 
second, in that he continued firing too long. They did not believe 
that the mob would have dispersed if warned and consi b red that 
the firing would have hi en necessary in any case. They considered 
that General Dyer, through a mistaken belief that continued 
firing would be justifiid by the effect produced in other places, 
committed a grave error in firing too long. They found no grounds, 
howe\8r, for believing that this action saved the situation and 
averted a second mutiny, but they did not think that General 
Dyer could be blamed tor not attending to the wounded as they are 
not convinced that any one was exposed to unnecessary suffering for 
want of medical attention. This opinion was not shared by the 
India?! members, who, while agreeing in the condemnation ©f General 
Dyer’s action, took a graver view of the whole incident, stigmatizing 
bis conduct as inhuman and un-British. 

Regarding the outbreaks in the other towns of the Punjab, 
both the Eortpean ami Indian members agreed generally upon the 
dangers inseparable from their employment and the difficulties of 
justifying every detail of the action taken. The Indian members 
emphasised that difficulty, objected to certain specific incidents and 
further thought unjustifiable some of the unnecessary firing done at 
Chuharkhana and Sheikhupura. 
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In considering the working of the courts set up to try the 
offenders, the European members admitted that the trials were 
lengthy, detailed and careful, but regarded it as inexpedient not to 
have sent some of the accused, notably Mr. Kitchlew and Mr. 
Satyapal, before the ordinary courts. They note that the necessity 
for making excessive redactions in the sentences could have been 
lessened in the case of the minor offenders charged, htid they not 
been pressed before the tribunals when established which left the 
tribunals no option but to pass sentences of the severest kind. They 
think that while the number of persons arrested and detained with 
out being brought to trial was regrettably large, the investigation 
was on the whole not done very badly or oppressively. 

The Indian members here defer redregarding the working of the 
Courts and the methods of arrest as highly objectionable. All the 
members agreed in commenting strongly upon the exclusion of 
lawyers outside Punjab and in considering that the sentences of 
Hogging were too numerous, having regard to the strong public 
sentiment which existed in India against corporal punishment. Kegard- 
ing the general administration of Martial Law, the European members 
objected that it should have assumed such an intensive form, 
further condemning certain of the orders as injudicious and calcula- 
ted to cause unnecessary inconvenience to the civil population. They 
objected to General l)yer\s order that any one desiring to traverse 
the street where Miss Sherwood was brutally assaulted should crawl. 
The orders passed in Lahore against students were condemned as 
unnecessarily severe and serving no useful purpose. In all these 
matters the Indian members took a more serious view, and strongly 
denounced the actions taken as unjustifiable and calculated to 
humiliate and to foment racial bitterness. 
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The First 

All India Labour Conference 

* Madras, 22nd. March 1920 

The Conference was very largely attended by labourers, visitors 
and sympathisers. Delegates numbering about 300 from as many 
as eighteen Labour Unions were present — the Madras Labour Union, 
the Printers’ Labour Union, Government Printers’ Labour Union] 
Iron Metel Workmen’§ Union, Aluminium Workers’ Union, Tram- 
waymen’s Union, Kerosine Oil Tank Men’s Union, Perambur Railway 
Workshop Men’s Union, Negapatam Railway Union, Scavengers’ 
Union, Electric Supply Corporation Men’s Union, Port Trust Union 
Mount Road Workers’ Union, Rickshawallahs’ Union, South Indian 
M. and S M. Railway Gang Union, Corporation Pumping Station 
Union and Domestic Workers’ Union. One special feature of the 
Conference was that no pandal was erected and no decorated plat- 
form was raised for the seating accommodation of the delegates 
visitors and members of the Reception Committee. The canopy of 
the mango trees provided protection from the sun. Nor was there 
lack of imagination in the proceedings. A scavenger was escorted 
up the platform and ho addressed the Conference on the grievances 
of the men of his profession. Except a few visitors, chiefly Europeans 
who wore seated on chairs, all others knelt or squatted on the 
ground in right Indian fashion. Among those present were Dewan 
Bahadur P. Keshava Pillai, Mr. Lodd Govindoss, Messrs. V. P. 
Pakiriswami Pillai (Negapatam), Amy Lubrahmania Sastri] 
Miss Satapodhyaya, Swami Rudrakoteeswarar, Messers M. s! 
Kamath, Kumaraswamy Chotti, V. Chakkarai, T. V. Kalayana' 
sundra Mudaliar, K, Govindu Chariar, T. Manual, D. Ebenezer G, 
Harisarvothama Row, A. T Luker, S. T. Binstead, R J C. Robertson] 
A. M. MeDoughall, G. Kennoth, T. V. Gopala swami Mudaliar, p! 
Chenchaih, V. Venkatasubbah, C. Rajagopalachariar, E. L. Aiyer] 
T. Adinarayana Chettiar, S Gurushwamy Che tty, Joseph Arnater 
Rao Sahib Dr. U. Rama Rao, the Hon’ble Mr C. Raja and Sister 
Balambal. The preceedings were conducted in the vernacular of the 
province especially in Tamil. Proceedings commenced with the 
singing of national songs by Sister Balambal. 

11 
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The Welcome Address. 

Mr. T, V. Kalyanasundara Mudaliar, Chairman of the Reception 
Committee, and one of the labour leaders of Madras, in welcoming 
the delegates said that the poverty of India would be removed and 
the motherland enriched only if the industries were developed and 
the Labour conditions improved. He was of opinion that “labour'* 
included brain work and also manual labour. The world ia a collec- 
tion of different kinds of labourers. The brainworker should 
sympathise with the manual labourers. Labour conditions had 
largely improved in England. Labour had become a power in the 
land there and was taking greater and greater share in the adminis- 
tration of the country. Eight hours a day was the rule there 
established whereas in India labourers were made to work 12 hours 
a day. This backward condition of labour in India was due to the 
fa:;t that the governing classes and educated men had been taking 
very little or no care of labour. The Madra^ labour Union was the 
first Union started in Madras. Since its formation other Unions 
were formed. More Unions ought to come into existence. Unions, 
he emphasised, were formed not to strike woik, as was wrongly 
suppo^;od by som3 but for the formation of such Unions there would 
have boon several more strikes in Madras. All these labour Unions 
should have a central body through which they should get their 
grievances redressed. Self-government would be complete if the 
labour strength was firmly established. Their present and 
immediate object was to improve their material condition. The 
joint Committee report stated that there would be labour repre- 
sentation in the Councils. In Bombay and Calcutta there would be 
such labour representations. Ho hoped that in Madras Council elso 
labour would be represented. In conclusion, he said that all parties 
should support the labour movement and that it should confine its 
activities to the improvement of material condition. Let labourers 
start Unions everywhere. I^et them not show any kind of differ- 
ence among themselves. Apart from the political aspect, it wae 
Labour that should level all caste distinctions and prejudices. Labonr 
was the levelled of the rich and the poor and the establisher of peace 
in the world. Let labourers be true, fearless, patient and obedient to 
masters ; let them leave strikes, seek justice, be loyal to the King- 
Emperor and walk in the footsteps of Mahatma Gandhi. (Vande 
Mataram). 

Election of the President. 

On the motion of Mr. Lodd Govindoss, seconded by the Hon'ble 
Mr. M. L. Raja and supported by Messers. T. Manuel and M, S. 
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Subram^^nia Aiyar, Dewan Bahadur P, Kesava Pillai was voted 
to the Chair. 


Presidential address. 

Dewan Bahadur Kesava Pillai first addressed the Conference 
in English to suit the convenience of those who knew only English. 
He said. — 

Ladies and Gentlemen, — I feel greatly honoured by being call- 
ed upon to preside on this unique occasion. This is the first labour 
Conference in this Presidency. My friends have told you I have taken 
some interest in the Labour movement in this country. Kather iny 
interest began with the village. The Labourers in the field are 
very often not fairly treated by the landlords and mirasdars. 1 have 
taken some interest in the labourers of the Nilgiios, Ceylon and 
other plantations and laboured for those people in the Legislative 
Council but did not meet with very groat success. I wanted that 
the Planters' Act should be modified. I took interest in the 
commission of Messrs. Marjoribanka and Ahmed Tharnbi Markayar 
to inquire into the labour conditions in Ceylon plantations and other 
places. We are not always successful at the beginning. Difiiculties 
must be overcome before attaining success. 

Some very insignificant people approached me with mabazarh 
detailing their sufferings in Indian and European mills. 1 agitated 
on their behalf as much as I could from a distant village. Gradu- 
ally the Labour Union came into being and it has grown under 
the energetic and active mannagement of Messrs Wadia, Kalyau- 
asundra Mudaliar and others. Many other Unions have been 
started in different places including Negapatam, where under the 
auspices of Mr. Pakkiriswami Pillai, a Railway Union has been 
formed. Although I have not been doing very active work I ha\o 
been praying for their success. 1 have been interested in seeing 
Messrs Chakkarai and C. Rajagopalachari steering through difficul- 
ties. I feel grateful for those who do public work in the cause of 
labour.* I shall speak to labourers in Tamil on some points later on. 
A word to employers. They should bear in mind the ([uestion of 
the minimum wage to be fixed, the reduction of working hours, 
housing accommodation, and educational facilities for the children 
of the labourers. We all live by the labour of the people who toil 
at the loom, who till the soil and enrich the land. It is by tlio 
sweat of the labour we live comfortably. They must be treated 
as partners and not as slaves. If they are not so treated the day 
is not far off when Bolshevism may creep in hero too. 

Tbo Mew spirit is abroad and mankind is moving towards the 
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state of affairs when it would be difficult to resist the impluse that 
every man should claim and be given his own rights. 

The tiller of the soil ought not to be neglected. The best 
intellects arose from the tillers of the soil — Tinivalluvar Kamban, 
Ottakuthan, and Auvai. The greatest men were born of! the humblest 
class of people, not of the upper classes. The upper classes are 
living on other’s labour and do not look upon labourers as their 
benefactors. There is awakening among the people. According 
to Varnasrama Dharma one at the top must always be there and 
one at the bottom must always be at the bottom, and he must have 
his thin gruel, scanty clothing and must work day and night and 
cannot have a share in the profits of the field or other concerns. 
That has been the deception practised by the people. A certain 
class of people are untouchables but their productions are touchables. 
False interpretation put upon Varnashrma Dharma has been the bane 
of the country. The lower classes have not had the courage to 
question the correctness of Varnashrama Dharma. Owing to contact 
between the East and the West there has been a change. 

We are to-Jay assembled representing all classes of people, 
demanding their right to be treated as human beings. This is an 
achievement of which we are glad. This is only a beginning and 
we have a long vista before us. Labour should be represented in 
th: Legislative Council. Their representatives should be either 
appointed or elected. The big trader, manufacturer and landlord 
would look at the question form a different point of view. 1 am sure 
that the Government of lord Willingdon would bo solicitious about 
the condition of labourers. His Excellency has indicated his sym- 
pathy by the appoiniment ol Mr. Paddison as Labour Commis- 
sioner. Mr. Paddison is a tactful and sympathetic gentleman and 
kno\\3 Tamil and Telugu and studies labour questions and would 
be intermediary between the employer and the employee. I am 
sure Lord Willingdori's Government will do more to give a status 
to labour in this country. Labour has been long despised in this 
country. Government should lay down rules in recognition of 
Labour Unions. 

Most of the capitalists are objecting to outsiders taking part 
in such Unions. For some time more, outsiders who are educated 
men should be allowed to be the guides of these illiterate men 
who are pressed by hunger. I don’t think outsiders who have some 
stake in the Country would give the labourers any bad advice that 
would land them in difficulties. We find strikes all over the 
country. Strikes are loss frequent in Madras on account of these 
Labour Unions. If there were no Labour Unions and if there 
were no educated people at their helm, strikes would have been 
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more frequent. Labourers in Bengal and Bombay are going to 
have some representation in Legislative Councils. Why should 
nob the labourers in Madras have the same privilege and why 
should they not be content with their position ? The labourer in 
Madras is more liberal in his views and more loyal. These people 
deserve to be treated with greater consideration by the employer, 
European or Indian. I know what mirasdars and Zamindars are. 
The village labourer is in a far better condition than the labourer 
in town. I do not know much of Tanjore but I may say generally 
that village labourers get more wages then labourers in Ceylon or 
anywhere else. They get 8 annas a day and got also something to 
eat in the villages, whereas in Ceylon and other plantations they got 
only 5 annas. Their prayer is that it may bo raised to 8 annas. 
A women labourer in plantations gets only 3 annas. Labour demand 
is that women should be treated as human beings. Now let me say 
a few words in Tamil to make labourers more powerful more virtu- 
ous, and more affectionate towards each other. 

At this stage the Eupopcan visitors rose to leave the hall. 
Before doing so Mr. Eobertson, on behalf of the Europeans present 
at the meeting thanked Mr. Kesava Pillai having expressed his 
views in English for the benefit of persons like them who knew 
English alone, and said they were all glad of the message given 
by Mr. Kesava Pillai to the workmen. If they kept to that message, 
ho added, there would be no trouble between European employers 
and tbe workmen. 

Dewan Bahadur Kesava Pillai said “Lei us be humble partners 
in the art of making money^ and thanked them for their presence. 

Resolutions Passed. 

Mr. C. Eajagopalachari moved the following resolution 

1. a This Labour Conference while welcoming the recommendations ol tlie 
.loint, ('omnT’U-‘e to extend the franchise to include a proper propurtiou of tlie 
urban wage earning claai's, expreses its grave surprise and dissatisfaction at lh(‘ 
official statement recently made implying that tlie ))eneiit of the recummeiidation 
is not to be extended to th(' City or rrcsid<‘ucy of Madras. 

b, Tlii' Conference considers that a minimum fiualilication for franchise of 
Us. l‘> il ^me per mouth by wages may be lixed for the urban wage-earners. 

c. This Conference recommeiidb that all factories coming under tlie purview 
of the factory law sliouhl be reejuirctl to furnisli to the ilectoral ( fficers lists of 
fKirsonij employed who have earned for six months continuously Us. 1,> or more, 
to facilitate the proper registry of such v age-t'arners in the electoral rolls and 
that other employers may be supplied forms for sending similar bsts. 

He said that there was no use of one or two members of the Council taking 
up the cause of labourers, Lul every member sent to the Council should have the 
deepesi interest of the labourers at heart. They would think of tlie labourers 
only when tbe latter bad the piivilege of voting. If Bolshevism was not to enter 
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this land, law should be so framed as to adequately represent the interests of 
labour. 

Mr. Kumaraswamy Naicker seconded the resolution and Mr. 
Subramania Sastriar of Arni supported it. 

The resolution was unanimously carried. 

Special Labour Representatives in Council. 

Mr. V. Chakkafrai moved the following resolution : — 

II. This Conference is of opnion that in the present condition of labour 
unrest it is necessary in the mteiests of good (lovernment, that till labour 
attains its proper place in the General electorate, labour should have special re- 
presentative in the Legislative Councils and that organised Labour Unions 
should be authoriscHl to elect such representatives. 

He said that there shouM not only be the right of voting in the case of 
persons getting an income of Rs. 15, but also the labourers should send special 
representatives to the Council. Some self-government had been granted to 
India. India would get complch' self-government only u hen labour grievances 
were fully heard and remedied through their rejiresentatives. The labour party 
in England would also help them in reaching the goal of complete Self-Govern- 
ment. In the Legislative Council there would be reprosemtatives of the Chamber 
of Commerce, Trades Association, Laud-holders, etc., but no separate representa- 
tives for labour. There shcvuld be at least six reiucscntatives ot labour. 

Central Labour Board and its Constitution. 

Mr. G. Harisarvothama Row moved the following reso- 
lution : — 

III. a. This (^onfc'reuce resolves on the essahlishmeut of a Central Labour 
Board and adopts tlie following Constitution drafted by a Committee of the 
ortice-bearers ot the Unions of Madras 

The Central Labour Board. 

There shall be a Central l.Alx)ur Board to which all Labour Unions in the 
Presidency may 1x3 afliliated on payment of a small admission fee of Es. 5. In 
exceptional cases this fee may be reduced or excused by the working committee. 

Neither the Central Labour Board nor the affiliated Union shall proclaim 
or admit oi political propaganda of any sort. 

The Central Labour Board will, if satisfied that any affiliated Union nee<ls 
financial assistance, reu«’er it such help as it fairly can. 

The Central Labour Board will co-ordinate the work of the affiliated Unions 
on broad lines of policy and method and without detriment to the freidom of 
individual Unions. 

Every Union seeking affiliation will submit; a statement to the Central 
Labour Board of — 

(a) Tlie object for which the Union is started or has to be started. 

(b) The probable or actual number of workers at the end of the first year 
of work and the field of the Union’s operation. 

(c) 1'he nature and extent of the w^ork to be done and the means available 
in the shape of workers and finance. 

The Union will be aftiliateil on its agreeing to abide by the rules of the 
Central Labour Board. 
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RESOLUTIONS 

Constitution ot the Central Labour Board 

' 1. Each affiliated Union will send not less than three representatives — 

(a) The President or Vice-President. 

(b) The Secretary . 

(c) One representative to bo elcctcti for every 5,000 members or fraction 
thereof. 

2. Workers for the Central Labour Hoard who arc not members or officials 
of Unions may be admitted as members of the Central Labour Board. Their 
number shall not exceed lialf the total number of repres(‘ntatives. 

3. There shall be elected from among the mi'mlxirs of the Central Labour 
Board a working committee of nine members. 

4. There slmll be a Presulent, Secretary, and Treasurer, of the Central 
Board to hn elected by the members of the Central I.abour Board. 

5. Tile working committee of nine sliali consist of • — 

The President of the Boaul 

The Secretary of tlie Board 

Tlie Treasurer of the Board and 

Six other members. 

t). The tenure of office shall be one year, retiring officers shall be eligible for 
re-(*lection. 

7. Subscriptions for affiliated I'nions shall be Be 1 a month per thousand 
members or fraction thereof. 

8. Members of the t'cutral f.abour Board who an* n(»t members of Tiabour 
Unions shall pay not less than 8 annas a month. 

ib Every iiiembeT of the Cenlial Labour P-oanl sliall have some work, 
allowed to him and shall U* responsible lor th(‘ dim execution of the wm’k 
undertaken. 

10. Tlierc shall be a meeting of the Ciutnil l^abour Board on the 2ud 
Sumlay of (‘Very month. 

11. Tiie Central Labour Board shall ha^(‘ its office in Madras. 

12. Every member, shall two days before the day of tlu‘ meeting, st'ud in 
to the Si^cretavy brief report of Ins work for tlie montli. 

1.3. At every monthly meeting the iinaueial statement of the Ccmtral 
Labour Board .shall be read and passed 

14. The trcaMircr shall be peniutteil tokiepfor current expensi^s a sum 
not exceeding Us. 25. All otlun’ amounts shall be duly despoMttd m a Bank in 
the joint names of tlie President and tlie Tn'asurer. 

15. Each member of the executive committee shall )h‘ in charge of a Port- 
folio except the Secretary. 

For the present the following shall be the Portfolios — 

Statistics Organisation 

Grievances (’o opi'ration 

Education neidtli and Sanitation 

Finance Law and TiCgislation 

Id. %cml)ers in ‘charge of Portfolios may choose lu'lp and assistance in 
carrying out their work, not necessarily from the members of the Central Labour 
Board. 

17. At the annual general meeting of the Oirntral Labour Board these rules 
may bo modified, altt'ied or increased on a ro<iuisition of not less than one-third 
of the total number of members. 

(b) This Conference authorises the St'cretarics of the Conference to do all 
that is necessary to carry out the above resolution. 
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Outside Help to Labour Organizations. 

Mr. T* V. Gopalaswatni Mudaliar moved the following resolu- 
tion : — 

TV, This Labour Conference urges on employers and Government the neces- 
sity, in tlie present state of labour and education in this country, for the aid 
and assistance of outside friends of Labour in labour organisation and protests 
against any attempt, direct or indirect, to crush the labour movement by 
depriving labour its legitimate right to choose its own representatives and 
helpers. 

Mr, Salla Gurusvvami Chetty moved the following resolution. 

V. This Conference reciuests that all employers should pay for Sundays and 
other holidays irrespective of whether the men ate put on a monthly or a daily 
wage system. 

Abuse of Overtime System. 

Mr. G. Harisarvotham Row moved the following resolution : — 

VI. This Confennee, draws the attention of Government to the abuse of 
the overtime system which, by means of penalties, is, in effect, made compulsory 
in many cases in evasion of the Factory Act. 

Accomodation and Interval for Midday Meal. 

Mr. C. Rajagopalachari moved the following resolution : — 

Vi 1. Tins (Jonference urges immediate steps to Ixj taken by Government to 
ensure prosier accorao<lation and interval for tiie midday meal m all factories 
and work -shops in order that the most important meal of tlie Indian labourer 
may be taken under conditions both healthy and in accordance with the habits 
and customs of the countiy. 

Mr. K. S. Tokuataraman moved the following resolution : — 

VIII. This ('ouf(‘reuce urges on the Governmiuit tlie early consideration of 
a minimum wage legislation at least for the City. 

Mr. C. Rajagopalachari moved the following resolution. 

IX. This Conference urgts that the Government may takp steps to appoint 
a Committee with some lady mcmWrs on it to inijuire into tlie condition of 
femah' labour lu factories au<l to make recommendations. 



Punjab Provincial Conference 

The sixth Punjab Provincial Conference assembled at Jullunder 
on the 2iid April 1920. The Hon. Kaizada Bhagat Earn was the 
chairman of the Eeception Committee and Lala Harkishenlal was 
elected Pro'^idcnt. In course of his presidential address the Lalaji 
dilated upon the Imrning topic of the day, the Congress Committee 
]{eport on the Punjal) and said : — 

“I am led to say that the Congress Committee's Eeport is 
notliing but a Sal>agraha Report, which doctrine, if I understand 
it right, means that a part of truth may be sacrificed, so that no 
untruth should come in, and great deal of force may be wasted 
for fear of, unwittingly even, causing violence by tongue, pen or 
arm. Such being the faith of our Commissioners, the result is that 
the facts are understated, the conclusions are couched in exceedingly 
mild bif)guage, and the recommendations are simply saintly. No 
one excepting Indian saints could exhibit such self-control over 
their thoughts and expressions as these Commissioners have done. 
By way ot lilust ration, one might mention, that the Commissioners 
refrained from publishing all the evidence that they had collected ; 
the statements of over a thousand witnesses are on their files, 
A\hich have not been published. Similarly in the special matter 
ot recruilmciit (in the Punjab under Sir M. O'Dwyer) evidence 
docs not seem to have boon admitted from districts outside 
the Martial Law area, and collection of evidence on recruit- 
ment, war contributions, and several other matters have been, it 
would seem, con lined to the Central districts only. Outside the 
domain of c\ideiice, one finds oven at a cursory glance several perti- 
nent ommitsions. One ommissioiuonly may be mentioned. The trap 
theory of the Jallianwala tragedy is entirely overlooked. I, 
amongst others, know that the trap theory could be established beyond 
doubt on the evidence of some contemporary documents which came 
to the knowledge of the Commissioners, but because those documents 
were not handed over by the holders there of, to be placed on the 
file of the Sub Committee, the Commissioners would not enter upon 
the discussion. This is a limit of Satyagraha doctrine ; while the 
Government of the Punjab did not hesitate to have false and fabri- 
catecj evidence produced in cases which are now described by^them 
to have been judicially decided; and on which findings the fabric 
of the White Paper to be noticed briefly below is based. The 

12 
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enquiry and the report are deficient in one other noticeable direc- 
tion. The Commissioners do not seem to have directed their atten- 
tion to what may be called the part played by the judiciary in the 
Martial haw Drama. The judges may be unfit, they may be unjust ; 
the tribunals may be packed, the courts may disregard evidence 
and overlook procedure, the judges may write imaginary essays and 
false defences, instead of judicial and just judgments their findings 
may be against evidence and their interpretation of law manifestly 
wrong, but they escape enquiry and criticism ; the inocent victims 
of such courts and tribunals have no means to establish their inno- 
cence, and have to be satisfied with the King’s mercy. One should 
have thought that this part of the Drama will receive attention 
equal to that played by the Executive. Lala ])uni Ohand 
and Pundit Ram Bhuj Dutt Chowdhari, and your most hiiinhb 
servant, gave their whole time for three long and most 
difficult and anxious days to the task of hringing tlie \a'oplv 
see the folly of continuing the hartal, and they were punished for 
waging war. They arc let olf by his Majesty’s orders as I he fit 
subjects to receive his mercy, but they cry for justice, but she clot's 
not appear. They appeal to the Privy Council, and loudly cry for 
justice ; but the Anglo Indian Journal of Lahore says that if the 
appeals are accepted they will bo on a lay point, so that our inno- 
cence is not to be established oven there either ; now the Commi- 
ttee also has not touched this subject, nor do wo expect any finding 
on the question of the innocence or guilt of the piisoncrs from 
the Hunter Committee ; as they have not admitted evidence on the 
question of trials, or the conduct of the judges. This is a grave 
omission and I trust this Conference will not fail to call attention 
to this fact, as the honour of hundreds of innocent and loyal sub- 
jects of His Majesty is involved. 

But the work of collecting statements of 1700 witnesBos, by 
going from place to place, and recording, verifying, translating 
and marshalling them, must have licen stupendous and it appears 
to have been done so carefully that nothing but admiration i.s duo 
for the devotion displayed by the Commissioners and their holpers. 1 
trust you will not be slow in acknowledging their services, and con- 
veying to them Punjabis gratitude. 

There may be other omissions, but there is no way of meeting 
them now ; so they may be left to the historian to find them out 
and to record them. The Committee have done their work ; 
and they are not likely to come into existence again. Gentlemen, 
as the Report is now available, and you have, I am sure, seen a 
suminary or the Commissioners finding in the Press, I Jieed not 
detain you long in taking you over the ground covered by the 
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Report. Under-statemonts of facts, though there are, though its 
recommendations are mild, though the Commissioners have made 
glaring omission in not reviewing the conduct of the Judiciary and 
lastly, though the innocence or guilt of the prisoners has not been 
investigated, I would recommend in the true Satyagraha spirit, 
which I expect to exhibit on this occassion, in spite of the fact 
that many of ua are not full converts to Mr. Gandhi, s doctrine, 
that we should acept the Report, and support its demands with 
a request to have an enquiry made into the conduct of the Police, 
the Magistrates and of the Judges ; and also that the judgments be 
reviewed in the true light of the facts. 

Resolutions 

Ktsolutionh convoying loyalty to the Kiug-Kniperor, welcoming the Pi'ince 
of Walos, t(m(l(‘ring thanks to the Kmg-Emperoi* for the Royal rroclamation, 
comlemuing th} movcanent 8.)t on foot to perpetuate the memory of Sir Michael 
O’Dwyer, tendering heavt-felt thanks to the Commissioners who conducted the 
non-official en(|uiry into the Punjab disorders, recoMing condemnation of 
inhuman indifference on the part of the authorities of Civil Hospital, Amvitbar, 
and Mayo Hospital, Lahore, towards the wounded during April disturbances, 
gratefully appreciating the splendid light jmt up both in the press and on the 
platform on behalf of the Futgah in England by Mr. Horniman and expressing 
T(‘gret at the uuju&ti liable action of the Governirent of India in preventing his 
return to tliis country, strongly protesting against the hostile attitude of some 
of the Rritish Ministers towards the Turkish and Khilafat questions, earnestly 
appealing to His Majr*sty’s Governmf^nt to settle the Turkish question in accor- 
dane'‘ with the just and legitimate sentiments of Indian Musalmans and solemn 
)>Ddges of th ' I’nme Minister without wliich there would be no real peace of 
mind among the people of India, were passed. 

The following resolutions were also passed. 

Declaration of Rights 

“That, while rxpn ssiiig. general agreement with the conclusion and recom- 
mendations of non-official enfjuiry into the I’anjab disturbances conducted by 
the Congress, this ConL:rence is very strongly of opinion that having regard to 
till painHil disclosures ma<lo by the report, the grave wrong done to the people of 
th^Funjab cannot bp ngiited unless (a) a statutory declarat'on of rights 1 h‘ 
immecliatcly made and such other cliangi s be ma<le in the law as will make it 
i.nposi^ibl ' for the executive to pass ordinaucop like those declared valid by tlu* 
Frivv Council in th« .Amritsar appeals justifying the application of Martial Law 
to offenc'^s committ d before the declaration of Martial Law, as well as to offences 
whieli were not directly coiiceiiu*d with overt acts of rebellion ; (b) to the list of 
p ;rsoits recommended for dismissal be addtd the members of the Imperial and' 
Provincial service who liave actually participate<l in the abuse of Martial Law ; 
fc) G 'n^'ral Dyer b"* pros'^cuted for murder and other officials mentioned in the 
Heyiort be legally tried for various ofiences they have perpetrated ; (d) liOi ^ 
Chelmsford and Sir Michaei O’Dwyer be impeached, and (e) the mcmbiTs of tin 
i'unjab police furce, against whom specific allegation have been ma<lc by witnesses 
before the non-official commission, be prosecuti^ or dismissetl. 

Reforms. 

“That this Conference places on rccotd its strong and emphatic opinion 
that, in order to ensure the smooth and successful working of the Constitutional 
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ii iR highly li citable that officers, who were directly couiicctetl with 
the Intr^uction and administration of Martial Law and oflur hiyliduniiled acta 
of Bir Micha.l O’lLvyer’a reactionary regime, should not be* absociated with 
the OJirrying out of Reforaa in the province. 

Clemency to Martial Law Prisoners. 

A resolution [iraying for mercy for the remaining Mavti:vl Law prisoners 
were also passM m the following cabl * which was sent to the Heeretary of State : 

**Thc Punjab Provincial Conference, Jullundnr, rf-spi ctfuily and earnestly 
prays for m-^rcy for the remaining convicts to death penalty, nanuly Pakeria 
and Ohulam Hussain of Amritsar. Otherwise execution 0th April ” 

Women’s Franchise. 

<*ThiH Couferimce in of opinion that tiiere ‘s no reason v\hy franchise siiould 
not 1)0 cxU-tided to the women of this Province, and i(‘(u*nini< nds that, (aiiy stt ps 
b* taken to give t^ie vote to tiiem on a suitable basi.** as tin le is a suflieHiitly large 
number of women Ht to vote. 

National Week. 

Lala Dijpat Uui tlnn movcfl a nsi’lution tmlorsmg tlie appud madr by Mr. 
Gaiullii for tin* obst*rvance of Natiouid VVts k irom flic titli to Mi*' Kbh A[>i]l, 
urging the Punjab jtublic to take vigoroun riea'^uos to make rolh ctiou of subs- 
oriptioUH to tiie dallianwalu Pagh Fund a suoc(‘ss. 

In moving the resolution Lala Lai put Lai made a stirring 
appeal calling upon the Punjab public to contribute liberally to the 
Jallianwalla Bagh Memorial Furid. There \va^ a ready response to 
the appeal, and Ks. 75,000 was collected on tlie spot, ijjcluding 
promises of contributions. Lala Diwan Chand of Amritsar con- 
tributed Ks. 11,000, Lala Harkishou l^ial Ls. 15,000 Lala Kasbiram 
of Ferozeporo promised a minimum of Hs. 10,000. 


Bombay Provincial Conference 

The Bombay Provincial Political Conference held at Sbolapur 
on April 3rd 1920, was made a battle ground for deciding the 
balance of power between the Liberals and ‘Nationalists’ in the now 
Kelormed Council. The Liberal Party embarked upon nn elaborate 
campaign for winning a majority of the seats in the coming election. 

The Nationalists and Liberals were fully represented at the 
Conference. The ({uestion of the free admission of pea.^ant dele- 
gates was a matter of controversey between the two parlies, and 
was in the end amicably settled. 

Welcome Address. 

The key-note of the address of the Chairman of the Reception 
Committee, Mr. M. Samant, was for the appointment of an impar* 
rial opmmissjon to enquire into the 6rH*g on the millhands on strike 
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in February last and the necessity for associating with the District 
Magistrate and the Collector, an advisory Council of local non- 
officials and making it incumbent on Collectors to consult such a 
Council and act on their advice in all important matters. Mr. 
Samant concluded by making a strong appeal for the abolition of 
utitouchability and for conceding to the Depressed Classes equal 
social and political status. 

The Presidential Address. 

Mr. N. C. Kelkar, President of the Conference, dwelling at 
length on the reforms, said : 

The Reforms 

“There is one more consideration which serioinsly detracts from 
the value of the present political Deforms. It is the fact that our 
natural rights as free citizens of a ci\ili.scd State arc not yet guar- 
anteed. I'arliainent ha.s' not granted the claim of the National 
Congress tlial a Declaration of Pights .shall bo included in the new 
statute 'Fho Joint (Committee summarily refu.scd permission to 
lhe(a»ngr"^s J>eputalion to say anything about that before them. 
Ibil the need for a Declaration of Rights grows more clamouroins 
then e\er, Xeilh'r the transferred Departments nor tlio responsible 
Minister can save us li'om liiuuiliating encroachments upon our 
.safety and liberty l»y law or by cnil or military action. 

“It is a nia’ter f(»r regret that (b)\criiment ha\e i,ot made the 
ground as smooth as they eould lia\c made it the reception of 
e^on such inadeipiatii Keforms as these. A somewhat narrow 
construction ha.s boon put by the executive Coscrnmeiit upon the 
terms of the Amnesty granted by the Royal Proclamation. An 
attempt is being made t(» run a carriage and four through the small 
loophole of discretion left tliem, nominally in the name of the safety 
ot the country, but r(*ally to sa\e their prestige. A considerable 
percentage of political oTendor.s are still rotting in jail, and the 
Bombay Covernnnuit liave refused to extend to tlie vSawarkar 
brothers tlu^ same consideration which the Bengal Covernment has 
shown to sonic [»er>ons like Ibirindra Kumar Chose, convicted in 
tlie Alipur bomb cauj ’ Mr. liorniman i.s ycd refused a passport to 
come ]>ark to India ' Tho Press Act i.s yet as far from repeal as 
ever ; and tho unfair discrimination made in returiiing securities 
taken from the owmuvs of presses and newspapers in the ditferent 
provinces shows that the talk about co-operation and the ert'acenient 
of bitterness is all .in empty jargon. 

Shibboleth of Responsibility. 

“Can w'o have an adequate set-otf against all these shortcomings 
in the kind of responsible Government that is conceded to us ! 
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Responsible Government is a big name, but in the present case it 
has no proportionate corpus. In fact I may say that wo are even 
now where England herself was more than two hundred years ago, 
that is to say, before a system of responsible ministry was partly 
introduced into the British constitution by William III under the 
advice of Lord Sunderland. The Joint Commitieo no doidjl hopes 
that the Executive Councillors and the Ministers would pull on well 
together. It is at best a righteous hope in which wo may join. 

Now, can we accept Reforms like lbo.^e without any ])roto^t or 
with entire satisfaction ? Besides carrying on a vigorous agitation 
in India itself, we must endeavour to \>ut the hypocritical advocates 
of the League of Nations in Britain and elsewhere to shame, while 
their tall talk of the freedom and the honour of nations and nation- 
alities’ is still on their lips. A new World-Fornm has admit- 

tedly created for the benefit of all stitFering nationalities in the 
world, and we must try to pul up our case before that Forum for 
what it nui}^ h)e worth. The Congress has doin', well to a])point a 
Committee for carrying on further agitation in England and in other 
countries. With men on it like Lokinan^a Tdak to su])])ly the 
inspiration and initiative, and Lala Laipatrai to sund.v tlie needed 
experience of the conditions and mcth< ds of agitation in form', :.in 
lands, we can confidently hoj)o that lu'oposals would soon cr) stallisc 
for vigorous action in tiii.s reaped, and that step.^ would ]nt taken 
to start the work of a non (drci.i] or C(»ng'rt\-.^ FTnbass} or Con'^nlatc 
in the countries whore Indian affairs have la'gun to r^'ceive a ! arii-g 
and whose opinion count.s for .Something in the Coiiiiciis of the 
vvorld-powcrs. 

The r cor Etector. 

‘'Now with all tl.e tall talk about rcspojibibdify to tlie clcrlor 
there wall big 1 am afraid, no r(‘s})Ohsibilit y wortli tlif' i.-anu^ for 
sometime to corno. It is no doidd a d<*inocratic model tli.U is pla<'- 
ed before our eyes under (be new scheme of tteforniH. juid tlie sound 
of the words, ‘direct elections’, ‘jicpular Ligi.slatuie,’ ‘rcspon.sd»le 
Government, have an imustibl^ charming .‘•ound to the ear. Ibit if 
full fledged democracy hn^ failed to incarnate in countries which are 
operating tin; system of represent at iv(; and respoiisilile Government 
for centuries, it w’ould bo a vain hop<* that the mere (unbroynic 
Indian elector would either care to learn or succeed ib dominating 
the situation for a long time yet to cmne. 

Duty of the Educated Leader 

“Unsatisfactory as are the conditions of the novv Rctonns, and 
whatever he may think of the grndging spirit in which they ore 
granted, and however determined he may be to fight for further 
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changes, the educated leader must immediately rush into the breach 
that is made by the Kefornis in the citadel of the bureaucracy. He 
must aspire to be the master of the situation, like Caesar 
whoso career on every new scene was epitomised in the throe 
words “verii, vidi, vici’*. The bugbear of responsibility need 
have no fears for him. For after all, he belongs to a race 
which had perfected and wielded policies of administration 
-4ft kingdom and empires. And wdth a little training backed by 
dogged determination to succeed, he can make himself a success in 
this now sphere as he has already done in other spheres also. 
There will no doubt be difficulties inherent in the situation as I 
have already remarked ; but after all, he must remember that the 
way to success lies through them aiid not around them. The com- 
position of the now Councii would not bo very much helpful for 
this purpose for sometime to come ; but there will bo, even ill the 
now council, far more scope for oTectivo organisation of public opi- 
nion than over before. Some people seem to be afraid t hat the 
Council would be far too heteregonous. The fear is not altogether 
groundlefcs. But I have strong faith in the instinctive patriotism 
of the men that are likely to come into the Councils, and 1 refuse 
to believe that they will allow themselves to he used as tools in 
the hands of Government. The inlelligentia has already led the 
way. The merchant class has recently evidenced a keen political 
sense and feeling. Landholders wil bo the last to rally. lipt 1 do 
not think even they will go far astray. The old age of official 
terrorism is gone, and vested interests may bo loss in the jeopardy 
in the future than in the past. But over and above all this, there 
is a surging, sweeping, tide of patriotism and love of self -Govern- 
ment which is coming over the land, ami whfch v^ill, 1 hope, etface all 
the old humiliating landmarks as between toadies, flunkoys, loyalists, 
dilettantes, Moderates, Nationalists, Extremists and Anarchists, 

Social Democracy 

^^Political democracy has a necessary connection with social 
democracy. They both act and react ui>on each other. The more 
homogenous the Indian society, the more effective will be the 
political democracy in the country, also the realibtion of true self- 
government will be easier and quicker. And an efficient political 
democracy will enable the social democracy to achieve its aims and 
objects sooner than otherwise. I am not one of those who hold 
that all theories of social reform must first be carried to perfection 
in practice before we may claim to have the full power of self- 
government in our own hands. I am one of tbo€c who maintain that 
Government at any rate-— a Government composed of rank iore- 
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igners — has no right to plead the imperfections in our social system 
as their title to retain power in their own hands. Government have 
no right to say that only a perfect democratic Indian Society with- 
out any barriers of race, religion or caste within itself, can validly 
claim to divest the Europeans bureaucracy of its absolute po\ver. 
The Indian people must get Self-governineut, whether they are 
socially perfect or imperfect, fully democratised or only half 
democratised . 

“The work in India is bound to bo slow. For tho true social 
reformer wishes to take society along with him and does not 
wish to boycott it or leave it in tho lurch. He recognises that 
social reform is, after all, not a writing on a clean slate, lie recog- 
nises, like a skilful irrigation Engineer, he has to give tho stream of 
refined social ideas a gentle bond hero and a gentle bend there, in 
order to maintain a steady but an even How towards tho lower 
reaches of tho country. Ho recogni.sos that the true spirit of reform 
is horn in social love, and, therefore neither reckless defiance nor 
haughty contempt can ho very w’oll its instrument of work. On the 
other hand, even tho sensible among tho orthodox take a little time 
to recognise that a reform is not necessarily a reflection against the 
spirit of any good old custom or practice, but a wholesome reaction 
only against its abuse and ridiculous exaggeration. The ta^k is, how- 
ever, ready and tho time has now come for a new chss of .social 
leaders to come forvVard and advance the cause of social progress on 
the basis of a good understanding with both tho old and new 
schools of thought and a reconciliation of their mutual pr(\judice, 

“And who will take tho lead in this matter'! Tho duty devolves 
upon all, but specially upon tho Brahmin as tho headman of (ho old 
caste system. Tho late Mr. Justice Ranado used to say that it is 
the privilege of the Brahmin to bo learned, poor and honeficient. 
At present ho has won an additional privilege of being abused. But 
the Brahmin will remember that no one is abused who is not envied, 
and that no one is envied who has no precious possession. There is, 
in my opinion, no more precious possession in this world than to be 
able to combine learning with self-infiicted poverty. The Brahmin 
cannot, of course, have things both ways — worldly prosperity as well 
as respect duo to tho status of a .spiritual preceptor. The 
Brahmin-hater again must understand that he will gain nothing 
by heaping abuse on tho Brahmin in and out of season. He might 
do some self-introspection himself and see whether ho is not the 
same to tho castes below him as the Brahmin above is said to bo 
to him. But praised or blasphemed or wronged, it is pre-eminently 
the Brahniin^s duty to set an examle in catholicity of spirit and to 
lead the society on the path of true Democracy.” 
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Resolutions 

The first resolution moved by the Hon. Mr. Belvi referred to 
the Punjab Massacre. It was adopted unanimously as there was no 
two opinions on the subject. The other resolutions referred to 
provincial matters, such as sanitation, land acquisition, forest ad- 
ministration etc. The striking feature of the proceedings was the 
stubborn fight between the nationalists and the moderates for 
dominating the conference which ended as elsewhere in a clear 
majority for the former. Mr. Tibk and his party weie supreme and 
Mrs. Besant, and the Deccan 8abha moderates who tried to raise 
their head were cried down. 

The reforms resolution which was debated most was moved by 
Mr. Tilak and ran thus : 

“This Confonnico calls upon .all Districl Con.trrcsfi Oommitteea an<l other 
aftiliateil hoUies and pcopl ? of the Prcsul^ncy in g.*u**ral fro accept the lead given 
by the Amritsar m the matter of working the lieforms Act and 

su[>porfr at the euMiing Iknnicd el ‘ctions the caiuhdature of persons whos<^ allegi- 
euce (o the (kmgrchs is beyond all question." 

Mr. Tilak urged that as a body subordinate to the National 
C’ongress, the Conference must abide by the Amritsar Congress 
resolution. 

Mrs. Besant moved an amendment : That this Conference calls 
upon the people of the Province to work the* Reform Act whole- 
heartedly and in a spirit of good will, and for that purpose to 
support at the coming election candidature of such persons only who 
adhere to the general policy enunciated by the Congress on adminis- 
trative and lA'gislative (juestions. She contended that the Amritsar 
Congress did not give any clear lead to the people, and Mr. TilaVa 
resolution would exclude from the Councils congressmen like Mr. 
Srinivasa Sastri. She urged that the people should approach the 
Reform Act in a spirit of co-operation and not of antagonism. 
She appealed to the people to see that they did not send men 
to Councils who, holding the reforms to be unsatisfactory, would 
wreck them. 

The Hon. Mr. Paranjpe in seconding the amendment pointed 
out that every one who signed the congress creed was a Congress- 
man and Mr, Tilak's resolution would amount to penalising persons 
who did not like a particular resolution of the Congress and exclude 
a good many desirable persons. Mr. Jamnadas Dwarkadaa, Professor 
Kale and others supported Mrs. Besant. 

Mr. Tilak, replying, pointetl out that the Rritish Parliament worked qn th^ 
same lines, and appeals were made to electors on party basis. The Unifr^^l 
Provinces Liberal League had alreaily taken the lead in the matter 

13 
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issaed a manifesto giving a list of its nominees for the coming election and ask- 
ing the electors to vote only for them. Why should not the Congress do the 
same ? The resolution was not mandatory, but only advisory in character. 
The resolution was not of personalities but of the views, and it was but proper 
that only those who reflected the views of the Nation should be elected. 

Mr. Tilak’s resolution was put to vote and declared carried by 
an overwhelming majority. 


The Bengal Provincial Conference 

The Bengal Conferefice was held on April 3rd at Midnapore 
under the presidency of Mr. Fazl-ul-Hug. The proceedings were 
however not lively and none too important. On this side of India 
a popular leader of the stamp of a Gandhi, a Tilak, a Malaviya or 
Lajpat rai was sadly lacking, and the Conference at Midnapore 
showed how lamentably Bengal was behind the other provinces in 
the matter of substantiating the Amritsar Congress resolution. The 
President himself was typical of the Bengal school of politics at- 
flrst in the vanguard of extremist, thought, he suddenly veered 
round the reforms before the tempting transformations of the 
leaders of Bengal Moderates — and now in his presidential address he 
warned his hearers that if they did not work the reforms, they were 
unfit for the duties and responsibilities of citizenship. He con- 
fessed his own cloudiness by the remark that the country needed a 
leader and complained that there was no leader or rather there were 
so many that they know not whom to follow. 


Madras Provincial Conference 

Tinnevelly — Jitne 2lft. 19^0 

The Twenty-sixth session of the Madinas ftorincial conference 
was held at Tinnevelly on Jane 2l8t. Mr. N. A, V. Samasun- 
daram Tillai, the chairman ol the reception committee, in a 
welcome speech in Tamil epoke at length on the current topios ol 
the day. My. 8. Srinivaaa Avyanger, the great ex- Advocate General 
of Madras who had lately thrown up hia office and entered the arena 
of national politics was elected President. 

The President gave an able review of many of the most 
ijaportewit topits of discuwiott ranging ip importance from the Pdt^ab 
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tragedy and Reform Act to the grievances of the subordinate Govern- 
ment servants. He laid special emphasis on the changed outlook 
in politics in the country, a change on a scrupulous recognition of 
whose far-reaching implications depended the success of future social, 
administrative and political action in India. 

Regarding the new Reforms he said that the Governors position 
which is henceforth to be that of “a constitutional dictator in the 
province,^' will, he suggested, make the Government of the province 
more and more a personal Government rather than a constitu- 
tionally responsible Government even as regards the transferred 
subjects. His considered view was that the new Legislative Coun- 
cils would be in several material respects in a distinctly worse posi- 
tion than the existing legislatures. He fully sustained the Amritsar 
Congress view on the Reform Act, a view which, as the President's 
analysis showed, had been further strengthened by the nature of the 
reactionary rules thereunder lately framed and published by the 
Government of India. 

“I think”, he said, “Mr. Montagu and the Governments in India 
made a serious mistake in trying to rally the Moderates and if Mrs. 
Besant’s object is now the same she is also making a serious mistake. 
Few Indians are extreme in its bad sense. Any official attempt 
to mould parties and any official preference for any group of politi- 
cians will only cause the majority of the people keenly to resent 
any such injustice and to become more radical than before. No 
-Government in India will ever gain by any attempt, however well- 
meant, to educate the people in politics so as to suit its own con- 
venience. The Reform Act whose ostensible purpose is to provide^ 
for the beginnings of a political democracy is not to >0 allowed to 
train itself and.,|| Indians of democratic views and associations 
inclose touch with the people are not to bo the real leaders and 
spokesmen of the people. I firmly believe that the liberty of thought 
and the level of independence that we have reached are far more 
important than a ministry, under official tutelege. Without 
ministers supported and kept up to the mark by a majority of 
Congressmen, the Reform Act will be a signal failure.” “How 
can any section of Indians,” the President said, “who stand out 
of the Congress hope to build a political democracy ? How cai they 
who do not desire to be part and parcel of that democracy, hope io 
lead it? How can they who do not attempt to load it hope to serve 
the country in any real sense ? How can they who place co-operation 
with the bureaucracy in the forefront of their programme bo held 
to be true Congressmen comtietent to work the Reform Act to 
the fullest advantage 1 
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The Resolutions 

The president's remarks came in very opportunely at a time 
when the insensate campaign of calumny which was being carried 
on against the great National Congress by Mr. Srinivasa Sastry and 
Mrs. Besant, required an authoritative repudiation. The remarkable 
antagonism of the Madras neophyte moderates against the Congress 
was prominently brought out during the very lively debate on th(3 
resolutions in the 2nd and 3rd diy's proceedings. After passing a 
resolution demanding full responsible Government, calling upon 
electors to return Congressmen to the Council, the most important 
resolution on non-co-operation was proposed by Mr. Yakub ffussain. 
It was about this that the acrimonious tight raged, Mrs. Besant, 
Hon. Mr. C. P. Ramaswamy Aiyar and other moderates strongly 
against the motion, and supporting several amendments. 

Mr. S. Sreenivasa Iyengar, the President, before ]>utting the 
amendment and the Resolution to the vote, said : “1 have been 
accused of sitting on the fence and of not making up my mind on 
the matter. 1 did not understand much of what was meant by 
Ibis non-co-operation, having regard to the fact that I left service 
quite recently. 

*‘My own belief is that what Mahatma Gandhi preacher is 
‘sanyasam'. You have listened to the admiral >lo stieech of J)r. Knjan 
and none could have put the case for Satyagraba more fairly and 
more in the true Satyagrahic spirit ; and he brought out the point 
quite clearly that (non-co-operation) is only for those who are tue- 
pared to adopt practical sanyasyam. I Fiinl at th(3 same time there 
is a number of people in the country who not only honestly l>eliove 
in non-co-operation but honestly are willing to undertake ar y non- 
co-operation. I myself was somewhat sceptical as to the (piantum of 
real feeling in favour of non-cooperation before I came to the Con- 
ference ; and from the numerous private conversations that I had 
with many friends, whether they are Nationalists or they belong to 
the moderate party or otKcials or able and conscientious men who 
hold sincere views upon this great <piestion, I felt that non coopera- 
tion was an impracticable thing. I could not find any great diffe- 
rence as to the principle itself. At one time or another and in 
times of grave national importance, non-cooperation in some legal 
and constitutional form may have to be adopted. That was the 
general opinion. But people were not prepared to put it into 
actual operation. I consulted a great many men before trying 
to fprm my own opinion and my Tinnovelly experience has 
further confirmed me in my conclusion that there is a serious and 
vita) difference of opinion in the community on this question of 
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non-co-operation. There ie an appreciable percentage of men amongst 
U8 who are quite prepared to undertake non-co-operation. There is 
a much larger number of people in this Hall and outside who are not 
prepared to undertake non-co-operation. 

“My own opinion is very much on the lines which Mr. V. P. 
Madhava Kao adopted. 1 have not ruled this resolution ont of 
order because it is quite in order. The more appropriate course of 
action is to form separate leagues for the purpose of non-co-operation 
movement and the Khilafat Committee of Mahatma Gandhi did a 
great service in doing that. It ought not to be brought before Con- 
ferences and Congress because it partakes of practical sanyasam. 

“Among the four stages of non-co-operation, the resignation of 
titles is the easiest and I suppose an appreciable number of people 
would be able to do it. So far as the resignation of Government 
sersants are coiicirncd I still remain sceptical about it. My scepticism 
has not been altered by my experience here. So far as the giving up 
of practices by members of the bar, your Chairman will be able to 
follow you by giving up his practice as he has since shown a proof of 
it liy resigning otlioe. I cannot and will not preach this doctrine of 
non-co-operation to the members of the Bar and I would be failing 
in my duty if 1 ask vakils to give up practice. I do not think I 
will \>Q able to ask that soldiars and the police should be able to 
resign their services nor would I ask that all people who are able to 
pay taxes should not pay the taxes. At least I would not be able 
to do cither of these. 

“But 1 wish to say this : to a certain extent, I have got the 
sanyasi si)irit in me. For all practical puri)oses 1 am a grihaetha ; 
but of course ascelicisiii should be practised occasionally and on 
moments of domestic or national importance 1 can (luite see the 
constitutionality of non co-operation. Lord Ilardinge speaking at 
the Banqueting Hall, once said that the passive resiatajice movement 
wa» perfectly constitutional. My own view is that it is perfectly 
constitutional, 1 ^^ill not venture to express any opinion on the four 
forms of non-co-operation. I do not know the views of Mr. Gandhi 
or his friends clearly enough on the subject nor do I know what is 
the linal programme, for, it appears to be all iii a state of flux. My 
own opinion is that there can be certain forms of non-co-operation 
which are quite legal and quite constitutional. It may be the duty 
of the people if there is no other means, to adopt that moans. At 
the same time 1 must tell you that non-co-operation should not 
be active. The forms of non-co-operation have to be carefully 
examined. 

My opinion is that the question of not' -co-operation ought to 
be in the Congress circles and in the Nationalist party a non-party 
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question. It is impossible to believe that everyone who votes for 
it will really make up his mind to practise all the four forms of 
non-co-operation. By all means if you are able, do it. Do it not 
as a mere blufl, as Mr Yakub Hassan said, but really intending 
to practise it. Do not vote for this resolution simply as a sort of 
bluff. Do not think it is possible for all of us to adopt it. I do 
not think much utility will arise by passing a resolution of this 
description. That is my own view. When people have got to be 
educated to give up the things they value most such as wealth, 
appointments and titles, it is a question of individual education ; 
special lectures should be delivered and propagandist work under- 
taken. Individual pledges must be taken and there cannot be 
and ought not to be any resolutions, which were merely passed by 
vote by an assembly, however numerous it may be, or however 
magnificent the speeches may be. I am quite prepared to be a 
non-co-operationist when the need comes for it. Non-co-operation 
has got to be adopted in some cases. I will not say now what they 
are nor will I discuss the validity of the Khilafat question. I admit 
that we should all stand together with our Muslim brethren and 
that we should, as far as possible, support them. I do not share in 
full the misgivings of some of ray Moderate friends who spoke 
against non-co-operation, nor do I share the undue optimism of 
those who spoke on non-co-operation to the fullest extent. I have 
indicated what is the appropriate and sound course of action. It 
is a question of individual pledges and conviction and it must be 
left outside the range of the ordinary type of Conferences and 
Congresses. Mr. Gandhi will, I have no doubt, conduct it free 
from any violent e. It ought to be possible to conduct non-co-opera- 
tion without violence, if it is really conducted as non-co-operation. 
The expediency of using it entirely depends upon the practicability 
of non-co-operation and the large number of peple who have got to 
put this into effect.'' 

The resolution however was passed by a huge majority. On 
the fourth day, resolutions demanding the recall of the Viceroy, the 
impeachment oi the Viceroy, Sir M. O'Dwyer and other Punjab 
officials, a Declaration of Bights by Parliament, as also in other 
matters of local interest were passed. 



The Genesis of Non-co-operation 

{See also p. I9S et seq,) 

In the Delhi Khiiafat meeting held in March 1920 a Committee 
consisting of Mahatma Gandhi, Lajpat Kai, Ajmal Khan, Maulana 
Azad and Saukat Ali was formed to examine Mahatma Gandhi’s 
scheme of non-co-operation. 

On 12th May an urgent meeting of the All India Khiiafat 
Committee was hastily called at Bomhay to deliberate upon the non- 
co-operation movement. Representatives of the Khiiafat centres 
all over India were present. M. M. Chotani opened the proceedings 
and explained the position into which Islam has been driven and 
wanted to have a referendum on the momentous question of non-co- 
operation. Mahatma Gandhi who also attended, again emphasised 
that the only course now left open to the Moslems was to adopt 
non-co-operation. Its success, he said, depended on their firmness 
and courage. He assured Hindu support but the Moslems must 
take the lead, and as regards himself, he said that he was willing 
to sacrifice himself, his wife and children for the sacred cause. 
He impressed on all the importance of non-violence and tvas able 
to pursuade Saukat AH and his followers to give non-co-operation 
a full a?id fair trial. As a result of this meeting a ^^ub- Committee 
consisting of Messrs. Chotani, Gandhi, Abui kalam Azad, Mahomed 
Ali, Kankat AH and Ahmed Siddiq Kh.atre was appointed to 
organise the non-co-operation movement. 

Two days after the Government of India pulilished the famous 
Turkish peace terms and the Viceroy’s message to Moslems (see page 
185). On 17th May Mr. Gaiulhi issued a statement which said 
that the terms offered were a staggeriijg blow to Indian Moslems, and 
urged them never to lose self control nor give way to despair. 
“There is no sacred character about the peace terms, they are 
capable of being revised, the only question is whether Muham 
madans can control full self-control; and at the same time undergo 
a considerable amount of self-sacrifice. Any outbreak of violence 
will undoubtedly spoil what is a goo<l cause. I am convinced 
that non-co-operation is the only effective remedy both for avoiding 
violence and healing the wound inflicted on Muhammadans of 
India.*’ The publication of the peace terms set ablaze the whole 
Moslem world, and the issue of the Hunter Report whitewashing 
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the officials implioated in the monstrous Punjah massacro of 1910 
added fuel to the fire. Public meetings and agitation ran riot 
and on 28th May was called up a huge Hindu-Moslem meetiri;_g at 
Bombay under M. Chotani where the non xo-operation creed wab-* 
emphatically enjoined upon every Indian. If anything was still 
left over in this process of fusion of Hindu Moslem feeling the 
Hunter Report did the rest and permanently left its seal. From this 
time onwards Hindu and Moslem problems lost thcii special colours 
and merged into ai) undivided national whole. The Khilabit 
agitation of the Ali Brothers meiged into the non-co operatioji 
agitation of Mahatma Gandhi. 

On 30th May a meeting of the All-India Congress Committee 
of momentous significance in the hi.story of modern India was called 
at Benares to discuss the apalling issues then before the country. 
All the great leaders of Indian thought, Gandhi, Tilak, Besant, 
Nehru, Lajpat Rai, Malaviya, C. R. Das, Dwarkaclas, Ilarkishen 
Lai, Kitchlew, Yakub Hossain, Saukat Ali, in all moie than sixty, 
attended from the different Congress organisations of India. 
Prolonged sittings were held from which the press was rigidly 
excluded and the leaders sat deliberating on the moving topics 
for fully two days and then passed a long string of resolutions as 
given below (p. 705). A difference of opinion on the non-co opera- 
tion movement swayed the assembly throughout its sittings. Its 
effectiveness in the hands of a throughly disarmed and emasculated 
people was unquestioned, but its practicability amongst a people 
equally demoralised was seriously doubted. M. Gandhi explained 
the details of the scheme and tried to impress upon the assembly the 
fact that it was not necessary for the success of the movement that 
the whole country or oven a large number of people should take part 
in it. In view, howoror, of the great dilferonce of opinion exhibited 
dnririg the debate, it was decided to call a special session of the 
Congress to bo held early in September to determine on this 
momentous issue. Closely following this meeting another meeting 
of equal imt>ortance was held at Allahabad vhere Hindus and 
Moslems joined to discus.s the Khilafat SiLiation (see p. 194) 
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Resolutions passed 
By the All-India Congress-Committee, 

llenare.t, May 1020 
The Punjab Disorders. 

“Having carol’ully considered the report of the Commissioners 
appointed by the Punjab Enquiry Hub-Committee, the Hunter 
Committee’s report and the Government of India’s and the Secretary 
of State’s despatches thereon, the i\lMndia Congress Committee 
resolves. — 

(t) that thanks of the Committee be conveyed to the members 
of the Punjab Ibniuiry Hub Committee and the Commissioners 
appointed by them for the gioat industry and judicial care with 
which they have collectod evidence and written the report which 
is supported not only by the evidence recorded by them, but also 
}>y the evidence given before the Hunter Committee, and expresses 
concurrence with the findings of the fact arrived at by the said 
comnussioners. 

{h) tiiat a iietition be presented to Parliament on the subject 
of the Punjab ( ragody and Pailiamont bo rcciuestod to take imme- 
diate steps to insLituto proceedings by way of impeachment or 
otherwise to bring Hir Michael O’Dwyer to justice in respect of the 
oppressive regime in the Punjab, especially bis responsibility in 
connection witii events of 11)19. 

(r) that the British Congress Committee and the Congress 
delegation in England be authorised and requestetl to take imme- 
diate action to move the British Parliament and British public to 
secure full justice in the matter. 

{d) that Parliament bo reiiuestod to take such steps as necessary 
to place General Dyer, Col. Jhonson, Col. O’Brien and Bosworth 
Hmith before His Majesty’s Court of Justice in Great Britain for 
the cruelties committed in April-May 1919 in Amritsar, Gujranwala, 
Kasur and other places in the Punjab, and — 

(p) urges that the Rowlatt Act be repealed ; 

(/) that Hai Saheb Hri Ram Hud and Malik Khan be dismissed 
and prosecuted j 

({/) that a local emiuiry be instituted into the corrupt practices 
of minor oifioials whoso names are mentioned in statements published 
in the Congress Commissioners’ report and they should be dismissed 
and prosecuted whore sufficient evidence available ; 

11 
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{h) that His Excellency the Viceroy be recalled, 

(i) that fines collected from the people convicted by Special 
Tribunals and summary courts be refunded and all indemnities 
imposed on affected cities be remitted, that wherever the same 
were collected be refunded and compensation awarded to those who 
suffered in the disturbances or whose relations having fallen victims 
themselves have been left unprovided for. 

Protest Against Government Policy. 

‘‘The All India Congress Committee records its indignant 
protest against the general policy and attitude of the Secretary of 
State for India on the Punjab affairs as disclosed in bis despatch on 
the Hunter Committee majority’s principal recommendations and the 
disposing of grave vital issues involved in connection with the 
Punjab tragedy affecting the Government responsibility for the 
events and conduct without giving opportunity for public criticism 
or parliamentary debate on the gross outrage committed on His 
Majesty’s Indian subjects. 

The Committee records profound disappointment and dissatis- 
faction in the Hunter Committee Majority’s report on the last year's 
events in the Punjab and elsewhere, and completely dissents from 
the principal findings and recommendations, and records its opinion 
that the enquiry conducted by the Hunter Committee was incomplete, 
one-sided, unsatisfactory, by reason of refusal to grant necessary 
facilities to the Congress S’ub-Committee to enable it to tender 
evidence, thereby shutting out the evidence of the very Punjab 
leaders whoso acts among other things the Hunter Committee was 
called upon to investigate. 

“The All- India Congress Committee deplores that the Hunter 
Committee Majority’s report should be tainted with racial bias 
and a desire to overlook and justify the manifest, proved and 
grave acts of commission and omission of the Indian and 
Punjab Governments and many acts of inhumanity perpetrated 
by the officers appointed during the martial law regime and that 
the report should thus accentuate the tendency to count Indian 
life and honour as of little consequence. The Congress Committee 
unhesitatingly rejects the Majority's conclusion that the Punjab 
was in a state of open rebellion and accepts the conclusions of the 
minority and the Government of India's Indian member to the 
contrary^ 

“The Committee is clearly of opinion that Satyagraha is 
not responsible in any manner or degree for the disturbances in 
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the Puniab and elsewhere and entirely dissents from the Hunter 
Committee majority’s findings. 

“The Committee regrets to learn that nearly 38 persons im- 
prisoned in connection with the last year’s troubles in the Punjab 
under the Martial I^aw tribunal’s sentences, are still undergoing im- 
prisonment and requests the Viceroy and the Puniab Lieutenant 
Governor to set them at liberty in conformity with His Majesty’s 
graceouB proclamation of December last. In view of the special 
circumtances of Rattan Chand and Bugga, the Committee appeals to 
the Indian and the Punjab Governments to stop their contemplated 
transportation to the Andamans. 

The Khelafat 

“The committee is emphatically of opinion that peace term olTer- 
ed to Turkey constitute a flagrant violence to the solemn pledges 
of His Majesty’s Government and is in complete disregard of the 
principle of national self-determination accepted by allied 
powers and of Muslim religious sentiment in India. Having regard 
to the fact that the resources of India were freely used during the 
war in Asia, the Committee deplores their employment should have 
eventual terms in the said treaty in the virtual destruction of the 
power and prestige of Khilafat and the removal of holy places of 
Islam from Khilafat custody and control and being placed under 
Christian influence and control. 

“The Committee strongly urges that in the interest of peace and 
contentment in India the Turkish treaty terms be revised to bring 
them into conformity with the said pledges and the just sentiments 
of Indian Mussalmans. 


Other Resolutions 

The Committee also resolved that in mow of the general situa- 
tion in India with reference to Indian public feeling on Turkish pear- 
terms, His Ma^iesty’s Government’s action with regard to the Punjui) 
atrocities, and the iwlicy pursued by the Government of India in 
giving effect to the reform scheme through the proposed draft rul ^ 
and regulations, a special session of the Congress ^ ^ convened at 
Calc\itta as early as possible, not later than the IStli September, to 
consider the adoption of the policy of non-co-operation or any other 
suitable course of action. 

Resolutions on various matters were alsoV*^8^<J which 

asked the Provincial Congress Committees to submit to the General 
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Secretaries their views on the principle and programme of non-co- 
operation. 

The committee further resolved that it should meet to consider 
those views sometime before the Congress special session. Provincial 
Committees were also asked to submit to Mr. Patel, the Secretary in 
England, direct by cable if possible, their representations on the 
rules and regulations under the Keiorm Act. 

The committee then affirmed that the Congress load on the 
Keform question had already been given in the resolution passed at 
the Amritsar Congress dealing with the Peforms Act and that no 
further consideration of the question was necessary. Another resolu- 
tion authorised the President to cable to the authorities concerned 
protesting against the Anti- Indian agitation and legislation in T^ast 
Africa and Phji. 

The committee emphatically protest(3d against (he i)roclamation 
of Seditious Meetings Act in Delhi Province as opposed to the spirit 
of good will and co operation enjoined by His Majesty in his graceous 
proclamation of last Decenibcr and as detrimental to the successful 
inauguration of the new era ushered in by the Keform Act. The 
committee condemned the orders passed by the l uited I’rovinct's 
Government externing Pundit Jawahar Lnl Nehru from Dt hra Dun 
district in circumstances of exceptional inco?ivcnicnec and trusted 
that better counsels would yet prevail. The committee ri'iterafed 
the demand for the cancellation of .Mr. florniman’s dt peat at ion and 
urged the release of the Savarkar brothers. 


The National Liberal League 

fUiTuftn^ Jiiht! 1,!th 

A meeting of the Council of tlie Natif)nal Liberd PodtUMtion 
of India, the new central orgaiii/.^itiofi of (ho Indian Moderate 
party, was held on June llilh in the hidian Association rooms, 
Calcutta, the Honble Mr. Surciidranat h Bancrjce prcvsidiig, to 
consider the Hunter Report and tb(3 policy of tiu; Cto\eiimont 
regarding the late Pnniab muddle. 

The council deliberated for four liours on tlio sulqccl.s st-t down 
in th(3 agenda and passed the foIlowir»g resolutions - 

The Report and Despatches 

(A) The Council of the National Liberal Federation of India 
view with deep disipiiointment the Majority report of the Hunter 
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Committee whoso conclusions are in the main unsupported by 
weight of the published evidence. The Council regret that the 
majority have supported the declaration and continuation of martial 
law in the Punjab without justification and the atrocities that were 
perpetrated or condoned in most cases in disregard of the canons of 
civili/.ed Government. The Council feel constrained to say that the 
majority report lacks the authority that should have attached to a 
State Paper treating of such grave and far reaching issues as were 
raised by the recent deplorable events in the Punjab. 

(B) The Council endorse the conclusion of the Minority that 
there was no rebellion in the Punjab and their condemnation of the 
declaration of martial law and its prolongation without even a 
colourable excuse, as well as of the ruthlessncss with which it was 
administered, entailing cruel hardships upon largo numbers of 
innocent persv)ns and wantonly causing humiliation to the pcoi>le 
by bringing home to Ibem their utter helples.siicss. 

(C) While ai>i>rGciatiiig the Secretary of State’s despatch 
for its condemnation of some of the worct horrors of last year 
and its repudiation of the doctrine if military necessity that 
made them po^'-ible, the Couneil must express their sense of strong 
diMVpprov:vl of (he awarding of a wholly indeijuate punishment to 
(reneral I)yt'r and of none as yet to several other otliecrs who were 
guilty of u!ipa.rdonal)h‘ exce.S'Cs. The Coujieil would earnestly urge 
that Ihe (boenniient should lake immediate steps for the suitable 
p-MisIiment of all (*tlicors mditary or ci\il, of wliatever status, 
V. • 0 were guilty of or roudoned gros.^ abuse of ]H»wer and indisput- 
ably failed to maiiitaifi tln^ stainhirds of C\)nduct, which as the 
Se( rotary of StaN^'s despatch sav*^, no ci\ili/od (Tovernmeait can with 
imr»unity neghud arnl wliieh His Majesty’s (bncrnnient are deter- 
milled to uphold. Tlic Council iMdicvo that \\ it bout such punish- 
ment neither w ill I In' enormity of tlnu’r conduct be brought homo 
to the olfcnding otlioers nor will (he national self respect of I n<lia 
be \ indicated. 


Sir M. 0*Dwyer. 

(D) Tlio (a>nneil record their empbatae protest against the high 
eiiromium iiestowed upon Sir Michael O’Dwycr both by the Govern- 
ment of India ami His Majes.tyhs Go\ernmrut in the admission that 
His Majesty’s Government do not regard Sir Michael O'Dwyev 
immune from criticism, their criticism of the application of martial 
]a\v procedure to certain trials which, it is admitted, must be taken 
as applying to Sir Micbael OT>w’yor in so far as ho was per^'Cnally 
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respoBsiblo for the action in question and the avowal that with the 
general question of Sir Michael O’Dwyer^s administration of the 
Punjab, His Majesty’s Government are not now immediately con- 
cerned. Sir Michael O’Dwyer’s opinions of the educated classes of 
India and of even legitimate and constitutional political agitation 
have been publicly expressed and are non-officially recorded, while his 
responsibility for the declaration and continuation of martial law 
and the manner in which it was administered cannot bo gainsaid. 
He even accorded unqualified approval to General Dyer’s action at 
Jallianwalla Bagh which has been disapproved by the majority 
report and the Government of India and condemned by His 
Majesty’s Government. The praise of such an officer by His 
Majesty’s Government has made a painful impression on Indian mind. 
In the opinion of the Council the least that His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment should do, failing any more drastic action, is to take steps to 
mark in an effective manner their unqualified disappro\al of the policy 
and conduct of Sir Michael O’Dvvyer and they should in no circums- 
tances allow him to be associated with Indian affairs in any 
capacity. 

(E) The Council regret that His Majesty’s Government while 
testifying to the manner in which His Excellency the Viceroy fulfill- 
ed his high trust and continuing to repose fullest confidence in his 
discretion, have ignored altogether the responsibility of His Excel- 
lency and His Government who instead of examining the situation 
on the spot and exercising the much-needed control over th(3 Punjab 
Government gave it virtually a free hand. 

(F) The Council urge upon the Government that adequate 
compensation should be allowed to those who have suffered in the 
Punjab owing to the high-handed action of civil or military otlicers 
and further that ste])3 should be taken to revise the finCvS imposed 
or levied from certain areas in the Punjab. 

(G) The council strongly urge that His Majesty’s Govt, should 
X)rovide for effective safeguards against a recurrence of such 
things as happened last year and to this end urge, among other 
measures, (l) That the introduction, exorcise and duration of 
martial law should be subject to the same constitutional limitations 
as in England, (2) That Martial Law should not bo introduced 
unless it is impossible for civil courts to sit and exercise their 
functions, (3) That the power of creating new offences for breach 
of regulations and providing penalities thereof should not be dele- 
gated to military officers, (4) That if courts martial are allowed 
to sit when civil courts are sitting, any person not subject to the 
Naval discipline Act or to Military law, who is charged with the 
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contravention of any regulation should be allowed the option of 
trial by Civil Court, (5) That free and unrestricted legal assis- 
tance should be available as a matter of right to the accused 
persons placed before martial law tribunals and this should 
not be left to the discretion of or any interference by civil or 
martial law authorities, and (6) that the remedy in the nature of 
Habeas Corpus should be made available in all parts of British 
India. 

(11) The Council place on record their warm appreciation of 
the ability, courage and sense of iustice which the Ilon'ble Pandit 
Jagat Narain, Sir Chimanlal Setalvad and Shahebzada Sultan 
Ahmad Khan brought to bear upon the discharge of their arduous 
duty as members of the Hunter Committee. 

Turkey and Reform Rules. 

The Council also recorded its protest against the dismember- 
ment of tiic 'burkish Kmpire as proposed in the Turki.sh peace terms 
and opined that tlu‘y are lU'duly ha^^h and contravened the prinoi- 
ple.s proclaimed by the allied ])0\vcrs and pledges given by the 
Prime Minister. I'hoy sympathised deeply \>ith Islamic feeling in 
the matter ami earnestly urged that His Majc'^ty s Government 
should make a gennine effort to obtain the ri\ i.sion of the terms 
so as to allow Turkey a chance of rovixal and to satisfy the Moslem 
sentiment. At the same time they strongly disapproved of the noii- 
coperation movement which without doing any good to Turkey is 
certain to do great harm to the peaceful grogress of India. 

Pesolutions were also passed sugge.sting liberal alterations in the 
rules ami regulations regarding the (lovernmont of India Act, and 
also urging fair, just and equitable treatment of Indians in Fiji, 
East and South Africa. 


Cable to the Secretary of State 

Sir Hormusjee Wadya, President. Deccan Sabha, Poona 
addressed the following cable to the Speaker of the • House of 
Commons and the '’Westminister Gazette". 

The Council of the Deccan Sabha, Poona, beseech Parliament 
when considering the Hunter Committee’s report on the Puro'ab distur- 
bances to determine the momentous issues (heroin raised in strictest 
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conformity with British traditions for fair dealing and impartial 
justice. The Indian public has submitted its case and looks to 
Parliament to discharge the sacred duty as Indians trustee and the 
Empire's highest tribunal. As true friends of British rule the Coun- 
cil earnestly submit that while other gravest questions agitate public 
mind, prudence and justice alike demand that inequities and indigni- 
ties unquestionably inflicted on the pretext of rebellion should not 
only be censured and condemned but should receive the fullest 
punishment they merit No regard for persons, however highly 
placed, can justify the weak and unwise resolve or should prevent 
the strictest and sternest justice to all coiiccrned from the highest to 
the lowest 

Sir Dinshah Wacha as President of the Western India 
National Liberal Association, Bombay, cabled to the Indian 
Reforms Committee, London. 

With regard to the Majority and Minority Reports of the 
Hunter Committee and Despatches of the Goverrinient of India and 
the Secretary of State for India thereon, the Council of the Western 
India National Liberal Association express appreciation of the sound 
general principles enunciated in the Cabinet’.^ considered statements 
for further guidance. But at the .same time, the council urge that Sir 
Michael O’Dwyer and the Government of India’s responsibility for 
the deplorable happenings in the Punjab deserves stress and censure, 
rather than the lavish praise bestowed on them in the Secretary of 
State’s Despatch. The council hope that, in the ensuring debate in 
Parliament, this aspect of the question will receive adc<iuato atteir 
tion. The Council strongly support the conclusions of the Minority 
Report where it differs from the Majority Ueport. 

Mr. M. A. Jinuah, President, Bombay branch of the All 
India Home Rule League, sent the following cable to the 
Secretary of State for India. 

Consider the Majority Hunter Report as utterly and an un- 
warranted exoneration of Sir Michael O’Dsvyor and the Vdeeroy. 
Mere censure of General Dyer’s atrocious crime is totally iimdoiiuato. 
Council warns Ilis Majesty’s Government against half-hearted 
measures regarding officers whoso guilt is proved beyond doubt. 
Future good government cannot bo guaranteed without serious notice 
of the misdeeds already committed. Cruel wrong done about Khila- 
fat has already created dangerous situation. This has been aggra- 
vated by the Punjab miscarriage of justice. If both wrongs are not 
remedied in time, the smooth working of the reforms is in danger, 
welcome to the Prince is doubtful and the people are likely to join 
non-co-operation movement. 
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On 5th Jurte the Hon^ble Pandit Moti Lai Nehru, Exofficio 
President of the All-India Congress Committee, sent the follow- 
ing cable to the British Committee of the Indian National 
Congress, London. 

“The All India Congre'^s Committee meeting hfeld at Benares 
on the 30th and 31st of May adopted the findings of the non-official 
enquiry committee, condemned the majority report of the Hunter 
Committee as perverse and tainted with racial bias, disagreed to 
the minority report on the justification of firing on unarmed crowds 
and the o(fect of “Satyagraha”, also disagreed to the recommendations 
of the (’ongress vSul) committee as too lenient, strongly protested 
against the Secretary of State’s despatch and eulogy of Lord 
Chelmsford and Sir Michael O’ Dwyer as adding insult to injury, 
demanded the trial of General Dyer and Sir Michael O’Dwyer and 
other officials found guilty )>y the Congress Enquiry Committee, 
also Lord Chelmsford’s immediate nicall, revision of the Turkish 
Peace terms and amendment of the draft reform rules. Special 
Session of the Congress meets in Calcutta in the month of August 
next to consider to resort to “non-co-operation with Government” 
or other suitable action if full iustice be not done to the Punjab 
and Turkey. Please formally present the copies of the non-official 
Punjab reiHirt to the British (’abinet and ijrcss the above demands.” 

The month of Juno was given up whole-heartedly to pro- 
\)Aganda work in connection with Non-co-operation. The idea 
did not at first catoli on aid the populace little understood 
its store of potentiality. To clear up misapprehensions Mahatma 
Gandhi explained the doctrine in his paper Young India ” as 
follows : — 

“No country has over risen without being purified through the 
fire of suffering. Mother sutfers so that her child may live. The, 
condition of wheat growing is that the seedgrain should perish. 
Jiife comes out of Death. Will India rise out of her slavery without 
fulfiling this eternal law of purification through suffering t 

“If my advisers are right evidently India will realise her destiny 
without travail. For their chief concern is that the events of April 
1919 should not bo repeated. They fear non-co-operation because it 
would involve the suffering of many. If Hampden had argued thus 
he would not have withhold payment of ship money, nor would Wat 
Tayler have raised the standard of revolt. English and French his- 
tories are replete with instances of men continuing their pursuit of 
the right frrospootive of the amount of suffering involved. The 
actors dirl not stop to think whether ignorant people would not have 
involuntarily to suffer. Why should we expect to write oiir history 
differehtiy 1 It is possible for us, if wo would, to learn froth the 

15 
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mistake^ of our predecessors to do better but it is impossible to do 
away with the law of suffering which is the one indispensable 
condition of our being* The way to do better is to avoid, if we can, 
violence from our side and thus quicken the rate of progress and to 
introduce greater purity in the methods of suffering. We can, if we 
will, refrain, in our impatience, from bending the wrong doers to our 
will by physical force as Sinn Feiners are doing to day, or from 
coercing our neighbours to follow our methods as was done last year 
by some of us in bringing about Hartal Progress is to be measured 
by the amount of suffering undergone by the sufferer. The purer the 
suffering, the greater is the progress. Hence did the sacrifice of Jesus 
suffice to free a sorrowing world, lii his onward march he did not 
count the cost of suffering entailed upon his neighbours whether it 
was undergone by them voluntarily or otherwise. Thus did the suffer- 
ings of a Harischandra suffice to re-establish the kingdom of truth. 
He must have known that his subjects would suffer involuntarily by 
his abdication. He did not mind because he could not do otherwise 
than follow truth. 

“I have already stated that I do not deplore the massacre of 
Jallianwala Bagh so much as I deplore the murders of Englishmen 
and destruction of property by ourselves. The frightfulness at 
Amritsar drew away public attention from the greater, though 
slower, frightfulness at Lahore whore attempt was made to emascu- 
late the inhabitants by slow processes. But before we rise higher we 
shall have such processes many more times till they teach us to take 
up suffering voluntarily and to find joy in it. I am convinced that the 
Lahorians never deserved the cruel insults that they were subjected 
to ; they never hurt a single Englishman ; they never destroyed any 
property. But a wilful ruler was determined to crush the spirit of 
a people justifying to throw off his chafing yoke. And if I am told 
that all this was due to my preaching Satyagrah, my answer is that 1 
would preach Satyagrah all the more forcibly, for that so long as 1 
have breath left in me and tell the people that next time they would 
answer O’Dwyerean insolence not by opening shops by reason of 
threats of forcible sales but by allowing the tyrant to do his worst 
and let him sell their all but their unconquerable souls. Sages 
of old mortified the flesh so that the spirit within might be set 
free, so that their trained bodies might bo proof against any injury 
that might be inflicted on them by tyrants seeking to impress their 
will on them. And if India wish^ to revise her anoient wisdom and 
avoid the errors of Europe, if Indfe wishes to see the Kingdom of 
God established on earth instead of that of Satan which has 
enveloped Europe, theh I would urge her sons and daughters not 
to be deceived by fine phrases, the terrible subtleties that hedge 
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U8 in, the fears of suffering that India may have to undergo, hut 
to see what is happening to-day in Europe and from it understand 
that we must go through the suffering even as Europe has gone 
through but not the process of making others suffer. Germany 
wanted to dominate Europe an'^ the Allies wanted to do likewise 
by crushing Germany. Europe is not better for Germany’s fall. 
The Allies have proved themselves to be just as deceitful, cruel, 
greedy and selfish as Germany was or would have been. Germany 
would have avoided the sanctimonious numbering that one sees 
associated with the many dealings of the Allies. 

“The miscalulatiofi that I deplored last year was not in connec- 
tion with the sufferings imposed upon the people, but about the 
mistakes made by them and violence done by them owing to their 
not having sufficiently understood the message of Satyagraha. What, 
then is the moaning of non-co-operation in term of the Law of 
Suffering I We must voluntarily put up with the losses and 
inconveniences that arise from having withdrawn our supports from 
a Govornmeut that is ruling against our will. Possession of Power 
and Riches is a crime under an unjust government, poverty in that 
case is a virtue, says Thoreau. It may be that in the transition 
state we may make mistakes. These things are preferable to 
national emasculation. 

“We must refuse to w'ait for the wrong to be righted till the 
wrongdftT has been roused to a sense of this inifiuity. Wc must 
not, for fear of ourselves or others having to suffer, remain paiti- 
cipators in it. But we mu.st combat the w rong by ceasing to assist 
the wrong doer directly or indirectly. 

“If a father does an injustice it is the duty of his children to 
leave the parental roofs. If the headmaster of a school conducts 
his institution on an immoral basis the pupils must leave the school. 
If the chairman of a corporation is corrupt the members thereof 
must w’ash their hands clean of his corruption by withdrawing 
from it. Even so if a government does a giave injustice the subject 
must withdraw co operation wholly or partially sufficiently to w^oan 
the ruler from his wickedno.S3. In each case conceived by me there 
is an element of suffering whether mental or physical. Without 
such suffering it is not possible to attain freedom.” 

In July 1920 the non-co-operation committee issued the 
following manifesto : — 

Although every effort is being made to secure revision of the 
Peace Terms, it appears to be almost certain that it will not come 
before the first of August next. The Committee desires to mark 
the sacred character of the forthceming demonstration of Non co- 
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pperat^ipj^^;i 4 ] a, littipg n^nner. I-fc also wishes to g^ oge the publie 
feeling in the matter. The Committee, therefore, seeks the 
cp opor^Mon of Hindus and other Non-Moslem Communities in mak- 
ing the inauguration a complete success. 

(1) The Committee advise full ‘hartal’ on the first of August. 
Milbhands, however, are requested not to abstain from work, unless 
they receive permission from their employers, nor should all those 
abi^j;ain who are required for absolutely necessary day-to-day work; 
viz, hospital men, sanitary men and dock labourers, 

(2) The day should be devoted to prayer. All those, who can, 
should fast, for the day. (3) Meetings should be held all over 
the country not excluding the smallest village at which the following 
resolution should be adopted with or without speeches. 

The Resolution. 

“This meeting held at... of the inhabitants records its full sym- 
pathy with the movement of the Central Khilafat Committee in 
order to secure revision of the Turkish Peace Terms, consistently 
with Muslim sentiment and Islamic Law and approves of Non-co- 
operation adopted by the Central Khilafat Committee tc» bo conti- 
nued till the Peac ) Terms are revised. This meeting respectfully 
urges the Imperial Govt , in the interest of the Empire which they 
are supposed to represent, to secure a just revision of the terms 
which have been universally condemned as iinj\)st and manifestly in 
breach of ministerial declaration.s”. The resolution should ho sent 
to His Excellency the Viceroy with a covering letter requesting him 
to forward the same to the Imperial Government The Central 
Khilafat Committee should bo advised of the passing of the resolu- 
tion and of its desi)atch.” 

Not a Movement of Civil Disobedience 

N. B. — There should bo no proccssiotis. Speeches should he 
restrained. It is ex])octed that meetings everywhere will be \ery 
largely attended. All police and other Goxernmental instructions 
should be strictly and scrnpulonhly obeyed. No meetings should bo 
held where there is any written prohibition. It cannot bo too often 
urged that the whole success of the movement depends upon perfect 
peace being observed by the community and complete obedience 
being rendered to police instruct iouvs in connection with (he move- 
ment. It should be clearly understood that this is not a movement 
of Civil 'Disobedience. What should bo done when unreasonable 
orders are issued interfering with the liberty of the subject will be 
considered on the merits by the Committee. 

It IS expected that all title-holders, Honorary Magistrates, 
Justices of Peace, Mettilers of the Legislative Council^, who fee} 
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about thU important question affecting the well-being of million of 
Muslims, and who are in sympathy with the movement, will 
surrender their titles or honorary posts on this day. 

(Sd.) M. K. Gandhi, Abul Kalam Azad, Shaukat Ali, 

Ahmed Haji Siddick Khatri, Saifuddin Kitchlew, 

Fazul Hasan, Hasrat Mohani, Mahomed Ali 
Members, Non-co-operation Committee Bombay 

August 1st was thus declared to be the third Khilafat 
day (see p. 205). The Non-co-operation Committee further 
issued the following directions as to how^ the day was to be 
observed '.---“The first of August is on us with its grave respon- 
sibility and important conse<|Uonces. We believe that success for 
our just cause is certain if we exercise greatest self restraint 
and show ample measure of self-sacrifice* H Nve cease to help 
Government and cease to take heli> from it we must be capable 
of preserving order in the country, ^^'e should therefore avoid 
collision with authority and thu.s also occasion for sudden 
resentment, obey all orders and Go\ernment notices. M e hope there 
will bo complete Hartal on Sunday. No pressure should be used 
against anyone refiusing to close shop. The Committee attaches 
greatest importance to prayer and fasting for inward strength and 
purification. We hope too that the largest meetings e\er held will be 
i\ oiled on Sunday but there should be no processions. Special 
euort should be made and continued to secure^ .surrender of titles 
and honorary po^-^ts and parents are roiiuested to withdraw their 
children from schuoU recognised by or under Government control. 
Lawyers are re(piest(*d to suspend pnKitico. 

“Wo have no (]()u)>t about the moral effect of these steps. We 
hope also that full Swadeshi will bo inaugurated on Sunday. It 
enables every man, woman and child to exhibit in their own persons 
the spirit of .saciifioo for the sake 'd our ndigion and honour and a 
preparation for further saeriticc. Agitation bu’ securing complete 
boycott of Councils should be continued unabated. Finally the Com' 
inittoe ext)ects Muslims to load as well in preserving peace and onler 
as in sacrifice ami we feel .sure that our Hindu hrethren will not fail 
to respond and join the Muslims'’ 

Montagu and Gandhi 

August Ist was fiittitdy celebrated as the Third Khilafat day, 
there being a hartal all over India, intensified and rendered sombre 
by the sudden death of that groat National patriot Bal Gangadhar 
Tilak. Meanwhile Mr. Montagu in the House of Commons {see 
India ii) Farliament) was being plied with (iuestions regard- 
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ing the activities of M. Gandhi and the progress of the non- 
co-operation movement, accounts of which published in the British 
papers had made the public there more than apathetically curious. 
On this Mahatma Gandhi wrote the following note in his paper : — 

*^Mr. Montagu does not like the Khilafat agitation that is daily 
gathering force. In answer to question put in the House of 
Commons, he is reported to have said that whilst he acknowledged 
that I had rendered distinguished services to the country in the 
past, he could not look upon my present attitude with equanimity 
and that it was not to be expected that I could now be treated 
as leniently as I was during the Rowlatt Act agitation. He added 
that he had every confidence in the Central and the Local Govern- 
ments, that they were carefully watching the movement and that 
they had full powder to deal with the situation. 

“This statement of Mr. Montagu has been regarded in some 
quarters as a threat. It has been considered to be a blank checiue 
for the Government of India to re-establish the reign of terror if 
they chose. It is certainly inconsistent with his desire to base the 
Government on the goodwill of the people. At the same time if 
the Hunter Committee’s finding be true and if I was the cause ctf 
the disturbances last year, 1 was undoubtedly treated with excep- 
tional leniency. I admit too that my activity this year is fraught 
with greater peril to the Empire as it is being conducted to day 
than was last year’s activity. Non-co-operation in itself is more 
harmless than civil disol>edience, but in its effect it is far more 
dangerous for the Government than civil disobedience. Non-co- 
operation is intended so far to paralyse the Government as to compel 
justice from it. If it is carriecT to the extreme point it can bring 
the Government to a standstill. 

“A friend who has been listening to my speeches once asked 
me whether I did not come under the sedition section of the Indian 
Penal Code. Though I had not fully considered it, I told him 
that very probably I did and that I could not plead not guilty if 
I wan charged under it. For T must admit that I can pretend to 
ho “affection’’ for the present Government. And my speeches 
are i'itended to create “disaffectioi*” such that the people might 
consider it a sliame to assist or co operate with a Government that 
had forfeited ^11 title to confidence, respecter support. 

T draw no distil ction between the Imperial and the India 
Gbve. nment. The latter has accepted, on the Khilafat, the policy 
imposed upon it by the former. And in the Punjab case the 
former has endorsed the policy of terrorism by the latter. British 
ministers have broken their pledged words and wantonly wounded 
^^HHeelinge ok the se^cnty million Mussalmans of India. Innocent 
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men and women were insulted by the insolent officers of the Punjab 
Government. Their wrongs not only remain unrighted, but the 
very officers who so cruelly subjected them to barbarous humiliation 
retain office under the Government. 

*‘When at Amritsar last year I pleaded, with all the earnestness 
I could command, for co operation with the Government and for 
response to the wishes expressed in the Royal Proclamation, I did 
so because I honestly believed that a now era was about to begin 
and that old spirit of fear, distrust and consequent terrorism was 
about to give place to the new spirit of respect, trust and goodwill. 

I .sincerely believed that the Mussalman sentiment would be placated 
and that the officers that had misbehaved during the Martial Law 
regime in the Punjab would be at least dismissed and the people 
would be otherwise made to feel that a Government that had 
always been found quick (and rightly) to punish popular excesses, 
would not fail to punish its agents’ misdeeds. But to my amaze- 
ment and dismay I have discovered that the present representatives 
of the Empire have become dishonest and unscrupulous. They 
have no real regard for wishes of the people of India and they count 
Indian honour as of little conse<iuence. 

“I can no longer retain affection for a Government so evilly 
manned as it is now a days. Ar.d for me it is humiliating to retain 
my freedom and be a witness to the continuing wrong. Mr. Montagu, 
however, is certainly right in threatening me with deprivation of 
my liberty if I persist in endangering the existence of the Govern- 
ment. For, that must he the result if my activity bears fruit. 
My only regret is that inasmuch as Mr. Montagu admits my past 
services, he might have perceived that there must bo something 
exceptionally bad in the fiovernmont, if a well wisher like me could 
no longer give his affection to it. It was simpler to insist on 
justice being done to the Mussalmans and to the Punjab than to 
threaten me with puni.shinont so that the injustice might be 
perpetuated. Indeed, 1 fully expect it will be' found that eveit in 
promoting disaffection towards an imjust Government, I had 
rendered greater services to the Empire than 1 am already 
credited with. 

‘ At the present moment, however, the duty of those who 
approve of my activity is clear. They ought, on no account, to 
resent the deprivation of my liberty, should the Government of 
India deem it to be their duty to take it away. A citizen has no 
right to resist such restriction imposed in accordance with the 
laws of the State to which he belongs ; much less have those who 
Bsrtnpathise with him. In toy case there can be no question of 
sympathy. For I deliberately oppose the Government to the 
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extent of trying to put its very existence in jeopardy. For my 
suppOi*lers, therefore, it must be a moment of joy when I am 
imprisoned. It means the beginning of success if only the supporters 
continue the policy for which I stand. If the (rovernment arrest 
me, they would do so in order to stop the progress of non co-opera- 
tfon which I preach. It follows Government must imprison 
me, or if non -cooperation continues with unabated vigour, 
even after my arrest, the Government must imprison others 
or grant the people’s wish in order to gain their cooperation. 
Any eruption of violence on the part of the people even under 
provocation would end in disaster. Whether therefore it is 1 or 
any one else who is arrested during the campaign, the first condition 
of siicces is thtit there must be no resentment shown against it. 
We cannot imperil the very existence of a Government and <pinrrel 
with its attempt to save it'^elf by punishing those who place 
it in danger.” 

The month of August saw a mass propaganda of non-co-opera- 
tion, and all over India there was half hearted repression by 
government on one side and stimulated growth of non-co-operation 
on the other. In pursuance of the losolution of the All India 
Congress Committee inviting the opinion of all Provincial Commit- 
tees on Non-Co operation movement, all the Provincial Congress 
Committees met about the middle of August and whole heartodly 
accepted the Principle of Non-Co operation. Bon>bay, C. P., 
The Punjab, Berar, and Behar voted od hor for the whole program- 
me, while Madras and Bengal kept reservations as to the stages. 

At last came the special session of the Indian National Congress 
held at Calcutta on September 4th 1920 under the presidency of 
Lala Lajpat Eai. Never before was enthusiasm so high arid the 
issues so momentous. The only substantive propo.sals before the 
Congress was Mr. Gandhi’s resolution on non co operation which 
after long and heated debate was passed by huge majority (see part 
111 where full proceedings are given.) 

The first non-co-operation upheaval was amongst the student 
population, first at Aligarh, closely followed by Lahore, next at 
Benares and then, at the close of the year, at Calcutta. All these 
have fizzled out for lack of sutficient dynamism and for their 
suddeness* Since then the war of atrition between the huge masses 
of India slowly coming under the bannor of non-co operation and 
the mighty Bureaucracy, powerfully entrenched behind their heavy 
armoury of repressive laws, has been steadily going on. At the time 
of writing we are too far near the scene to be able to present a 
picture of the fight that is still raging and the end is nowhere U\ 



The Aligarh College Upheaval. 

Mahatma Gandhi and the Ali Brothers visited Aligarh on the 
12th October in the course of their tour in upper India preaching 
Non-co-operation, especially withdiawal of students from Colleges 
and lawyers from practice. A strong undercurrent of unrest 
amongst the student population was swaying their college life and 
Principal Ziauddin tried to induce the visitors to refrain from 
inflaming the students. On the 12th October the siiulertts held 
a mass meeting in their Union Club and invited M. Gandhi and 
the Brothers Ali to deliver addresses on the present situation. 
Non-co operation was preached and the cry was at-onoe taken up* 
The boys did not attend college from this clay and instead held 
several political meetings. The situation was becoming alarming 
day by day, as there was free talk of converting the College into a 
national University ; in panic the principal sent wires to the 
authorities, to the Police, to the Trustees and the parents, complaining 
that ho was unable to cope with the new lush of developments. 
The non-co operation leaders presented an ultimatum to the 
Secretary and the Principal on the 12th October as follows : — 

IX’ar Sir, — In view of the open hostility sliown by Great Britain to Islam 
Hi tile treaty furci‘<l upon Turki'y, tiu* thbtruetion of th<‘ sacreil Islamic institution 
of the Klnlafat is atteiiiptiMl therein and tlu' coutinuMl occupation of the Jaziiatul 
Arab, the Noii-co-oiKTUtiou of the All-lndia Khilafat Conference 

iuis tlecuUnl that all iHiucationul iiistUutious whicli are either carrudonorin 
any way coiitroUed by (io>erumei.t or which recene its aul must b(L‘ boycotte<l 
and nlUstudents i>iid teaolurs must l>e withdrawn from them. The All-India 
Muhliiu Ix'aguc and the Indian National Congress have also paased siniilar 
resolutions at their special sessions recently laid at Calcutta. We feel a^rtain 
tiiftt in tlu* existing circumstanct‘8 it, must l)e as rtpugnant to our colleagues on 
Board of Trustees of the M. A. O. Coll go and of the Muslim University 
Association as it is to us to receive any linancial aid for those institutions from 
or permit any kind of interference therein by Government which has so con- 
t^*mptuously disregardnl our religious obligations and national sentiments 
and so unscrupulously betrayeil its own re|U‘ated pledgwl woitl. We therefore 
call upon you and the other TrusU^es of the M A.O. College and members of the 
Muslim University Association to refuse henceforth to receive any aid from 
Government or to permit, any kind or sort of Government interference whether 
directly or indirectly through the Allahabad University or any other agency 
iiv these institutions. We desire to inform you and our other colleagues that we 
arc also calling upon the teachers and a<1ult students at Aligarh to withdraw 
thcmKclves and upon the guardians of other students to withdraw their w ards 
from the college and school on the 29th October, 1920, in the event of the 
Trustees* rtfusal to comply with these obvious requirements of the Islamic 
faith. Wo therefore, request you with all earnestness at our command to take 
fhe action we recommend at the earliest possible date ami to treat this matter 
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as of the greatest possible urgency. We remain yours most obediently — (1) H. 
M. Ajmal Khan, (2) M. A. Ansan, (3) Moazam All Khan, (4) Zahoor Ahmad, 
(5) Shaukat All (Khadim Kaba), («) Mohamad Ali (Khadim Kaba), (7) N, 
Ismail Khafn, (8) H. M. Khan, and (9) A. Mustafa Khan. 

Meanwhile students from ali over India addressed congratulatory 
letters to their fellow students at Aligarh ; the eyes of the whole 
student population were on them. And on 2l8t October the 
College Khilafat Committee issued the following appeal to the 
students of India : — 

Fellow students, — You are not unconscioub of the grave responsibilities 
which have fallen upon our shouMer m effecting tiie reconstruction of to-morrow. 
IndiaV soul is revolting against humiliations and insult:, offerul to her eviry day. 
The time is gone by when our country us^hI to bow low before the blast in patient 
and deep disdain. The sacril ege conimited against the Khilafat, the tlegradatiou 
and humiliation to which our countrymen have been subjected in Punjab, the 
brutal and most inhuman treatment meted out to our bretliien m Turkey, Syria, 
Mesopotamia ami various other countries in the middle Fast, and tlie unjust ami 
shameful treaty forced on Turk -y by nations actuate<l by Imjievialistic motives 
of territorial aggrandizjment, have force<l us to rise m indignation against the 
jH'rpetrators ot such uuparall l '<l crimes in the history of tlie world. Non-t'o- 
o[n*ration 18 the only eff(‘ctive w( apon to bring into reality the vision of free 
India — India with freedom to think and free<loin to act. Our national Mlf-rcs- 
peot can no more tol ‘rate co-op ration with ii Oovenimnit which is impervious 
alike to feeling and reason ami which 18 daily forging a new' chain round our 
n^'cks. In the name of all that is best and noblest iri the heart of man, we RpiK*al 
to you to join us in our just cause and sacnfice time, to. I and tabiit te bring 
I'nis struggle to a sucessful issue, for fn'edonPs battle once begun, though hatHtnl 
oft, is ever won. 

In the meantime the College wae closed, outsiders were 
warned not to preach to the boys who were asked to leave the 
College and hostel for their homos, parents were wired to, and a 
meeting of the Trustees was called. 

Mr. Mohammed Ali, Hakim Ajmal Khan, Dr. Ansari, 
Abdulkalam Aaad and Moulvi Abdul Majid of Meerut arrived in 
Aligarh on the 23rd and delivered lectures in the college mosque. 
They said that a National organisation would bo announced on 29th 
October after Jumma prayers. Mr. Mohammed Ali himself would be 
the first Principal for a short period. They would take possession of 
the college building and advised the students not to leave the 
college till carried away forcibly on shoulders. 

Mahatma GandhPa Letter 

On October 24th Mr. Gandhi addressed the following letter to 
the Trustees from Bombay : — 

“1 know you are about to meet in order to give your decision on the most 
momentous issue for Islam and India. I hear yon are calling in the aid of the 
Government or the police for the occasion of your meeting. If rumour Is ttu^, 
yon would br making an obvious mistake. In a matter which is purely domestic 
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you need neither the intervention Of the Government nOr the protection of its 
police. Neither the AH Brothers nor myself arc engaged in brute war. We are 
engaged in a war in which our only weapon is the force of the public opinion. 
We shall reckon ourselves beaten in the battle if we do not carry the public 
with u8. In the present dispute the test of public opinion will be in the first 
instance your majority. Tlierefore, if y( u after full and free discussion decide 
by a majority that the college and school boys may not remain in the college 
g ‘ound either as students or even as boarders if they persist in their demand 
tor (lisadiliation and rejection of Government grant, tiiey will be peacefully 
withdrawn. I proi»ose in that event to carry on their education, if at all 
possible in Aligarh itself, otherwise elsewhere. Our desire is not to tuspeml 
their fk‘cular eilucation for one moment longer than is absolutely necessary. 
'But it IS our desire iliat it should lx* given in consistence with the law of Islam 
ami honour of India. I understand that in the opinion of recognised Tlamas 
it is not lawful for a Indie ving Muslim to recei\e assistance of or give assistance 
to government that has directly or indirectly sought to cause destruction 
of the lioly Khilafat or tanijK'r with tlie ex(dusiv(i control of Jezirfit-Ul-Arab 
You know, as Nvell as I do, how this Govtriiment has wilfully trampled undei 
foot Indian honour. ('onMhteiitly, tlierefevi*, with tlie control of their passions 
all voluntary association witli Government is lieing withdrawn by tlie ptoph* 
Tile least tiiat you, m my humble opinion, can <lo is to decline any furl t 
G overnment grant, to disaflilnte the great institution of winch you are the 
tru''tec8 and to n jfct the charter of the Muslim Uni\ersity. Tlie least the 
Aligarii bo}S can do if ou fail to respond to the call of Islam and India is to 
w’asii their l ands cb'an of the institution acknow lc<lgiDg tlie aegics of Govern- 
ment that has forfeited all titl • to allegiance of Islam and India and bring into 
being a larger, nobler an<l puier Aligarli that would cany out tlie luioTmosi 
wi8]i«‘8 of its gieat founder I cannot im.agine tluOatc illustrious Sir Syed Ahmed 
keeping his nobler en-ation under th<‘ control or influence of the present Govern* 
ment. As I have b( eii the origiiiUtor of the ulea of disaffiliation of Aligarh and 
ri'jeetion <if Government graut I feel I might be able to assist you in \our 
discussion aiul therefor(> otler m\ humble sirviccs to \ou and will gladly attiiul 
your meeting if you will allow' me to tio so. I am at Bombay and shall await 
your answer, hut wdietiier you wdsh mo to attend or not 1 hope you w ill not 
summon Governm'Ut intervention in purely domestic matter, and let me say to 
Government tlirough >ou that one hears all sorts of lumours of their intentions 
about Ah Brothers and iiiysclf. I hope for the sake of peaceful evolution of 
struggle that tiioy will not restrict our lilxTty. M'e arc < udeavouring m the most 
constitutiojml manner to conduct ouv propaganda. We are seeking to bend 
t^ovtrnmeut to the people’s will for it will not overthrow it by biute f( rce 
,but by creating public opinion. We hold it to be perfectly constitutional, 
legitimate and honouiaiil * to expose Hie satanic nature of Government and ask 
the people by appc'aling to tlieir heads and their hearts and never to their animal 
passion, to c-xjm’ss their will not in words I ut in action, i.c. by withdrawing 
allpossibl* association with Government. But if Government wish even to 
suppress liberty of opinion and peaceful action I iioiie they will not issue inWrn- 
ment orders against us, for in spite of our sincere d* sire not to offtr civil 
disobvHlience even in our own persons, it wiH not be possible for ns to respect 
RU}' internment onh'rs so long as ouv movement be not physically restrained. 
W< must use it in suoli a manner as we consider to be the best in the interest 
of our mission.” 

In reply the Secretary, M. A. O. College sent the following wire 
,to M. Gandhi — 
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Thanki for your I !tter. Regret cannot invite you to the meeting on the 27th 
which is purely a Trustees’ consultation meeting. We tirmly and strongly 
adhere to our oM established policy and sincerely wish to uphold it peacefully. 
Rumour that assistance of Police and Government is being invoked for our 
meeting or against any body is absolutely false and groundless. 

What followed next amidst the tumultuous uproar of the 
students is given in the following account published by the Secretary 
of the Aligarh College : — 

“Mr. Mohamed Ali at last withdrew himself with the students 
who had defied all orders of the Principal on the morning of the 31st 
October when the District Magistrate Mr. Campbell very politely 
asked him not to involve the students in trouble. The total number 
of Trustees at present is 124 of whom 62 Trustees attended the 
meeting on the 27th October jn person while 28 sent a message 
condemning the action of the Ali Brothers and their association. 
Only two Trustees sent messages supporting thoir action. The 
meeting lasted all day. It had been called as an emergency meeting 
though not specifically provided for in the rules, as Mr. Shaukat Ali 
and his friends demanded a decision by the 29th October. 

“The meeting lasted all day. Since that meeting the Trustees 
and Syndicate have sat daily, sometimes sitting from 6 to 1 1 p.m, 
and discussed the situation and ways and means of getting Mr. 
Mohamad Ali and his friends to withdraw themselves and the 
students who had refused to go to their homes from the college 
premises. But all attempts had failed. Individual trustees of 
high social standing had also approached Dr. Ansari and Hakim 
Ajmal Khan but with no better success. Though these two gentle- 
men said that they were going to vacate the college premises on 
the 1st November or thereabout they would give no definite under- 
taking in writing While the trustees were trying to act with every 
consideration and wore anxious to avoid any coercion or force, Mr. 
Mahomed Ali had openly declared that be had no intention of 
moving or opening a separate national college or university; his 
object being to purify this very college. He had also collected 
the students with few exceptions into the main quadrangle, some 
rooms of which were forced open. It was reported that he intended 
to break open some lecture rooms and take forcible possession of 
Principars office. He started making admission of students in 
his ^o-called national college by sweating each student on the Holy 
Quran. It was reported that Mr. Mahomed Ali was about to be 
joined by his brother and a staff of professors and that students of 
other colleges \Nho had struck wore coming to his national college. 
The situation was hourly getting more serious and it was 
lelt by all that if action bad to be taken it must be taken 
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immediately or never. The Trustees could not take the law 
into their own hands and bodily eject Mr. Mahomed Ali or the 
students. They therefore, had to seek the protection of the civil 
authorities and it was decided by the Syndicate at 8 p.m. on the 
30th that the District authorities should bo approached. Accord- 
ingly the Honorary Secretary acting under the instruction of the 
Syndicate applied to the District Magistrate to deal with the 
situation in the best way he could. The District Magistrate made 
arrangements to prevent outsiders from coming into the college 
grounds and to protect the college buildings and properties against 
damage. At 5 30 a.m., on the 31st the men of civil police without 
arms with a few men of the armed police were posted round Sir 
Syed Court, as the main quadrangle of the College Boarding House 
is called, in which the groat bulk of the students were living, while 
some men of armed police wore posted roiind the Old Boys Lodge 
situated in the college grounds in which Mr. Mohamed Ali and 
some of his friends were living at the time. 

The District Magistrate Mr. Cami»bell accompained by the 
Hony. Secretaries arrived at the Old boys^ Lodge and found Mr. 
Mohamed Ali and his friends standing in the verandha. Mr. 
Campbell spoke co\irtcously and apologised f()r disturbing them so 
early. After a few minutes’ con\ersation Mr, Mohamed Ali express- 
ed bis willir»gness to advise the students to withdraw peacefully. 
The District .Mjigistrate and the Hony. Secretary came out leaving 
Mr. Mohamed Ali and and bis friends to ]>erform their morning 
prayers for which 15 minutes wore asked. After this interval 
Mr, Mohamed Ali a?id his friends came out and expressed their 
intention of going to the college mosque for their morning prayers. 
The District Magistrate remained outside the mosciue gate while 
Mr. Mohamed Ali and his friends and a few students who bad come 
out of their rooms went into the mos(iue to say their morning 
prayers. Before Mr. Mohamed Ali entered the mosque Mr, Campbell 
asked him not to make a speech or ad(lres3 the students in the 
mosque whereupon Mr. Mohamed All fold Mr. Campbell that the 
mosque was intended to be used only for prayers and not for any 
other purpose. After saying his prayers Mr. Mohamed Ali 
came out and at the ro(iuost of the District Magistrate 
told the students to withdraw peacefully. The stndente then 
went ot! to up and by half past, noon the students 

and their belongings had been carried 'n motor lorries and 
other conveyances provided by the Distric* Magistrate into the 
bungalows outside the college grounds and separated by a road only 
from the Miuto Circle in w'hich the schools arc located. Some tetns 
bad also been pitched in the compound of these bangalows. After 
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half past twelve the students assembled in the cricket lawn opposite 
the Old Boys’ Lodge carrying a green flag and with Mr. Mohamed 
Ali marched to their new abode with cries of Allah-o-Akabar, Mr, 
Mohamed AH asking permission of the District Magistrate to return 
to the Old Boys’ Lodge for his mid day dinner. This closed the 
most disagreeable chapter in the proceedings and immediate danger 
was averted, but the real danger has yet to come and this is only 
the beginning of our troubles. The number of students who inspite 
of the Priijci pal’s order to leave the college premises remained 
in the boarding house was about one hundred or so. Since 
leaving college premises Mr. Mahomed AH and the students 
withdrawn by him are living in two or three houses and 
tents not far from the college and separated from the Minto 
Circle by a road only. Mr. Shaukat Ali base since joined them. 
Mr. Mahomed AH is said to have announced in very clear terras 
that he has no intention of starting any educational institution 
and has shown by his deeds and words that his sole object is to 
capture the impressionable youths and keep them together and 
train them as religious fanatics for purpose of his propaganda which 
is nothing short of revolutionary. Such being the attitude and 
object of Mr. Mahomed Ali and his associates the most serious 
question before the Trustees is whether the college can ever be 
opened again. As long as the centre of Mahomed AH’s activities 
remaines in such close proximity to the college, it will be impossible 
to carry on the work of the college for a day and parents will ont 
send their sons knowing that we should bo powerless to protect 
them against the baneful menace at our very door for Mr. Mahomed 
AH when asking the students to peacefully withdraw from the 
college said that the withdrawal was only temporary as he intended 
to bring them back before long. He has on more than one occasion 
repeated his intentions of returning to the college some day and 
converting it into his National College as in his opinion the present 
Trustees by thoir refusal to listen to the commands of God through Mr. 
Mahomed Ali’a mouth Lave forfeited the right to remain Trustees.” 

The following account was supplied by Maulana Mohamad 
AH, Hakim jraal Khan and Dr. Ansari who wired from Aligarh 
on 21) Oct. 1920:— 

‘About nxty trustees of the Aligarh College assembled at the 
private reridtnee of the Hon. Nawab'Khan Bahadur Muzammil 
UHah Khan, Vice-Prtsident, Board of Trustees, on the 27th when 
he commencec proceedings by taking the Chair himself. Objection 
Was taken to this ou grounds that since the meeting was not of a 
ebaracter of the mec'-dugs provided for in the rules of the trustees, 
and therefore irregular, the Vice-President was not entitled to 
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assume the chair without eleotion by those present. He 
thereupon vacated the chair but after some noisy and confused 
discussion again took the chair probably as a result of some sort 
of election. 

“The proceedings were finally commenced with the reading of 
the report by the Honorary Secretary^ the accuracy of which was 
several times challenged. 

“The Chairman promised an opportunity would be provided 
for the discussion of it after it had boon read, but wais disinclined 
to do so when he had to be sharply pulled up by several trustees 
and reminded of his undertaking. In the course of the Secretary’s 
I'eading of the report which dwelt repeatedly and at considerable 
length on Mahatma Gandhi and Ali brothers in contravention of the 
terms of the 9 trustees own letter calling upon the students to take 
certain action in the event the trustees did not reject Government 
aid and (lisv>onse with affiliation to Government controlled Univer- 
sities. Mr. Mohamad Ali protested against the grossly incorrect 
translation of that letter in the Secretary’s report and pointed out 
that in the original letter which he had himself framed it was clearly 
stated that they were also calling upon adult students, parents of 
others and the staff to take certain action if the trustees failed to 
adopt the course the signatories of the letter had recommended. Ho 
therefore insisted on the original letter and not a garbled 
version of it l)eii)g read which after some confused opposition 
was done. 

“Dr. Ansari asked the Secretary whether invitation to the meet- 
ing or information thereof had been sent to all the trustees or only to 
particular trustees selected by the Secretary >yhom he desired to 
attend to which the latter replied that ho deliberately excluded the 
nine trustees who give up Government aid and disaifialate the college 
because ho considered their proposal was to raise the College to 
the ground. This elicited numerous protests and one of the trustees 
pointed out he was not among the nine sigmvtorics ; ho had not 
declared hitherto in favour of Non co operation, though he generally 
worked with the signatories ; but he too had received no invitation. 
Although living in Aligarh and although ho was a Syndic of the 
college and lived in Aligarh and was mostly in the town be received 
no notice of the numerous meetings of the Syndicate held since 
the receipt of the nine truateos’ letter. Amidst much confusion 
the Chairman declared he considered the Secretary’s and Syndicate’s 
decision improper, and advised him to invite all and telegrams had 
been sent on tho previous day to those who had been excluded. The 
Secretary, however, declared that although he bad carried out the 
Vice-President’s wish be himself still maintained that his action was 
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proper. Dr. Naziruddin Hassan proposed that the meetiug although 
informal and consultative should declare the Secretary’s action im- 
proper and direct him not to pick and choose which trustees should 
be invited and which not invited to any meeting of trustees whether 
regular or informal, but invite all as had always been done before. 
The Hon. Riza Ali pointed out under the existing rules signatories 
were fully entitled to invitation and participation in the meeting, 
but said to all intents the doctrine of “factum valet” applied, but 
Maulana Mohamad Ali pointed out that telegrams were sent only 
on the previous day and were clearly insufficient notice to some 
signatories who like his brothers and others were at Bombay or 
other distant places and could not reach Aligarh in time oven if the 
tegrams could have roachedte them which ho doubted.” 

The Inauguration of the National University 

“After Friday Hervico the inauguration ceremony of the 
Muslim University took place in the College Mosque. Hakim 
Ajmalkhan, Dr. Ansari, Maulana Mohamed Ali, the Principal, Mr. 
Khawaja and other leaders of the movement, escorted Maulana 
Mahmood Hasan Saheb of Deobund from Mr. Khwaja’s residence 
to the Mosque. Maulana’s health had been very seriously 
impaired, and he had fever every day which confined him to 
bed for a long time. In a short but movingly eloquent speech 
Hakim Ajamalkhan proposed Maulana Mahmood Hasan KSaliib 
to preside and feelingly described the heroic self-sacrifices and 
constancy of the Maulana who had upheld in holy Mecca, where 
he had been arrested for being true to his faith, and finally in his 
long continued exile in Malta, the groat traditions of Moslems of 
the earliest and most glorious period of Islam. 

Haji Moosakban, a local trustee of the College, cordially 
seconded the motion which was acclaimed by the whole assembly 
with impressive enthusiasm. A fatwa was read that in a matter 
of their faith students were not only justified in not obeying 
orders of their parents and guardians, if those orders were opposed 
to the Islamic doctrines, but that it was the students’ duty to apeal 
to the latter in a respectful manner to adopt the same course 
as they had done. 

A special feature of the inaugural address was an exposition of 
the attitude which the Maulana and bis religious preceptors at 
Deoband had taken up with regard to western education and 
Aligarh College in the past and of the terms on which religious 
and* secular eduction were to be reconciled in accordance with 
slamic doctrine. 



All India Congress Committee 

Programme of work 

To consider tho report of the Congress Sub-committee, the All- 
Congress Committee met at Bombay on the 2nd October, with 
^’®’'1it Motilcd Nehru in the chair. The following resolutions were 
after long deliberations. 

2. Resolved that tho petition of Nagix)re Reception Committee 
for extension of time in regard to the election of President 
‘bfanted and that the time bo accordingly extended to 20th Octo- 

Ul)20. 

i d. (^/) That an All-India Lokamanya Tilak Memorial Fund 
Started and that the dilferont provincial Congress Committees 
Irnited to collect subscriptions. 

I (b) That the Sub-Committee appointed at Calcutta by this 
f'mitteo on 9th September 1920, to consider and report on the 
ttion of raiding an AU- India Memorial to tho Late Lokmanya 
Ik be askeil to make a further report, publish it in the press, 
din tjie opinions of tho Provincial Congress Committees, circulate 
fu to the members of the All-India Congress Committee and 
#i\it the same to this Committee at its next meeting. 
f i. The All India Congress Committee after considering the 
of the Sub Committee appointed at Calcutta o»i 9th Septem- 
ber to draft instructions to carry out tho re.solution of tho Cogresa 
on Non-Co operation and Mr. Patel’s note resolves to issue the 
followifjg instructions : 

(a) Boycott of Titles. 

Workers in every town. Taluk, and district should compile a 
list of such holders of titles and honorary offices and a small depu- 
tion of tho loading Noii-co-operationists should wait upon such 
holders and with a respect and humility urge upon them the neces- 
sity of surrendering their titles and honorary ofFicos for the good 
of the country. No undue pressure of atiy kind whatever should 
bo exercised. Violence of language should bo scrupulously avoided, 
and lists of those who have not surrendered their titles and offices 
should bo furnished to tho provincial headquarters for publication. 
Those who have already surrendered their titles and honorary offices 
will be expected to induce others. Those who hold such titles 
and offices and who have voted for Non-co-operation are naturally 
^expected ipimodiatoly to surrender their titles and offices, mention- 
ing tho purpose viz, the resolution of the Congress. 
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(b) Boycott of Government Functions 

Deputations and public meetings to ask Durbaris to have their 
names removed from the list. (2) Deputations and public meetings 
to be organised on the occasion of levee. Durbar or such other 
function in order to urge upon persons likely to attend the necessity 
of abandoing the idea for the good of the country. (?) When 
function is being organised by Goven.mont, local liody associiU* 
or any private individual in honour of officer of Government, siil^ 
steps should be taken to induce people not to attend such a 
tion. Deputations and public meetings should also be organi8< ^ ^ 
request local bodies, associations or private individuals not tc'* give 
any address to any officer of Government or hold or organis'C any 
function in his honour. 


(c) Boycott of Schools and Colleges Owned, 

Aided or Controlled by the Government. 

We advise gradual withdrawal of boys and girls from scli^iools 
and colleges and earnest attempts to establish National institut^ions. 
Meanwhile reliance should be placed upon private education “ and 
where even that is not available or possiljle for want of means, ^d>oys 
should bo apprantioed to patriotic merchants or artisans. yigc*)rou8 
propaganda should be organised and carried on amongst par^ents, 
school masters and school boys, who are over t lie age of 18 > 'ars. 
Canvassing should go on for volunteer teachers and where par^'ents 
and school masters of schools other than those under direct Govi^rn- 
ment control agree, those schools should give immediate notice to th 
Government dispensing with all control or aid hy way of inspectif* 
or otherwise. They should be conducted as National Schools wi* 
such modifications in the training as local circumstances may requij^ 

If men of education take interest in this movement of truly nat 
iialising our education, local Committees of inspection and guidance 
may bo formed ultimately resulting in provincial or district universi- 
ties. Lists of parents who have withdrawn their children, or boys who 
have themselves withdrawn and of school masters who have resigned 
and lists of local schools established as also of volunteer teachers should 
be sent to the provincial headquarters and should be published. 

N. B. — By a national Institution is meant any educational 
institution that! does not receive any aid from Government ; is 
not in any way controlled or inspected by Government ; and is not 
affiliated to any University established by Government. 

(d) Boycott of Law Court# 

Those lawyers who suspend practice aifd who require to be 
supported should be supported by the Nation either by utilising 
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their services for National Schools or in connection with private 
arbitration or for propaganda work. A deputation such as has been 
suggested for holders of titles, etc., should also wait upon lawyers and 
ascertain their wishes. liists of lawyers in each town or district 
should be prepared marking out those who may suspend their practice 
and forwarded to the Provincial head-quarters for publication. 

Lawyers should help in including parties not only to refer 
disputes to arbitration but also. to withdraw cases now pending in 
the British Courts and submit them to the National Arbitration 
Courts. District Committees should make lists of lawyers and 
other prominent citizens commanding public confidence who are 
to preside over Arbitration Courts. 

As there is at present no machinery to enforce the orders of 
Arbitration Courts, some kind of social boycott should be imposed 
on parties who fail to carry out such orders. 

It has been pointed out that certain lawyers, who are ready 
and willing to suspend their practice immediately, are not fn a 
position to do so completely at a moment’s notice as they have 
already entered into engagement from which as honourable men 
they cannot withdraw without the consent of their clients. In 
these cases the lawyers will be expected to attend only to such 
engagements and to make every endeavour to cease to practice 
completely at the earliest possible date. 

le) Boycott of Councils 

The boycott of Councils being of immediate importance it ro- 
(|uires the greatest concentration of energy to make it as complete as 
j)ossiblo. Candidates who have already come forward should be ap- 
proached b> deputations rcipiesting thorn to withdraw their candida- 
ture and olectors should be approached to sign the following form : — 

“In view and in virtue of the resolution of the Special Session 
of the National Coiigiess and the AlMndia Muslim League wo being 
voters in the electoral district of — for election to the Reformed 
Councils hcro]>y i>l<'ice on record our desire that we do not wish'o 
be represented at the Proxincial Legislative Councils, the Legislative 
assembly or the Council of State and hereby inform all candidates 
for election that if they seek election inspite of our wishes to the 
contrary, they will not represent us. We do hereby declare furthur 
that we <lo not desire to be represented on any legislative bodies 
until full ‘‘Swanvi” is established, which alone can make impossible 
the repetition of the Punjab atrocities and breach of solemn pledges 
as in the matter of the “Khilafat.’' 

Lists of those who have withdrawn their candidature and those 
who peisist should be forwarded to the Provincial headquarters. 
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Greatest* care should be taken to put the pros and cons before the 
voters prior to asking them to sign the above-meritionod form which 
should be translated in the vernacular of the district concerned. 

(f) Recruiting for Labour etc.y for Mesopotamia. 

Propaganda should be carried on by workers among those who 
are likely to offer themselves for such services placing before them 
the true situation and then letting them make their choice. 

(g) Boycott of Foreign Goods. 

Every Non*Co*operationist is in duty bound to simplify his 
wants aud dispense with all luxuries that are dependent on the use 
of foreign articles. 

(h) Swadeshi. 

We attach great importance lo Swadeshi in the form of revival 
of handspinning and hand- weaving and distribution of cloth so 
manufactured. Thousands of workers need .s])ocial training for this 
purpose. Ladies of high station especially should bo indurtMl to 
take up hand-spinning and to use only such cloth as can be woven 
out of hand-spun yarn. Classes .should be formed in (3very street, 
spinning wheels can be manufactured by any ordii ary carpenter. 
Those taking up this branch of work should communicate with the 
Manager of Satyagrahashann, Sabarmati, near Ahmedabad. 

In order to advance the cause of Swadeshi and Vd check the im- 
portation of foreign cloth, deputations should wait on Indian Millow ti- 
ers with a view to securing reduction of the present high \>rioes. 

(i) Swaraj P'orid. 

It is very necessary that a national fund slimdd bo established 
.for the purpose of carrying itito effeot the resolution. 

Funds will be required for propagamla work, for e?icou raging 
Swadeshi, for establishing National Srhooh and for supporting 
lawyers who have suspended their practice iumI are unabh^ to support 
themselves. Provincial Congros.s Commit tees w ith the help of District 
and other organisations should th -rfore make every endeuvotir to 
collect funds and submit monthly reports of receipts and expenditure 
to the All-India Congres.s Committee. 

(j) Volunteer Corps 

Provincial, District and Town and organisation should form 
volunteer corps for the purpose of di.sci[»lining the people and 
maintaining order. 

Finally, we w^ould advice that where there i.s a suftieient number of 
workers, a batch should specialise in order to make one particular item 
successful. Where the workers are not sutiicieut, precedence should bo 
given to the bojeott of Councils because results must be shown in 
this item of Non co operation before the middle of December next, 



National Federation of India 

A meeting of the Council of National Federation of India was 
held at Bombay, on the 30th and 31st October, in the Hall of the 
Servants of India Hoeioty with Sir P. S. Sivaswami Iyer, President, 
in the chair. The following resolutions w’ore passed. 

Resolutions 

Non-Co-Operation 

“The Council atlirm their strong conviction that the Non-Co- 
ope ration movement is fraught with danger to the best interest of 
the country, as it is hound to lead to lawlessness, disorder and 
anarchy and to retard the development of sound National life and 
early attainment of Self-Government. While fully sharing the 
fooling of indignation aroused in the country by the disregard of 
hidian public opinion and the claims oi justice as exhibited in their 
various acts of administration by the Government, against which the 
Council has already protested, they are convinced that the progress 
towards the higher political status in the Empire can only bo 
achieved by means of uell regulated constitutional olfort, not by 
abstention from the Councils or agitation calculated to undermine 
respect for law and constituted authority and foster feelings ot bitter 
racial hatred, incompatihlo with orderly progress. The council parti- 
cularly condemn disruptive agitation among the students, the mis- 
chievous and ill-advisctl attempts at inducing them to leave their 
schools and colleges, injuring the institutions themselves. Nothing 
can be more ruinous to the youth of the country and the well-heing 
and advancement of the people than the Non-Co operation propa- 
gamla directed against educational institutions, and the Council 
earnestly exhort the country to discountenance the agitation in every 
possible manner. 

The Punjab Tragedy 

“The Council reallirm the opinions recorded in the resolution of 
the last meeting and protest against the failure of the Government 
to render justice by imposing adequate \mnishment upo » the oflicers 
guilty of act of ern Ity, oppression, humiliation during the period of 
JViarti.'il Law Administration in the Punjab. The council record 
their conviction that the failure of British slatemanship to rise to 
the demands of lb" situation in regard to the Punjab atfair has largely 
prevented the people from realising the value of constitutional 
reforms. 
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The Esher Report. 

(a) “The Council have read with prt)foulid surprise the Eeport 
of the Army i» India Committee, i>rosided by Ijord Esher, and desire 
to enter their emphatic protest against the composition of the Com- 
mittee which was alike inadequate and unsatisfactory in that it in- 
cluded pronounced reactionaries, like Sir Michael O’Dwyer and 
Malik Sir Umar Hyat Khan Tiwana, and left Indian interests to be 
represented practically by only one member, 

(b) “The Council express strong disapproval of the procedure 
followed by the Committee of enquiry (1) in settling the principles 
governing the future military policy of India before they left England, 
before Indian colleagues were appointed or could join them, and 
before they could consult any body of Indiana, (2) in seeking to 
obtain, before publication, the approval of His Majesty’s Govern- 
loent to the conclusions so arrived at ; (3) in deciding to examine 
no witnesses ; and (4) in conducting the proceedings in camera. 

(e) “Ihe Council desire to record their protest against the 
practice of His Majesty’s Government in giving effect to, or other- 
wise disposing of, the recommendations made by Commissions or 
Committees on matters of vital importance to the people of India, 
without affording any opportunity for the expression of their views 
to the Indian legislature and Indian public, and the Council urge 
that none of the recommendations oi the Esher Committee should in 
any way be acted upon until Indian public and Indian legislature 
hove had the opportunity of expressing their views and before the 
actual cost of the scheme is worked out and made known to the 
public. 

(d) “The Council are further of opinion that owing to the un- 
satisfactory composition and procedure of the Committee, the pro- 
blems considered by them have been approached exclusively from the 
standpoint of Imperial policy and requiroments, and hardly at all 
from the pdint view of the requirements of India, whether with 
reference to her internal needs or her position as partner entitled 
to equality of status with the Self-Governing Dominions, or natural 
rights and aspirations of the people of India to take an honourr-ble 
part in the defence of their country or capacity of the country to 
bear the financial burdens entailed by the scheme. 

{e) “The Council regret the fundamental assumption in the 
report thatvconditions of grave unrest in the Near and Middle East, 
for which India has in no way been responsible, and which, on the 
other hand, has been created by complications of European di))lo- 
maoy and politics, are matters which must be provided against by 
saddling India with burdens necessitated by the Imperial Military 
policy. 
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if) “The Council deplow the recommendations of the Commit- 
tee — (1) to allow the Imperial General Staflf in England to exercise 
what the Committee call a considered influence on the military 
policy of the Government of India, which, if carried out, must have 
the effect of reducing the military administration of India to a 
position of dependence upon the War Office, England, and depriving 
the Government of India of their control over Indian Military affairs, 
and (2) to virtually release the Commander-in-Chief in India from 
the constitutional supremacy of the civil power. 

(<7) “In the opinion of the Council, the reforms urgently needed 
in the organisation and administration of the Army in India should 
ini^ alia include the following : (l) The army in India should be 
independent of the British Army and under the control of the 
Government of India and not of the War Office. (2) The C in C 
should only be the executive head of the army, and not be a member 
of the Governor-Generars Council, and the portfolio of defence 
should be separately entrusted to a civilian member of the Governor- 
Generars Council (3) Indian troops should not, as a rule, be employed 
for service outside Frontiers of India, except in grave emergencies and 
with the free consent of the Governor-General in Council. (4) The 
King’s Indian subjects should bo freely admitted to all arms of 
defensive organisation of the country. Not loss than 25 per cent 
of the King’s Commissions should be given to His Majesty’s Indian 
subjects to start with and the proportion be raised in ten years to 
50 percent by annual increment of two and half percent. (5) 
Adequate facilities should be provided in India for training Indians as 
officers of all branches of the army by their admission into the existing 
institutions, as well as by the establishment of new institutions and 
in all other possible ways. (6) All invidious distinctions, based 
upon racial consideratiju should be abjlished in the army. (7) 
Indian Territorial Forces should bo constituted on exactly the same 
lines and its members entitled to the same right and privileges as 
the Indian Auxiliary Force. (6) There should be a distinct Indian 
Military Medical Service for the requirements of the Army in India 
recruited both in India and England, and so long as the Army in 
India is maintained partly to meet Imperial needs and controlled by 
the British War Office, fair and adequate share of India’s military 
expenditure, determined by relative interests and capacity of two 
countries, should be paid by the British treasury, 

Lovett Committee Report. 

{ 0 ) This Council of National Liberal Federation of India 
stron^y disapprove of the recommendations of Medical Services 
Re-organisation Committee, whidi, if cw‘ried into effect, will perpe- 
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tuate the Existing anomalies and inequalities injurious to efficiency 
and inconsistent with the rights and interests of Indians. (^) In 
the Councirs opinion there should be a distinct civil medical service 
recruited mainly in India, and members of the military should not 
ordinarily be employed in civil administration, (c) To meet military 
emergencies in times of war the Council suggest that the officers 
pn the Indian Civil Medical Service should be bound by an agree 
ment to undergo military training for fixed periods at stated inter- 
vals and go on field service when required. 

Indians in East Africa and Fiji. 

(a) “The Council of National Liberal Federation of India 
reaffirm resolutions 3 and 5 passed at their last meeting relating, 
respectively to Indians in F^ast Africa and Fiji. (//) The Council 
protest once more against the policy of racial discrimination against 
Indians, that is being followed in East Africa, with the full concur- 
rence of His Majesty's Government. They urge that Indians should 
not be segregated in locations or prohibited from acquiring property 
outside those areas, and further that the franchise should bo extend- 
ed to them on equal terms with the white settlers, and they should 
be accorded their proportionate share of elective representation in 
Legislative Council, (r) The Council urge that full effect should 
be given to the policy* enunciated by IT. E. the Viceroy that East 
Africa (Kenia and Tanganyika) being under direct control of His 
Majesty's Government, Indians settled in or migrating to those 
territories ought in every respect be treated on a footing of equality 
with Europeans, and they protest against the declaration of the 
Secretary of State for Colonies that ho cannot assent to this policy 
of justice. {(1) The Council request the Government of India to 
be pleased to issue instructions to' rej^resentatives appointed by 
them to the League of Nations to lay before the League the policy 
declared by His Excellency and secure its support to the measures 
necessary for giving effect to that policy, {e) The Council again urge 
that the Government of India should press for an independent 
enquiry into the recent disturbance in Fiji and the methods employed 
to suppress them. They further urge that repatriation of Indian 
labourers^ from Fiji should be expiditecj as much as possible. 

Wheat Export. 

The Council of National Liberal Federation of India request 
the Government of India to reconsider their decision to permit the 
export of Rs. 400,000 tons of wheat at a time when partial failure 
of monsoon coming on the top of the already very heavy j^rices of 
food grains has rendered it necessary for available foodstuffs to be 
conserved for Indians own consumption’ 



The All-India Home Rule League 

A Sub committee of the Homo Rule League waa appointed 
early ui September to draw up a new constitution for the League. 
This had become inevitable, since after the death of the Lokmanya 
Tilak the presidentship of the League passed on M. Gandhi, and 
in view of the strong non-co-operation launched by him a change 
in the constitution of the League became necessary. Accordingly 
a general meeting of the All India Horae Rule League was held on 
October 3rd in Bombay with M. Gandhi in the chair. The changes 
introduced were : — 

1. That the name ‘All ln<lia Home Rule League’ was altered 
to ‘Swarajya vSabha.’ 

2. The object of the Sabha was to secure complete Swaraj 
for India according to the wishes of the Indian People. 

3. The interpretation of the word Swaraj shall not be 
extended beyond Article 1 of the Congress Constitution. 

Strong objection was taken by Mesars. Jiniiab, Jamnadas 
Dvvarkadas and others against the now constitution adopted and 
as a result some 20 members seceded. 

Gandhi on the fetish of British Connection. 

On October 25th Mr, Gandhi issued bis famous letter to the 
seceders from the Swarajya Sabha, to the effect that his ruling on 
the validity of the change of the constitution was strictly correct, and 
that, apart from technical objections, the seceders’ implication that 
the revised constitution was not for British conuection was wrong as the 
meaning of Swarajya was confined to the Congress goal. Mr. Gandhi 
explaining his position and appealing to Mr, Jinnah and other 
friends to reconsider their resignations, said that so far as the British 
connection was concerned, the mooning of the word Swaraj was deli- 
berately limited by the new constitution so as to keep the Sabha 
strictly loyal to the Congress creed. He said : — ‘*1 am not opposed 
to the British connection by itself, but I do not wish to make a 
fetish of it. I will not keep for a single minute under slavery for 
sake of that connection. But I aiu^ those who think with me have 
limited our ambition in order that we can carry tha Congress with 
us and be thus enabled to remain alRIiated to that body.. 1 entirely 
dissoat from you (Jinnah) that clause 2 permits uneonstitutional 
or illegal activities. The words unconstitutional and illegal’^ are 
highly technical terms. Theex-Advocte Oeneral oi Madras conaideis 
Non co-operation to be unconstitutional. You consider it to be 

18 
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perfectly constitutional. The President of the Special Congress gave 
it as his considered ruling that my resolution was not unconstitution- 
al. As not an indifferent lawyer of 20 years of unbroken practice 
I confess it as difficult for mo to conceive an illustration under 
British constitution of unconstitutional activity except it be violence, 
and violence has been specifically eschewed from the Sabha constitu- 
tion. Similary about the word ** Illegal.’^ Jurists have difference 
on its interpretation. A Cyclist cycling without a lamp to fetch a 
doctor acts contrary to law, but does not engage in illegal activity^ 
Ho voluntarily pays the fine and thus honours law. To disregard 
tyrannical administrative order may be contrary to law but it is not 
in my opinion illegal activity. To make strong speeches amounting 
ir) the opinion of erratic judges to sedition is not illegal activity. In 
placing before you for your co(jsidcration these homely illustrations 
my purpose is to show that it is a most dangerous thing for the 
country fighting for its very life, its honour and its religion to tie 
itself down in a knot of indefinable expressions. Surely all public 
bodies will think out for themselves the methods to be adopted for 
winning freedom for the country, 1 personally hate unconstitutiona- 
lism and illegalities but refuse to make a fetish of those as I refuse 
to make a fetish of British connection.’^ 

Mr. Jinnah's Reply. 

Mr. Jinnah replying to Mr. Gandhi's letter of October 2r)th 
says the latter version does not reveal all the facts. He recalls the 
events preceding the Bombay meeting at which the change in the 
constitution of Swaraj Sabha was adopted and again urges that as 
the Executive Council of the All India Home Kule League cannot 
alter the constitution except by three-fourths majority therefore a 
Joi’fim'i, general meeting should not be able to do so. With regard 
to the British connection, Mr. Jinnah says ho also does not make 
a fetish of it, but he maintains that statesmanship, wisdom and 
commonsense dictate India should attain fullest freedom within the 
British Common-wealth as an equal, and independent member. 
With regard to the present situation in the country for which Mr. 
Jinnah blames the policy of the Government, ho denies ho ever said 
that whole of Mr. Gandhi’s Non-Co-operation programme was per- 
fectly unconstitutional and adds the only way for Nationalists 
is to unite and work for a programme which is universally acceptable 
for the early attainment of complete responsible Government. Such 
a programme cannot be dictated by any single individual but must 
have the approval and support of all prominent nationalist leaders 
in the country and to achieve this end I am sure my colleagues and 
myself will continue to work, 



The F2sher Report 

(See Part II^P, 1S7) 

The most important subject of popular agitation in October 
was the publication of the Report of Army in India Committee, 
popularly called the Esher Report. The Committee consisted of two 
of the most dangerous Civilians — Lord Esher and Sir Michael 
O’Dwyer,— the latter well known throughout his career in India 
as the liieut-Governor of the Punjab, as the implacable enemy of 
India — and of a majority of military men. Long before the Report 
was out there was a lurking suspicion and fear in India that Sir 
Michael, foiled in his attempt to crush the awakened Indian spirit 
during his horrible Martial Law regime in the Punjab, was forging 
some other more crushing machinery. The publication of the Report 
realised more than had been feared. In effect the Committee 
proposed to divert the control of the Indian Army from India to 
Whitehall, and recommended the Indian Army to be used for the 
prosecution of Imperial War in the Near and Middle East, that is to 
say, to combat the now anti-capitalistic forces raising their head in 
Persia, Turkisthan, the Caucasus and the Mesopotamia. India 
was to bo drilled and taxed for the defence, expansion and the 
maintenance of the Empire, and the Irjdiari army, instead of being 
maintained for the defence of India, was to be placed under the 
complete disposal of the Imperial General staff in England ; the 
Com’mander in-Chief in India was to be a mere nominee of the 
General staff ; so too his Chief of Staff. The Secretary of State and 
the Viceroy were to have little constitutional control over the 
Commander-iii-Chief. There was to be an interchange of personnel 
between the British and the Indian army so that in India may be 
imported the traditions, the aim and inspirations of the British War 
office, and soon India was to be converted into a more perfect pawn 
in the hands* of the Military Jingoes at Home gradually superseding 
the Civil authority in India. Inspite of the huge addition in the 
military expenditure of India the revenues of India were to be at the 
uncontrolled disposal of the soldier from the War office to be disposed 
of in any costly ventures that the Imperialistic instincts of his 
Chiefs at Home may be pleased to undertake. 

All over India the recommendations of Sir Michael, for it was 
he who dominated the Council and marked every stage of its 
proceedings, were a staggering blow. Even the London Times did 
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not fail to comment severely. The Anglo-Indian papers wore, 
however, jubilant, and Sir MichaeVs own mouth-piece journal, the 
Morning Post of England, said that Lord Esher and his Colleagues 
‘‘have evidently worked to make the system Bahu-iaroof as far ahead 
as possible 

Commenting on the Esher Report the “Times, took immediate 
exception to the assumptions which appeared to lie behind the report; 
because, for the time being, they violated much of the value it may 
otherwise possess. Referring to the passage in the report “in future 
we must contemplate the possibility of our armies operating in the 
Middle East based partially on India and partially on home*' the 
“Times** says : “Wo decline to cotjtemplato this possibility as the 
basis of policy as soon as we are free from our present entangle- 
ments. For 100 years India has never been so free fiom the menace 
of external aggression as she is to-day. The task of the aimy in 
India is to prevent invasion and maintain internal security 
and unless the Empire is attacked elsewhere, it is nothing 
mc^e. It should stand armed and vigilant upon its frontiers 
and its staff officers can amuse themselves as they have done for a 
century past discussing how the army should march forth to meet 
the approaching foe which to-day could only come effectively by rail.** 
Commenting on the report's proposals to transfer military authority 
to the War Office, the “Times" considers “these extraordinary 
proposals aro in the highest degree unconstitutional. They reduce 
the Viceroy, who by statute is the head of the army in India, to a 
ttOttcntity: They wipe the Government of India off the slate alto- 
gether. They convert the Commander in Chief into a gramophone. 
This is the negation of constitutional Government. It is entirely 
destructive of the fundamental priiiciple that in military matters 
civil power shall be supreme. The amazing thing is that Mr. 
Montagu baa already seen fit,, without consulting Parliament, to 
approve these subversive projects. The Committee cheerfully ignore 
lie Euanekil aspect of their scheme but wo may sum up the realities 
of tha financial side in the sentence : — “U India, partly through her 
own saerifiees, has been to a great extent relieved from the danger 
of ai^esston from without, she is at least entitled ter ask that her 
present heavy military expenditure shall not be exceeded. The 
wli<da of tbie portion of the report must be very sternly dealt with 
by iWiaiiieiKt and the principle that India shall, as far as possibkK be 
sdf-aimlaiiied as a military unit of the Empire must be restored^** 



The Government Panic 

Despite all the m^ichinations of the Anglo-Indian Press and 
the vindictive propaganda of the 8ydenhnm-ciw?*Yate School in 
England, the Government of India had, profiting by its wretched 
experience on the affairs of the Punjab in 1919, so long kept a 
cool head over the non-co operation agitation. The Aligarh College 
upheaval, however, brought back its old fit of nervousness. 
Throughly upset by the success with which the campaign of non-co- 
operation was spreading amongst the Colleges, the Government 
hastily issued a resolution on November 6th warning the country 
of the evil of the new Gandhi move, but with O'Dwyer away from 
the spot and none else equally frightful to take his place, Lord 
Chelmsford's Government felt as if it had no spine on its back, and as 
a last resort the cry of ‘Vally the moderates" was once more raised. 
Unable to take any remedial initiative, and egged on by correspondence 
from the India Office, the whole burden of organising the counter- 
movements was thrown ad hoc upon the moderates, signs of whose 
defection were already apparent. Says the resolution : — 

Govt, of India Resolution on Non-co-operation 

“In view of recent events the Governor General-in-Council con- 
siders that it is necessary to make a further declaration of the attitude 
and policy of the Govarnmont of India towards the non-co-operation 
movement, not only for the guidance of Local Governments and 
Administration, but also for the information of the people of India. 

“At the opening of the autumn session of the Imperial Legisla- 
lative Council, His Excellency the Viceroy explained the policy 
which the Government of India have, up to date, followed in this 
matter. Although in their opinion the movement is unconsti- 
tutional, in that it has as its object the paralysis and subversion of 
the existing administration of the country, the Government have 
hitherto refrained from instituting criminal proceedings, or taking 
any other action against those of its promoters, who have advocated 
simultaneously with non-co-operation abstention from violence, and 
they have instructed Local Governments to take action against those 
persons only who in furtherance of the movement, have gone beyond 
the limits originally set by its organisers, and have by speech or 
writing openly incited the public to violence, or have attempted to 
tamper wilh the loyalty of the army or of the police. In adopting 
this policy the Government have been influenced by several 
considerations. 

18(a) 
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“In the first place they have been reluctant to interfere with the 
liberty of speech and the freedom of the Press at a time when India 
is on the threshold of a great advance towards the realisation 
of the principle of self-government within the Empire, when indeed 
the first elections are already in sight. * In recognition of that 
advance, and in pirrsuance of the spirit of King-Emperor’s Proclaraa- 
tion of December last, they extended his Majesty’s clemency to many 
hundreds of political offenders who were then in custody, and they 
released from the restrictions of the Press Act, numerous papers 
which were formerly held to security. Although these concessions 
have in many cases failed to evoke any response or recognition, the 
Government are loth to reimpose restrictions which have so lately 
been relaxed. 

“in the second place the Government are at all times reluctant 
to embark on a campaign against individuals, some of whom may be 
actuated by honest if misguided motives. This consideration is 
re-enforced by the knowledge that the form of prosecution under 
the ordinary criminal law, would bo likely to give those against 
whom it might be directed, the opportunity of posing as martyrs, and 
might also, by evoking false sympathy, swell the number of 
adherents to a cause which has in itself no intrinsic merit to 
commend it to public acceptance. 

‘‘The third and chief consideration, however, which has influ- 
enced the Government of India, is their trust in the commonsense 
of India, their belief that the sanity of the classes and the masses 
alike would reject non-co operation as a visionary and chimerical 
scheme, which, if successful, could only result in widespread dis- 
order, political chaos, and the ruin of all those who have any real 
stake in the country. The appeal of non-co operation is to pre- 
judice and ignorance, and its creed is devoid of any constructive 
genius. India has bad bitter experience of the fruits of its fore- 
runner the *‘8atyagraha” cult and the Governor-General in-Counoil 
still hopes that with that lamentable warning before her eyes, 
India will reject the much greater peril of non-co-operation. 

“Its principal exponents have frankly avowed that their object 
is to destroy the present Government, to dig up the foundations 
of the British Government in India, and they have promised their 
followers that if only their gospel be generally accepted India shall 
be self-governing and independent within one year. 

“The full consummation of their hopes would leave India 
defenceless alike against foreign aggression and internal chaos. 
All the benefits of a stable Government and undisturbed peace, 
the result that have been attained by the* orderly progress of India 
for more than a century, and the still greater results which, it is 
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hoped, will attend her advance under the Reforms Scheme, her 
material prosperity and her political progress are all to be sacrificed 
to the irresponsible caprice of a few misguided men, 

“The confidence of the Government in the good sense of India 
has already been in a great measure justified by the unanimity of 
her best minds in their condemnation of the non-co-operation 
movement, for almost all the weighty body of educated opinion 
has rejected this new doctrine as one that is fraught with the most 
mischievous potentialities ^or India, But having failed to secure 
a favourable verdict from Educated India, the leaders of the move- 
ment have now been driven to increase the violence of their appeal 
to the masses and to endeavour to enlist under the banner of non- 
co-operation the sympathy and assistance of immature school boys 
and college students, 

“Herein lie two great dangers for India, which have compelled 
the Government to i>lace the issue plainly before the country in 
the hope that its most enlightened and stable elements may clearly 
recognise the necessity of a vigorous and united action to prevent 
any further extension of the mischief. Of these two latest develop- 
ments the most immoral is undoubtedly the mischievous attack which 
has been made on the youth of the country, who are to be sacrificed 
to the exigencies of a political campaign. It matters not to the 
leaders of the movement if the foundations of home life are sapped 
and children sot against their parents and teachers, provided their 
own ends are attained and the success of their campaign assured. 

“The appeal to the illiterate and the ignorant is also fraught 
with very grave danger. It has already resulted in at least one 
deplorable crime, and it is certain that the restless activity of the 
leaders who wander from one city to another stirring up excitement 
amongst the masses by inflammatory speeches and by the reiteration 
of false statements, despite constant contradiction, may at any 
moment result in a serious outbreak of disorder. 

“The best weapon to combat both dangers lies in the practical 
help and sympathy of the sober-minded and moderate men, and 
the Government therefore calls on all who ha\o the good of India 
at heart to organise themselves and take concerted measures to 
assist the cause of law and order by active opposition to the move- 
ment, by the exercise of their influence over the minds of the 
ignorant and the immature, and by public exposure and denuncia- 
tion of the evil of non-co operation, and of the anarchy to which 
it must inevitably lead. 

“The Government appreciate the action which has already been 
token in this direction by men of liberal opinion and moderate mind 
throughout India, and they congratulate the country, more parti- 
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cularly oa the manifestations of public displeasure which have 
occurred in regard to the mischievous attack on education, Tho 
opposition which has been offered to this phase of the movement 
by the Trustees of the M. A, 0. College at Aligarh, by many other 
school authorities, by the great majority of teachers, and parents, 
and also by large sections of the student community itself, is indeed 
a most hopeful feature in the situation. 

“The Government realise that it is to the enlightened public 
opinion they must chiefly trust for a dissipation of the danger that 
now envelops India as it is on that same public opinion that India’s 
political future must depend. It is in this trust that they 
have refrained in the past, so far as is consistent with the public 
safety, from repressive action, for they consider that such action 
should only be employed in the last resort, when indeed failure 
to adopt it would be a criminal betrayal of the people. 

“How long, with due regard to their ultimate responsibility 
for the public safety, the Government will be able to maintain that 
policy will depend largely on the success which attends the efforts 
of the moderate citizens to check the extension of the movement 
and keep its dangeis within bounds.” 

Lord Chelmsford on Tour 

Lord Chelmsford was at this time out on tour, and wherever 
he went, the rod-rag of non-co-operation not only haunted him like 
Blanchoe’s ghost but he was actually refused the formal addresses 
ordinarily presented by local bodies on such occasions. A notable 
instance of this was what happened in Assam where the Viceroy 
was on tour early in November last. The rate payers’ association there 
refused to pre.sent an address of welcome. Even the loading Phiropean 
planter Mr. Cress well organised a protest the result of which was 
that Silchar refused to welcome His lilxcellency. “The Viceroy is 
as much unpopular with the European as with the Indians,” Mr. 
Cresswell is reported to have said. At Sylpet the officials with the 
help of some of the titled gentry of the place at last managed to 
hold a meeting for presenting an address to the Viceroy but His Ex- 
cellency's reply on the burning topics of the day exasperated local 
feeling. He urged the Moslems, when Moslems all over India were 
wailing over their sacred Khilafat, “ to bear with patience and 
resignation the present misfortune of your Turkish co-religionists, 
strong in the belief that a new Turkey will emerge, a pillar of the 
Islamic faith, and bouiid, as in the past^, by ties of close friendship 
to Great Britain” ! And this while the cry all round was that Great 
Britain was in shameful breach of her pledges breaking up Turkey 
and grasping her dismembered territories 1 
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A few days later Lord Chelmsford visited Nagpur. The fiasco 
which attended his reception at this place was remarkable. Tlio 
District Council of Nagpur, after having surreptitiously passed and 
adopted and addressed at the inspiration of a few officials, had to 
abandon it on the requisition of some of the Nationalist members. 
A wire was sent to Lord Chelmsford intimating the facts and His 
Excellency intimated that he would not like to receive an address 
which was not unanimous. Nothing ever surpassed such a complete 
Viceregal contretemps. 

The resolution of the Government of India of the 6th November 
was really a call upon the Moderates. There was nothing in it 
to recommend itself to any other section of the community. The 
Moderates’ response, however, came from the few centres of 
Moderate activity but everywhere the reply was the same : “ITndo 
the Punjab ^Y^ongs, change the angle of vision and no co-operation 
would fizzle^ out. Said the Indian Social Reformer of Sir Naravan 
Chandvarkar, Bombay : — 

The Government of India say that how far they will persevere 
in their present wise policy will depend on the success which attends 
the efforts of those who are opposed to Non-co operation. In other 
words, if these succeed. Government will adhere to their present 
policy. If they do not, they will resort to their old methods of 
repression, notwithstanding that they have been ghastly failures as 
means of promoting peace and good will. If the anli-Non-Co- 
operationists succeed, wo do not see that any forbearance will bo 
re«juired of Government. Non-Co-operation will, for the time being 
have failed, and no question of taking action against Non Cu- 
oporationists can arise. If, on the other hand, the etforts of M>b('i 
and respomsible leaders against Non-Cooperation fail, GoNcrunnud 
evidently moan to revive repression. As every-body will the n bo 
more or less a Non Co operationist, it will be even more unwise to 
embark then on a policy of repression than it is now. It i^ tlu 
duty and the interest of .Government, therefore, to do all they can to 
enable the anti-Non-Co operationists to succeed quickly end 
completely. They can do this by announcing immcdiatol> their 
intention to get all repressive Acts repealed ; by admitting that 
they had been grievously misled in regard to the Puigab by sir 
Michael O’Dwyer and -visiting with severe punishment every 
officer, high or low, responsible for the martial law excesses ; and 
by so amending the Government of India Act as to indicate unmi^ 
takably that the bureaucratic regime is dead and buried, and Ih. t 
it is the firm resolve of the British Government to expedite tin 
attainment of full responsible Government by India in all ways, a.s 
an earnest, whereof a preponderant proportion of all services should 
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immediately Indianised. If Government do hot in some such strik- 
ing ways give irrefragable proof of their determination to turn over 
a new leaf in Indian administration, Non-Co-operation is bound to 
rear its head under more scientific and less disinterested leadership 
at no distant date. The Liberals brought up on the strong meat of 
English history can not support a foreign Government which means 
to perpetuate itself as a foreign Government. Englishmen will not 
forget that they fought to retain their own bad King, John, in pre- 
ference to the more enlightended French invader. Self-respecting 
English-educated Indians can only support the British connection if 
and so far as that rule gives proof of its determination and anxiety 
to shed everything in it which restricts the free play of Indian 
national aspirations and to promote with all its resources the 
interests of this country within and without the British Empire. 
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Memorial 

To the Prime Minister. 

The first Memorial on behalf of Moslem subjects of His 
Majesty to the Prime Minister regarding the dismemberment of 
Turkey and the Caliphate was made in Jan, 1st 1919 (see Register 
1920, p. 241 and also for Moslem feeling in India about this time), 

(3n December 12, 1919 a second and more influential memorial 
was sent to the Premier, as by this time Moslems were greatly 
alarmed by the inconsiderate, grasping and puntive attitude taken by 
the British and Allied Crovornments in the mattef of dictating Peace 
terms to Turkey. The following is the text of the second Memorial. 

12 , 

To tlio llont>urablo 

TIh* Prime M 


Sir, 

1. liL MOW of tho formeui aiul gouoial mir. sr provailiiig among the Muslim 
natiouHall osortlio worM, wo, tiu* uudorsigiK n PritJsh and Hntish-Iudiau subjects 
of Hih Maiosty, f<-ol It our duly to urge iv^pjctfidly on His Majesty ’b Cover uraeiit 
t ho imjK'rati VO uocesMty of a policy towards Turkey that would lea<l to appeasc- 
m(*ut. This fcinu^it, which in some paits has taken a violent form of e.\pre>- 
hiou, is mainly du-' to tlu* universal aj)prehousion that it is propos(.‘d to further 
disnifinhor the Tuikish Empire aiul to completily destroy the free life and politi- 
cal jHiwer of the few rcmaiumg Mu'^Um Mates 

2. Although we are not afraid at piv s<’nt of any untoward couRequence", 
we are eoii\iiieed that the j^Kirp tuat ioii of the existing bitterness among our 
Muslim fellow-subjocts in India would seriously retard tho peaceful progress and 
development of the country. Audit is for this reason that the efforts of the 
Imliau Miihammailans to urgt' upon His A.ajcstyS Covernmeut the fulhlraenl , 
Sir, of your memorable pledge (of .Ian, Ih 18) have met with so much sympathy 
among tho Hindu community. 

8. 'riie Uiivh; cans h witli have primarily created the apprehension and 
ferment ri'fm'red to in the tireceding paragraph are, firstly, tho lielief tliat in 
violation of tho plot Iges which socurid the adhesion of Islamic peoples to the 
Allies in tlie wovhUwar, it is propost'd to sever from Turkey provinces and districts 
invpomlerantly inhabito<l hy the Tuikish people ; secondly, that it is intended b> 
irnimse a suzerainty (by whatever name it may be calk'd) over the Turkish Sove- 
reign which would fundamentally affect his status and prestige as the religious 
ami spiritual head of the largest portion of the Islamic world ; and thirdly that in 
is designeii, as is suggested in ttie Press, to retain tlie protectorate of the Sacrexl 
Cities of Iblam in uou-MuftHm hands, which would be in absolute conflict with 
the rvligious laws of the Muslims. 

19 
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4. In our opinion, it is prefectly possible for His Majesty^s Government to 
meet on all these points the wishes, and to remove the apprehensions, of the King’s 
Muslim subjects, and thus bring about appeasement and create afresh the old 
steadfastness without detracting in smallest degree from its power, prestige, or 
authority, or militating against the main objects of the Allies. 

5. With regard to the first ground of complaint, we b. g to make the follow- 
ing remarks : — Mesopotamia, Syria an<l Palestine are proposed to be detached 
from the Turkish Empire on the ground that they are preponderantly inhabited 
by non-Tnrkish Muslims intermixed with other communities. This expropria- 
tion is proposed with the avowed object of giving tlie people of tliose provinces 
autonomous Governments of their own choosing. The same principl* has been 
applied to Hijaz, and tlie Sherif of Mecca has betm made the King of that part of 
Arabia which ackuowle<lg€d all egiance to the Turkisli State. 

6. But none of these considerations apply to Asia Minor (Turk. y proper), 
extending from the ^Egean Sea to the confims of Persian Kurdistan, or to Thrace 
(the Vilayet of Adrianople), or to Constantinople. The question under ref* re nee 
has, it is respectfully submitted, been confused by fallacious arguments and still 
more fallacious figures. An impartial inquiry by an Allied Commission would 
incontestably prove the correctness of our assertions, which are based on the 
ofiSieial statistics for the year 1914, anterior to the war and long before there 
could hi any reason to manufacture or manipulate figurt s. In that year the 
population of Constantinople, leaving out odd numbers, &too<l, according to 
nationality and faith, as follows : — 

Muslims, 500,000 ; Greeks, 205,0()0; Armen aus, 82,0(io. 

We bedieve no appreciable variation has taken place since. 

In the Vilayet of Adrianople the population stood as follows : — 

Muslims, 560,000, Greekr, 224,000; Armenians, n>,00o. 

In the Sandjak of the Dardanelles : — • 

Musi ms, 149,000; Greeks, 8,000; Armenians, 2,0o0. 

Asia Minor, speaking subject td correction, consists of 29 Vdayets of which 
Smyrna or Aidin, with the port of Smyrna on the .<Egean, is the most important. 

In this Vilayet the population numbtreil as follows : — 

Muslims, 1,249,000 ; Greeks, 299,000^ Armenians, 20,000. 

VVe have learnt with horror from credible sources that since the Gri'fk 
invasion nearly 10,000 Muslims have been killed, large numbiTS arc missing, and 
over 100,000 are homeless refugees. 

7. In the face of the above facts we can hardly bring o|mfclvcs to believe 
that Ilis Majesty’s Government or the Supreme Council wo^P^be disposed to 
tear any part of these territories away from the Turkish nation^ ’to whom tliey 
belong, not merely by ties of race and religion but also from the fact that Mu8< 
lims form tbe preponderant element in the population. Even in the Eastern 
Districts the unifying effects of a common faith, common ideals, and common 
religious traditions have produced between Muslims of<hffirent stocks a soli- 
darity the strength of which it would be rash to underestimale. 

8. We beg respectfully to submit that the attempt to sever these districts 
from Turkey would conflict with all the basic principles on which the Allies and 
Associated Powers have rested the righteousness of their cause, and it would bi 
an outrage on humanity ami every principle of Justice. The utmost the minori y 
is entitled to ask is equal treatment an<l etjual rights ami protection aga^t 
injustice and wrong, and that object, in our opinion, can be more fully a«»ure<l 
by other and wiser methods. A violent disruption of the existing statua or the 
forcible expatriation of the vast majority of Muslims, would inevitably lead to 
trouble, the end of w'hich cannot hs foreseen, and would intensify the present 
ferment and keep it alive for generations. 
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9. With regard to the idea of imposing a “mandate” on Turkey, in plainer 
words, placing her umier the suzerainty of some foreign Power, the signatories 
to this memorial consider that it would be a deliberate and gratuitous insult to 
Muslim rJigious fctling, the result of which would be disastrously mischievous 
to the interests of our Empire, as it would permanently alienatt from us 
our Muslim fellow -subjects. The object inview, in our opinion, can lie fully 
obtained by atlopting a magnanimous policy towards Turkey. If the policy 
towards her on the present occasion is magnanimous and untinged by any 
suspicion of i^indictiveness, we believe that Turkey would renew her application 
for the services of competent Englishmen, which England refused before in 
deference to the wishes of the late Czar’s Government. The inhuence of the 
British Ambassador in Constantinople, combined with that of European and 
American specialists, whose services we believe would, after a just and equitable 
peace, be freely invoketl by the Turkish Government in the work of resuscitation 
and the reorganisation of their country, would be a sure guarantee for peaceful 
consolidation, 

10. Ilegardiiig Mecca and Medina, we consider that it would be most 
unwise and highly detrimental to the interests of our world-wide Empire to 
claim or to exercise, directly or indirectly, a protectorate over them. We 
venture to suggest tliat while the administrfition of these Sacred Cities might 
be left in the charge of tlio autonomous Government of Hijaz, in orte to 
legitimise the position of its ruler in the eyes of the vast Sunni population of 
the world, lie should receive, fis the representative of their spiritual head, his 
investiture from the Caliph-Sultan. 

11. Finally, we desire to express our conviction that in view of the fact 
that England holds in her liajid the destinies of vast millions of people in 
Asia, and, since the war endcnl, has taken charge of many more millions, it 
behoves her not to overlook the dangers tliat tlireaten and have always 
threatened her dominancy from the North. Whether lluss’a and the great 
territories she claims in Asia are Bolshevist or Czarist, w’e consider that the 
danger will always be the same. We believe that the existence of a strong 
Turkey would form a barrier against this ever-present danger, the value of 
which it ivould be the greatest mistake to overlook. 

Wc have the honour to be, Sir, 

Your most obalicnt servant, 

The Right Honourable, The Earl of Abingdon. 

His Highness The Aga Khan, G.c.8.i„ 

The Right Honourable Lord Ampthill, G.c s.I., G.C.I.E., 

The Right Honourable Syetl Ameer Ali r.o.,c.i.B., 

A. S, M. Amk, Esq , 

♦Sir Mauclierjec M. lUiovnagroc, K.C.I.E. 

Lieut-Colond E. J. Bridge s. 

Captain F. N. Honnjtt, .1. P , 

The Honourable G. M, Bhurgari. 

K. N, Bahl, £ 8 ( 1 ., Oxford, 
liady Evelyn Cobbold, 

John D, Cobbdd, Esq., J. P., 

Major-General J. B. B. Dickson. C.B., c.m.g., 

Captain C. F. DiXon- Johnson, 

Colonel W. Bromley Davenport, D.u, D.S.O., 

Jamnadas Dawarkndas, Esti , 

Admiral The Honourable Sir Edmund R. FremautJe, g.c.b , c.M.d., 
Major-General Lord Edward Glciohen, it.o.v.o., c.m.g., n.s.o., 

Captain E. H. GriSin, D.8.O., 
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Jjirtcrbhoy Gulamliusieiu, Esq., 
Miihammadbhoy Cxulamhussam, Esq , 

The Honourable Mr. Yacoob Hussain. 
8heikh Abdul Hamm id (of Sialkot) Esii., 
John J. Hogg, Esq., o.b.e., 

Sir J. G. Harbottile, Millburn, 

T. W, Harries, Esq , 

The Bight Honourable liord Parmoor, p.o., 
M. H. Ispahani, PIsq. 

Lieut. Colonel D. C. Phillott, m.a., pIi.d., 
The Honourable Philip C. T. Ritchie, 

Dr. D. N. Kaljanwala, m. k. c. s. 

AV. O’Sullivan Molony, Esq., 

Sir Theodore Morison, k.c.i.e., 


Abdul Hamid, Esq., 


M. H. Kidwai, Esq., 


Julian A. R. Palmer, 
Oeorge-Palmcr, Esq., 
Marmaduke Picktliall, PIsq., 
K. V, Reynold, "Esq., 

Gordon Roy, Eb(i., 

A. AV. Stanton, Em}., 

H. Seppings AVrig<lt, Km}. 
Moulvi Sadruddm, 

Captain E. P\ H. Smith, 

K. P. Kotwal, Es<i. 

Percy Stephens, Escp, J.P., 
O. Suntharalingam, Ksr| , 
Rev. McDougoll, PiSq., 

Nanak Chand, Efn[., 


AI. Seth, Es 


The Khilafat Deputations 

In India the Khilafat agitation suddenly leaped into the foro* 
Iront by the release of the fajious Ali Brothers fiom unexplained/ 
internment for the last four years late in December 1919. Foi^tho 
next few months politics in India was the politics of Messrs! 
Mahomed AH and Saukat Ali, and the Khilafat question in their hands 
began gradually to replace the Punjab agitation.^ In the all-India 
Khilafat Conference held at Amritsar a resolution had been passed 
to send a deputation to the Viceroy. Accordingly an influential and 
representative deputation of Mussalmans and Hindus representing 
the Khilafat Conference waited upon the Viceroy on January. 19, 
1920 and presented the following address which was read by Mr. M. A. 
Ansari of Delhi. The signatories were H. M. Hakim Ajmal Khan, 
8udul Munshi, Shaukat Ali Khan, Mr. Mahomed Ali Khan, Mr. Syed 
Husain, Main Mohammad Chhotani, Maulana Abdul Bari, Abdul 
Hassen, K. B. Maulana Wilazed Hassain, Maulana Abdul Majir of 
Burdwan, Maulana Abdul Azad of Calcutta, Syed SuJeman Nadwi, 
Maulana Hasrat Mohani, Syed Zahar Ahmed, Secretary, All-India 
Moslem League ; Dr. Gasfuddin Kitchlow, Mr. Mumtaz Hussain, 
Barrister, Lucknow ; Maulvi Mohammed Ali Qadirni, Maulvi Xama 
UHah Saheb of Amritsar, Mr. Ghulam Mohizddin of Qasur, Agra; 
Mohammad Saffar of Sialkot, Maulana Moham-mad Fagir of Allahabad, 
Hakim Mohammad Musa Khan Sherwani of Aligarh, Maulana Kifazt 
Saheb of Delhi, Sir Fazulbhoy Currimbhoy of Bombay, Pandit 
Kambhojdutta Choudry, Mr. M. K. Gandhi, Shwami Shradhanand, 
the Hon. Pandit M. M. Malivya, thd Hon. Pandit Motilal Nehru, Syed 
Hasan Imam, Mr. M. A. Jinnah, Raja of Mabmudabad, Aga Hasan 
Saheb Muj Sahib, Raja of Jahangirabad, the lion. Mr. Fazlul Huq of 
Calcutta, the Hon. Syed Raza Ali of Allahabad, and others, 
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DEPUTATION TO VIC EDO Y 

Khilafat Deputation to Viceroy. 

''To Ills Excellency the lit. Hmi. Earou Chelni4(/)'d P. C., 

G.C.MJI., G.M.I.E.y Viceroy and Governor-General of India. 

"May it please your Excellency^ — We, the members of the Khilafat 
deputation, authorised in this behalf by the Khilafat Conference, 
at the very important session recently held at Amritsar, beg to 
approach your Excellency with a view to enlist the sympathy and secure 
the fullest assistance of your Flxcellency's Government in a matter 
of vital importance in which we are confident neither the one nor 
the other will Ije withheld. The Khilafat Conference has more than 
once resolved that a deputation should proceed at an early date to 
England and lay before His Majesty the King Emperor and his 
Ministers a full and clear statement of the obligations imposed on 
every Muslim by his faith and of the united wishes cherished by 
Indiafi Musalmaiis regarding the Khilafat and cognate questions, 
such as those relating to Muslim control over every poition of the 
Jazirat-ul-Arab, Khalifa’s wardenship of the Holy Places, and the 
integrity of the Ottoman Empire. Huch a desire would have been 
both natural and laudable at any time, but in view of the grave 
situation that exists to-day and is fast developing into an unmistak- 
able menace, it has acquired an urgency and an insistence that have 
compelled us to give respectful expression to it with your Excellency’s 
permission through the agency of such a representative deputation 
as ours. After a protracted war in which almost the entire civilised 
world was engaged on one side or the other, in which each nation 
vied with its neighbours in pouring out its blood and treasures on 
the most lavish scale in order to secure victory, and of which the 
ravages and horrors have been without precedent, it was natural 
that even those indirectly yet powerfully affected thereby should 
experience extreme war-weariness at ita close and feel intense abhor- 
rence of <he ancient method of settling the vital atfairs of mankind 
through the arbitrament of the sword. Nor was it less natural that 
the world should cry with one voice for a lasting peace to be con- 
cluded with the utmost rapidity, and yet, although more than a year 
has elapsed since the conclusion of the armistice and more than six 
months have passed since tie treaty of Peace was signed by Germany, 
peace seems almost as far as ever from resuming its sway over 
mankind and our own continent of Asia is not without reason appre- 
hensive of grave developments of which no one can pretend to fore- 
see the final end. The world seems once more to be approaching a 
grave crisis and although it is not possible to speak with any degree 
of certainty of the regions and the races likely to be affected by the 
storm that is obv^iously brev^ing, it requires no gi'eat perspicacity tp 
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foretell that when it comes to burst the Muslim world will not be 
left unaffected. We may suggest without disrespect that it is of 
paramount importance at such a juncture that the authorities at 
the centre of this composite Empire should be fully alive to all that 
transpires in the remotest corners of His Majosty^s world-wide 
Dominions, and the least that we may reasonably expect from the 
statesmen of the Empire is that in concluding any settlement to 
which they attach any degree of finality, they should take into the 
fullest consideration the most binding religious obligations and the 
most highly cherished sentiments of 70 millions of Indian Musalmans 
and the no less ardent sympathies of 250 millions of their compat- 
riots. For one reason or another sufficiently forcible expression had 
not been given to these sentiments and sympathies during the war, and 
we regret more than we can tell that even religious obligations to 
which we have referred were not set forth with that degree of 
clearness and emphasis that is essential for the purpose of com* 
municating the religious doctrines of one set of people to the ruling 
classes of another of alien faith. 

Dangers and Blunders ahead. 

“This is neither the time nor the place to enter into any lengthy 
discussion of the reasons that swayed the Mussalmans of India, nor 
into any such exposition of the doctrines that they hold to be 
absolutely essential for their salvation. It suffices to say that since 
the armistice was concluded more than a year ago they have not 
spared themselves in the task of a clear exposition of these essential 
doctrines of their faith, and they are not unmindful of the fact which 
is becoming clearer every day that your Excellency's Government, 
various Local Governments, and those Englishmen who had held 
responsible offices in India before their retirement, have gradually 
come to realize and appreciate in a daily increasing measure the deep 
concern of the Musalmans of India and of their compatriots in the 
settlement to be concluded with the Ottoman Khilafat. Realizing 
at the same time their own responsibility for the peace and good 
governance of India and tranquillity on her borders, Your Excellency's 
Government and the Right Hon. the Secretary of State have, we 
may thankfully acknowledge, made representations to His Majesty's 
Government, but that Government is obviously so far removed from 
us both in point of distance and political and religious surroundings, 
that neither our own voice nor the representations of this Govern- 
ment have apparently affected the dpinions, view point, and pre- 
conceived ideas of His Majesty's Milliters to an appreciable degree^ 
and a number of ministerial uttemndes can be cited to prove, if 
proof was necessary, that they ars inclined to insist on a settlement 
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of such world-wide interest and importance as if it was solely, or at 
any rate mainly, the concern of the small section of His Majesty's 
subjects of British birth and Christian faith. From the rest they 
seem to expect impassive acquiescence, if not willing submission, to 
the dictates of their narrowly conceived and far from imperial 
statesmanship. Need we say that such an estimate of the situation 
that a sectional and sectarian settlement will create will prove 
disastrously incorrect. Deeply apprehensive as we are of the 
calamitous consequences of such an estimate and still more deeply 
anxious to prevent them while we can, we have been driven to the 
conclusion that one final effort must be made to give timely warning 
to the imperial authorities of the dangers we so clearly foresee, and 
respectfully entreat them to avoid the evil consequences of a settle- 
ment sought to be forced on the Musalmans of the world contrary to 
the clearest commandments of their creed and the united wishes of 
so large a portion of humanity. Recent experience as wdlaathe 
inherent ditfif'ultios of discu8si»'g such grave matters over the wires 
at the distance of seven thousand miles of land and sea have forced 
us to resolve that with your . Excellency’s assistance a deputation of 
ours should proceed at the earliest possible opiortunily to England 
and place directly our humble but irank submissions before His 
Majesty and his Ministers, and since we have been repeatedly asked 
to remember that in arranging such a settlement Great Britain, 
w’hatevor her position among her Allies and associates, could not 
leave their interests and wishes out of consideration, we trust 
that our deputation will be enabled to explain to the Allied and 
associated Nations and their Governments the nature and binding 
force of Islamic obligations and the true character and scope of 
Muslim aspirations. We need not repeat here the clear conditions 
of future peace as set forth by the President of the United States of 
America on the basis of which the Khilafat concluded the armistice, 
nor the unmistakable pledges of the British Premier regarding 
Constantinople, Thrace and the homelands of the Turks. 
respectfully submit that no prospective territorial or political gains, 
whether real or only imagined, can compensate Great Britain or 
her Allies and associates for the loss of moral credit if their pledged 
word is left unredeemed, and the ingenious interpretations suggented 
now as an afterthought by irresponsible persons will in no way prove 
helpful to the responsible authorities. The shock of this blow 
to the moral prestige of the Empire will be felt all the more 
severely in consequence of the sad disillusioi»ment with regard to 
the pledges of His Majesty's Government proclaimed by your 
IhtceHenoy'a predecessor at the commencement of the war with 
Turkey. 
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Breach o( Pledges. 

“But it is not because the Musalmani? of India take their stand 
on British and Allied pledges, any more than they expect that a 
settlement with such extended and intricate ramifications can be 
governed by their own interests and sentiments alone, that 
they are so deeply agitated to-day when they apprehend a breach of 
these solemn pledges and an almost complete disregard of these 
universally cherished sentiments. The Musalmans of India will 
entirely fail in their purpose if they cannot make it clear to those 
who have made themselves responsible for preserving to them their 
religious freedom in its entirety that their deepest concern to-day 
is that a settlement of the Khilafat and cognate questions is apparent- 
ly being outlined by his Majesty^s Government and their Allies 
which no Musulman can accept or acquiesce in without jeopardising 
eternal slavation. This is the one governing consideration on which 
attention must be focussed and so intense is it that even if the Otto- 
man Turks could be made to acquiesce in such a settlement it would 
remain as unacceptable as ever to every believing Musalman. The 
preservation of the Khilafat as a temporal no less than a spiritual 
institution is not so much a part of their faith as the very essence 
thereof, and no analogies from other creeds that tolerate the lacera- 
ting and devitalizing distinction between things spiritual and things 
temporal, between the Church and the State, can serve any purpose 
save that of clouding and befogging the clearest of issues. Tempo- 
ral power is of the very essence of the institution of the Khilafat, 
and Musalmans can never agree to any change in its character or to 
the dismemberment of its hlmpire. The no less important question 
of the Jazirat-ul-Arab, over no portion of which can any kind of non- 
Muslim control be tolerated, is equally clearly not one of Muslim 
sentiment but of Islamic faith. Similarly Islam also declares and 
defines the sanctity of the holy places of Islam and places this and 
similar matters beyond the uninformed interpretation of people of 
alien faiths. Musalmans insist and with perfect reason that the Khalifa 
alone shall be the warden of the holy places. As regards the inte- 
grity of the Khalifa’s dominions we are painfully aware that some 
sections of the Musalmans of Arabia have in clear defiance of the 
laws of Islam stood out from tke solid mass of the rest of the Muslim 
world. But instead of this being any argument against the latter it 
furnishes it with one more compelling reason for proclaiming the 
truth and in accordance with the divine declaration that all Musal- 
inans are brothers, to one another, and the divine injunction to make 
peace between brother Indian Musalmans must seek to remowe 
existing misunderstanding and eliminate every cause of friction that 
may tend to separate Arab from Ajam, and Turk from Tajik. And 
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it is the logical consequence of Islamic brotherhood that all Musal- 
mans should share the sorrows and sufferings of their brothers in 
every corner of the world and should see to it that principles of such 
universal application as that of self-determination should be applied 
to the Muslim no less than to the Christian, and to the Asiatic no 
less than to the European. It is true* that a great part of Europe and 
Christendom charges the Ottoman Turks with religious injustice and 
political ineptitude, but it is permissible to argue that those who do 
so are neither free from old-standing prejudices nor from a bitterness 
of later growth, and wo arc confident that the verdict of history 
would be pronounced in duo course with full regard for the difficult 
position in which the Ottoman Turks have stood for centuries and that 
it.would vindicate alike the basic toleration of Islam and the essen- 
tial humanity of the Turk. The loyalty of Indian Musalmans no 
less than that of other communities of India to their Sovereign has 
been an abiding asset acknowledged as well as proclaimed through- 
out the history of British rule in India. It is also admitted that it 
depends and is mainly based on the preservation of their religious 
freedom in its entirety. If it has not been necessary to remind 
Government of this aspect of Muslim loyalty, and in fact of the 
loyalty of every Indian community, it is because we thankfully 
acknowledge that until lately no question had arisen in which it 
appeared likely to be forgotteti or ignored now that the policy of 
the Allied and associated Powers and the dictates of Islam seem to run 
counter to each other. Wo respectfully submit that justice and expedi- 
ency alike demand that what is unalterable by human hand and 
has never been so altered throughout the thirteen centuries of Islam 
shall remain unaltered, and what is susceptible to change and is 
essentially changeable with every change in circumstances and 
surroundings should, when necessary, change. Even the most cherished 
Muslim sentiment may be sacrificed in subservience to imperial 
demands, though we humbly submit that true imperialism should 
give proportionate consideration to the wishes and sentiments of 
the Empire, hut the requirements of Islamic law are so definite and 
of such a binding nature that they cannot be reduced by a hair’s 
breadth to suit the desires of Allied and associated Powers «any more 
than they can bo enlarged to further ilie mundane ambitions of Musal- 
mans themselves. These are the limits set by Allah and none shall 
transgress them, but while the Musalmans take their stand firmly o*i 
their creedal obligations, they respectfully submit that true imperial 
interests point to the same path as Islamic commandments. * 

“The war may be over but peace is still distant and doubtful, and 
we shall beseech the Imperial authorities not to under-rate the worth 
and mlue of Islamic friendship and loyalty. A settlement unacceptable 
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alike to Muslims and Indians, now happily reunited and standing 
shoulder to shoulder, will bring no peace because it will bring no sense 
of justice and no cont3ntment. No Musalman who hopes and prays 
for salvation would thenceforward know any rest and he could only 
aspire to salvation by following the dictates of Islam, however the 
consequences may bo. ^ut if on the contrary the heart of India is won 
by a generous recognition of her fitness for managing her own affairs 
jis a member of the British Commonwealth, and the Muslim world is 
reconciled by a just appreciation of Islamic responsibilities and obli- 
gations, Muslim sentiments of half the world would be at the 
back of Great Britain and no power in the world could dare to deny 
to her the rights that are hers and her Empire’s. The menace that 
now looms so large would then shrink into nothingness without a 
blow being struck in wrath or a drop of human blood being shed in 
vain warfare. The world would then bo truly safe not only for 
democracy but for God and the truth, and it is in this spirit that 
we desire to send our mission with Your Excellency’s assistance to 
Great Britain and the Allied and Associated countries. VV^e also feel 
confident that once the success of our mission is assured it would 
set itself with e(iual zeal to re assure the Muslim world and reconcile 
those who have parted, may be in anger, may be in sorrow, but in 
any case through misunderstanding of their Common interests which 
everyone anxious to promote the peace of the world should endea- 
vour to remove. May it be given through the grace of Merciful 
Providence to us and to your Excellency’s Goveimnient to accomplish 
this humane and sacred purpose.’' 

The Viceroy^s Reply. 

In reply the Viceroy made a long speech, in the course of which 
he said that the deputation had given him an opportunity of express- 
ing the views of his Government regarding the Khilafat. He first 
assured them that no efforts had been spared, no stone feft unturned, 
to place before the Allred Council the plea of the Indian Muslims on 
the Turkish peace treaty, by the representatives of India to the Peace 
Council, m., the Maharaja Bikaner, Lord Sinha and Mr. Montagu, 
As regards the confidential communications between him and the 
Secretary of State, he said — 

“From the nature of the case I cannot disclose in any detail 
the communications which have passed between us, and the 
•re^'iresentations which have been made by us, but I will endeavour 
to take you into my confidence and explain, so far as I am able, what 
action has been taken by the Secretary of State and my own 
Government to place your case before the Peace Conference. Shortly 
after the Armislipe, I represented to the Secretary of State that feel- 
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ing in India was much disturbed over the question of the Turkish 
peace terms and particularly with regard to the Holy Places in the 
Hedjad and the future of Constantinople, and steps were taken to 
ensurd' that the views of Muslim India should be fully placed before 
the Conference by the representatives of India. The Indian Dele- 
gation, as you know, was composed of the Secretary of State, -the 
Maharaja of Bikanir and Lord Sinha, and I can assure you that they 
pressed the case for the favourable treatment of Turkey with an 
earnestness of purpose and force of argument which could not bo 
surpassed. They had before them the memorial dated the 1st 
January 1919 {See Beguter J020 p. 241) which was signed by pro- 
minent Mahomedan residents in Europe including among others His 
Highness the Aga Khan, the Hon. Mr. Ameer Ali, Sir Abbas Ali Baig, 
and Mr. Yusuf Ali, and they made full use of all arguments which 
were adduced by these distinguished gentlemen for the lenient treat- 
ment of Turkey and the consideration of the sentiments of Indian 
Muslims. I venture to think, gentlemen, that there is no relevant 
argument on behalf of Turkey which was not fully utilised by the 
Indian Delegation. The Delegation received a hearing from the Peace 
Conference in the middle of May, and as a result of the previous 
representations of my Government and the ofTorts of the Secretary of 
State, it was accompanied on the occasion by three prominent Indian 
Muslims His Highness the Aga Khan, Sahibzada Aftab Ahmad Khan 
and Mr. Yusuf Ali. In the same month my Government again cabled 
to the Secretary of State urging upon him the importance in any 
settlement of the Turkish peace terms of considering the eflect of 
these upon Mahomedan opinion in India. I may add that ever 
since the Armistice, 1 have been unceasingly in private communi- 
cation with the Secretary of State and have never failed to urge 
upon him, though this was hardly necessary as his \iews coincide so 
closely with my own, that Muslim feeling in India must be taken 
into the most serous account in coming to a final decision. I would 
remind you, however, that this is not a matter in which wo arc 
dealing only with the- British Cabinet. The war was not a war 
between Turkey and Britain only, but other great powers were also 
involved. The decision of Turkey to throw in her lot with the Central 
Powers undoubtedly prolonged the war and increased the grievous 
miseries caused thereby. Judgment is now being pro-nounced at Paris 
by a tribunal of all the Allied Powers and not by Great Britain alone. 
The future of Turkey is not being decided by His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment but by the representatives of all the Powers.^’ 

Coming to the subject of the deputation, His Excellency said : — 
“I* oannnot admit the validity of all your contentions, but no 
advantage would be gained were I to examine your memorial 
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paragraph by paragraph in an argumentalivo spirit. What 
I do fully recognise is that the '^Mahoniedans of India feel 
very deeply on this subject, and that the occasion is not one 
for unprofitable controversy, particularly on religious points, but for 
helpful co operation. You desire to send a deputation to Europe to 
lay- your views before the British Cabinet and if possible before the 
Paris Conference. I will do all I can to assist you in your mission, 
and to enable you to represent the views of Muslim India at Paris, 
but, as I have said before, the decision may come upon at any 
nioipent, and recognising the need for speedy action I have already 
cabled the gist of your address to the Secretary of State so that he 
may be in possession of it without delay in the hope that this may 
strengthen his hands in dealing with the question/' 

And then after expressing the hope that Moslem loyalty would 
remain as firm as ever, the Viceroy said : — 

“On the matter of the Khilafat, His Majesty's Government 
and my own Government have repeatedly made the declaration 
which I now reatfirm that the question of the Khilafat is one 
for the Mahomedans and Mahomedans only to decide. The 
contention, however, which .you urge in your address that Turkey 
should preserve in full integrity the sovereignty and dominions 
which she possessed before the war is one which I fear we 
cannot reasonably hope will bo recognised by the Allied Powers in 
Conference. Before Turkey made her fatal mistake, His Majesty's 
Government had guaranteed that such integrity would bo the reward 
of neutrality but now that she has submitted her fate to the arbi- 
trament of the sword she cannot expect any more than any other 

Power which drew the sword in the cause of Germany wholly to 

escape the consequences of her action. I fully realise that these must 
bo a matter of grief and regret to the Muslims of India. I would 

however ask them to take a practical view and a long view of the 

situation. Let them remember that when this unjjappy war broke 
out it was the devout wish of every Briton to maintain the old tics 
of friendship which bound together the British Empire ajid the 
Turkish Empire. Wo could so well have trodden together the same 
path and have emerged victorious from the struggle side by side. 
Unhappily those in whoso hands the destinies of Turkey rested at 
that supreme moment chose to join our eromios. That action and its 
consequences have created the difficult problems which now 
confront us, but as you rightly indicate in your address, there is a 
community of interests and a long tradition of friendship between the 
British and Turkish Empires. I look forward therefore to a lime when 
our old relations with the Turkish Empire will be re-established and 
quickened on a basis of mutual advantage and mutual good-will 
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“Bo not let your minda be too much overclouded by the passing 
shadows of to-day when the whole world is in a state of flux and 
everyone of us of whatever class, nation, or creed, feels buffeted and 
torn by the events it has been our lot to pass through. Take a long 
view. What is good, will and must survive. Meanwhile from the 
deadly struggle in which the world has been engaged, the British 
Empire has emerged stronger than ever. Within that Empire the 
religion and lives and property of Muslims have been secure. Within 
it and beyond it there will still be an assured future for Islam and 
peace and prosperity as in the past for all Muslims.'^ 

In reply to the Viceroy^s statements, the Khilafat Deputa- 
tioa issued the following statement on January 20th. 1920 

”Tho Viceroy’s reply, whilst it was perfectly courteous, was equally 
disappointing in that His Excellency said in emphatic language that 
Turkey when she had her choice deliberately drew the sword 
against the Allied Powers and must take the consequence. We 
consider this means punishment to Turkey for having joined the 
Central Powers contrary to the solemn declarations made by Mr. 
Asquith the then Prime Minister, after Turkey had so made her choice. 
His Excellency hoped that whatever be the decision of Indian Muslims 
loyalty would remain as staunch as ever. We desiie to place on 
record our firm conviction that should the peace terms result 
unfavourably to Muslim religion and sentiments, they would place an 
undue strain upon Muslim loyalty, and knowing as we do the 
universal feeling in India, as men with a full sense of responsibility, 
it is not possible for us to give the assurance His Excellency has 
expected. It is duo to the Peace Conference that is now sitting, 
to ourselves, and to the Empire to which we desire to remain loyal, 
to state in explicit language the minimum that will satisfy Muslim 
sentiments. 

The Minimum Demand. 

“Arabia, as delimited by Moslem authorities, and the Holy 
Places of Islam must remain under the control of the Khalif, full 
guarantees being taken consistently with the dignity of a Sovereign 
State for genuine Arab Self-Government, should the Arabs desire it. 
We advisedly use the word “genuine” because the present arrange- 
ment is thoroughly distrusted by the overwhelming majority of 
intelligent Muslim opinion. 

“Islam has ever associated temporal power with the Khilafat. We 
therefore consider that to make of the Sultan a mere puppet would 
add insult to injury and would only bo understood by Indian Muslims 
as an affront given to them by a combination of Christian powers. 
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Whilst therefore we must insist upon the pledge given by Mr. Lloyd 
George on the 5th January, 1918, being fulfilled, in order to show 
that we desire no more than the strictest justice, we concede the right 
of the Allied Powers to ask for such guarantees as may be considered 
necessary for full protection of non-Muslim races living under the 
Sultan. Wo hope even at this eleventh hour that British Ministers 
will give due weight to and appreciate Muslim sentiment in India, 
supported as it is by practically the whole of enlightened Hindu 
opinion. 

“His Excellency has stated that it is just possible that the peace 
terms may be completed aud declared within a few days and we can 
only hope that it is not yet too late to mend what mistakes may have 
been committed. We claim that the British Imperial Government 
IS as much a trustee for Muslim and Indian interests as for Christian. 
It is therefore not enough that our sentiment and wishes are placed 
before the League but it is essential that British Ministers should 
make our case tbeir own.^’ 


The AHIndia Khilafal Conference. 

3rd Session—Bombay, 1 5 Feb. 1 920. 

Meanwhile the disappointing reply of the Viceroy and the 
secrecy with which the Khilafat matter was believad to bo discussed 
by the Home Govt, and the Govt, of India, coupled with a 
mischievous anti-Turk campaign that was about this time started 
in England, raised a feiment in the country. The Ali Brothers 
were from the first the champion of the cause and now they raised a 
whirlwind of agitation from one end of the country to the other. 
To meet the situation an emergency meeting of the All-India 
Khilafat League was hastily summoned in Bombay on Feb. 15th 
1920. There was a very largo gathering including many Hindus and 
almost all the prominent Hindu and Moslem public men attended. 

Reception Committee Chairman’s Address, 

Mr. Mian Muhammed Chotani, Chairman, Reception Committee, 
in his opening speech repudiated the statement that England had 
no decisive voice in the Peace Conference. Which power, he asked, 
was pressing the British occupation of Plestine and Mesopotamia 1 
Did any power compel the British Government to occupy the Holy 
Places of Islam through the agency of the Sheriff of Mecca who had 
violated the sacred traditions of Islam and thus created a suspicion 
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ard unrest in the Mnslim world ? This was a question to which no 
British statesman had yet given a satisfactory answer. They had, 
therefore, every reason to fear that their demands could not be 
placed properly before the Peace Conference by the British delegates 
unless and until Mesopotamia and Palestine were evacuated by 
England. If England itself took a liberal view and fought out, the 
Allied Powers could not go against her policy with regard to the 
Turkish Settlement. Confussion prevailed in Russia. America was 
holding aloof. Japan had no interest, and Greece had no right to 
interfere since she was not at war with Turkey. As for France and 
Italy, Musalmans firmly believed they could not and would not offer 
resistance if only England would, by example and precept, support 
the united Muslim demand. France, whom Indian soldiers helped, 
was morally bound to take up the cause of those who helped her. 

He protested against the use of the term “crusade’^ by the 
Premier in complimenting General Allenby. It would have been 
impossible for Musalmans to fight for the Allies if they had been told 
they were fighting against Islam. 

Presidential Address. 

The Hon, Mr. G. M. Bhurgri, Presidenrof the Conference, in 
the course of his address, ^aid that the question they were met to 
consider was of the most vital interest not only to the whole Muslim 
world, but to the British Empire itself and ultimately to the placid 
and friendly relation between the native races and religions of the 
world. There were grounds for grave apprehension that the momen- 
tous decision now awaiting before the Peace Conference was to be 
made without any regard to the interests of Turkey or of the entire 
Muslim world. The dismemberment of the Ottoman Empire and the 
expulsion of the Turks from their homes appeared to be a dreaded 
contingency which might at any moment materialise. The control of 
Jazirat-ul-Arab and the custody of the Holy Places were amoi gst 
the most sacred and precious rights of the Muslim world. Were 
not Muslims fully entitled to demand that due regard should 
be paid to their interests and beliefs in the settlement of the 
future of Turkey by Britain and other powers. Was the 
demand in the slightest measure in excese of what they had every 
reason to expect on the strength of the promises made to them ? 
Were those solemn pledges that had been made scraps of paper 1 Was 
it just or wise to ride roughshod over the deepest feelings and 
beliefs of such a large portion of humanity 1 Would such a course be 
sanctioned by morality ? Did prudence allow it ? Did wise policy 
dictate it? The most lamentable feature of the present situation, was 
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that/ the opponents of Turkey were animated by religious prejudice. 
Shelter was sometimes taken under the plea that the fate of Turkey 
was in the hands of the Allied Poviers and not of Britain alone. But 
the conviction was irresistible that the decision rested almost entirely 
with Britain alone. It was Britain that operated almost wholly in 
this theatre of war and she alone might be said to have the right of 
taking Mesopotamia. If, therefore, Britain only decided to abandon 
Mesopotamia, then no other Nation could well claim any other part 
of the country. If only Britain made up her mind to be considerate 
to the feelings and sentiments of the Muslims, then she could with 
greater case induce other Nations to forego any annexation of terri- 
tories. 


Resolutions. 

Eesblutions were passed expressing confidence i!i the Reputa- 
tions going to England and urging Mr. Lloyd George and other 
British rcpresentives in the Peace Conference to give full and fair 
hearing to the Khilafat Deputation and to impress its representations 
in the Peace Conference and also urging the Central Khilafat Com- 
mittee of India to send a second batch of Khilafat Deputation wd th- 
in a fortnight. 

A resolution was moved by Mr. Shaukat Ali which authorised 
sending out of depatations to Hezaz, Nejd, Yemen, Syria, Palestine, 
Mesopotomia, etc., to bring about peace among the contending 
Muslims as ordained by the holy Koran. Mirza Ali Mohamed Khan 
next presented the adoption of draft constitution and rules of 
Central Khilafat Committee. The aims and objects were declared 
to be to secure for Turkey a just and honourable peace and obtain 
the settlement* of the Khilafat question in strict accordance with 
the requirements of Islam and to secure the fulfilment of pledges 
given by Mr. Lloyd George in his speech of the 5th January 1918, 
and by Lord Hardinge (November 1918) to preserve the integrity 
of the Turkish Empire, and with a view to secure the above 
objects to approach British Ministers, the Viceroy and the British 
public, and to carry on propagandist work both in India and other 
countries and to take further stfeps. It was announced that 
the headquarters of the Central Khilfat Committee will )>e 
Bombay. 

On Feb. 19tb, the third day of the Conference, Moulana Abul 
Kalam. Asad moved a resolution urging Ulemas and spiritual beads 
of India to take solemn pledges in accordance with the tradition# of 
Islam from their follower^ of loyal support and assistance to holy 
places of Islam and Jazaritul Afab/ 



The Khilafat Manifesto 

A very important Manifesto was issued by the Khilafat Conference 
at the conclusion of its Bombay sittings on February 20, 1920 ; — 

The following manifesto containing the claims of Muslims in regard to the 
question of the Khilafat anil the holy places of Islam, the arguments on which 
it is based, and the conscquencis which would follow from a wrong decision 
about the claim, was unanimously adopted. 

The claim on belmlf of MuhammiuLans of India in connection with the 
Turkish terms may be diviiled into two sections ; — 

1. R 'ganliug the Khd.ifat, and 

2. Uoganbug what is ealU^l *‘Jazirat-ul-Arab” and the holy places of Islam. 

The claim i\ gavdiug the Khilafat consists in leaving the Turkish Empire 

as it was at the time of the outbreak of the War, except that although the allega- 
tions of Turkish misrule an; not admitted, the non-Turkish Nationalities may, if 
they 80 desire, be grautcil autonomous Government within the Ottoman Empire, 
consistently with tlie dignity of a foreign State, The second section of the claim 
consists in the sovereignty over Jajirat-ul-Arab as detined by Muslim 
rO.igious autlioi’ities and the custody of the holy places of Islam. Arabia .as 
thus defined is bounded by the Meiiiterrancan, the Ileil Sea, the Indian Ocean, 
tile Persian Gulf, the Euphrates and the Tigris. The holy places include the three 
sacred Hamams, nam' ly, Mecca, Medina, and Jerusalem, and the holy shrine, 
namely, Najaf, llarbala,, Samarra, Kazimam and Baghdi^. In reality this claim 
is inefudod m the first but it is distinguishable from it in that the custoily of the 
holy places has ever since the establishment of Islam, been under the Khilafat and 
uidike the boundary of the latter which lias changi.'d from time to time, has never 
s*uffere<l any <limiiiution whatever. This claim tloes not exclude genuine Arab Self- 
Government but it do 8 exclude the pres(*nt arrangnnent because those who know 
understand the nnn'ality behiml it. The claim now said to be made by Sharif 
Hussain and by Amir Feisul is inconsistent in fact with their acceptance of 
even the spiritual soveieignty of the Klmlifa. The 2nd argument is that the 
claim is primarily bascil upon the rdigious requirements and the sentiments of 
the Muhammailans of Iiulia in common with those of Muhammadans all the worUl 
over, and is sup[iortcd, so far as the Khilafat, the Hamams and Jazirat-ul-Arab 
are concerned by testimony from the Quoran, the traditions of the Prophet, and 
th' rest by otIuT religious authority. 

Citations. 

It is further supported regarding the holy places by the deliberate 
declaration of the Government of India, on Whalf of His Majesty’s 
Government as also of the Governments of France and Russia, of 2n<l Novemlx^r 
HI 14 which says : 

“ In view of tlic outbreak of War betwee : Great Britain anti 
Turkey, which to the regret of Greet Britain has been brought about by the 
ill-advised, unprovoked and deliberate action of the Ottoman Government, His 
Excellency the Viceroy is authorised by His Majesty’s Government to make the 
following public announcement in regai^ to the holy places of Arabia incluiling 
the holy shrines of Mesopotamia and the port of Je<lda, in order that there may- 
be no misunderstanding on the part of His Majesty’s most loyal Muslim subjects 
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as to the attitude of his Majesty’s Government In the War, in which no question 
of a religious character is involved. These holy places and Jedda will be immune 
from attack or molestation by the British naval and military forces so long as 
there is no interference with the pilgrims from India to the holy places and the 
shrines in quBStion. At tlie request of HisMajisty's Governmjut, the Govern- 
ments of France and Russia have given them similar assurances,” 

The great regard paid in this declaration to the sentiments of His Majesty’s 
most loya Muslim subjects is especially noteworthy. 

On the 6th January 1918 Mr. Lloyd George, claiming to sj^eak in the name 
of the whole Empire, made the following remarkable pronouncement : “We are 
not fighting to deprive Turkey of Constantinople or of the rich and renowned land 
of Asia Minor and Thrace which were predominantly Turkish racially.” 

President Wilson’s 12th point in his message to the Congress, dated 8th Janu- 
ary 1918, is an equally emphatic terms, viz that the Turkish portions of the present 
Ottoman Empire should b? assurt^l of secure sovereignty, but the uationabties now 
under Turkish rula shouhl be assuro<l security of Lfe and autonomous dev« lopmcnt. 

Thus a reduction of the Muhammadan claim by a liair’s brcatltli will not oidy 
bj a violation of the deepest religious feelings of the Muhammadans but will also 
be a fragrant violation of the solemn relevant declarations and pledges made or 
given by responsible statesmen representing Allied and Associated Powers, and 
given at a time when they were desirous of eidisting the support of Muhammadan 
people and soldiery. 

It is n'^cessary to state the likely consequences of a wrong decision on the 
prrtof the Imperial Government or the Allies and Associated Powers. The claim 
IS supporte<l by practically the wliole of the Hindu population of India. It has 
asbum 2 <l, therefore, an Indian National status. The f)Opulatiou of the British 
Empire is predominantly Hindu and Muhamadau as will ap[)ear from the follow- 
ing figures. The total population 416,000,000, Hindus 217 miliums, Muslims in 
India 60 millions, outslda India but within the Empire 33 milboiis. The policy 
of the British Government has bjen definitely stated to be that of making India 
an equal partner. Recent events have awakened India to a sense of her dignity. 
In these circumstances the British Empire as consisting of tlirec nationalities 
can only hold together if the just and fair demand of each component i>art of the 
Empire in regard to matters which are of the coxicern to a larg • section of its 
p * 0 ()l s are a<lequately satisfied. It is therefore urged that the British Ministers 
are bound not m -rely to jiress the Muhammadan or rather the Indian claim iK'forc 
the Supreme Council, but to make it their own. If, however, for any reason 
whatsoever, they fail to do so and the Supreme Council also fails to juTform its 
eLmmtary duty of giving effect to the declarations that brought aliout an armis- 
tice, it is futile to expect peace in India. The Khilafat Conference will fail in 
its duty if it hesitated to warn His Majesty’s Ministers that an affront put upon 
th} 7 crores of Muhammaxlans in India, supported by 23 crons of Hiiwlus and 
others, will be incompatible with an expectation of bliml loyalty. Beyond that 
it is irapossibL* for the Conferena* to foresee the results. It may be addtul that 
even If the members of the Conference attempted seriously to satisfjr the Muham- 
madan mind it is futile to expect that they would succeed in healing the wound 
that would be made in the heart of Muhammadan India by denial of justice and 
breach of the pledges in a matter of vital impottance to that community. 



The Khilafat Delegation. 

The Indian Khilafat Delegation to England which left India 
in February 1920 was received by Mr. Fisher, the British Minister, 
acting on behalf of Mr. Montagu, Secretary of State for India, on 
2nd. March 1920. The Delegation consisted of : — 

Mr. Mohanicd Ali^ Mr, Syed Hossairif Manl'ina Syed Stdaiman 
Nadvi, and Mr, Hasan Mahomed Hayaf, Secretary, 

There were also present from the India Office : — 

Sir jyillinm Duke, G.C.LE,, K,C,S,L, Mr, J, E, Shecllurgh, C,B„ 
and Mr, S. K, Drown, 

Mr. Fisher asked Mr. Mohamed Ali to open the case. 

Mr, Mohamed Ali: I think, Sir, it is probably understood by 
the Secretary of State that we held at Amristar a Session of the All 
India Khilafat Conference during the early part of this year when a 
resolution was passed for a second time that a Delegation should 
proceed to Europe and America, in the first instance, to lay before 
Ilia Majesty’s Government and the Allies, and of course the Peace 
Conference, the point of view of the Mussulmans generally, explain- 
ing their religious obligations and sentiments, and the position of 
Indian Mussulmans, and also making clear to His Majesty’s Govern* 
meut the support that Mussulmans are receiving in this matter from 
the vast bulk of Indian opinion. 

With regard to this matter, we did not at the time know when 
precisely the Peace Conference would commence making a settlement 
with the Turks, and the Viceroy in his reply to our Address even 
expressed the fear that we might arrive too late to bo heard before 
the final settlement. We trust that is not the case ; and we wired 
to the Secretary of State for India and to the Prime Minister imme- 
diately on landing at Venice on the 22nd February, urging that we 
should bo given a full and fair hearing before any decisions were 
taken. We are now here and are thankful for being received by 
you this evening on behalf of Mr. Montagu, about whoso illness wo 
are very sorry to hear. 

Before wo enter into any explanation of our religious obligations 
and views, I should like to say that on our arrival here, and even 
in the course of our journey across Europe, we found that a certain 
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kind of propaganda was being carried on by the Armenians and the 
Greeks and others hostile to Turkey, who have been accusing the 
Turks of most horrible and revolting crimes. We, for our part, arc, 
to speak quite frankly, not in a position to work in the same manner 
here, because, in the first place we can afford neither the money nor 
the morals for such a propaganda ; and, in the next place, because 
we are not at all in touch with the Turks, who arc, after all, the 
principal people concerned in the matter : consequently we cannot 
verify any accusations however grave. But we note that in the 
last Session of the All India Khilafat Conference held at Bombay on 
the 15th and 16th February, a resolution was passed to the effect 
that a Delegation of Indian Mussulmans should proceed to Asia 
Minor as well as to other regions in the Empire of the Khilafat. 
When this Delegation have visited the parts from which massacres 
are being reported at this critical moment, we shall be in a position 
to affirm or to deny the truth of these reports. 

But our position is, above all, of a religious character. Before 
I go into details, I should like to mention that this question is to 
the Indian Mussulmans a vital question of religion. 

Sometimes it is being put forwaid that Indian Mussulmans 
desire to dictate to His Majesty^s Government and to the Allies. I 
assure you, Sir, that nothing could be farther from our minds than 
to use any expression that could be construed into a desire to dictate 
or to threaten. But the question is whether the settlem<!5nt with 
Turkey is an affair of Imperial Policy or merely a question affecting 
Great Britain, If this is a question affecting Great Britain alone, we 
have nothing further to say. But if, on the contrary, it is a question 
affecting (ho whole of the Empire, as it clearly is,' then wo have 
equally clearly a lo^^us itandi, and the policy of the Empire can no 
more be dictated by Great Britain alone than by Indian Mussulmans, 
It must be a common policy of the whole Empire. I think that it 
has been recognised by the entire community in India, both Musal- 
mans and Hindus, that things have come to such a pass that, as 
subject-s of His Majesty, we should be failing in our duty if we did 
not say how matters stand with us. 

It is not a question of Moslem soiitiments, if by that we under- 
stand feelings that may be changed at will. There are certain clear 
religious obligations imposed on us by our faith, The question of 
the Khilafat is not only part of our faith, but, if I may put it in that 
way, it is the whole of our faith. The functions of the Khilafat 
unite both temporal and spiritual work which Islam believes it is 
ch$rged with doing. At all times since the death of the Prophet 
.there has been a Khilafat, and it must be preserved at all times- by 
entire bodjr oi the Mnssulmeas. There has been no such thing 
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as a merely spiritual headship of Islam. Islam, as we regard it, is 
the last word in ethics, And the last word in guidance in all our 
affairs. Therefore every act of a Mossulman^s life is, and must be, 
a religion s act. Our duly to His Majesly is a religious duty. A 
man’s duty to his family and his friends must be considered 
religious duty. Therefore it would not be correct to try to 
distinguish between temporal leadership and spiritual leadership in 
this matter. The Khalifa is something more than a Pope. We feel 
there is likely to be some misunderstanding about this, and we consi- 
der it our duty to let it be known how we stand in regard to the 
Khilafat. 

This institution which is both temporal and spiritual is, as I 
have said, to be preserved by the entire body of Islam. It is 
necessary for the Khalifa to have a certain amount of temporal 
power for the defence of our faith, and although it may vary from 
time to time according to the strength of his possible enemies, there 
must always be a minimum which cannot bo reduced with safety. 
We consider, speaking generally, that the Khalifa’s power had been 
reduced after the Balkan war to about the minimum with which a 
Khalifa can maintain his dignity and act effectively as Defender of 
the Faith. That is why pur irreducible minimum is the restoration 
of the qico ante helium J With less than that the Mussulmans 

do not think the Khalifa and the Commander of the Faithful could 
effectively defend our faith, if in any part of the world our religious 
freedom came to 1)0 in jeopardy. 

Wo do not rule out by any moans political, as apart from terri- 
torial, changes. We have no objection if the Peace Conference is to 
consider whether autonomy could bo given to various non-Turkish 
communities living within the Turkish Empire, whether they be 
Christian, Muslim, or Jew. This would coincide entirely with the 
12th. point of President Wilson’s fourteen points, which requires 
that security of life and opportunities of autonomous development 
should bo assured to these communities. For these guarantees may 
bo taken from tbo Ottoman Government consistently with the dignity 
of a Sovereign State. 

Then, quite ai*arl from the main question of the preservation of 
the Khilafat with adequate temporal power, there is the question 
of the Jaiiirat-ul-Arab or “the Island of Arabia.” To European 
geographers Arabia is only a peninsula, bounded on the fourth side 
by land. But to Musalmans it has always been an Island, the fourth 
boundary being the waters of Tigris and the Euphrates. It thus 
includes not only Hedjaz, Yemen, Nejd and other provinces com- 
monly included in Arabia, but also Syria, Palestine and Mesopot- 
amia. It ia a religious obllgatiojj, based on the dying injunction of 
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the Prophet, that within these limits there should be no non-Moslem 
eontrol of any kind whatsoever. There was some likelihood of 
mandates being given to Christian Powers like America, France, and 
Groat Britain herself within that territory. We therefore considered 
it Our duty to explain matters to the Indian Government, and then 
to the English Government aud to make it clear that no Mussulman 
could ever acquiesce in this. No Moslem could reconcile this to his 
conscience. 

Mi\ Fuller : I understand you to say that the Moslem conscience 
could not acquiescelin a mandate over a territory such as Palestine 
or Syria being given to a Christian Power. How, on that showing, 
would it be right for the Moslem conscience to acquiesce in the 
British Sovereignty over India 1 

Mr, Syed Hosmiu : There is a great deal of difference. Arabia 
contains the Holy places. It is in regard to this tract that control by 
non-Moslem communities is ruled out. 

Mr, Mohamad Ali : Although I should be very sorry indeed to be 
understood to say anything at all that would tend to losen the value 
of Constantinople, which has for Jfiearly five centuries been the seat 
of the Khilafat, to Muslim sentiment, and to suggest that Mussal- 
mans could willingly agree to lose any part of Dar-uMslam, I must 
say that even if Constantinople went out of Moslem hands, it would 
not have the same effect as if any portioiv of the sacred territory of 
the Jazirat-ul-Arab wont out, or was placed under a non-Moslem 
mandatory. This tract,, fpr the most part barren, has boon marked 
out in a special manner’ in the various Scriptures as being the land 
of the prophets, and it is probably on that account that control over 
every part of it is required by Islam to be entirely Moslem, We who 
consider ourselves to be the spiritual heirs of Abraham and Moses 
and Jesus, consider that this is a land apart and consecrated in a 
peculiar degree and reserved for us. Wo are charged with the duty 
of maintaining its sanctity inviolate, of keeping it peaceful and 
tranquil, a sanctuary for the Faithful, and safe for Theocracy. In 
order to preserve that sanctity and peace and tranquility which wo 
desire, it is necessary that it should remain with us. It would be a 
sad day indeed for us when any part of it goes out of the hands of 
the Mussalmans, for then we would have betrayed a divine trust. 
Mussalmans will never acquiesce in any arrangement that permitted 
any form of control being exercised, by a non-Moslom Power over any 
part of the Jazirat-ul-Arab. 

Then there is a series of religious injunction with regard to the 
Holy places. The three sacred Hafems of Mecca, Medina and Joru- 
s|dem must always be in the custody and under the wardenship ^ the 
it||iiafat, and the wardenship of no^one s^lse could satisfy the consci- 
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onod of Mussalmans. Mussalmans also claim that the Shrines of 
Najaf, of Karbala, Kazimain, Samarra and Baghdad should remain 
under his wardenship. Non-Moslem control over the territory in 
which they are situated is not at all permissible. 

If 1 may now reverse the order in which I have outlined the 
threefold claim of the Mussalmans, [ will say that the throe sacred 
Harems of Mecca, Medina, and Jerusalem, and the Holy shrines I 
have named in Mesopotamia, must continue to remain under 
the wardenship of the Khalifa precisely as they did before 
the war. They are all situated within the Jazirat-ul Arab, and 
there mils*' bo exclusive Moslem control over every part of that 
regiorn Now, if that control is the Khalifats control as before the 
war, not only will this religious reepdrement be fulfilled, but it will 
also assist in the fulfilment of the first religious requirements to 
which I have referred, namely, the preservafion of the Khilafat with 
temporal power adequate for purposes of the defence of our faith. 
Therefore, if, on the one hand, the pledge of the Prime Minister of 
the 5th «lan. 1918, the solemnity of which he has now fully proclaim- 
ed, is redeemed in its entirety, and the 12th point of President 
AVilson^s fourteen points, on the basis of which armistice was con- 
cluded with Turkey, is honoured in the observance, and, on the other 
hand, the religious requirement imposed on the Mussulmans by their 
faith with regard to the Jazirat-ul-Arab and the Holy PI ices are 
respected, as wo claim they should bo respected, as the basis of our 
loyalty, then the main requirement of the preservation of the Khilafat 
will be fulfilled, and the territorial status quo ante bellum would be 
restored. This delegation will be satisfied if the Khilafat is thus 
preserved with sufficient territory and temporab power, and, if neces- 
sary, guarantees may be taken for good Government, security of life, 
religious toleration and opportunities of autonomous development 
of the subject races consistently with < ho dignity and independence 
of the Sovereign. 

I would mention here that, while wo recognise that it is the 
bounden duty of their subjects to maintain their allegiance to the 
Allied and Associated Governments, we desire to say that all Mus- 
sulmans are bound at the same time to maintain their allegiance to 
the Khilafat, and ask you to recognise that we have our religious as 
well as our political obligations. *We do not desire, nor is it possible 
for us, to move away from the political position in which we star d, 
just as we do not desire that our position should be made embarassing 
by any flbconsidered action of these Governments with regard to the 
KhnHfa^H Government. If demands were made which wo could not 
satisfy without prejudice to our slavation, we would have to consi- 
der the whole position in that case. 
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As regards the propaganda carried on in this country against 
the^ Turks, we feel that, when the Turks are accused of crimes 
against humanity, these accusations are due in a groat measure to 
religious and racial prejudices ingrained for centuries past in the 
communities that indulge in these accusations, and in no inconsi- 
derable measure also to the greed and convetousness of Turkey^s 
neighbours that have for long wanted to grab as much as they could 
of Ottoman territories. To say the very least of it, these crimes have 
been much exaggerated. In some parts of the Christian world it is 
considered that the Turks should be driven out of Constantinople 
not only because they are Turks and guilty of criminal conduct, but 
because they are Moslem, and Islam itself is a blight. We have to 
remove these deeply rooted prejudices and repudiate the association 
of criminal conduct with Islam. But at the same time we are also 
anxious to exert our hifluence as Mussalmans so that not only such 
things, but even the suspicion of such things, should not bo possible 
in future. As regards the character of the Turk, we think it very 
different indeed from what it has so often been described to be. We 
should not like to say anything at all about the character of the 
propaganda of the Churches among other sources of mischief and 
prejudice. We are not here to increase any kind of bitterness. 'As 
a matter of fact, we have come on a mission of peace. But this 
much wo will say, that before one can judge the Turks impartially, 
one has to inquire into the intrigues carried on for two centuries at 
least by the enemies of Turkey to foment trouble among her Chris- 
tian subjects, and thereby make out a plausible case for lopping off 
parts of the Ottoman Empire in Europe and Asia. One will also have 
to enquire into the character of the dealings of these Christian popu- 
lations of Turkey with their Moslem neighbours, and ascertain 
whether these dealings were neighbourly or provocative. In any 
case, wo think that even if the Turks have been to a certain extent 
to blame, it must bo admitted that they had a very great lesson, and 
I can assure you, Sir, that Indian Mussalmans do not think that they 
have nothing more to do if their claims are satisfied ; if a settlement 
is made such as they hope for. thpy would endeavour to create a 
desire in the Turks for reconciliation with the British Government 
and their Allies. They would also impress upon the Turks that not 
only must such atrocities, as they are so recklessly accused of, not 
occur, but they must also be above suspicion of committing such 
atrocities. As Mussalmans, we have to wipe off the stain of inhuma- 
ni^iy from the fair name of Islam, and the British Government and 
their Allies can rest assured that Indian Mussalmans will not fail in 
their duty towards Islam in a matter of this kind. Their restrain^ 
ing infioonce would be utilised to the fullest extent. Our mission 
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is of a double character. It is our duty to represejtit matters to His 
Majesty’s Government, because we are his subjects ; and it is our 
duty to represent matters to the Khalifa, who is the Commander of 
the Faithful. Both these duties we should like to observe. If a 
settlement such as we desire is made with the Khilafat, our influ- 
ence for the good would naturally greatly increase, and it would be 
used in the interest of the Empire and of humanity. But if the 
settlement goes against our sentiments and religious obligations, 
without saying one word which may likely to be misconstrued into 
a threat, we must frankly state that we shall have to think of our 
religioud duty first, 

I should like to say that it is very difficult for His Majesty’s 
Government, removed as it is, both in point of distance and 
religious and political surroundings, from India, to understand what 
is actually happening there. 1 do not like to say anything against the 
Government of India or the officials there, if I can help it. They 
have been exceedingly courteous in receiving our deputation and 
facilitating our departure from India and our coming over here. 
But I must say that the official world does not fully understand 
what is passing in the hearts of the people of the country. At any 
rate, I think we are in a better position to understand how things 
stand with our people. A considerable portion of my life has been 
more cr less a blank lately, owing to internment and incarceration. 
I assure you, Sir, it was only when wo came out of the prison and 
saw things with our own eyes that we discovered, and it was a great 
shock to us — what the real state of the country was at the time of 
our release. India has changed «o enormously that anyone who 
knew it five years ago would not recognise it to-day. It has changed 
so rapidly in fact that it is no longer a question of years but of 
months. Well, the officials in India at any rate do understand 
better than most people here that if in the settlement with Turkey 
regard is not had for the religious obligations and the position of 
the Mussalmans, it will be a very serious matter. Indeed, I am not 
an Englishman, and cannot pretend to know the English language 
as well as Englishmen themselves know it, and I fear that words 
that I may use may sometimes bear a significance that I may not 
have intended. It is difficult for mo to explain, but I will say this. I 
heard in the House of Commons, soon after we came over to London 
and went to hoar the debate on Constantinople, Col. Wedgeword 
say : “You can get a great deal out of Englishmen by persuading 
them, but you must not use threats.” Well, Sir, 1 suppose that is 
true of every self-respecting people, and since it is true of Englishmen 
also, I will beg of any Englishman, I will beg of Col. Wedgewood, 
and I will beg of you, Sir, to tell me how to frame a warning, that 
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would be the most serious of warnings, but would not be construed 
into a threat. 

Finally I may add that in some quarters hostile to Turkey, and 
even to India, efforts are being made to belittle the importance of 
the mission which has brought us here, and it is said that the Indian 
Khilafat Delegation is unimpressive. With reference to this, all 
that I can say is that we could have brought a larger body of men 
with us, and also people more distinguished than ourselves. But it 
must be understood that work has to be done in India also, and we 
cannot spare many men for the work here ; and it ought to be 
understood that we do represent the entire body of Mussalmans of 
India, and the vast bulk of our Hindu compafriots and others who 
are in this matter at one with us. 

Mr, Syed Hosmn — I should like to supplement what has been 
said by one or two observations, The question has been raised both 
in the Press here and in India, that in this matter Muhammadan 
agitators are trying to make political capital, and that there is no 
foundation of any religious feeling in it. I should like to say that 
this is utterly untrue. In this matter, at any rate, it is our duty to 
inform His Majesty’s Government that it is not really a political 
question so far as we are concerned. It is purely a religious question. 

1 should like to say this in support that Turkey has been at war 
with the various European nations for the last 300 years. Some* 
times she has fought with the active support of England. Some- 
times she has won, sometimes lost. Wo, Muhammadans in India, 
never raised the question of the Khilafat at all. This is the first 
time in the history of British rule in India that the question has 
arisen and it has been raised now because the Khilafat has been 
put in jeopardy. That is the important feature. It is in jeopardy 
for this reason. As the result of this last war the territories of the 
Ottoman Empire, including those regions regarded as sacred, are 
being brought into the melting pot The impression in India is that 
some of these territories are about to be annexed by Great Britain 
herself, and I can assure you that this possibility has created a very 
great deal of anxiety and alarm and very genuine feelings which 
are not pleasant because, as the Mohamedans view it, up to now 
strict religious neutrality has been the foundation of British rule in 
India ; and certainly the loyalty of the Indian Mohamedans, which 
has been a tradition of English rule, has been largely built up by 
the fact that so far as their religious life was concerned, they 
enjoyed a ^ery uncommon degree of freedom and security. But now 
the situation is that apparently Great Britain herself is going 
to be a party to the dismemberment not only of the Turkish 
Empire, Imt also of the actual realm of the Khilafat. This 
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area according to lalamic law, has got to be under the guardianship 
of the Khilafat and nobody else. If by any direction of the British 
Empire this region is given to any non-Islamic power, the Indian 
Mohamedan has got to choose between his loyalty to the British 
Crown and his spiritual allegiance to the Khalifa. It is a choice 
which he would prefer to avoid. I mention this point to make 
it clear that this is not a political question. It is a religious 
question. 

Then I would say this. The question has also been raised in more 
than one quarter that the Hindus in India have got nothing on earth 
to do with the Khilafat question, and that the fact that they are 
making common cause with the Mohamcdans in itself argues that 
this is a political movement rather than a religious question. As to 
that, I would say that if you were aware of recent facts in Indian 
national life, you would at once see that this is not the case. During 
the last few months, certainly during the last year, there has been a 
very extraordinary fusion of Hindu and Mohamedan feeling in India, 
and the reason why the Hindus have come into this movement is be- 
cause from the Indian point of view they have come to regard the 
Khilafat issue as a national rather than a sectarian question. They 
have taken this view chiefly on account of Mr. Gandhi. Mr. Gandhi has 
laid down the principle that inasmuch as the chief thing we are out to 
have is Indian national unity, if it is the case that so many crores of 
Indian Mohamodans feel that this is a matter of life and death to 
them, then the Hindu, consistently with the idea of national unity, 
cannot stand aside. Mr. Gandhi has said they must make common cause 
with their Mohamedan compatriots exactly as ho would expect us to 
make common cause with the Hindus if the Hindus were up against 
similar difficulties. That is why there has been nothing of a hole and 
corner nature in this matter. They have all come in with a clear 
recognition of this point that in so far as they desire to have a com- 
mon Indian nation, and we form a great part of that nation, what 
affects us so closely must be a matter which concerns the Hindus also. 
This is an All-India question. They are just as committed to our 
cause as wo are ourselves. 

The All-India Khilafat Conference formally adopted a manifesto 
which is really the mandate of the delegation which we comprise, 
and in this document, which I would ask your permission to quote, 
is set forth very briefly the whole of our position. 

Mr. Mohamed AH , — I might mention that before drawing this 
up, in which Mr. Gandhi took a considerable share, he desired to have 
before him Mohamedan experU, He had them and he cross-examined 
them at great length and in great detail, and entirely satisfied him* 
sell that these were our religious obligations. 
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^ Mi\ Syed Homin.^The manifesto says that Ho>min here 
quotes^ the Manifef^io given on p, 76V.] 

Sir William l)uke : — I do not quite follow the bearing on the 
sacred places of Jazirat-ul-Arab. I understand that the principal 
Holy Places in Mesopotamia are only places of pilgrimage for the 
Shiahs who do not recognise the Caliph. 

Mr. Mohavied Ali : — The Holy Places are held in very groat 
reverence and by all sects. Many Sunni Mohamodans also visit the 
shrines. 

hir William Duke : — The bulk of the pilgrims are Shiahs. It 
is not in the same way a necesasry pilgrimage to the Sunnis. 

Mr. Fishei’rf Reply. 

Mr. Fisher : — You have come a very long journey to put your 
case before the British Government and although you apologised 
for your Jlnglish, I may say that there is very little need for an 
apology. You put youi case very fully and very clearly, and, if a 
may say so, very temperately before us. The British Government 
is of course well aware that it had the valuable assistance of a 
million Indian soldiers in the recent war, and that many of those 
soldiers were Muslims by religion, and it is aware of its obligations 
not only to the Muslim soldiers who fought for it in the war, but to 
all its loyal Muslim subjects in India ; and I think you may feel 
assured that we are anxious to study the religious susceptibilities and 
sympathies of your fellow believers, and that whatever conclusions 
may be reached in respect of the international settlement, the settle- 
ment of the world’s affairs, attention to the Indian aspect of the 
case will always be given. Indeed it is no secret that the decision 
which has recently been taken by the Allied and Associated Powers 
to retain Turkish sovereignty in Constantinople has been to a largo 
extent influenced by the desire of the British Government to meet 
the religious feelings of its Muslim subjects in India. Still of course 
you will realise that, while that is an important factor, and a factor 
which the British Government will never lose sight of, it is not the 
sole factor which the Miriisters'responsiblo to the British Parliament 
have to take into account in those far reaching and complex transac- 
tions. There. are other factors as well. Of course, as you, I think, 
ai’e perfectly well aware, consideration for the position of the subject 
peoples of the Turkish Empire is one of the elements which has 
to be taken into account, and I feel that I ought to remind you of 
the fact that a very painful impression has been created in this 
country by the news of the recent massacres in Cilicia. I wish to 
point out to you that the issue is a complex one ; but one to the 
solution of the British (Jovemniflnfr hriu|» very steadfiwt 
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good will to tho Muslim population of India, and you may be 
assured that what you have said will be duly considered by the 
Government. 

Mr. Mohamed Ali, you have been very careful to avoid anything 
in the nature of tho language of threats, and you have been wise 
in doing so. Of course, as you realise perfectly well from your large 
experience of public affairs, tho British Government is bound to 
frame its views on ' wide considerations of policy, and cannot be 
deflected ono inch from its course by anything in the nature of 
threats. But at the same time the British Government is bound to 
give duo consideration to any views which may be sincerely felt and 
honestly expressed by loyal subjects of the Empire. 

I very much regret that tho Secretary of state has not been 
able to receive this deputation. Ho desired to do so. He is dis- 
appointed that he is unable to moot you, but as you are aware, he 
is unwell at the present moment, and consequently I am taking his 
place. I hope, however, that before you return to India you may 
have an opportunity of meeiing the Prime Minister and of laying 
your views before him. As you know, a conference is taking place 
at tho present time. The Prime Minister is meeting the statesmen 
of the allied countries in Downing Street, and many important issues 
are being discussed. Mr. Lloyd George's time is very much occupied, 
and 1 cannot promise you that he will bo able to see you, but I 
hope that ho may be able to do so. 

Gentlemen, I have only one other thing to say, and it is this. 
As a philosopher once said, history is’ahvays a pis alter, a choice of 
second best. It is founded on compromise. We cannot all get 
everything that we want, but you maybe quite certain that tho 
British Government will never fail in giving duo consideration to 
feelings loyally and sincerely expressed by subjects of the Empire. 

Mr. Mohamed Ah'* final remarks. 

Mr, Mohamed Ali : — May I express the thanks of the Delega- 
tion for the reception that you have so cordially given to us '? I 
quite understand, I think all of ns understand, even the most 
illiterate in India, that our desires and sentiments cannot be tho 
solo factor in a settlement of this kind. But there is one point that 
has not been entirely appreciated and that wo particularly dejiire to 
lay stress uixm, namely, that there are certain religious obligations 
that are of such a binding character that they must bo our first 
consideration ; and since our loyalty is based on respect for our 
religious obligations, regard for them must bo tho first consideration 
of His Majesty's Govcil^^^hiilso. It is true that life is one long 
Bcooud best, and is of the very essence of politics, 
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It is precisely because we recognise this that we have not asked for 
anything more than the restoration of the ^status quo ante bellum/ 
But if a new earth and a new heaven were to be created, as 
we were at one time led to hope from the utterances of the 
statesmen of Allied and Associated Nations, and if therefore, 
all the territories taken and retained by force wore to be restored 
to their rightful owners, then we would have asked for the return 
of Egypt, of Tripoli, of Bosnia and Herzegovina, of Crete and of the 
large slices of Turkish territory carved out by the Balkan Allies. It 
is theiefore quite clear that we have already applied the maxim of 
‘pis alter’ in the rigion in which it can be applied. But in the 
domain of faith and religious obligations there can be no compro- 
mise. That is a matter to which ‘pis alter’ does not apply. There 
w^e can only have the best, and the best is just good enough. There 
the second best is just as bad as the very worst. 

With regard to our desire for interviews with the ftnme 
Minister, we recognise his position, and understand how d|^ult 
it must be for him to find time, but if I may say so, without 
disrespect, if M. Venizelos (the Turkophobe Greek Minister) can 
come so often and have the ear of His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, it will only seem right that representatives of Indian 
Mussalmans and Indians generally who, as you have acknowledged, 
Sir, have come from a long distance, should be given a fair hearing 
and enabled to put their case before His Majesty’s Ministers before 
decisions are taken. 

As regards the “Cilician massacres,” we believe that the lujws 
that has come over here is from very tainted sources. So far as we are 
concerned we should like a through and impartial inquiry into the 
whole question of those so-called massacres, and we should court the 
utmost publicity for the investigation into the offences alleged 
against the Turks and its results. Let there be a Commission sent 
out to examine the facts and the causes that have brought about a 
state of affairs that all alike must deplore. So far Greeks and Jews 
and Armenians all have been sending all sorts of roving commissions, 
and it is the Indian Mussalmans alone that have been kept out. 
They could therefore well ask for a Commission of their own being 
permitted to inquire into these massacres. But, to permit no possibi- 
lity of a suspicion of partiality, we say that English people as well 
as Indians should be represented on this Commission. Not the high- 
est among us would consider such a task beneath him, and even His 
Exalted Highness the Nizam, and other Indian Rulers, Ulamas like 
Maulana Abdul Bari and Maulana Mahmud-ul-Hasan, and loaders of 
Indian public opinion, both Hindu and Moslem, would gladly wel- 
such an opportunity to dift the truth. Let there be a thc^ougb 
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investigation, if the Turk be as he is said to be, we will wash our 
hands of him We do not wish Islam to bo regarded as the supporter 
of murderers. 

There is one thing more that I must ask your permission to 
refer to. There have been certain statements in the speeches both of 
the Prime Minister and of the Leader of the House of Commons 
with reference to the Khalifa, the seat of the Khalfat, and the Allies^ 
garrisoning of the Straits. We think we can understand that the 
exigencies of Parliamentary debates, and politics generally, some 
times drive politicians to attempt to reconcile opposite points of view 
and satisfy all parties, and to express opinions in a language which 
they would have preferred not to use, and would not have used in 
the intimacy of private discussions. But if it really bo the 
case that the Khalifa is to be kept under the guns of the Allied 
Powers, and is to exist in constant fear even of his own life, 
his position would be worse than that of the Pope at the Vatican. 
He would be . the Pope at Avignon and oven worse than that, for 
he would be a prisoner of people of alien faith and race. If that is 
to bo the case, we would far rather see him in exile at Bronssa, or 
even Koniah than in such a plight. The consequences of such an 
affront to Islam cannot bo exaggerated and cannot be endured. 

Mauhna Synl Sidnnnn Nedn : — I should just like to add that 
I am perhaps the first Indian “ Maulvi that has como over to this 
country, I am not a politician nor is Maulana Abdul Bari Sahib 
of the famous family of the IJlama of Feringi Mahal, Lucknow, who 
has particularly asked me to represent him. This ought to convince 
His Majesty’s Government that this is not a political matter to us 
but a religious matter. 


The Deputation to the Premier 

London, March 17, 1920 

Mr. Mohammed AH in opening stated that the deputation had come 
on a relegious question. Islam drew no distinction between spiritual 
and temporal affairs. It has always had two centres, one personal 
and other local. The personal centre is^the Khali! as successor to the 
prophet and repository of traditions. The local centre is Jazirat-Ub 
Arab or Islamic Arabia. Islam regards it not as a peninsula, but as 
an Island, the fourth boundary being the water of Euphrates and 
Tigris. For the defence of the Paithfol the Khilafat nuut retain 
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adequate Territorial resources, etc., which may be summed up in 
the expression temporal power. The Turkish Empire had been 
reduced to such low limits as the result of recent wars that Muslims 
consider the irreducible minimum of temporal power adequate for 
the defence of the Faithful to be the restoration of territories on the 
status quo ante helium. They do not rule out such political changes 
within the scheme of Turkish sovereignty as would guarantee and 
secure the autonomy of various Muslim territories consistently with 
the dignity and secure independence of the State. 

The Prime Minister (Mr. Llyod Qeorge) asked if this signified 
opposition after all to the declaration by the British of Emir Feisul as 
King of Arabia. Mr. Mohammad Ali expressed a hope of reconciling 
Turoo-Arab difference, and of persuading the Emir Feisul that 
his own ambitions and those of the Arabs could bo entirely* satisfied 
within the pchome of Turkish sovereignty. ^ 

Pressed by the Prime Minister to say if he were opposed to the 
independence of Arabia, he replied in the affirmative. This would 
not, however, rule out special arrangement for autonomy. Eeferring 
to India Mr. Ali explained that consistently with their own desire for 
autonomous development, they could not think of denying it to 
Arabs, Jews or Christians within the Turkish Empire. Apart from 
the question of temporal power, Muhammadans claim that Ja/drat-Ul- 
Arab including as well as the Arabian Peninsula should remain invio- 
late, and entirely in Moslem control. This is the minimum demand- 
ed by the religious obligations absolutely binding to Muhammadans. 
“It does not specify that it should be under the Khalifa’s own 
control. Religious requirement will be satisfied even if Emir Feisul 
exercised independent control there.” Both this requirement and that 
of temporal power may easily be satisfied if Ja^atTJl-Arab 
remains as before the war, under the direct sovereignty of the 
Khalifa. 

Thirdly! a series of injunctions rociuired the Khalifa to bo 
warden of the three holy places of Mecca, Medina and Jerusalem, 
while overwhelming Moslem sentiment required that ho should be 
warden of the holy shrines of Najaf, Kerbela, Kazimain, Samara and 
Bagdad* Apart from the above religious obligations, Moslems trust 
that the pledge regarding Constantinople, Thrace, and Asia Minor, 
the populations of which are overwhelmingly Moslem, should be 
redeemed in its entirety. Moslems cannot tolerate any affront to 
Islam in keeping the Khilafat as a sort of hostage in Contantiniple. 
Am regards Thrace, Turkish claims require no further argument than 
hte prmciple of self’^determination, The same principle would entire- 
ly 'rule out the Greek claim to Smyrna. 
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Torning to the question of massaci^eis, Mr. Ali said tbe Indian 
Kbilalat delegation must put on record their utter detestation of such 
conduct and their full sympathy for the sufferers whether Christians 
or Muslims, but if the Turks are to lie punished, the whole question 
requires impartial investigation by an international Commission on 
which the All-India Khilafat Conference should be adequately 
represented. The Commission should go into the question of the 
o^anization of revolutionary societies by Christian subjects of the 
Sultan, and of provocation offered to the Moslem majority in the 
region afffected. 

^ Pressed by tbe Prime Minister, Mr. Mohamed Ali said that he 
neither denied the existence of these massacres, nor justified 
them in the least. He was not in a position to affirm or 
deny anything. The Prime Minister cited the answer given by 
the Turkish delegation in Paris admitting the massacres. Mr. Moham- 
mad AH went on to ask for a thorough enquiry, and added that if it 
“establishes to the satisfaction of the world that the Turks have 
really been guilty of those atrocities and horrible crimes, then we 
will wash our hands of the Turks. To us it is much more import- 
ant that not a single stain should remain on the fair name of Islam. 
We want to convert the world to our way of thinking but with what 
face can we go before the world and say we are the brethren of 
murderers and assassins” ? He urged that the massacres began only in 
the last quarter of last century, after the success of Russian intrigues 
in the Balkans etc. In any case, if the Turk is to be punished on the 
assumption that his rule is a blasting tyranny, the evidence should 
be absolutely above suspicion. No such evidence at piesent exists. 
“Even in to-days Times,” he said, “you read of the Wrors perpe- 
trated by those so-called innocent lam^ i. e. Armenian Christians.” 
He urged the importance of removing a wrong impression from the 
minds of millions of Moslems. There should not 1^ the least suspi- 
cion that the Turkish question is being dealt with in the spirit of 
the crusaders of Europe. On other points Mr. Ali reiterated what ho 
said in his interview with Mr. Pisher. 

The Prime Ministers Reply. 

Th« Ptime Mini^r, after commending the lucidity and modera- 
tion o( the spetekere, said that in Paris great cate iras taken to 
cpoeicler the icose put forward by the official rei>rsuatit1ves who 
OEUoe from India. The Mahamjah df Bikanir and Lord Sinha 
who themc^^ves formed imrf of tlie peace delegation repeatedly 
lii»ught forward the lluhamtnttdhn case, also delegations were 
f^TASged from Muimmmsdsii^ some residents of Great Britain, 
from India, and at the Prime Minister’s request the Supreme 
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Council the Allies heeid the case. He would therefore like 
Indian Muhammadans to feel that their case had keen presented 
with great care and force, and had boon listened to with 
conscientious care not only by the delegates of the British 
Empire but also at the request of British delegates by the Supreme 
Council of thS Allies. Secondly, he w^ould like to get out of 
the mind of every Moslem throughout the Empire that they were 
treating Turkey on different principles from those applied 
to the Christian countries. They were at war with three Chris- 
tian countries and one Muhammadan country. They did not seek 
war with any of them, nothing was further from their mii.ds at the 
beginning of the conflict with Germany than that they should have 
to make war with Turkey. He did not believe that they had ever 
before made war against Turkey, though they had fought for her 
many times. He referred to the Crimea and the events of 1<S78, yet 
Turkey, when Britain was er gaged in the most terrible struggle in her 
history, suddenly declared war on them. It was Aital to them in 
that struggle to have free access to the Black Sea. Lack of such ac- 
cess prolonged the war at least two years. Turkey suddenly slammed 
the gates in the face of an old ally who had always stood by her and 
who had no quarrel with her of any sorb or kind at that lime. He 
did not believe that Prance had over before made war wflb Turkey. 
She had been on England's side in the Crimea suppoiting Turkey, yet 
the same thing happened to France. Therefore i.o Muhammadan 
in India should imagine England entered this war against Turkey as a 
crusade against Islam, nothing was further from their minds. He 
did not believe that the majority of I he Turkish population wanted 
war with Great Britain. Ho deeply regretted that the rulers mis- 
led their country into fighting against their old Allies and friends. 
The result was fo prolong the war for two years. Now Turkey, 
like Germany and Austria, had been beaten. Germany and Austria 
had paid the penalty for defeat. Austria had fallen to pieces. 
Alsace-Lorraine and Poland had been taken from Germany upon 
whom very stern and severe terms had been insposed. Both 
Germany and Austria are Christian countries ; therefore it is no use 
talking about crusader# ^ We are, said the Premier, applying the prin- 
ciple of self-determination to those countries whicboppresesubiect peo- 
ples .and provoke war to destroy liberty throughout the world. He 
^id no^ want any Muhammadan in h^ia to imagine that they were 
Applying oneprinciple to Christians andaiM|her to Muhammadans, OeL 
ther did be want any Mubi^madan.in Indtale imagine that the; were 
abandoning in the case of the Turks p^^iples which had been 
rutblessly^^pplied to Christian countries like Germany andAusfria. 
(ipn tinning, he said \ 
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I do not understand Mr. Muhammad All to claim indulgence 
for Turkey. He claims justice, and justice' she will get. Austria 
has had justice, Germany has had justice — pretty terrible justice. 
Why should Turkey escape 1 There was no reason why we should 
be applying any different measures to Turkey from that which we 
had meted out to the Christian communities of Germany and Austria. 
We are not treating Turkey severely because she is Muhammadan, 
we are applying exactly the same principles to her as we have ap- 
plied to Austria, which is a great Christian community. The prin- 
ciple is that of self-determination applied to Empires that have 
forfeited their right to rule. The Arabs have claimed independence 
and severance from Turkish dominion. Is it suggested that the 
Arabs should remain under Turkish dominion merely because they 
are Muhammadans ? Is not the same measure of independence ahd 
freedom to be given to Muhammadans as tO Christians 

Turning to Thrace, the Prime Minister said, it was very 
difficult to get the facts but he had before him statements of 
both Turkish and Greecians of Thrace between which there was 
very little difference. According to both the Muhammadan popula- 
tion is in considerable minority. If that true and the principles 
of self-determination is to be applied, the whole of Thrace would 
certainly be taken from Turkish rule. The same thing applied to 
♦Smyrna. After very careful investigation by an impartial com- 
mittee it has been found that a considerable majority of the 
population was non-Turk and the great majority undoubtedly 
preferred Greek rule to Turkish rule. 

Turning to the question of temporal power, the Prime Minister 
said that the question of temporal power of a spiritual head 
was not confined to Islam. It was one of the great controversies 
of Christendom as well, concerning which there were wide differences 
of opinion among Roman Catholics and* themselves. But after 
the Pope was deprived of his temporal power, his spiritual power was 
greater and very likely greater than ever. Ho knew, he declared, of 
sincere and zealous Muhammadans who took a very different view 
of temporal power from that of Mr. Mohammad Ali. Ho would enter 
into no controversy. All he would say was the Turk will exercise tem- 
poral power in Turkish lands. We do not propose, said the Premier, 
that ho should retain power over Wnds which are not Turkish. This 
is the principle wo are applying to the Christian communities of 
Europe and’ the same principle ixiust be applied to the Turk. 

As to the Armenian massacres, there was no doubt about them. 
It is true that an impartial investigation . has> not taken place, but 
thiU; is because the worst rdassa^res i of all occurred during the war, 
and there was no one there to investigate. He had cited the reply of 
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the Turkish delegatioEi in Paris. T^ir sole answer was that tkose 
who were in power at that time and ordered the massacre of Anne- 
nfansi had also committed crimes against Moslems and condemned to 
death by every means throe million Muhammadans. That is the 
answer. It is not a question of punishment but a question of good 
Government, and whether it is 80,0000. Christians or three Millions 
Moslems, a Government which cannot protect its own subject^ 
whether Christian or Moslem, against wlmlesale massacres of that 
kind, is not fit to govern. Wo are therefore bound in the interests of 
civilization to exercise some kind of control and supervision. It was 
cluite dear that the I’urkish Government, as at present constituted, 
is incapable pf protecting its own subjects. 

The Prime Minister then refered to the devastation and desola^ 
tioq under Turkish rule of Asia Minor, once the granary of the 
Mediterranean. He proceeded : * If the Turk were a capable and 
efficient adminis|^or who looked after his land well, there is not a 
Christian coihmtttmy in Europe that would not say, God bless you 
and prosper you, and we would not dream of interrering, wo should be 
glad to see him work out bis own faith in his own land. But I do 
not think that he has governed in a way which makes Islam proud 
of him. I will ask you to look at the way in which he has done it. 
Is Islam really proud of Turkish dominion V 

In conclusion the Prime Minister wished to give comfort to the 
Mohammans of India who with very few exception had stood loyal 
by the Throne and Empire. There were exceptions even among Chris** 
tians and he would therefore draw no distinction to the dotrimeni 
of Indian Muhammadans because there were some among them who 
were disloyal. He gratefully acknowledged that Mussalmans of India 
had stood by t^ie Throne and Empire. *^Thoy helped us in the struggle, 
we wilHogly ajid gladly recognise that. We rocogiiise that they have a 
right to heard in a mattei which effects especially Islam. We bavo 
heard them. Not merely have we heard them but wo have vprjr 
largely deferred to their wishes in this matter. The settlement ^a« 
vei^ largely affected by the opinion of India and speciidly the Mussel* 
maos of India. But we cannot apply different principles in the settle- 
moot of $ Muhamadan country from those which we sternly applied to 
settlemetit with Christians witji whom we were also at war, 

Mr. Mtthammad Ali in reply said that the action of Turkey 
tn entering the war might )|dve beep due to alarm caused by tho 
fact that tto pMT of Kusiiia,' their ancient enemy, was oqo of the 
Ailtes^of Great Britain and to the oxifteiieo of the eeqrot treaty 
whid|i t>i^lsed Constantinople tq ttiiesia. 

’ jfei^ied th^ he wished to make it 

sbeolhtofy cleat that 'when they eotefed iiito mar they ba4 w mid^^ 
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standing whatever with Bussia to the detriment of Turkey so that 
the Turk had no reason to fear anything from their having engaged 
in a war on the side of Bussia. Our war, he said, wag against 
Oermany and we had not Turkey in our minds in the least; 

The AnrirTurk Campaign. 

Meanwhile in England a strong and influential campaign was 
being carried on headed by Lord Bobert Cecil and the Archbishops 
of Canterbury apd York to get the Turks out of Europe and Cons- 
tantinople. The NorthclifT Press in England lent active support 
and a campaign of Crusade against the Moslems, fomenting racial 
bitterness was in the air. On February 21 st the Times said : “ If 
the Turkish administration is not now uprooted from Europe another 
war will have to be fought in the future in order tb evict the Turk 
from their last lodgment on European soil.'* Stormy protest meet- 
ings were organised under the leadership of Lord Robert Cecil and 
Lord Bryce to force the hands of the Allies against the Turks and a 
huge petition signed by the Archbishops of York and Canterbury and 
many famous Non-conformist pastors and also of the Free Church of 
England and about 100 M. Ps. was sent to the Premier. Sicken- 
ing tales of Turkish misrule and oppression in Armenia were promi- 
nently inserted in the papers though no substantial evidence of the 
crimes was forthcoming. 

Early in March 1920 Constantinople was completely occupied 
by British Military and Naval forces. The Khilafat Delegation 
wanted an impartial Commission of enquiry to investigate the truth 
or otherwise of the alleged massacres of the Armenians but this was 
refused. On February 26th an animated debate took place in the 
House of Commons on the Turkish question. It was led off by Sir 
Donald Maclean who declared that Constantinople had ever been a 
cesspool of intrigue, breeder of War, and source of massacres and 
horrors. He was ably supported by Lord Robert Cecil and hia 
followers. The Prime Blinister however made a guarded reply to 
the eflfect that at that stage the Peace Conference had, after deep 
and anxious deliberatioii, decided to leave the Turks in Constanti- 
rople with a long list of provisoes for safeguard against murder. 

The IChilafat Delegation in England. 

The delegation first approached the British Premier request- 
ing him so to arrange that thn delegation may lie received by the 
Supreme Council sitting at that time at San Komo to consider the 
terms of the Turkish Peace Treaty before its work is over so that 
the delegation may lay before the Supreme Council a full and clear 
etatemeut of the poelthm in ladia and in (be East in view dl ^ 
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grieve situation there fast developing into a menace. The delegation 
was informed in re{^ that the Peace Conference cannot hear anyone 
exeeptaccredited f^vernment representatives of the territories and 
that the Indian official delegation has been already heard. Further 
representation to the British Premier soliciting recousideiation of the 
aforesaid decision pointed out that tho Turkish settlement, involving 
as it did the question of Khilafat in which the whole Moslem world 
was vitally interested, transcended all territorial limitations. In reply 
the British Secretary wired from San Remo under date 20bh April 
that the decision cannot be reconsidered and the Indian Kbil^at 
delegation cannot be given an opportunity of expressing their views 
before the Supreme Council and that the main question rolat< 
ing to peace with Turkey having been decided upon, the Premier 
did not think that any useful purpose would be served by a fresh 
hearing of the delegation’s views. The Khilafat delegation thereupon 
telegraphed to the Supreme Council President, the Premiers of 
England, France and Italy, and to the Japanese Ambassador at San 
Rerao.on the 24th April regretting the Cpuncirs decision not to give a 
hearing io it. The delegation pointed out that while the Premier 
of Greece which was not at war with Turkey and which later 
had occupied Turkish territories under Allied auspices has 
been allowed to participate in tbe proceedings, the representatives 
of India and Moslem faith have been ignored. The delegation 
also warned the Peace Conference that it would be futile to 
expect peace and tranquility if Indian sentiments were disregarded 
and it would be the Supreme Councirs responsibility for 
reopening international discord which should not exist if the 
Peace Conference followed President Wilson’s fourteen points 
in letter and spirit instead of merely achieving tbe distribution 
of the spoils of war. The delegation also emphatically protested 
against the occupation of Constantinople by British military and 
naval forces in tbe name of the Allies, placing the Khalifa 
in duress , and also against tbe arrest and deportation of Sheik-ul- 
Islam as an outrage upon Jslam. The delegation also pointed out 
that in India the Government and the people were not identical 
arid iihat there was no Musalman on the Indian official delegation, 

Mr. Mahonmd Ali> the head of tbe Khilafat delegation, next 
tried to influence public dpitflori TO EngUnd and Prance in his favour. 
On 22nd April a huge pubhe meeting was held in l^ondon with Mr. 
George Lansbury in the Chain ^lUny prominent Labour leaden 
spoke at the meeMng which passed a resolution urging the €k>vt. 
tQ;take iuto eonsideration the religious iobligatiens of Modems, In 
PedS} where the party: went( over on dm l?th Apiil, the metnhen 
iriW^ewed men^ add oh 20tli April a most euooeie* 
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ful meeting was held with M. lules Reehe, a former Finance Minister, 
in the chair, and resolutions in support of the Khilafat was passed. 

Message to the Sultan 

Then early in May 1920 just before the final draft of the Allies’ 
Terms of Peace which they wanted to thrust upon Turkey was drawn 
up and handed over to the Turkish Govt, the delegation sent the 
following message to His Imperial Majesty the Sultan of Turkey. 

“The Indian Khilafat Delegation representing over 70 million 
Mussulmans and 250 millions of their compatriots of other creeds 
who stand shoulder to shoulder with them, have been delegated to 
explain to the Allied Powers and the Peace Conference the religious. 
Obligations imposed on every Muslim by his faith and express the 
overwhelming national sentiment of India with regard to the preser- 
vation of the Khihfat and the inviolability of the Sanctuaries of 
Islam. The Delegation beg to offer in the name of their coreligion- 
ists, at this grave crisis in the history of Islam and of the Khilafat, 
their whole-hearted allegiance to your Majesty as the successor of 
their prophet and the Commander of the Faithful. Although deeply 
ashamed that the Mussulmans permitted the Khilafat, however 
unwillingly it be, to be reduced to its present distressing condition, 
we nevertheless venture, with all the profund esteem that we enter- 
tain for your Ma^jesty and the great veneration inseparable from your 
high office, to submit that today the eyes of Mussulmans throughout 
the world are turned towards Stamboul and they confidently trust 
that in all concoj^vable circumstances and at all costs your Majesty 
will uphold the dignity of Islam and will remain steadfast in the 
defence of the Khilafat and of the sanctity of the Jazi rat ul-Arab in 
its entirety. 

The Three Fold Claim. 

“We are charged to claim for the Khilafat the complete restora- 
tion of the territorial quo aide bcUuin without prejudice to such 
political changes as guaranteed to non-Turkish nationalities, if they 
so desired, autonomous Government within the Ottoman Empire 
consistently with the dignity of a Sovereign State, and we are to 
explain that this was the irreduceable minimum of temporal power 
inalienable from the sacred institution of Khilafat that could be 
oonsiderod adequate for the defence of our faith. We were also 
charged to declare that the Khaiif ilone could be the servant of 
three sacred Harems of Mecca, Meaiiia and Jerusalem and the 
warden of the holy shrines and, further that no Mussulman would, or 
could, tolerate any form of non-Muslim control whether in the sha^ 
of mandate or otherwise over Syria, Palestine or Mesopotamia 
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included ea tiiey are in the sacred soil of the Jazirat*ul Arab that 
had been entrusted on his death bed by our Holy Prophet to our solo 
care. We have tried to explain our three-fold claip to the Allies to 
the best of our limited powers and, in spite of the appalling igno- 
rance and tragic indifference, even of some of those who are making 
themselves responsible for a new settlement of the world's affairs, 
we have made it sufficiently cleat that the reduction of the Muslim 
claim by a hair's breadth will not only be a violation of the deepest 
religious feelings of the Muslims but will also be a flagrant violation of 
the solemn pledge given by responsible statesmen, representing the 
Allied and associated Powers and given at a time when they were 
desirous of enlisting the support of the Muslim people and soldiery. 
Further we have not hesitated to warn the British Government that 
if these pledges were not redeemed and effect was not given to the 
declaration that brought about the Armistice, it would bo (utile to 
expect peace in India and that an affront put upon the entire Indian 
nation will b3 incompatible with an expectation of blind loyalty. 
Having done everything that was demanded of us by our duty as 
Mussulmans, as loyal subjects of the King Emperor, and as men 
deeply anxious to secure a just and lasting peace, and charged with 
a mission of reconciliation and concord, we now await the response 
of the Allied Powers to our appeals and warning. 

‘ But of far greater importance to the Muslim world will be yovn 
Majesty’s response to the demands of the Allies and before that 
response is made we deem it our humble duty to bring to youi 
Majesty’s notice that Islam to day stands folidly by your side as it 
has never stood since the last of the Khulafai J^ashideed passed 
away. Every Muslim is now determined without flinching and with- 
out fear, to do all that Allah demands from him even to the extent 
ef offering his life as the price of his faith. May the great Gent 
grant to your Majesty and to your noble am brave, but distracted 
and divided, nation the strength and resolui on to do your duty not 
only by Turkey but by Islam, and may the unity of Turkey sooti 
become a true reflex of the unity of Islam. 

’‘The Indian Khilafat Delegation finally >eg leave to recall what 
our glorious Prophet said in the cave of Thaur to your Majesty’s 
first predecessor Abu Bakr, when they wa 'e only two and their 
enemies were many : — “Fear not ; verily A ah is with us.” Gml 
grant we shall yet succeed if only 4vo retai i our faith in Allah’s 
omnipotence and serve none but Him. i 

MUftAHMAD AU ; HVfiD HcaSAlX ; BvedIBulaimah Naowst ; 
of the Indian Khilafat Delegation ABoyL Kabim. 
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The Correspondence 

On March 26th, 1920 the following letter was addressed by 
the Khilafat Delegation to the Premier. 

“I am directed by the Indian Khilafat Delegation to request 
you to bo good enough to arrange that the Delegation may be 
received by the Supreme Council now engaged in drawing up a 
scheme for settlement with Turkey before its work is over, so that 
the Delegation may explain the Muslim point of view with regard 
to the settlement stating the obligations imposed on Mussalmans by 
their faith and giving expression to the overwhelming sentiment 
of Indian Mussalmans and the ardent sympathies of their 
compatriots of other faiths who are at one with them in this 
batter”. 

To the above, the Private Secretary of the Premier gave the 
following reply : — 

“I am directed by Mr, Lloyd George to acknowledge your 
letter of March 26th containing the request that the Indian 
Khilafat Delegation may bo given an opportunity to express its 
views before the Supreme council of the Peace Conference and in 
reply to state that at the request of the British Government the 
Supreme Council has already heard the official delegation of India. 
As it has been made a rule of the Peace Conference not to hear 
anyone except the accredited Governments of territories with whose 
future they are dealing, the Supreme Council regrets it is unable to 
accede to your wishes.” 

On 20th April the Delegation sent from Paris by wire to the 
President of the Supreme Council, the English, French, Italian 
Premiers and the Japanese Ambassador at San Remo, where the 
Allied Supreme Council was then sitting, a statement of the Indian 
and Muslim case and reiterated the request for a hearing. 

In answer, the British Secretary wired from San Remo to 
Paris that the de ision cannot be reconsidered and also sent the 
following letter to London. 

*‘I am directed by Mr. Lloyd George to acknowledge receipt of 
your letter of April 9th, asking that the Indian Khilafat Delegation 
may bo given an opportunity of expressing their views before the 
Supreme Council of the Peace Conference. 

“In reply I am directed to confirm my telegram of even date, 
stating the Supreme Council have considered your letter and 
are unable to reconsider the decision convoyed in my letter of 
April 27. 

“With reference to the last paragraph of your letter I am 
directed to state that as the main questions relating to the treaty 
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of peace with Turkey have now been decided, the Prime Minister 
does not think any useful purpose would be served by a fresh 
liaaaring of your Delegation’s views,” 

A long telegram was then sent to the SuT*reme Council, the 
President, the Premiers of England, France and Italy and the 
Japanese Ambassador at San Bemo on the 24th April over the 
signature oi Messrs Mohamed Ali, Syed Hossain, and Syed Sulaiman 
Nadvi ; — 

The message in condusion states : — 

am to invite your attention once more to the gravity of the 
situation in India and the East generally and the Delegation would 
beg you both, in the interests of justice and tranquility in the Indian 
Empire, to give their request your most earnest consideration. They 
hope they may say without offence that apparently the gravity of 
the situation is not so fully appreciated on this side as on account 
of their more intimate knowledge of India they themselves appreciate, 

‘'They, however, hope you will pardon this apparent impor* 
tunity because it arises out of nothing beyond their anxiety to 
recondle their loyalty to Islam and to the Indian Nation with their 
loyalty to His Majesty the Emperor of India and their ardent desire 
for the restoration of peace in India. 

“If, as the Delegation fear, the Supreme Council is not likely 
to arrive at a decision with regard to this request at a very early 
date, I am fo say thoy would greatly value another opportunity of 
placing their views before you.” 

Then on April 29th the Prime Minister made a long statement 
in the House of Commons on the decisions arrived at by the Supreme 
Council at San Kemo. With regard to Turkey, he agreed with 
M. Millerand that it was not desirable to outline proposal® until they 
had been’ submitted to the Porte. But there was really nothing to 
reveal. There had been no departure from the principle laid down. He 
confirmed that the mandate for Syria bad been given to France, and 
that mandates for Mesoiiotamia, including Mosul and Palestine, had 
been given to Britain, and with regard to Palestine, provision was 
made for fuH recognition of Mr. Balfour’s declaration with respect to 
the Jews. An agreement had been reached with France with regard 
to oil distribution in Mosul. The Armenian problem was overwheb 
mingly diffietilt, said the Premier, owing to the fact that there was 
no Armenian population in the vast areas the Allies would have liked 
to allocate ix) Armenia. 

Then came, on May 16tb, the announcement of the terms which 
^ftritain and Frai»)e sought to impose on Turkey. 
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The (ollovring Message from His Ejtcellenw the Viceroy to 
the Muslim People of India, was published on May 15th 1920:— 
“To day the decisions of the Supreme Council of the Allies in 
respect of peace settlement with Turkey have been made known to 
the world. They have been reached after the most careful and 
anxious consideration of representations from the Muslims of al[ 
countries and you have my assurance that before coming to its 
present decisions the Supreme Council has had all possible regard 
to those representations which have proceeded from the Muham- 
madan subjects of His Majesty in India. My Government are 
issuing along with a summary of the Peace Terms a statement which 
explains the principal decisions and the reasons for them. These 
decisions are in full accordance with the high principles which have 
l>een applied in the peace settlements with all other Powers lately 
at war with Britain and her Allies. Nevertheless they include 
terms which I fear must be painful to all Muslims. The long 
delays which h ive protracted your anxiety for over a year, although 
they have been unavoidable, have filled me with regret for your 
sakes; and now in your hour of trial I desire to send you a massage 
of encouragement and sympathy which I trust will uphold you. 
In the day of the Empiro^s need you made a splendid response to 
the call of your King and Country, and by so doing you contri- 
buted much to the triumph of those ideals of justice and humanity 
for which the Allies fought. The Empire of which you form a part 
is now firmly established on those ideals: and a great future of poli- 
tical progress and material prosperity is within the grasp of tin' 
Muslims of India who have ever enjoyed under British Rule tbo 
fullest religious freedom. Before the late disastrous war Great 
Britain had always maintained the closest ties of friendship with 
Turkey, and I am confident that with the conclusion of this noNV 
Treaty that freindship will quickly take life again and a Turkey 
regenerate, full of hope and strength, will stand forth, in the future 
as in the past, a pillar of the Islamic faith. This thought will, 1 
trust, strengthen you to accept the Peace Terms with resignation, 
courage, and fortitude and to keep your loyalty towards the Crown 
bright and untarnished as it has been for so many generations. 

Turkish Peace Terms— Govt of India Communique. 

1, The following are the principal conditions of the Peace Torino 
communicated by the Allies to Turkey; — 

I. The frontiers of Turkey will be as already rlemaroatecl and, where nroi s 
sary, revised by a Boundary Commission to l)e creat€<i. Aocorduijj 
to this delimitation, Turkey will include tbe Constantinople wetor 4»i 
Thrace and all the predorainautly Turkish areas of Asia Minor. 
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2. The rights axul title of the Turldsh Ooverament in Constantinople will 

not be affected, but the right to modify this provision is rcscrvcil in 
the event of the failure of Turkey faithfully to fulfil the Treaty. 

3. A Commission of the Straits will have authority over all waters between 

the Metliterianeau mouth of the Dardanelles and the Black Sea moutii 
of the Bosphorus, and of the waters within three miles of each of 
these mouths, also on the shores to such extent as may be necessary. 
The duty of the Commission will be to ensure f .eeilom of navigation 
in thete w'aters in peace and war. 

4. A scheme of local Self-Government will be drafted for Kurdistan, 

including provision for tlie protection of Assyro-Chaldean and other 
minorities. The League of Nations will decide later wiicther Kurdistan 
should be granted independence of Turkey, if it be proved that separa- 
tion is desired by the majority of the Kurdish people. 

T). Certain jiortions of Smyrna are formed into a separate unit to be 
administered by Greece, the suzerainty of Turkey being continued for 
a period of years till the autonomous state of Smyrna decides its own 
destiny. 

ti. With the excqition of the Constantinople sector, Kastern Thrace is 
c<Hle<l to Greece, provision being made for the local si If-Goveriiment of 
the town of A^'r'anople. 

7. Certain portions of the Armenian <listrict of Turkey are addetl to t he 

existing Armenian Bepublic, the boundary between Turkey and Armenia 
in certain districts being referred to the arbitration of the PresMt^nt 
of tlie United States whose decision will lye final thereon and on any 
stipulation regarding Armenian access to the sea, 

8. Syria, Mesopotamia, and Palestine are provisionally recognized as 

independent stati'S, suhjeot to administrative atlvice and assistance from 
a mandatory power, until such time as they are abU^ to stand alone, 
the mandate for Byria has been entrusted to France and those for 
Mesopotamia aiui Palestine to Britain ; the mandate for Palestine will 
incltule provision for giving effect to the declaration of Noviniber 8th, 
1917 reganling the establishment of a national home for the Jewish 
people. 

9. The Hedjaz is recognized as a free and independent state. The King of 

Hedjaz uiulertakes to assure free and easy access to Mecca ami Medina 
to Muslim pilgrims of all countries, 

10. Turkey relinriuishes all rights and titles over Kgj^pt, the *Sudan, and 
Cyprus, 

11. Turkey recognizes the French Protectorate over Morocco and Tunis. 

12. Turkey renounces her claims to certain islands in tiie Aegean. 

13. The military, naval and air forces at the disposal of Turkey will con- 
sist of the following : — 

(i) Th^ Sultan's Bodyguard at Constantinople ; 

(li) A troop of Gendarmerie for the maintenance of internal order and 
security and the protection of minorities ; 

(iii) elements lor roinforoement of tlie Gendarmerie and eventual 

control of the frontiers. 

The bodyguard is limited to 700 and the Gendaxmerie with special elements 
to 50,000. 

All wanhips interned in Turkish ports are declared to be finally surren- 
dered. 

The Turkish Fleet is limited to 6 torpedo boats and 7 sloops. 

No military or naval air forces or dirigibles are to be maintained. 
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14. Control will be maintained over the finances of Turkey until the dis- 
charge of lier international obligations has been assured- 

15. Freedom of navigation and transit is secured. The following ports arc 
declare<l international ports, provision to be made for free zones in eacli — 
Alexandre! ta, Basrah, Batoum, Constantinople, t)edeagtatch, Haifa, Hai- 
dar Pasha, Smyrna and Trebizond, 

In addition to the above, there are numerous provisions rcgar<ling ; — 

16. (a) League of Nations, (b> Protection of Minorities, (c) Itestoration of 
abandoned property rights, (d) Prisoners of War, (e) Graves of Allied 
soldiers, (f) Punishment of war criminals, (g) Economic <juestions au<l 
concessions, (h) LalK}UT conventions, and (i) Antiquities. 

but it is not necessary to detail these in the present statement. 

3. However much they may regret some of these decisions 
Indian Muslims must feel satisfaction in knowing that the settlement 
has been greatly influenced by their representations. When replying 
to the Khilafat deputation on the 29th January last, His Excellency 
the Viceroy gave an account of the steps which had been taken by 
the Secretary of State and himself from the date of the armistice 
onwards to represent to His Majesty’s Cvovernment the vews of Indian 
Muslims, especially with regard to the holy places in the Hedja;^ 
and the future of Constantinople, and to secure that their representa- 
tions should receive a full hearing from the Supreme Council of the 
Allies. After that date the representatives of the All-India Khilafat 
Conference were given every facility and assistance by the Govern- 
ment of India to lay their case before the Prime Minister and the 
strength of Indian Muslim feeling in the matter has been impressed 
upon His Majesty's Government in frequent communications made 
to the Secretary of State. The Prime Minister replying to the 
Khilafat Deputation assured the Muhammadans of India that their 
case had been presented with great force and had been examined 
with conscientious care not merely by the delegates of the British 
hknpire, but also by the Supremo Council of the Allies. And in fact 
the reprosontatioiKS made by Indian Muhammadans did materially 
inlluenoo the final decision. It is well known that there was a great 
and strong body of public opinion both in England and America 
which favoured the removal of the Turkish capital from Constanti- 
nople to Asia Minor, and that such counsels did not prevail is in no 
small measure duo to the knowledge how keenly Indian Moslem opinion 
was opposed to the step. Indan Moslems have therefore the satisfac- 
tion of knowing that largely out of deference to ther feelings and the 
representations of the Government of India, Constantinople was saved 
for the Turkish Empire as its capital. 

3. The Governor General in Council would next like to advert 
to the allegation which is sometimes made that British policy has 
ever been in the past unfriendly to Turkey. For this statement 
there is no foundatiom It is unnecessary to refer to the ancient 
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friendship between the two countries, proved by the entry of Brit-ain 
on the side of Turkey in the Crimean war and by all her subsequent 
efforts to preserve integrity of the Ottoman Empire. The forbearance 
which Britain displayed and the provocation which Turkey under 
the domination of German influences and the leadership of the Com- 
mittee of Union and Progress gave, before war was declared, were 
fully explained in the communique issued by the Government of 
India in October 1914. It was Turkey which broke the traditional 
friendship with Great Britain. In his reply to the Khilafat Deputa- 
tion the Prime Minister made it absolutely clear that Britain had no 
understanding of any sort or kind with Eussia to the detriment of 
Turkey when the war began. In fact Britain sought to deter Turkey 
from entering the war by giving her the most complete assurances 
that if she maintained neutrality, Britain would see that at the 
conclusion of peace no conditions would bo laid down which would 
impair her independence and integrity, and that economic conditions 
of a character favourable to Turkey would be obtained. In spite of 
all these assurances Turkey took the fatal step of entering the war 
on the side of Germany, and against her ancient Ally. 

4. It is most important that there should be no misunderstan- 
ding as to the attitude of Government towards the question of the 
Khilafat. The Government of India repeat again that the question 
of the Khilafat is one for Muhammadans, and Muhammadans only, 
to decide, and that with their free choice in this matter, Govern- 
ment have no desire to interfere. But they cannot acquiesce in the 
statement which is now made that the Khilafat of the Ottoman 
Sultan has remained unchanged in its temporal attributes for thirteen 
centuries or that it implies any temporal allegiance on the part of 
Indian Muslims. These are propositions which are contrary to 
history. The temporal power associated with the Khilafat has under- 
gone the most violent fluctuations during the last thirteen centuries. 
It has covered the whole of the dominions embraced in the Saracenic 
Empire when that was in the fullness of its glory. On the other 
hand it was reduced to nothing for over two centuries when the 
Khalifa was the mere spiritual Head of Islam under the Mameluk 
dynasty of Egypt. With the transference of the Khilafat to the 
Ottoman dynasty, the temporal power of the Khalifa has waxed and 
waned with the extent of the Ottoman Empire, but the essence of 
the Khilafat remained unaltered and cannot now be affected by any 
present change in the boundaries of that Empire. Nor, also, so far 
•as Indian Muslims are concerned, is there any historical basis for the 
claim that the Khilafat implies any temporal allegiance on their part to 
the Sultan of Tiu-key. Any such theory of divided allegiance would be 
suveipsiYe of the constitutional basis on which all Governments rest, 
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5. It is also a mistake to suppose that the war was a religious 
one or that the terms of p«acc have been influenced in any way by 
religious considerations. The Muslims of India recognized this first 
proposition very clearly five years ago. The war was one between 
Christian ix)wer8, and the alliance of Turkey with a Christian power 
places this beyond doubt. As to the second, the peace conference 
has applied the same principles to all autocratic empires, Muslim and 
Christian alike. The Empire of Austria-Hungary has lost over two- 
thirds of its dominions and three-fourths of its population. Heavy 
as Turkey’s losses are, they fall far short of these. And although it 
is tnie that Turkish sovereignty has been confined to areas within 
which Turks predominate, Indian Muhammadans must remember 
that the independence of their Arab co-religionists remains intact 
throughout a very large proportion of the remainder of the formei 
Ottoman Empire and that the only areas which have been removed 
entirely from Muslim control are the comparatively small areas of 
Armenia, Thrace and Smyrna, in each of which according to pre-war 
statistics the population was predominantly non-Muslim. 

6. Again it has been said that the settlement is a breach of the 
promise or offer made by the Prime Minister in his speech of Janu- 
ary 1918 when he said : “Nor are we fighting to destroy Austria- 
Hungary or to deprive Turkey of its capital or of the rich and 
renowned lands of Asia Minor and Thrace which are predominantly 
Turkish in race.” This passage must however be read with its 
context, for Mr. Lloyd George continued, “While we do not 
challenge the maintenance of the Turkish Empire in the home-lands 
of the Turkish race with its capital at Constantinople — the passage 
between the Mediterranean and the Black Sea being international- 
ized and neutralized — Arabia, Armenia, Mesopotamia, Syria and 
Palestine are, in our judgment, entitled to a recognition of theii 
separate national conditions.” 

The peace terms now published fulfil this offer or promise, for 
her home-lands which are predominantly Turkish in race have been 
loft to Turkey and those portions of Thrace and Smyrna which' have 
been separted have been treated in accordance with the principle 
of nationality. This is a principle which has been followed in all 
the other Treaties of peace. The Supreme Council decided that 
the Turks had forfeited their title to rule over the majorities of 
other races and that those majorities should bo joined to their own 
national states. Both in Thrace and in Smyrna the Muslim popula- 
tion before the war was in a* minority. In 1914 and 1915 the Turkish 
Government carried out a systematic deportation of the nonMuslim 
population from those areas and the statistics of to-day cannot 
ibmfore be made a reason for retaining them under Turkish rule* 
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In Thrace the sector of Constantinople where Turks predominate 
has been conserved to Turkey. The rest of Thrace was predomi- 
nantly Greek in 1912 and has therefore been united with Greece. 
There is no doubt that Adrianople is predominantly Turkish, but 
it is only an island of Turks separated from the Constantinople 
sector by a region predominantly Greek. It is imix)8sible to separate 
an island such as this from the territories by which they are sur- 
rounded, and therefore in accordance with the universal practice 
of the Peace Council in the rest of Europe, it has been treated as 
part of Thrace subject to an arrangement which ensures a system 
of local self-government and guarantees proper representation to 
the Turkish majority in Adrianople. Similarly in Smyrna the 
majority of the people are definitely Greek and Armenian but the 
area transferred has been cut down to the minimum suitable for 
separate administration. The suzerainty remains with Turkey and the 
districts concerned will eventually decide their own destiny by vote. 
The port of Smyrna will be free, Turkey will have freedom of transit 
and there will be a separate department for the Turkish minority. 

7. It is unnecessary to refer at length to the reasons which 
have led the Allies to insist upon the internationalization and 
neutralization of the Straits between the Mediterraiioan and the lilack 
Sea. Its opening to Germany and its closure against the British in 
1914 had disastrous effects in prolonging the great war with ail its 
bloodshed and misery. This great waterway of the world must 
remain in future open to the free commerce of all nations. 

8. The maintenance of some control over the finances of Turkey 
to safeguaixl international obligations is no now proiK)sal as for years 
such control has been exercised for the administration of the 
Ottoman debt. This necessity has become all tbo greater now that 
the debt has increased from 160 millions to nearly five hundred 
millions, while Turkish territory has docreasod. 'I’ho^ now states 
formed out of Turko^ have a consultative voice in the Financial 
Commission and for termination of the Commission when her 
obligation have been discharged. 

9. The provisions regarding the, army and navy of I'nrkoy 
require little comment. The reduction of the Turkish army is in 
accordance with the arrangements which have l>eon ma<le for the 
general disarmament of the other powers lately at war with the 
Allies. Turkey had no effective navy before the war and this 
condition is maintained. 

10. Of more interest to Muslims in India are those provisions 
which concern the portions of the former Turkish Empire where 
their Arab co religionists preponderate. The absolute independence 
o( Arabia is recognised. For generations the Arabs have suffered 
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from the misrule of Turks and it is unreasonable to ask that the 
Arab populations which have claimed independence of Turkey and 
have fought side by side with the Allies to secure their independence 
should bo replaced by the Allies under Turkish rule. As the Prime 
Minister pointed out to the Khilafat Deputation, it would be 
unjust to deprive the Arabs of their independence merely because 
they are Muhammadans and co-religionists of the Turks. “We are. 
applying'’ he said “exactly the same principles in Christian places, 
and to impose the dominion of the Sultan upon Arabia, which has no 
desire for it, is to impose upon Arabs something which we certainly 
would not dream of imposing uix)n Christian communities. ’ 

11. Similar considerations apply to Kurdistan of which the 
right to local autonomy is provisionally recognized, and to those 
areas in Asia, over which mandates have boon intrusted by the 
Peace Conference to Britan and France, that is to say, Palestine, 
Mesopotamia and Syria. It cannot be too clearly understood that 
in all these throe cases the mandates have been granted for a 
specific purpose and for a temi)orary period. The immediate appli- 
cation to these areas of the principle of nationality would spell 
chaos ami anarchy : and the work of the mandatory i>ow'er8 is to 
assist the local inhabitants with administrative advice and help, 
until such time as they are fit to take over \\ilh success the 
business of administration without outside assistance. Islam will 
not Ikj weakened by these arrangmeiits and the two great Powers, 
to whom these mandates have been confided, include within the 
limits of their empires a very large proportion of the total Muslim 
population of the world — a guarantee that the interests and rights 
of the Muslims of those areas will be fully respected. 

12. In the countries of Arabia, Irak and Palestine are situated 
the holy places of Islam with which all Musliins are profoundly 
conoernod. When the war began the Allies gave a solemn pledge 
that the holy places woidd remain inviolate. This pledge has been 
observed in the spirit and in the letter during the actual occupation 
by His Majesty's forces of the territories in which some of the holy 
places are situated and steps have boon t^ikeii to ensure their strict 
sanctity. The city of Jerusalem was not attacked as has been 
stated, but surrendered without violence offered or attempted, 
after it had been isolated in the course of opera! ions against 
enemies armed in the field. The fullest moasures were straightway 
taken to preserve the sanctity of the holy places within it, and the 
city which is in itself as sacred to Christians as to Muslims was 
entered by the victoious British General on foot. The Muslim 
shrines continue as before in the hands of their own Muslim custo- 
fliansv Jh Mesopotamia the holy places of Kerlmla and Ni\jaf were 
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never attacked and no acts of war were committed there by our 
troops. The scrupulous forbearance of His Majesty's soldiers was grate- 
fully acknowledged by the inhabitants themselves. The unopposed 
occupation of Baghdad as of Jerusalem involved no attack on the 
Holy Places, but was an inevitable incident in the field operations 
of the war. The shrines in these three sacred places of Mesopo- 
tamia are now in the custody of a distinguished Muslim whose 
charge of them is an ample assurance that their sanctity will 
continue to be fully respected. The British forces have conducted 
no operations whatever in the Hedjaz and any reports that Mecca 
or Medina has been entered by British troops are utterly without 
foundation. These places are entirely under Arab control. 

13. There remains the case of certain Armenian districts 
whose incorpoiation in the adjoining Armenian Republic is a direct 
consequence of Turkish misrule and of the application to this area 
of the principle of nationality. The cruelties perpetrated on the 
Armenians in the shape of massacre and de})ortation admit of no 
doubt. The story has been proved by independent and reliable 
witnesses and it is established beyond dispute that during the 
year 1915 at least 6000,000 Armenians were destroyed. The facts 
were indeed admitted by the Turkish emissaries in Paris who 
represented the Turkish Government and their sole excuse was 
that the Committee of Union and Progress who were in power at the 
time were resixinsible for the massacres. 

14. In these explanations of the Turkish Peace terms, the 
Governor-General in Council does not speak for His Majesty's 
Government. He has utilized such information as has come into 
his' {Kissession, and has attempted to explain the terms with special 
reference (o their bearing on Indian Muslim sentiments. He has 
stated all the facts, nothing being mitigated and nothing overstated* 
He recognises that in spite of all explanations the terms of ihe peace 
settlement with Turkey are such as must cause pain to the Muham- 
madans of India* Indian Muslims must brace themselves to boar 
with {^tionce and resignation the misfortunes of their Turkish 
co-religionists. The situation is one which calls for clear vision 
and a resolve to build a better futuiis on the wreck of the past* 
Above all, the world needs peace and goodwill. It is a matter of 
supreme necessity for all men to work towards this end and 
those who at this critical time arouse religious passions are enemies 
not only of India but of mankind. 


fi. MCPHERSON, 
to the Gmernmnt of TndU 



The Non -Co -operation Agitation. 

The publication of the peace terms proposed to be thrust 
upon Turkey sent a cry of dismay and indignation through- 
out the country. Moslem feeling was that it outraged 
every single canon of justice and fairplay ; it cynically dis- 
regarded solemn pledges of British and Allied statesmen and 
contemptuously cast aside the feelings of the Islamic world. In effect 
the terms proposed were a triumph for those anti-turk crusaders in 
England who wanted the Tilrks to be turned bag and baggage out 
of Europe. Only Constantinople and the few miles of the peninsula 
up to the Chalalja lines remained, the rest went to the Greeks and 
Bulgarians. The terms, with an atrocious naivity, assured that the 
Asiatic ijossessions of Turkey were left intact with the trifling 
ditfcreiico that they excluded Syria, Palestine, Arabia, Mesopotamia, 
Armenia, and Kurdistan ! A number of Turkish ports were inter- 
nationalised ; Smyrna was kept under Turkey but must have a Greek 
administration ! And all this in return for the unbounded and loyal 
help which the Indian Muslims rendered in the war ! 

The ferment into which the country was thrown by the publi- 
cation of the malicious and humiliating peace terms is beyond 
doscription. It might have been a deluge of riot and anarchy lot loose, 
had not Mahatma Gandhi at once come forward and offered 
“Satyagraha ”, renamed non co-operation,'^ as the only remedy. 
Under the Central Khilafat committee a huge public meeting was 
held at Bombay on 28th May, Mian Mohd. Chottani presiding, at 
which Non-co-operation was passed as the only practical line of 
action, in pursuance of its doctrines Hakim Ajmal Khan of Delhi, 
M. M. Chottani of Bombay, S. Yakub Hossain of Madras, Moulana 
Fakhir of Allahabivd and many other notable Muslims renounced 
and returned their titles under the Government and abjured all co* 
operation with the Government. Numerous other public meetings of 
protest were held throughout the length and breadth of India, 
urging upon the Government to use its influence on the Home 
Government so as to revise the peace terms in a manner compatible 
to Muslim feelings of religion and honour. 

Meanwhile a tremendous agitation was going on in the country on 
the scandalously uryust and anti-lndian report of the Hunter Comini* 
tteo on the monstrous wrongs inflicted on Punjab in 1919 by the 
administration of Sir M, O'Dwyer, The load was being taken by 
Ma^tma Gandhi at the famous meeting at Benares of the All-India 
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Congress Committee on 30th May 1920, and a step towards non-co- 
operation with the Government was being taken. The Khilafat 
Committee now definitely closed its ranks with the Hindus and 
placed M. Gandhi and his Non-co operation programme in their 
forefront. 

A historic meeting of Hindus and Moslems was held at Allahabad 
under the auspices of the Khelafat Committee on the Ist and 2nd of 
June in connection with the question of considering the serious 
situation created by the allied peace terms otTered to Turkey. It was 
in 1908 that the first joint Hindu-Moslem meeting was held at 
Allahabad without, however, much fruitful result. But on 1st 
Juno 1920 the great historic meeting, wjiich will live in the memory 
of coming generations for having inaugurated a movement, the 
progress of which wo are still witnessing, created a new Hindu- 
Moslem support on all matters of national out look ; a decision was 
taken whit h has since developed a new spirit of sacrifice and coinracte 
ship, and indeed a new religion, w'.hich will cease to distinguish 
Hindu and Moslem in all matters of civic life. 

In spite of short notice largo inimbors beyond expectafion 
attended, hundreds of delegates coming uninvited from distant 
places in Madras and Bengal, at Mr. Yatioob Ahamed’s place. 
Several Hindu leaders attended, most of them putting up at 
Pandit Motilal Nehru’s, where an ijiformal meeting for discussion 
w^as held on the first day. Among the distinguished visitors who 
attended the joint conference were Mahatma Gandhi, Manlana 
Shaukat Ali, M. M. Chotani, President Central Khalifat Committee, 
Maulana Abdul Khan, Pandit Motilal Nehru, Lala Lajpat Kai, Tcj 
Bahadur Sapru, Bepiii Char.der Pal, Maulana Hazrat Mohani, Pundit 
Malaviya, Dr. Arisari, M. Satyamurti, Haji Abdullah Ilaroon, Messrs. 
Rajgopalacharya, Jawherilal Nehru, Chintanioiti, .Maulv i Tajniahomcd 
Zahoor Ahmed, Jairamdass, tfamnadass, Dwarkalal, Kulw’ai, deswal 
Mohamed Uossain, Kamaluddin Ahmerl, .rofari, Maulana \\ ilayut 
flosain, and others. 

An informal meeting was first held at Mr. Zahoor Ahmed’s 
house on June 1st in the morning under Mr. Gbotani’s presidentship 
whore views were freely and frankly exchanged and religious and 
political issues fully considered. The main Conference was held at 
9 o'clock on the night at the Railway Theatre, Allahabad. Adinis^ 
sion was by cards. Proceedings began with recitation from the Holy 
Quran by a Maulvi, after which Maulana Azad, Subhaiii and Mahamed 
Ali represented the religious Musljins side according to Quranic 
interpretation. They explained the exact theological issue. In view 
of the fact that the assault on Islam was |)olitical, the remedy was 
also to be political. Hindus who deeply sympathised wore appealed 
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to co operate and support non-co-operation. Hindu leaders, Pandit 
Malaviya, Pandit Motilal, Sapru, Satyamurti, Bepin Chandra Pal, 
Eajagopalacharya, Lajapat Eai and others who spoke, expressed 
deep sympathy with the Muslim claim. Some however differed as 
to the remedy suggested. Some welcomed non-co-operation in 
principle, but not at this moment. Some simply expressed doubt as 
to its success. Mrs. Besant strongly opposed but deeply sympathised 
with Muslims and said her press and the Theosophical Society 
would render every help they could to Muslims. The general feeling 
was strongly in favour of non-co-operation which was ultimately 
adopted in a solemn manner the next day. 

On Juno 2nd the Conference mot in the morning at eight, 
dispersing at one o^clock, when Moslems from various provinces ex- 
plained how far Moslems were prepared to take np non-co-operation. 

The same night, again a meeting was held at Mr. Zahoor 
Ahmed’s place when only members took part in the discussion and 
voted, but delegates and visitors attended. Mahatma Gandhi in a 
solemn speech said ho knew full well that Muslims realized that 
non-co-oporation was the only remedy now left to India. He whole- 
heartedly sympathised with them and was prepared to co-operate 
with them to get the peace terms revised. He was of opinion that 
the present was a warfare between false Christianity and Islam. 
Oil tho one side was the strength of arms and on the other side, 
moral forr<\ Oi course, tlie movement of non co-operation ii ]>urfei;ed 
wouhl h'^ gra<lnated in four stages and previously to working out the 
first of thorn, His kvcelloney the Viceroy should he a\>proached and 
given notice of one month to sec that the Turkish peace terms were 
revised in conformity with Muslim’s demands, and in case it was 
not done, to ro>ign and ioin (he movement of non-co operation. 
After a month the iirst stage would be put into operation. lie 
vSUggestiHl that a committee consisting of inemhers prepared to remaii 
vithhirn with full powers he appointed to work out tlie schemo 
whose decision would he binding on all i>eople. He disapproved of 
boycott as impracticable ami suggested that Swadeshi should t 
adopted instead. 

After Mr. Gandhi concluded his speech urging \ipon the people 
to a\oid ^iolonco in any shape or form, Maulana Shaukat Ali 
said that Muslims all over India were fully prepannl to carry on 
non-co-operation under the guidance of Mahatma Gandhi and efforts 
would be made by Hindu and Moslem leaders to avoid violer.co. 
God taught them patience and tolerance and they would suffer, but 
make the movement successful, Mr, Yakub Hasan also urged that 
the movement should bo undertaken at once under the direction of 
Mahatma Gandhi. 
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The following resolutions were passed : — 

Resolutions. 

This meeting resflarms the movement of non-co-operation in accordance 
with the 4 stages already approved by the C’entral Khilafat Committee and 
appoints a sub-committee consisting of the following gentlemen witli powers 
to add to their number to give practical effect to the movt^mciit without further 
delay. Mahatma Gandhi, Maulana Abulkalam A/ad, Ji.aulvi Mohuma<lali, Mr. 
Ahmed Haji Siddick Khatra, Maulana Shaukatali, Dr. Kitchlew and Maulana 
Mohani. 

This meeting of the All India Central Khilafat committt'i' reconls its 
emphatic protest against the Turkish peace terms, and its uiuquivocol refusal 
to accept them as they are in direct contravention to the la%\8 of Shariat and 
in flagrant ‘violation’ of the pledges made by the rt'sponsible mirdster and 
officers of the British Crown. It further <lcclares that any terms which do 
r.ot complexly satisfy the re<juirements of the sacred Islamic laws ami the 
irreducible minimum re|M'ate<Uy Blat(<l by the (’(ntral Khilafat Committee 
would not satisfy tlie Muslims of Ind^a. The meeting therefore urges that 
in the interest of the peace and conb ntment of the peojde of India tie* |vacc 
terms should be reviseti In conformity with those ph'tlges and Islamic tleniamls. 

This meeting begs leave to invite the attention of His Kxnltrd Highio‘SS 
the Nixam of Hyderabati to a farman recently issued l»y His Kxalttnl Highness 
prohibiting Khilafat mc^tjUngs to Ik* held within the Dominions of Hyderabad 
State, and places before His Kxaltwl Highness the opinion of the ITamas 
that this proinbition is oppo8e<l to the laws of Shariai and therefore deMTves 
reconsideration. 

This meeting resolve.s that tlu* Swadeshi movement should In* undertaken in 
right earnest and a sub-committe consisting of the following genthmicn be 
appointed to work out a sebemt; for carring out i he movement: — Mr. Chotani. 
Mahatama Gandhi, Maulana Hasrat. Dr. Kitehlwv Moulvi Zafaralikhan. 
Aghasafdar Saiyed abdurrauf, Mohametl Yusuf Sharif, Mr. Tajuddin, Musihulmulk 
Ajmalkhan, Dr. Ansar!, f^ala Shankarlal, Maulana Shassolemam, Maulana 
Shaukatali. Messrs. Umar Sobani, Ahmed Hajisiddik Khatri, Ab<lalwa«Ioo<l, 
Zahoorammed, Dr. Noor Moharned Sheikeh Abduldmaiid. Maulana Abulkalam 
Maulir Akmin Khan Az?ul Mauhi Munirazzaman, Mr. Vnkabhnsan. 

This meeting places on record its deep fi<‘ns(‘ of obligation to Data AinereJmnd 
of Peshawar who has carefully submitbil to inb»rnrmnt and fH-tKeution an a 
penalty for his large-hearted sympathy with the Khilafat moxcinent 
and congratulab'S him u'K>n his heroic selfsacrifice and asMires him of every 
jjupport. 

That this meetting wishes to reconi its grateful api^ree alien of the tru" iHlamic 
fortitude aiwl courage rlisplayed by Maulana Fakliir and Hamid Ahammad under 
most provocating and oppressuv circumstancf's and preferring to go to ja I 
rather than submit to orders on Government to refrain from carrying out 
Khilafat propaganda. 

This meeting resolves that a Khilafat volunteer corps lie organize<l and it4i 
I ranches be establisherl all over Tiulia so tliat they may ouileet subscriptions 
for the Khilafat fund on Jumatulw'ids, and afterwards and alse prepare the 
Indian public for the non-co-operation inovt’mefit. 

Themtetipg molvcs that all MuHims jind tupfioftcrs of Khilafat should 
use a b|n*ge on which tl e followii g words shotild l^e eiigTU\td. “We are helticte 
Of God/* ' * 
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The Khilafat Message to the Viceroy. 

In pursuance of the decision arrived at the special meeting of 
the Central Khilafat Committe the following letter signed by about 
90 Mussalmans from various parts of India including Messrs Yakoob 
Hassan, Mazharul Haq, Maulana Abdul Bari, Mnulana Hazarat 
Mohani, Dr. Kitchlew, M. Mohammed Chotani and Mr. Shaukat 
Ali, was sent to H. E. the Viceroy. 

Your Excellency, — Wo, the undersigned, claim to represent 
the largest body of Sunni Muslim opinion. We have most carefully 
read the Turkish peace terms and we consider them to be in direct 
violation of the religious sentiments of Mussalmans. They violate the 
obligations imposed upon the Sunnis and >vound the susceptibilities 
of all Mussalmans. They are contrary tn the pledges of British 
Ministers on the strength of which it has been admitted it was possible 
to draw upon India for Muslim recruits dining the war. We hold the 
British Empire which is the greatest Mahomedan power in the world 
cannot treat the Turkish Empire which represents the Khilafat in 
the same manner that it may treat a defeated enemy. Indeed, we 
contend in certain respects that Turkey had been treated worse than 
other powers. We respectfully submit that in the treatment of 
Turkey, the British Goveriimcnt are bound to respect the Indian 
Muslim sentiment in so far as it is neither unjust nor unreasonable. 

In our opinion the position taken up by the Indian Mussalmans 
is simple. Tliey cannot boar the thought of the tcmi>oral |)owor of 
the Sultan being adversely atlected by way of punishment for bis 
having joined Germany under circumstances which need not be 
examined here, but we have no desire to ask for anything that 
would interfere with the principle of self dctorminatioii. Wo have 
no desire to uphold any misrule such as has been attributed to 
Turkey. Our delegates in Europe have asked for an independent 
commission of inquiry to investigate the charge of wanton cruelty 
sai 1 to have been practised by Tiirki.sh soldiers in Armenia. We 
cannot look with imlifferonco upon Iho partition of Turkey and her 
Empire for the sake of punishing or humiliating her. 

We would therefore request Your Excellency and your Govern- 
ment to ask His Mrxiesty^s Ministers to secure a revision of the 
peace terms and toll them that on the failure to do so, Your 
Excellency will make common cause with the people of India. We 
make this suggestion as Your Excellency has repeatedly declared 
that your Government had consistently and often pressed upon 
the attention of His Majesty’s Ministers the case of Indian Musal- 
mans in this matter of vital concern to the vast majority of them. 
We feel, therefore, we have a right to ask Your Excellency to reassure 
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the Musalmans of India that they still retain your active co-operation 
and powerful advocacy in the prosecution of their claims even to the 
point of the resignation of your high office, should his Majesty's 
Ministers fail to secure a revision of the terms consistently with the 
pledges and sentiments mentioned avove. We venture respectfully 
to suggest that had India been a dominion enjoying full solf-Govorn- 
ment, her responsible ministers would have as a matter of course re- 
signed as a protest against such serious breach of pledges and flouting 
of religious opinion as are involved in the peace terms. 

If, unfortunately, Your Excellency will not adopt our humble 
suggestion, we shall be obliged, as from the Ist August next, to 
withdraw co-operation from the Government and to ask our co- 
religionists and Hindu brethern to do likewise. We ask Your 
Excellency not to regard our statement as a threat or in any w^ay 
as a mark of disrespect. We claim to bo as loyal subjects of the 
Crown as any in India, but wo consider our loyalty to the earthly 
sovereign to be subservient to our loyalty to Islam. The latter 
enjoins upon every Musalman to consider those who wantonly 
injure the estates of the Khilafat to be the enemies of Islam and to 
resist them with arms, if necessary. We recognise that even if wc 
had power we must not resort to arms so long as any other moans 
are at our disposal. We feel that the least a Musalman Ciin do in 
these circumstances is not to assist those who are guilty of tr>ing 
to reduce the Khila/at practically to nothingness. It would, there- 
fore, become our painful duty to refuse to co-operate with the 
Government which accepts the peace terms and advises the accep- 
tance thereof by us. 

We shall hope that such serious step as non-co operation will 
not become necessary, but should it unfortunately happen to l»e 
otherwise, we assure Your Excellency we shall strive our utjuost 
to avoid violence. Wo fully recognise our responsibility. We 
know any eruption of violence must chock apd injure the peaceful 
demonstration contemplated by us, and what is more, the sacred 
cause which is dear to us as life. We shall therefore tnlv<‘ up iion- 
oo operation in progressive stages and so as to cause the least 
necessary dislocation or embarrassment to the Government and so 
as to enable us to control and discipline the popular feeling. 

Gandhi*8 Letter to the Viceroy. 

Mahatma Gandhi also addressed the following loiter to the 
Viceroy. 

Your Excellency, — As one who has enjoyed a certain measure 
of Your Excellency's confidence and as one who claims to be a devot- 
ced well-wisher of the British Empire, I owe it to Your Excellcjicy 
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and through Your Excellency, to His Majesty^s Ministers to explain 
ray connection with, and my conduct in, the Khilafat question. 

At the very earliest stage of the war, even whilst I was in 
London, organising the Indian volunteer ambulance corps, I began 
to interest myself in the Khilafat question, i perceived how deeply 
moved the little Mussalman world in London was when Turkey 
decided to throw in her lob with Germany, On my arrival in India 
in January of 1915 1 found the same anxiousness and earnestness 
among the Mussalmans with whom I came in contact. Their 
anxiety became intense when information about secret treaties leak- 
ed out. Distrust of British intentions filled their minds and 
despair took possession of them. Even at that moment, I advised 
my Mussalman friends not to give way to despair but to express 
their fears and their hopes in a disciplined manner. It will be 
admitted that the whole of the Mussalman India has behaved in a 
singularly restrained maimer during the past five years and that 
leaders* have been able to keep the turbulent sections of their 
comnnnity under complete control. 

The Peace terms and Your Excellency's defence of them have 
given the MiHsilmans of India a shock from which it will be 
ditliculti for them to recover. The terms violate Ministerial pledges 
and utterly disregard the Mu<»8alman sentiment. I consider that, 
as a staunch Hindu wishing to live on terms of the closest friend- 
ship wi^h my Mussalman countrymen, I should he an unworthy son 
of India if I did not stand by them in (heir hour of trial. In my 
bumble opinion, their cause is just. They claim, that Turkey must 
not be punished if their sentiment is to bo respected, Muslim 
soldiers did not fight to inflict punishment on their own Khalifa, or 
to deprive him of his territories. The Mussalman attitude has been 
consistent throughout these five years. My duty to the Empire to 
which I owe my loyally requires me to resist the cruel violence that 
liad 1)0011 done to Mussalman Feiitimont. 

Non-co-operation*— the only Remedy. 

So far as I am awaio, the Mussalmans and Hindus have, as a 
whole, lost faith in British justice and honour. The report of the 
mi\jocity of the Hunter Committee, Your Excellency's despatch there- 
on and Mr. Montagu's reply, have only aggravated the distrust. In 
these circumstances, the only course open to one like me is either m 
despair to sever all connection with British rule, or if I still retained 
the faith in the inherent superiority of British Constitution to 
all others at present in vogue,* to adopt such means as will rectify the 
wrong done and thus restore confidence. I have not lost faith in such 
superiority and 1 am not without hope. Somehow or other justice 
wilt yet be rendered if we show requisite capacity for sufferiuf . 
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{ndeed my conception of that constitution is that it helps only those 
who are ready to help themselves. I don’t believe it protects the 
weak. It gives free scope to the strong to maintain their strength 
and develop it. The weak under it go to the wall. It is then 
because I believe in British constitution that I have advised my 
Mussalman friends to withdraw their support from Your Excellency’s 
GovWnment and the Hindus to join them, should peace terms not 
be revised in accordance with the solemn pledges of the ministers 
and the Muslim sentiment. 

Three courses were open to the Mahomedans in order to mark 
their emphatic disapproval of the utter injustice to which His 
Majesty’s Ministers have become party if they have not actually 
been the prime perpetrators of it. They are (l) to resort to vio* 
lence, (2) to advise emigration on a whole scale (3) not to be party 
to the injustice by ceasing to co-operate with the Government. 
Your Excellency must be aware that there was a time when the 
boldest though also the most thoughtless among the Mussulmans 
favoured violence and that Hijrat (emigration) has not yet ceased 
to be the battle cry. I venture to claim 1 have succeeded by patient 
reasoning in weaning the party of violence from its ways. 1 confess 
that I did not attempt to succeed in weaning them from violence 
on moral grounds but purely on utilitarian grounds. The result 
for the time being at any rate has however l>een to stop violence. 
The school of Hijrat has received a chock if it has not stopped its 
activity entirely. 

I bold that no repression could have prevented a violent erup- 
tion if the. people had not had presented to them a form of direct 
action involving considerable sacrifice and ensuring success if such 
direct action was largely taken up by public. Non-co-operation 
was the only dignified and constitutional form of such direct action. 
For it is a right recognised from time immemorial of the subjects 
to refuse to assist the ruler who misrules. At the same time I 
admit non-co-operation practised by the mass of people is attended 
with grave risks. But in a crisis such as has overtaken the Mussal- 
mans of India no stop that is unattended with large risks can 
possibly bring about the desired change. Not to run some risks 
will be to count much greater risks if not the virtual destruction 
of law and order, but there is yet an escape from non-co-operation. 
The Mussalman representation has requested Your Excellency to 
bold the agitation yourself as did your distinguished predecessor at 
the time of the South African trouble, but if you cannot see your 
way to do so and non-co-operation becomes the dire necessity, 1 hope 
Your Exeelleney will give those who accepted my advice and mysoU 
oi^it for being actuated by notbinig less than a stern sense of dutjr» , 



Muslim League’s Cable 

The letfcors were addressed to the Viceroy and made public 
in the last week of June 1920. August 1st was declared lo be 
the third Khilafat day in India to be celebrated by an All India 
HiiKlU'Moslem Hartal. Preparatory meetings were held at all im- 
portant places to further the Khilafat propaganda and to prepare 
the country for the coming call of sacrifice on non-co-operation soon 
to be launched. On July 1 8th the Council of the All-India Moslem 
liOague met at Lucknow and passed strong resolutions. It vras 
resolved to hold a special Session of the League in Calcutta, along 
with the special session of the National Congress, on the 6th and Vth 
September next to consider the serious position of Islam* A cable 
was despatched to the Prime Minister and Sec. of State as 
follows: — 

“Council of Ali-lndia Muslim League indignantly protests against 
peace terms offered to Turkey as in its deliberate opinion they are 
not only grossly unjust and intolerable in themselves and more 
vindictiv e than those imposed ui>on any other State lately warring 
with Allies but involved violation of solemn pledges of British 
Government, particularly those made at the beginning of war, regard- 
ing holy phices of Islam and later on regarding Thrace and Asia Minor 
and calculated to undermine Khilafat and destroy temporal power 
and prestige essential to it in flagrant disregard of repeated remons- 
trances based on requirements of religious faith and sentimenta of 
millions of Muslim British subjects who have loyally carried out 
their duties to the Empire during the war. 

“ The Council solemnly declares its conviction, that if the 
said terms are persisted in they will tend to perpetuate bitter 
feelings of animosity within British Empire inasmuch as Muslims 
of India cannot and will not rest till they have secured the 
integrity of the Khilafat and the sanctity of Jazirat-ul Arab 
and their holy places in accordance with the demands of their 
faith regarding which they must prefer their own convictions ter 
the contrary inferences drawn by some from Muslim history and 
to the opinion attributed to the late Sir Syed whose heterodoxy 
in religion is well known in the Muslim world, and the Council 
considers it a solemn duty to warn Government that religious 
setd for the security of the said pious objects is likely to drive 
, hMTge bodi^ of Muslims to desperate actions resulting in the most 
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serious consequences deplorable no less to the Government than- to 
themselves but still in the power of the British Cabinet to avoid.'* 

The Agitation in Europe. 

Meanwhile the Turkish situation in Europe was becoming 
critical. The Turkish reply to the proposed peace terms was dictated 
to be sent by the 26th June, but before that the Greeks with the 
help of British forces were marching against Turkey. M, Veni/.elo8, 
the Greek minister, acting in league with Mr. Lloyd George, 
was carrying on an armed campaign against the Turks to force 
them into agreeing to the proposed humiliating terras. The 
Khilafat deputation headed by Mr. Mahomed Ali were making 
impassioned appeals to the British and the French to relax the 
terms. At the invitation of the Committee National D’ Etudes 
Mr. Ali went over to Paris from England on the 6th June and 
delivered important lectures on the Khilafat question. As a result 
several iiiHuential French statesmen including Mr. Fribourg, 
Secretary, Foreign Affairs Commission, of the Chamber of Deputies, 
were brought round to appreciate the Khilafat viewpoint. At the 
National Peace Congress hold at Glasgow in Jutie 1920 the members 
of the Khilafat deputation made an impas.sioned appeal to the 
British people to let Muslims present their case and have a 

patient hearing which was denied to them in their own country. 

Mr. Mahoraad Ali explained at full lenghth the connection 

between India and her moslem population and the Tuikish 

settlement and the conditional character of moslem loyalty to 
the throne which was subject to the prime loyalty to religion. 
Ho cited (ho pledges over since showered by Britain and her Allies 
to respect the religious obligations of Moslems in order that they 
may be fully exploited in the cause of the Allies, and now when 
victory had been gained with the help of countless muslim soldiers, 
how those pledges were being broken or explained away by the 
proposed terras of peace inflicted on Turkey. Ho dwelt at length 
on the super-national character of Islam and emphasised that 
Islamic creed was far better to remove the narrow barriers of 
nationalism than the hypocritical doctrines preached during the 
war and now sought to be broken in practice. On the motion of 
Mr. Mahomad Ali supported by Mr. Patel sympathetic resolutions 
on the Khilafat demand and the Punjab wrongs were then passed. 

Mr. Mahomad Ali in Paris 

By far the most important and successful of Mr. Mahomad AH^a 
ovarseas campagin, however, was in France where late in June 1920 
tbe Cottuuittee of Xe Fran^^e $i hlam organised in Salle Wagram,^tbe 
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biggest ball in Paris, an overcrowded meeting in honour of the Indian 
Khilafat Delegation, presided over by M. De Monzie, formerly 
Minister, Mercantile Marine, of the French Govt. In the course of his 
speech which was received with remarkable cordiality and applause, 
Mr, Mahomed AH said : — ‘^Before I make a statement with regard 
to our case I should like to address just a few words to any Armeni- 
an gentlemen that may be in this assembly. I ask them to take it 
from mo that nobody in the hall could have greater sympathy with 
the Armenians than the Indian has. The reason is very simple. 
My compatriots hero have tasted the bitter cup of subjection. 
Having tasted that bitter cup and having found it wormwood and 
gall, they do not want the Armenians to taste that cup any longer 
than myself. But let us face the situation as it is to-day. For 
centuries the Armenians lived at peace with the Turk.s. Then the 
sinister figure of Tsarist Russia came on the scone and poor Armeni- 
ans were made to fight the battles not of Armenia but of the Tsarist 
Russia. Now that T.sarist Hussia has gone, those who have inherited 
the traditions of that tyrannical empire are once more making tools 
of the Armenians. Immediately after the armistice a tremendous 
propaganda was started in favour of Armenia. Ihis has been going 
on for more than a year, but the hands that were held up in horror 
at the Armenian massacres w'ere dripping with the blood of the 
Turks shed in Smyrna. 

“T> day in this wretched treaty of peace that I have in my hand 
for every place they have found a mandatory. The Greeks can go to 
Smyrna and Thrace, Kngland to Mesopotamia and Palestine but 
poor Armenians, you hvvo no oil, you ha\e no cotton, you have only 
massacres. (Cheers) Therforo what happens to you is this, i ou 
are left once more to God who had apparently entrusted you to the 
care of those Christian mandatories. (Cheers, laughter.) I tell the 
Armenians you can purchase your peace with the lurks on 
terms than you can purchase it from tho.so frieiida of yours. (Cheers.) 
You would certainly not be treated as a foundling found every 
iiig at a fresh door. If yon do not want to live with the lurks 
any more lot the Turks and you have the ad iustment of territories 
between the new Republic of Lrivan ami lurkish Armenia and let 
such Christians of Turkish Armenia as like to go over to Eriveii go 
over to that side.’’ Then referring to the Greek move against 
Turkey, ho said : — 

UUm Meant Peace. 

“I am a man of i>eaco : the world wants peace (cheers). Islam 
means peace. But if the Greeks will have war, then they will have 
war. (Loud cheers.) But it is no geed merely to cheer here or in 
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England. Yes, if the Greeks are victorious it is all very well, but 
when they are beaten to their knees (cheers), as I hope they will bft 
before long, not because they are Greeks, but because they are unjust 
(cheers), then they will appeal to you, to Fiance, and to England in 
the name of Christianity which they themselves have trampled under- 
foot. I am not a Turk. I belong to a people who fought for you and 
England and I think we did a little to save both you and England. 
Now it is not the Turk who is speaking to you. I have come here 
because my religion compelled me to come here and my compatriots 
of other faiths have carefully examined and found that it is the part 
of my faith and that 1 cannot compromise on this and tb3y have 
pledged their word to mo that they will not compromise either 
(assent from Mr. Bomanji and other Parsees and Hindoos,) But 
if there is any shameless Turk in this assembly or at Versailes 
or in Constantinople or even in the camp of Mustapha Kemal, who 
is prepared to sign this treaty, then 1 tell him as we have told Mr. 
Lloyd George and the Viceroy of India, we at least will not accept 
this treaty. (Cheers.) In that treaty there is Article 139, which 
docs not mention our religion* Secret diplomatists never do that 
kind of thing. (Ijaughter.) It merely demands from Turkey the 
renunciation of ail title and jurisdiction over the Mussulmans who 
are subject to the sovereignty or protectorate of any other power, 
i.e., us, also our friends the Egyptians. 

‘*Jf they will accept protection (the Epyptians present shouted 
never, never”) — You say never, we also say never, (Cheers ) 

New King for old Lend. 

“Then there is Article 132. There are Articles; 9(3/ 97, 98. 
These demand that the Turks should rerounco in fa\our of prin- 
cipal Allied Powers — they might as well have said one principal 
AiHed Power (laughter), which would be far more truthful — ail rights 
and titles ip Syria, Palestine, Mosotwtamia on whatever ground, 
reHgtousor otherwise, and in the Hodjaz in favour of that new king 
of an old land where the Mussulmans recognise only one God to be 
the King. The great King of the Hedjaz is to exercise all rights 
of the Khalifa, but how is he to live? 51,000 pounds per month 
are being paid by these friends of England in order presumably to 
retain their friendship for England. (Cheers). I blame the turks 
for many things and particularly for i.ot ha\ing succeeded in 
retaining the friendship of the Arabs, but I can say this much for 
the Turks that they have given and rightly given more money to 
tbie deaerfe Kingdom of the Hedjaz than they ever got out of it 
(Cheers). And how long dees our friend the King of the Hedjaa 
bop^Wget this money inm the British treasury ? There it no 
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cbanoe of Mr. Lloyd George going to the Hedjaz on pilgrimago. 
(Lauf^hter.) He will still have to depend for his income on poor 
Indian pilgrims who come from other parts of the world, but will 
they Undertake to maintain in that holiest of holy lands such a King 
of the Hejdaz (Cheers). At any rate I have told the envoy of 
Emir ^Feisuh if the Arabs agreed to any such mandate in the holy 
places,, we would not agree to it, (Cheers). And be it said to 
their ^5redit the Arab Delegation told us ; “it is not our property 
to gi\ 6 or to remain. It is a common heritage of Islam.’* 

After further explanations on the postiou of Indian Moslems in 
the Tiurkish question, he concluded : — 

*^)fow ladies and gentlemen, I will not detain you much longer. 
I wir* only say this to you : If you look at this question from our 
religiOiiS point of view, this treaty is unacceptable to us and remem- 
ber tlhjjre are more than 300 millions Mussulmans in the world, in 
India, Turkey, Algeria, Morocco, Asia Minor, Egypt, Central Asia 
whose religious obligations are being disregarded in this treaty. 
Again, there are distinct pledges which had been given to us which 
have got to be respected by you and by England. If they arc disre- 
garded to day, remorabor you who are a banking nation — and the 
bourgeoisie is very well represented here to-night (laughter) — that a 
dishonoured cheque is not accepted twice (Cheers). We ask for no 
gratitude for anything that we may have done for France or England 
but I aky this to you that if the Indian soldiers know that after their 
defence of France and of England and after th ir victories in Meso- 
potamia, Palestine, not British victories but Indian victories (cheers), 
if they had known that this would be the kind of the treaty that 
would result from their victories, they would not have come to your 
aid in those dark hours of October 1914’’!! 


' The Third Khelafat Day 

Awmi I si. 10 JO 

As announced by (he Kbilafat Committee, a general all-India 
bar.al was declared on August Ist. 1920 under the guidance of M. 
Gandhi who now definitely threw himself in the forefront of the 
Khilafat agitatioti. From this day dates the sorting point of that 
fosion of the Khilafat, the Punjab aad Labour agitations which has 
since become the outstanding feature of political movements in India. 
The first act o! the Mahatma was to renounce his medals etc, 
which he did in the following letter addressed to tl^e Viceroy 
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To His Excellency the Viceroy. 

** Sir, It is not without a pang that 1 return Kai8(ir-I>Hind gold medal 
granted to me by your predecessor for my humanitarian work in South 
Africa, the Zulu war medal granted in South Africa for my war servijCcs as 
officer in charge of Indian Volunteer Service Corps in 1006 aiul Bo<?r War' medal 
for my services as Assistant Superintendent of India Volunteer Stretcher Bearer 
Corps during Boer War 1000. I venture to return these medals in pursuance of 
the scheme of non-co-operation inaugurated to-<lay in connection with Khilalat 
movement. Valuable as these honours have been to me I cannot wear them witli 
An easy conscience so long as my Mussalman countrymen have to labour' under 
wrong done to their religious sentiment. Events have happened during past 
month which have confirmed me in the opinion that Imperial Government have 
acted in Khilafat matter in an unscruplous, immoral arul unjust manner aj^id have 
been moving from wrong to wrong m order to defend their immorality. lean 
retain neither respect nor affection for such Government. The attitude of the 
Imperial and Your Excellency’s Government on tlie Punjab ciuestion has given 
me additional cause for grave dissatisfaction. I ha<l the honour, as Your Ex- 
cellency is aware, as one of the Congress commissioners to investigate the cause of 
disorder in the Punjab during April of llGlt and it is my deliberate cop.viction 
that Sir Michael O’Dwyer was totally unfit to hold office of Liiuknant Governor 
of Punjab and that his policy was primarily responsible for infuriating the mob 
at Amntsar. 

** No doubt the mob excesses were unpardonable ; ince-ndiarism, murder of five 
innocent Englishmen and cowardly assault on Miss SherwcKi^l were most deploraWc 
and uncalled for but punitive measures taken by Gent* ral Dyer, Col. Krtonk 
Johnson, Col. O’Brien, Mr. Bosworth -Smith, Uai Shrl Ram Sud, Mr. Malic Kbim 
and other officers were out of all proportion to crime of people and amounted to 
wanton cruelty an<l inhumanity almost unparalUlod m moileru times. Your 
Excellency’s light-hearted treatment of official crime, your exoneration of Sir 
Michael O’Dwyer, Mr. Blontagn’s despatch and above all the shameful ignorance 
of tlie Punjab ever ts and callous disregard of ftvlings of Indians bc'trayed by the 
House of Lords have fille* me with gravest misgiving regarding future of the 
Empire, have estranged me comjdettly from the present Government an<i have 
disable^i roc from tcnrlering as I have hitherto whole-hcarte<lly temlen*tl my loyal 
co-operation. 

*‘In roy humble opinion Oic ordinary method of agitating by way of jK^titinns, 
deputations and the bkc is no reme<ly for moving to repi*ntene^ a government 
so hopelessly indifferent to the welfare of its charge as th«‘ Government of India 
has proveil to be. In Euro[Han countries condonation of such greviou» wrongs as 
Khilafat an<l Punjab would have rcfultcd in blofnly revolution by tin* jHople 
They would have resisted at lU cost national emasculation Kuch as the said wrong, 
imply. But the half of India is too weak to offer violent resistance and the 
other half is unwilling to do so. 1 have then fore venture<l to suggest tlic 
Tcmeiiy of “non-co-optratlon” which enabb s those who wish to disusociutc them- 
selves f^'orn Government am' which if uuatteruied by violence and uiulert^ken 
in ordeied manne/ must compel It to retrace its sb‘p and undo the wrongs 
committed. But whilst I pursue the jiolicy of non-co-operation in so far as I 
can can’y people with me, I shall not lose hops that you will yet see your way 
to do justice. I, therefore, xesjHictfully ask your Kxc<lkncy to summon a 
conference of recognised leaders of people and in consultation with them find a 
way that would placate Mussalmans and do reparation to unhappy Punjab.” 

Further renouncements of titles etc followed from all parts of 
India, ehiefl}^ by Mahomedans, of their titles, saimds, seats in tb^ 
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Representation to the Premier 
By the European Association of India 

(Jalruiti — Jnhjf 1020 
To 

The Right Hon’ole Mr. David Lloyd George 

SiH, 

1. Tho Council of the Muropoan Association, which ropresonts 
the body of iion-olhcial European subjects of flis Majesty in India, 
hav had before thorn tho Ftoport of the Disorders In<iuiry Coin^ 
iiiil:eo, presided over I>y tlio lion. Lord lliintor, and the Despatches 
thcK'oii of the UoYernmoiit of Luiia and His Majesty^s Secretary 
(»f Stale. In view of tlio very stiong feeling of indignation and 
in^rcurity that tlicso Documents have arou.sod, we desire to place 
cur C(ni.sidored representation before you as His Mi\jesty's principal 
aihi.ser and to proto.st in tho strOiJgest terms against the action 
the Secretary of State and the Covornmont of India have seen fit 
to t iko in this matter. 

2. In so far as it goc.s we are ready to accept the narrative 
oi events as sot forth in the i^i'port of the Majority of Lord Hunter’s 
Committee, but we consider that the situation in India was, and 
had for a very long lime lieern much more serious than the Commit- 
tee indicate in the K('i>ort or themselves apparently imagine it to 
h ive lieen. For this reason we are compelled to place before you 
the laot.s a> they appear to us who know tho country and its peoples 
intimately in the hope that you will insist upon due justice being 
done to men whose careers have been prejudiced and whose charac- 
ters have been unjostly aspersed. 

A\'e would remind yon that Europeans in India are a com- 
l>arativoly small body living in tho midst of a population of many 
millions tho vast majority of whom are ditforent from ourselves in 
training, in education and in standards of civilisation. Many of 
our mendmrs arc thinly scattered over immense tracts of jungle and 
dwell in i-^ulated i)laces. They know, and the women especially 
know, that, in this country, although normally peaceful, any form 
ol racial or religious excitement will at once turn the uneducated 
masses into a mob, whose first instinct will be towards murder, arson, 
loot, mutilation and outrage. It is dilficult for those who enjoy 
the sheltered conditions of England to realise this ever present 
menace to tho safety of the European residents in- India. It has 
not boon realised by tho Hunter Committee. 

In order to arrive at a correct view of the Disorders enquir- 
ed into by tho Committee, it is necessary for us to call your attention 

27 
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to the general conditions of this country for some few years 
prior to the incidents that formed the subject matter of the Enquiry. 
For a considerable time past India has been the centre of vigorous 
and violent political controversies often characterised by extreme 
racial bitterness. Pre occupied as you were with the cares and 
responsibilities of the Great War, it was scarcely to be expecti d 
that you could follow the fortunes of the European subjects of 1 1 is 
Majesty in a distant quarter of the Empire, but it is a fact that 
all the great cities, Calcutta. Bombay and Madras, have been the 
centre from time to time of grave disturbances involving, as recently 
as 1918, losses of life far in excess of those conmionly belie \ cd. 
We are of opinion that the full facts of those oecurrences failed to 
reach the British public owing to the intense desire of the Secre- 
tary of State that nothing in the situation should be allowed to 
prejiulice the passage into law of his political proposals, llow ver 
that may bo, seditious agitatiori had reached such serious propor- 
tions in India that after (he lapse of the Defence of India Aet dI 
the close of the War the Government was conipollcd to intiulivc 
atid pass the Anarchical Crimes Act (commonly called the L’ov. la t 
Act), and it was the op|>o8ition to this Act, led hy Mr. (iaedui 
that finally brought the disorders to a head and produced a state 
described by the Hunter Committee as one of opoti relx llion. Into 
conditions already charged ^^ith disaffection and disloyalty, Mr. 
Gandhi, posing as a Mahatma and arrogating to himself a religious 
sanctity to which he has no claim, introduced his Satyagraha, or 
passive resistance movement, which quickly develoi»ed into lu tivo 
defiance of the law, accompanied by the wildest excesses. 

5. Obviously with the express intention of lulling the Empire 
and public of Britain into a discussion of the Constitutional lu furms 
in an atmosphere of alleged calm, the Government of India, strongly 
.supported by the Secretary of State, instead of grappling from the 
very outset with the growing forces of evil and unrest, merely pjilter- 
ed with the agitation, and conditioms were allowerl to drift until 
the long period of open disloyalty culminated in (ho tragedy of the 
Punjab Rebellion. 

6. In considering the events which formed the immediate 
subiect of the Hunter Committee's enquiry it is important that (ho 
incidents that occurred in many places widely apart should be 
r^^garded, as unquestionably they were, as parts of a connected 
movement simultaneously directed against the Government in order, 
in its own wcwrds “to paralyse the Government.^' At Ahmedabad 
in the Bombay Presidency, Europeans wore hunted through the 
city by howling excited mobs, armed with lathies, Govornmont 
property was destroyed by fire, on the walls was placarded “ Kill 
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all Europeans, murdor them wherever they bo found/' NearNadiad 
a troop train, travelling at a high speed, was deliberately derailed. 

In Inhere no European could safely enter the city or walk abroad. 
Incited by inflamniatory speeches, a riotous and seditious mob con- 
trolliMl the city unchecked for days. A band of hooligans known as 
the “Danda'Fauj'’ (Bludgeon Army) marched through the city 
dccUring that King George was not their King and that they owed 
allegiance to the Amir of Afghanistan and the Emperor ef Germany. 
Piet ares of the King-Emperor and the Queen Empress were destroy- 
ed arjd a largo crowed collected outside the Fort hurling abuse at 
British soldiers and shouting, *‘Lct us kill the white pigs,” while 
sediuous posters, inciting the people to murder and rape, Hired 
from the walls. At Kasur trains were held up by the mob and 
European passengers were murderously attacked. Two AV arrant 
(Mlii'crs were hemmed in on the station platform and beaten to death 
V. it'u sticks. Gujranwala was isolated, all its communications being 
Cil. Large crowds attacked Europeans, public buildings were 
burnt, and the city was only rescued from complete destruction by 
t'u’ timely arrival of Military mroplancs. At Lj allpur the little 
g’onp of 90 Europeans gathered in two bungalows foi self-defence. 
The walls of the city were placarded with posters, one of 
whuh contained the .significant phrase. — “What time are you 
w filing for now * There are many ladies here to dishonour.” At 
Amritsir the disorder.s reached the highest pich of fury when, 
rou.siMl by agitators who had been allowed almost criminal 
licence of speech, the mob wrecked its vengeance upon every 
tiling British an<l otlicial. A few days before the firing in the 
Jhallianwalla Bigh Gor which General Dyer has been condemned), 
tiio city had been the scene of terrible and disgusting atrocities, 
to soim; of which the Commit' oo doe.s not, because it cannot decent- 
ly, allude. Englj.>limen, peaceably engaged in business, were brutally 
murdered, their binlics being mutilated and burnt on the heaped 
up wreckage of the buildings in which they had worked. An 
Kiiulish lady was beaten and loft for dead in the streets in circums- 
taiu’cs of the grossest inhumanity. A Sergeant was battered to 
(le ith in the roadway, and a murderous mob roamed the city in 
search oi white men and women, whom they might insult, assault and 
assassinate. Banks, public buildings, and even an Indian Christian 
Church were looted ami burnt, while European women and children 
had to seek refuge in the Fort. Rumours in the bazaars had alrcj^dy 
given warning of approaching trouble on the Frontier, and to the 
over present menace of tribal incursions was suddenly added the 
prospect of an Afghan invasion, the Amir avowedly attempting to join 
hands with the revolutionaries in this country. 
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All these eventjs cccured within a few days of one another. 
It IS true th^at no evidence was produced before the Cominifcte«B to 
show that behind the disturbances there was a deliberately engineer- 
ed conspiracy to overthrow British rule in India. 8uch evidence 
was unnecessary. The bare record of events leaves no sha(lo\f of 
doubt that the situation in Amritsar and throughout the Piiijal) 
bad become one of open and organized rebellion, and in other p:i^rts 
of India, as far apart as Calcutta and Bombay, the spark of (jis- 
affection was only too ready to be fanned into the Ham os of re viola- 
tion. A significant feature of those disturbances was the persisi^nt 
cutting of railway and telegraphic communications, for the Purjab 
lay athwart the vital lines of communication of the Army, and a 
successful rising in the Province would have spelled disastei to the 
whole fabric of Government and Society in India. 

8. Such was the situation in India when General Dyer was 
placed in command of a very small force at Amritsar, with instiuc 
tions to restore order. It is concisely summed up by the Hunter 

Committee in the following words: — 

“In the situation as it prpbentcU itself day by day to the Purrab (*<)\»aii‘ 
meut tbeie were j?i’ouiuls for the gravost anxiety. Within v.*r( iit yearh tin* w 
had b^ii two revolutionary movetn^ndh, i. o,. the “Glnvlr” moveireut and thf 
Silk I/ittor Conspiracy of liilh. It \\as difiieuU, pvobaldy un>afo, ior tly 
authorities not to assume that the outbreak was tiie rt'Milt of a doHiul ' ortdini^ t- 
tiou. Ap«art from the cxUteiioe of any deejdy bud scheme to onci throw 
British, a movement wtiich had started m rioting and become a rohellioii might 
have rapidly dev« loped into a revolution.” 

General Dyer was well aware of the dangers that threatotKid 
from without as well as from within, and we fully cudorFo the 
Secretary of State when he admits that : 

“General Dyer naturally could not tiismiss from his mind the 
conditions in the Punjab generally, and he was entitled to lay hi.s 
plans with reference to those conditions.” 

In his evidence General Dyer clearly and honestly explained 
that in snppressii’g the local disorder with severity ho intended 
to, and in fact did, produce a widespread aud moral olTect (hrough- 
out the Punjab, but the action has boon condemned by the Commi- 
ttee as a misooiicoption of his duty. They consider it to have 
been a grave error of judgment, and in this finding they bavo boon 
coi4riiied by the Government of India and the Secretary of State.. 
It i« absolutely impossible, however, to reconcile this narrow view 
of General Dyvr^s responsibility with the opinions already quoted 
and> with a ftiH knowledge of the facts and conditions, wo most 
eiapbatically disagree with the Committee, the Secretary of State 
and the Government of India on this point. We maintaiu that it 
waa. not ‘only necessary that General Dyer should beat in mftid 
the general condition ofTndia and the relation of Amritsar to the 
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rest of the counti-y, tBen seething with internal unrestand threateii- 
odr with invasion, but that he would have been guilty of a gross 
d^ireliction of duty had ho neglected to do so. We hold that no 
error of judgment was committed, and much as weideplore the 
resulting loss of life, it is impossible on the evidence before us to 
come to any other conclusion than this : — That had not General 
I)yer acted with severity and the utmost promptitude, when the 
authority of the Crown was deliberately challenged, India would 
now have ha^l to look back upou a far more terrible catastrophe. 
Vi|o place hero upon record our considered opinion that General 
rVer was completely justifiecl in the action he took at Jhallianwalla 
Bigh, and we consider that he deserves the thanks and gratitude 
n<jt only of Europeans in India and of the vast majority of our Indian 
fellow subjects whoso lives and property w^ere in jeopardy, but 
also of the Government whose authority he strengthened and whose 
character ho redeemed. We however characterize as misleading 
the Secretary of State’s description of the crowd at Jhallianwalla 
] igh as “unarmed” and as having ‘‘committed no act of violence,” 

' as having made no attempt to oppose General Dyer by force, 
i ao ]iainful experience of Amritsar proves that a crow'd can 
inmit the gravest, outrages without arms. There was no meaning 
sucli a gathering unless it was to oppose the authorities and to 
fy (ho law, and there is no reason to suppose that the crowd 
lat g'l'hered at dhallian\valla Ragh in response to the call of the 
-gloadtrs was a more peaceable or even a different crowd to that 
v.hich three days before had committed murder and arson with 
ii:il)uriity. We Iny special emphasis upon all these facts because 
it <?coms to us that neither the Hunter Committee nor the Govern- 
ruont of India, still loss the Secretary of State, has been sufticiontly 
influenced by them. 

W e would further remind that before the Jhalliainvala Bagh 

I ncident, the crowd had already been fired upon more tban once, 
>nt it had only su'fered a temporary chock, and the assembly at 
fallianwalla Bagh deliberately called in defiance of the order probb 
iiting such gatherings, could only bo interpreted as calculated 
t^ofiance of Government aulhority, re((uiring to be promptly and 
(kfoctivcly met. It is an important fact, not to be oveidooked, that 
dio incident of Jhallianwalla Bagh practically brought the rebellion 
to li close, whilst previous firing of a less severe kind had merely, 
ill the opinion of the Indian Meml>ers of the Hunter Committee 
ixcited the fury of the mob. 

9. No statement on this subject would be complete without 
.yeferenoo to the genuine and growdng feeling of insecurity and anxiety 
iis to their future, w«bich ha« been widely engendered amongst 
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Europeans, both oflicial and non-official by the findings of the Hunter 
Cominittee and the determination of the Govt, of India and the Secre- 
tary of State to “mark their disapprobation’^ of those officers whose 
actions have been criticized or condemned with punitive measures. As 
representing a community that desires to live on terms of amity and 
co-operation with our Indian fellow subjects, wo feel we should be 
lacking in candour and honesty, if wo neglect to point out to His 
Majesty’s principal advisor that racial good-will can never bo fosteiv 
ed when the forces of seditious unrest are given, as they have 
recently been given and are still being given, freedom and 
encouragement, a/id nothing will encourage these forces more than 
the knowledge that the Government of India is not only not prepar- 
ed to act with severity and determination itself, but is ready to 
punish those of its oiUcers who “do"’ act with promptness and 
severity, however groat the justification and however urgent the 
need. We hold m.ost strongly that nothing in the facts or the condi- 
tions presented in the Hunter Report can justify the Government in 
having taken punitive measures against their own officers and in 
having clouded and i)rejiuliccd towards its close the career of a 
gallant and distinguished soldier, who unquestionably, to quote the 
Secretary of Stale himself, “displayed honesty of purpose and un- 
flinching adherence to liis conception to his duty.” In view of that 
admission wo cannol but describe the Government of India and the 
Secretary of State’s treatment of General Dyer as grossly unjust 
and not to bo excused by any ulterior motives of political expedi- 
ency. In times of rebellion it is iiicumbent upon the Government 
to give Ihoir oflicer'^, military end civil, the fullest countenance and 
support, not only during the existence of rebellion hut afterwards. 
Support immediate and not ungenerous was given to these otficers 
whoso doty it was to suppress the rebellion and they were thus 
encouraged to believe, as they had every right to believe, that they 
had the Supreme Government behind them. We consider it there- 
fore a breach of faith lor the Government of India, after a prolonged 
outcry by x>rofessionaI agitators, to have sacrificed their officers and 
made a scapegoat of (^ronoral Dyer on the hollow and wholly mis- 
taken plea that they e uumittod an error of judgment. 

We feel compelled to contrast the decision of the Government 
of India and the Secretary of State to persue and punish their own 
officers, who put down the rebellion, wdth the misplaced and repre- 
hensible leniency which the same authorities have shown 
towards the principal authors of the rebellion. All the Members of 
the Hunter Committee, Indian as well as British, are in substantial 
agreement that Mr, Gandhi’s “Satyagraha” movement was the 
iinmediate cause of the rebeUion, But we search the Secretary of 
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Sato’s despatch in vain for any condemnaiion or even reproof 
of the principal author of the trouble. His lecture upon the stand- 
ards of conduct, propriety and humanity is addressed, not to the 
mobs that murdered people and destroyed property nor to the men 
'N\-'hose political influence aroused them to these excesses, but to the 
servants of the Government who restored order. Mr. Montagu consi- 
ders General Dyer is “unfit to bo eutriisted with the responsibilities 
of his rank and position,’' but Mr. Gandhi is still permitted to roam 
at large indulging in methods of agitation, which in the expressed 
opinion of the Government of India are “inrendod to paralyse 
Government.” We protest against this iinersion of justice as being 
not only underhand and un-British, but also as constituting a 
menace to the whole fabric of ordered Government. 

We should not have dwelt upon these things at such length 
were we not convinced that the dospatclies of the Government of 
India and the Secretary of State on the Report of the Hunter 
Committee are bound to create ainoi*gst all otlicers of Government, 
both civil and military, a feeling of uncertainty as to how far their 
duty permits them to go and how far tho Supreme Government will 
support them. If they arc to be subject to oondomnation and 
punishment for alleged errors of judgment, when honestly doing 
their duty, their position becomes imposMible and intolerable. We 
recall the very definite assurance given to many of us in India by 
the Secretary of State that side by siflc with the extension of })opu- 
lar forms of Government there must bo no weakening of tho oxocu- 
tivo. We recall the emphasis laid in the Montagu-Chelmsforcl 
Report on the necessity of reserving to Government cfFectivo power 
“to defend interests for which past history has made us responsible,” 
“to recognise Government responsibilities to those who it has recru- 
ited,” and “to protect and support them in the discharge of the 
duties imposed upon them.” (Report on Indian Constitutional 
Reform page 100). We cannot but contrast these assurance with 
the treatment of General Dyer and tho other ofiieors associated with 
him on the very eye of the commencement of the Reformed Councils. 
It is not to be wondered at that servants of the Government are 
asking what value may be placed upon assurances so solemnly given 
when at the very first opportunity men who admittedly have per- 
formed their duty conscientiously are to bo sacrificed to extremist 
clamour and political expediency. 

We are aware of the anxiety of the Government to introduce 
the Reformed Council as far as possible in an atmosphere of racial 
friendliness and cQ-operation, and we are deeply anxious as a com- 
munity to assist to the utmost of our ability in making the Reforms 
a success. But no good can come from hiding the truth or form 
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representing things in India to be as they are not, and the painful 
occurrences at Amritsar and elsewhere reveal conditions which, if 
allowed to continue unchecked, unquestionably defeat the peaceful 
development of free self-governing institutions. 

10. In conclusion we therefore appeal to you as the Prime 
Minister of Britain : — 

Firstly — to exert your influence to the end that General Dyor 
shall bo exonerated from all blame and shall suffer no less eitbor 
pecuniarily or in military rank, and 

Secondly — to take such steps as will result in an abandonmei»t 
of the present attitude of the Government of India towards i s 
servants and towards your fellow-countrymen, which .seems to ai i 
at the deliberate destruction of British influence and the 1)elittlii 
of the European in the eyes of the Asiatic subjects of His Majes > 
the King-Emperor. 

I have the hcuour to be 
Sir, 

Your most obedient and hundde scr\ant 
G. Mono AN 

Pnsiih'ut 

Euroman A^f^O'iation of hidin. 



The Dyer Controversy 

This letter was written on the 17th June and came into the 
bands of the Premier early in July 1920. The month of June saw 
a recrudescence of that anti-Indian vitriolic outbursts which from 
time to time, since the inauguration of the Reforms, have character- 
ised the Europeans, official and non-official in India. The Assistant 
Secretary, European Association, cabled to the Press in England 
expressing indignation at the Hunter Despatches, affirming that 
Genl. Dyer saved the Punjab, and asking for pressure to be put in 
exonerating Genl. Dyer and the Punjab officials. The depth of their 
rancour is better illustrated by a resolution which the Behar Planters 
parsed calling upon the Premier to “rid himself and the country of 
alien influence which permits and secretly encourages anarchy and 
rebellion in India ; and that he make a start by removing Mr. Mon- 
tagu who is neither an Englishman, a Welshman, a Scotsman nor an 
Irishman, nor by the Common Law of England, a British Subject, 
and that he appoint a Britisher in his place’\’!! Such grotesque 
fanatical outbursts against Mr. Montagu has lately become the 
fashion with the junkers of the Anglo-Indian Community. The 
Darjeeling European Association passed the usual condemnatory 
^solution and included in it a statement of queer sigiTificance. It 
skid “it objects to the Ifrachting of European and Indian loss of life, 
tpe former being foul murders, and the latter in most cmes^ stern 
liilitary necessity to save the situation”! Similar outbursts eftme 
from other places in Northern India, though Western India Madras 
to their credit managed to keep clear of the dirty controversy. 

1 The famous Dyer Debate in the House of Commons on 8th July 
1920 and the Army Council decision on General Dyer acted as a blister 
oil the world of Anglo-Indian Junkerdom. Immediately they threw 
tBomselves in a mad propaganda of hatred and tried to rally round 
tieir lost Jeremiah, the Saviour of the Punjab. The following leader 
o| tha Engli$hmm of Calcutta of July 9th. typifies the agitation 
tl|at was raised, 

The Englishman's Leader 

“Some Parliamentary papers have evidently been issued on the 
e\^ of the Dyer debate in which Mr. Montagu makes an elaborate 
wtiggle to get out of the predicament in which Sir Michael 
O^Dwyer’s letter has plaoed him« Incidentally thk manoeuvre or 
^suiug papers on the eve of the debate disposes of one more Cabinet 
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mendacity— for Mr. Montagu, unfortunately, is not the only Cabin# 
Minister addicted to the common vice of petty politicians. Wh^n 
it was pompously stated that the Dyer debate had been adjourned 
lest the decision of the Army Council should be prejudiced ; the 
simple truth, patient to anybody with a knowledge of modern 
politics, was, of course, that the adjournment was made h\ order 
that Mr. Montagu might prepare a case. So far as the Army 
Council was concerned the matter had gone far beyond prejudice. 
The Cabinet having already swallowed Mr. Montagues version and 
produced thereon, the only thing for the Army Council to do vras 
to agree with it or resign. And the Army Council chose the 
comfortable alternative of agreeing with Mr. Montagu, with what- 
ever consumption of personal pride the process involved, and 
sacrificing a military colleague. It is not what we expect from 
British soldiers even when they become what are vulgarly called 
brass hats. But that is the position. It simply amounts to this : 
that General Dyer and his much talked of statement to the Army 
Council has merely been used again by the Secretary of State as a 
means for saving his own skin. Whether this latest discreditable 
manoeuvre will succeed, the debate in the House of Commons will 
show.* If the House has any independence or honest conviction left ; 
if it is not afraid to oppose a Government that does not shrink 
from sacrificing a galaiit soldier in order to save the face of one of 
its number, the House will refuse to be led astray by the red-herrings 
that Mr. Montagu and his obedient satellites are scattering across 
the trail in the form of Parliamentary Papers on the eve of the 
debate. Mr. Montagu, like the Government of India and the 
Hunter Committee, wants to escape from bis responsibility on isolated 
statements from General Dyer's evidence chosen just as they suit 
his case. Mr. Montagu must be kept to the whole case and nothing 
but the case. He mnsi.not be allowed to escape from the fact that 
he was told the full truth about the Punjab and India more than 
a year ago. He was made well aware of the measures that were 
necessary and were taken to suppress organised rebellion. It was 
on the strength of the information that was then in his possession 
that he got up in his place in the House and refused to interfere 
with the Administration of Martial Law. If he was not satisfied 
with the information, it wa^ his duty to make further enquiries ; 
but we all know that ho wanted no further enquiry, no public 
ravelatfon of the real truth about India, until he had induced an 
fenorant and apathetic House of Commons to accept his Reforms 
bropdsals; The details upon which he now seeks to wriggle out pf 
bis responsibility are nbthing compared with the fact that he him- 
self admits in his pusillanimous despatch, namely, that General 
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JE^er was entitled to take into consideration the situation in the 
wlole of the Punjab, and not merely the rioting of a local crowd. 
Had not General Dyer done so the flame of rebellion would have 
spread far beyond Amritsar and the Punjab. Mr. Montagu knows 
it. The Government of India and the Hunter Committee as good 
as acknowledge it. Practically every European in India and a 
good many loyal Indians are convinced of it. The whole question 
is whether a rebellion was suppressed, whether General Dyer 
suppressed it, and whether he should be condemned for doing so or 
not. The Army Council, a tribunal as unfaii and prejudiced as the 
Montagu-misled Cabinet, has chosen to condemn him. We regret to 
see that a newspaper in Calcutta, (the Indian Daily News) which 
presumes to speak on behalf of a section of Anglo-Indian opinion, 
would leave the whole affair at that and bury the hatchet. There 
is no hatchet to bury except that which Mr. Montagu aims at the 
head of General Dyer. European and Anglo-Indian opinion in this 
country cannot for a moment consent to be silent, with the silence 
that gives consent, in the presence of one of the grossest betrayals 
that history has over known. 


The Dyer Fund. 

Immediately after the Dyer Debate the Morning Post of London, 
the redoubtable champion of the Sydenham gang of Anglo Indian 
J)olitics, opened its columns for a subscription to be raised in England 
tnd India in favour of Dyer. The columns ot the Englishman, the 
titctesrmn, the Pioneer^ and the Civil and Military Gazette were filled 
With frantic appeals for the Dyer fund and proposals were made to 
liaise a Memorial to Genl. Dyer in India. 

’ The following cable was sent to the Indo-British Association, 
London, dated Calcutta, the 16th July 1920, by the European 
Association, Calcutta : — 

' ‘‘Council of European Association resent Montagu’s uncalled 
lot references to racial feeling. They are actuated by no racial 
feeling themselves but are forced to realize necessity of protection 
against anti-British feeling stirred up by others. Deplore decision 
of Army Council and result of Debate in House of Commens with 
liferehce to General Dyer. Still adhere to views ei^ressed in letter 
of June ITth to Prime Minister. Consider gravity of Amritsar 
siTthation even now not fully appreciated in England. Already 
HbeSved hundreds of letters through their branches and from 
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ii«ii and women all 6v6r India protesting against failtire 
to reinslate General Dyer/* 

The Council of the European Association met to conside* the 
question of the Punjab disorders affected by the decisions of the Array 
Ciuncil and the House of Commons and received a large number of 
letters and telegrams on the suluect. They said : — 

'^As a number of branches and many members of the Association 
have expressed a desire to subscribe to a Fund for General Dyer 
aiwi as a Fund has already been opened by the Aforning the 

Council appeal to the members to support this Fund which hafe 
their entire sympathy. 

‘‘Subscriptions may be sent to Mr. George Pilcher, the Calcutta 
ccftrespondeiit of the Morning Poi>ty at 6, Chowringhee, Calcutta, 
or to any newspaper in India which has opened its columns to 
this Fund.** 

Among the controversialists enjoying the hospitality of the 
papers mentioned above, the majority hid their identity behind 
pseudonyms, but it was British women who formed the vanguard 
in this indecent show of racial animosity. Forgetting the minister- 
ing function of womenhood, the indecent outrages on their Indian 
sisters, forgetting the hundreds of innocent Indian women and their 
babes in arms thoughtlessly butchered in Jallianwalla, these 
English women lost themselves so far as to outdo what some of their 
men folks were doing. The lead was taken by Miss Holland of 
Mussoorie and Mrs Langford James of Calcutta. 

The following letter was addressed by Miss Holland to 
the* European Press. 

Sir, — Mr. Gandhi is not an Englishman (it is an advantage be 
shares with Mr. Montagu). He can therefore confess that his “errors 
of judgment** led to bloodshed and anarchy, without fear of conse- 
queuces. We are learning that “errors of judgment** are only 
reprehensible when they have beneficial results! The Pharisees 
were Jews and one Jew still remains a Pharisee. It is quite easy 
to imagine Mr. Montagu, as War Lord in the next world-struggle, 
breaking generals (ftlteen months) after victorious battles on the 
plea that they might have attained their objectives with less Iqss 
to the enemy! This mawkish hypocrisy, of which the Secretary 
of State for India is the chief exponent, is only a phase of after-war 
hysteria; the virility, sanity and sincerity of the British will agjwn 
assert themselves and presently we shall have ministers who, 
itist^ad of sobbing over the sorrows of malefactors, will bestir 
tl^anselves to ensure the safety and welfare of the law-abiding. 
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GenwsA Dyer must wait and appeal frem Philip Drunk to 
Philip Sober. In the meantime the great question is not what 
beon done to him but what we in India have done for him. 
The answer is a short one— “Nothing/' 

The whole European community naturally looked to the 
European Association for a lead in the matter but in vain. 

Two months ago we women in Muasoorie felt that things were 
going badly with General Dyer and to show our practical sympathy, 
we (formed a committee and drew up an appeal which we sent te 
the European Association. It was a polite and feminine way of 
saying. It is up to you men to fight. If you won't, we women 
must !" After a three weeks' silence came a hint that they might 
do something for General Dyer themselves. We were delighted, 
but as this somethi!)g" steadily refused to materialise we were 
forced to take action which has been followed by great enoouragcr 
meat ^Jd response from all parts of India. 

^^pers tell us that help will be forthcoming to General Dyer 
at a fitting time." He has been slain by his enemies. Will the 
fitting time" be after he is buried and the dust of each day's 
petty politics has bidden the very grave his countrymen have dug 
for him ! Why are the Englishmen in India hanging back in this 
unaeooun table fashion? Is it due to the conviction that any 
attempt to further the interests of the loyal millions of India against 
the machinations of a few hundreds of agitators is so certain to 
bring disaster to the Kuropcan concerned, that Englishmen as a 
body feel that matters must be allowed to take their downward, 
destructive course. This feeling would be unworthy of the British. 
T he miscreants of Amritsar and Ahmedabad are no more representa- 
tive of the loyal Indian nation than the plundering, murderous 
Sinn Felner is typical of the gallant Irish, 

India has almost forgotten the agonies of fire, pillage and blood- 
shed she so often had to endure before the British Bull-dog pinned 
d(>vvii base, self-seeking and blood-thirsty adventurers and brought 
cii|m and security to millions of Indian homes. Those were indeed 
dihi days and, so that they may not soon return, let us all— men 
and women, European and Indian — do what lies in ovfr power to 
he|p the stricken champion of India's peace and safety. — Yours, etc., 

FLORENCE HOLLAND, M. A., 

President Dyer Appreciation Fund. 

Hamptioii Court, College, 
Mussooree, July 13. 
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MfS, Jame^ addtesaed the following letter to the BritiaH 
W<»nen of Bengal — 

It has been for some time past, the intention of the British 
women of Calcutta and of Bengal to combine to enforce public 
attention to the fact of how deeply they are affected by the decision 
against General Dyer. It was due to that officers prompt action 
that British women in India were saved from the danger of 
unspeakable horrors. A protest, in the form of accompanying 
letter, is to be sent to the Prime Minister. The letter endeavours 
to put forward an expression of the unanimous opinion amongst 
us. To gain this, we must have the signature of, practically, 
every British women in the area concerned. You are asked — 

1. To send in your signature. 

2. To underta (6 to gain the signatures of all your friends 
and acquaintances. 

3. To hand copies of the letter to friends, who, in their 
turn, will collect as many signature as possible. For this purpose, 
a large number of duplicates of this letter will be obtainable for 
distribution from : — 

Mrs. Langford- James, Mrs. Rose Stewart, 

91, Loudon Street, 3, Dover Park, Ballygunge 

Calcutta. Calcutta. 


To whom also signature may be sent by post or otherwise. 

(Each copy will bear a space sufficient for a large number of 
signatures) 

You are asked to keep a careful note of the copies which you 
have sent out, that the same number may be returned to you. 
These you will return to the source from which you received them 
when the signatures have been gained. ^ 

We ask th it matters may be expedited as much as poasiblct 
for it is hoped that eveiy British women in the area coiicerneJ 
may reached within l week of the issue of the copies of this 
letter. 

In order that this protest should reach Home, fmii all 
of Imia^ copic s of th^i letter are being sent to all the European 
papers in the hope that British women everywhere may take tbs 
same ruition. . ; 

W 6 also hope byincane of this letter to propagate the ' tttitli 
amengst the women of Great Britain, and you aiie asked td 
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a&:.qi|any copies as you can undertake to send to friends at Home for 
inis purpose, while copies will also be sent to the papers at Home, 
and to the one women member of Parliament, Lady Astor. 

All who can should obtain the Leading Article in the issue of 
the EnylUhman of Friday, July 9th and send it to friends at Home. 

A. B. Langford James 
R. Stewart 

For the Cmnmittee 


To this appeal was appended the letter to be addressed to the 
Premier. There is no record to show what happened to the proposal, 
for it does not seem to have struck the fancy of all “British women 
of Bengal,” — one at least, signing “May Gordon” wrote “subscribe 
first and sign afterwards”, while others were averse to sending any 
letter to the premier at all, for as Lieutenant Commander Fraser, 
R. N., wrote to the press “if we mean business we must indict not 
only Montagu but also Lloyd George and the Cabinet also” 
so as to offer a “combined attack on Montagu, his supporters and 
backers of the Cabinet, and the whole gang.” 

The controversy dragged on with all its virulence during the 
whole month of July 1920 till seeing the level to which it was 
descending the Sheriff of Calcutta, Mr, Pickford, cried halt and 
made an appeal that “untold harm and no benefit will accrue from 
a continuance of the present campaign of mutual recrimination,” 
as be apprehended that it may lead . to disturbances and possible 
bloodshed. 

Meanwhile the Dyer fund was being rapidly subscribed. From 
Calcutta alone Rs. 10,000 was raised for the Morning Pod fund 
wfiile contributions flowed in from the Darjeeling and the Assam 
planters, from the Cawnpore branch, from the Bengal Jute Mills, 
hM other smaller organisations. 

The Memorial 

The Council of the European Association passed the following 
Resolution late in July 1920 : — 

** That this Coonoil while it has the fullest sympathy with 
General Dyer on account of the great injustice done to him, has had 
considerable diihculty in finding a suitable way to express it It 
ooifsidered that it was in the best interests of the Council, not to 
coiK^ntfate on a monetary subscription, but rather to give the whole 
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o{ the inhabilants India an opportunity to contribute their eigna- 
turea — an e<pial gift from rich and poor~to a memorial which 
would constitute a vote of confidence and thereby help the General’s 
own desire to be realised, i. e., that he be freed from censure and 
that his honour be vindicated against the charge of inhumanity. 
With that object in view it intends to organise throughout India a 
memorial expressing to General Dy^r the warmest sympathy and 
appreciation of his conduct, in that when faced with a critical situa- 
tion ho did his duty without fear of consequences to himself and by 
his courage and decision in a moment of dangerous crisis averted an 
immeasurable calamity.” 

Regarding this, however, the C. M. 6. of Lahore expressed 
the opinion that the “proposal of the European Association to 
descend to theatricality in organising a memorial of General Dyer’s 
performance of a horrible dirty duty is, wo think, to be strongly 
condemned. We hope the Punjab branch of the Association will 
lose no time in dispelling the illusions of Calcutta as to the attracti- 
veness of a proposal that savours more of the hysteria of a parcel 
of old women than of the practical commonsense of hard-headc4 
businessmen.” 



The Laws of 1920 

Acts Passed by the Imperial Legislative Council in 1920, 

1, The Indian Steani'ship (Amendment) Act. — The Act of 

18t^4 provided in section 4 that if any steamer conveyed more than 
12 passengers without a certifiate of survey granted under section 
13, the owner or the master of the ship was liable to a penalty. 
But the case of a steamer which, possessing a certificate of survey, 
conveyed more than the number allowed by the certificate was left 
untouched. This has been remedied by a new secion 14 providing 
that for a breach of the law as now modified the master as well as 
the owner shall each be punishable with fine which may extend to 
Rs. 1,000 and also with an additional fine not exceeding twenty 
rupees for every passenger so carried in excess ; or if the fare of any 
passenger exceeds twenty rupees, then the additional fine shall not 
exceed double the amount of the fare of the excess pasgengers 
reckoned at the highest rate of fare payable by any passenger 
on l)oard. 

2. The Indian Anny (Amendment) Act. — The Act of 1911 provided in 
sections 114 to 11(5 for speedy disposal of moveable property of a soldier subject 
to that Act, wno dietl or dvtKTUd or btcume insane. There was no simliar pro- 
vision in the case of p^^rsom who, when on active service, are reported “ missing.’* 
Tins has now been cured by mclmling m section IK* a person ** who, being on 
active service, is officially reportetl massing.” Hut in such case no action is to 
taken until alter one year of the rt‘|)ort. 

3. — The United Provinces Town Improvement (Appeals) 
Act. — In 1919 the U. P. Legislature passed an Act for Town im- 
provement ; it constituted a “ Tribunal ” for lands compulsorily 
acquired under the Act. But it could not provide for an appeal from 
the Tribunal’s decision to the High Court. This Act gives a 
linkited right of appeal to the Allahabad High Court. An appeal can 
lie! from the demsion of the President of the Tribunal sitting alone : 
it shall also lie when either the President grants a certificate that 
thq oaM is a fit one for appeal or the High Court grants special leave 
tohppeid. 

4. The Indian Centut Act provided a machinery to carry out the 
dcciinnial census which came off in March 1921. The Act is on the lines of the 
Oeimis Act XVI of 1920. A census officer is at liberty to ask such questions as 
he likes of all persons within the limits of his local area ; the {^rson who 
is so mdsed is legally bound to answer m:ioh questions to the best of his knowledge 
and b^f ax^t whexe a Hindu can not utter the name of his or her married 
spouse^ fhe oocujj^iet of a house is to allow the census officer access and 
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to permit him to affix identification mark on the house. The occupier of a 
dwelling-house or the manager of a commercial or industrial establishment is 
bound to fill in the schedule left by the census officer. 

5. The Provincial Insolvency Act. — The Provincial Insol- 
vency Act of 1907 after 12 years* operation was found to have served 
for the protection of fraudulent debtors, and subjected an undischarg- 
ed insolvent to little or no practical inconvenience ; its provisions 
for the punishment of fraudulent insolvents were not at all elfective 
in practice. It was not obligatory on the insolvent to apply for his 
dischrage. This defect has now been remedied. The coiirfs have 
now been given power to dismiss an application for adjudication 
in limine if it is deemed necessary. Questions of law or fact arising 
in the course of insolvency proceedings are now triable by the Insolve 
ncy Judge. Revise the whole Act had and its provisions with a 
more comprehensive consolidating Act. 

6. The Presidency-towns Insolvency Act.-— Section 73 of 
the Provincial Insolvency Act of 1920 which provides that a person 
who has been adjudged insolvent is disqualified from holding office as 
a magistrate or member of a local authority, unless the order of 
adjudication is annulled or he obtains an order of discharge or a 
certificate that his insolvency was caused by misfortune without any 
misconduct on his part is also incorporated in the Presidency Towns 
Insolvency Act of 1909 as S. 103A, 

7. The Inland steam-vessels Amendment Act.— Recently, 
the Board of Trade in England introdnoed a new formula for deter- 
mining the nominal horse power of marine engines. To make the 
formula applicable to inland steam- vessels, it is found necessary to 
raise the nominal horse power of existing vessels. Masters and 
Mariners of existing vessels, are consequently empowered to handle 
engines of a correspondingly increased horse power. A person 
holding a second-class master’s certificate who has acted as master 
of an inland steam vessel af 40 horse-power for five years, or a person 
possessing a first clasa^ engine-driver’s certificate who has acted as 
engine-driver of a vessel of 70 horse- power for five years, can be 
granted ft license by the Local Government to a limit of 170 
horse power. 

8. The Indian Tariff (Amendment) Act — This Act Icvios a uniform flat 
rate of Customs duty at 20 per C(>nt. on fire-arras, parts of fire-arms and cartridge- 
making machines importetl into this country. The ol<l practice of levying a 
a higlier duty and refunding it in certain cases, is discontinued. 

0. The Dourine (Amendment) Act— Owing to the prevaknee of the horse 
disease called MurIneMn Northern the provisions of the Routine Act V 

of l!i20 are made mhre stringent. Power has been given to im Government to 
compel the segregation of stallions and mares suspected of this diaease, and if a 
mare is^ definitely so affected, it can be at once shot instead of being htmMi 
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10. The Glanders and Farcy (Amendment) Act. — The Glanders and 
Faroy Act of 18D1) applied only to horses, asses and mules. It was found that 
transport camels were affected by a disease called “Surra^% a fatal disease of 
whioh they were the most dangerous carriers. 80 camels also are now brought 
within the purview of the earlier Act. 

11. The Indian Securities Act provides that when a 
Government Security (Government Promissory Notes, Treasury Bills, 
Stock Certificates and Bearer-bonds issued by Government) is 
payable to two or more persons jointly and either of them dies, the 
security is directed to be payable to the survivors ; but when it is 
payable to two or more persons severally and any of them dies, 
it is to be paid to the survivors or to the representatives of the 
deceased. When a Government Security is held by an approved 
public body, it shall pass to successive holders of the office without 
endorsement. Issue of securities to Rulers of States in India are 
governed by special rules. An indorser of Government Security is 
not liable for the amount. Duplicate securities in case of destruction 
or loss may be issued. Every holder of a security can have the same 
renewed at his pleasure on payment of a proscribed fee. In case of 
disputes, the security will only be renewed after such dispute is 
finally settled by a Court. Any security can be converted, con- 
solidated or sub-divided. A renewal of security constitutes a new 
contract between the Government and the holder and all persona 
deriving title thereafter through him. Where a person dies leaving 
securities of the nominal face value of Rs. 5,000 or under, his heir 
or successor may, without taking a probate or letters of administi’a- 
tioii, apply to an named who will make a summary inquiry and 

order the securities to be trasforred to the name of the holder. 
And where a minor or insane person stands possessed of securities 
of a like amount, the officer concerned may pay interest to a person 
^elected, without refcronco to Court. In certain cases, the officer 
ran demand indemnity before issuing duplicate or renewed security. 
Eor a false statement in any inquiry under the Act a person is liable 
to be sentenced to rigorous imprisonment for six months or with fine 
ot with both. 

12. The Workmen’s Breach of Contract (Amendment) 
Act serves to mitigate the rigours’of the parent Act. Proceedings 
Vihdor the Act can be taken only when the advance does not exceed 
lik 300 in value; and the term of employment does not ^exceed 
one year ; and when the complaint is brought within three months 
oi the default. If the Magistrate is satisfied that the work is 
neglected or refused without lawful or reasonable excuse, he may 
either order the workman to pay back within a fixed period in 
instalments or order him to perform the work in a period not 
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exceeding s year. If the employer has once obtained an order 
against his workman, he cannot obtain it a second time. The 
Magistrate may refuse to make an order if be is of opinion that 
the contract in question is “substantially unfair”. If the com* 
plaint is found to be frivolous or vexatious the Magistrate has 

power to award compensation to the workman to the extent 

of Rs. 50. 

13. The Import and Export of Goods (Amendment) Act. — The Act of 

11)16 was timed to expire at the end of six months after the cessation of war. 
It is now given a frcsii lease of life up to 3l8t March 1921. 

14. The Charitable and Religious Trusts Act. — The 

British Government has not, since 1863, taken any interest in the 
management of public charitable or religious trusts. Pressed by public 
opinion, however, it has now come in line with it. The present Act 
provides that any person interested may apply either to a District 
Judge ora High Court for an order (1) directing the trustee to 

furnish him through the Court with particulars as to the nature 

and objects of the trust, and of the value, condition, management 
and application of the trust-funds or income ; or (2) directing that 
the aocounts of the trust for three >ears preceding the applieation 
shall be examined and audited. If the trustee fails to carry out the 
order of the Court, that will constitute by itself a breach of trust, 
and a suit can lie under section 92 of the Civil Procedure Code 
for the breach, without the previous consent of the Advo^'ate- 
General. A trustee has the power to apply to the Court for the 
opinion, or diro^ ^‘on of the Court on any question atfecting the 
maragement or wdministratioii of trust property. No appeal lies 
fn an order passed ueder this Act. 

15. The Indian Red Cross Soaety Act. — Tho Inrlian Branch of Joint 
V' tr CommiUte (.f the »St John Ambuluncc Af>Hociatiou vNhich was establish^ 
^ ig the war is now placed on a permanent footing under the name of the 
Bed Ctoss Society. The working capital of the Soci-ty starts with the 
♦Out Day Fund ” m India which ammounte<l to about 80 lakhs of ruijecs. 

16. The Dacca University Act establishes a unitary 
teaching and residential University at Dacca, There will be no 
affiliation of Colleges, with the exception of the Jagannath College 
at Dacca where the teaching will be under the control of the Univer* 
sity. In constituting the new University the recommendations of 
the Sadler Commission have been kept in view. The Governor- 
General is the Visitor ; and the Governor of Bengal the Chancellor. 
The appointment of Vice-Cbanellor, a whole time paid functionary, 
rests with the Chancellor. The Governing body is a representative 
CSourt whose functions are legislative and supervising. An Exequilve 
Cki^iicii is to administer the affairs of the University ; imd an 
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Academic Ccmncil to regulate the instruction. Students who seek 
admission must have passed the Intermediate Examination and must 
be resident students. 

' 17. The Jagannath College Act transfers the trust of the Jagazmath 

Cortege at Dacca from the present trustees to the Government of Bengal with 
a view to its affiliation to t!ie new University at Dacca. 

18. The Indian Income-Tax (Amendment) Act suppli- 
es some defects that were left in the Income-tax Act of 1918. 
The term ^‘regisfcered firm ’’ is now defined as “a firm constituted 
under an instrument of partnership signifying the individual shares 
of the V)artner8 registered with the Collector Agricultural income 
is now specifically excluded. And when owing to the fact that the 
total income of any person has reached or exceeded a certain limit, 
ho 18 liable to pay income-tax at a higher rate, he can only be 
compelled to pay the tax on the amount which would have been pay- 
able if his total income had been a sum less by one rupee than that 
limit and the amount by which his total income exceeds that sum. 

19. The Super-tax Act repeals the super tax Act of 1917 
and introduces a new scale of taxable incomes. In the case of a 
Hindu undivided family the first soventyfive thousand rupees of 
income are free from this tax ; but the next 25 thousand are 
liable to pay the tax at the rate of one anna in the rupee. In all 
other cases, the first fifty thousand rupees are exempt from the tax, 
the next 50,000 rupees are taxable at Rs. 0-1*6 a rupee ; two anna 
on the next nipees 50,000 ; and 0-2-6 on the next 50,000 per annum. 
On incomes of two and half lakhs of rupees, the super-tax is three 
annas in the rupee. 

20. The Indian Army (Suspension of Sentences) Act — The parent 
Act was crcati'ii in 111 17 as a temporary war measure an<l bo is now re-enactetl 
in a permanent form A Buptnor military authority can vSUBpeiul the execu- 
tion of 8<mtence of imprisoument or tran.^poiiatiou pasbed by t’ourt-martial 
under the Indian Army Act, BMl. The period of such suspension is to be 
reckon<*<l as part of the term of such senttmee. Such Authority has also the 
power to OTtier that the olYt-udiv bt> coninottctl to uiivlergo the uuexpired portion 
ef the sentence, or tliat the M'Uti uoe he remitted. 

21. The Indian Paper Currency (Temporary Amendment) 
Act — a temporary measure which came into force on the 23rd March 
1920 and expired on 1st October 1920. It owed its existence to the 
recommendations by the Indian Exchange and Currency Committee 
of 1919.^ The maximum limit up to which the currency reserve 
can be invested in securities w-os gradually raised to 140 millions ; 
that maximum was then fixed at Es. 1,200 millions. Gold and 
in the United States of America or in transmission 
could be deemed lo bo jiart of the paper currency reserve, 
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22. The Lepers (Amendment)* Act. — Since leprosy of all kinds is conla- 
gionSy the provisions of the lepers Act 1808, have been widened to include 
all lepers. Lepers while in tlie asylum are not only to be detained but also to 
be medically treated. 

23. The Indian Rifles Act. — Tliih Act provides that all police ollicers 
enrolled under tlie provisions of any local Military Police or Kdles Act shall he 
subject to the discipline and penalties prescribetl by such Act, wherever serving 
in India. 

24. The Code of Civil Procedure (Amendment) Act. — 

Under order IX, Kule 5 (1) of the Civil Procedure Code, 1908, 
when a summons to the defendant returned unserved, the plaintiff 
had one year’s time within which to apply for fresh summons. This 
period has now been cut down to three months. 

25. The Negotiable Instruments (Amendment) Act. — 
During the war, an Act was passed as an emergency measure, 
which excused delays in presentment of bills of exchange or* 
account of war. The present Act puts that provision permanently 
on the statute book and at the same time widens its scope by 
providing that such delay will bo excused if it is “caused by 
circumstances beyond the control of the holder and not imputable 
to his default, misconduct or negligence.” 

26. The Indian Limitation and the Code of Civil Pro- 
cedure (Amendment) Act. — Delays in the disposal of appeals by 
the Privy Council are sometimes so great that not infrequently the 
parties who had originally tiled a suit are represented by their 
gnindsons in the Privy Council appeal. To facilitate quick despatch 
of work, the period within which leave to appeal to the Privy 
Council has to be applied for and, on grant of leave, the security 
and desposit are to bo made, are recluced from six months to 
90 days. When a party was deceased at the time the judgement 
appealed from was given and no representative of las w'as brought 
on the record, no notice of hearing need bo given to him of the appeal 
to the Privy Council. 

27. The Indian Motor Vehicles (Amendment) Act.— 
The great rise in the numljcr of motor vehicles in India has called 
for a large number of chauffeurs who have little training and are not 
a)l competent. An imposition of a small fine has scarcely a doterront 
effect on them so the amended act provirles that offenders will bo 
liable to have their licenses either cancelled or suspended. 

28. The Indian Patents and Designs (Amendment) Act— 
This brings India into the inter-imperial co-operation for the protection 
of inventions and designs within the Empire. It is, therefore, enacted 
that if the provisions of s. 91 of the English Patents and Designs 
Act (7 Edw., Vil, c. 29) are applied to British India, then 
pereOQ who has applied for the protection for any invention or denifu 
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i© the 0mted Kingdom shall he entitled to his design in priority 
tojiTiy other applicant, and the patent or registration shall have 
the same date as the date of the application in the United 
Kingdom. 

29. The Indian Patents and Designs (Temporary Rules) 
Act. — The period of six months which was provided by the Indian 
Patents and Designs (Temporary Rules) Act of 1915 to enable 
nationals to complete patent proceedings which were started before 
or during the war, has now been extended to 18 months, thus giving 
effect to article 307 of the Treaty of Versailles. 

30. The Post-Office Cash Certificates [AtnendmenlJ Act for popularising 
the cash certihcate. An officc^r ]n charge of a po^t office or a suh-po8t office 
can permit the transfer of cash ccrtiti cates from one person to another. And 
when a person who hehl cash certificates valimd at ils.^.OOO or under, Midi cash 
c^'idificates can hi^ tr-insferred to the piTSon rntitled to them withrut the 
intervention of the Court. 

31. The Repealing and Amending Act. — This Act makes minute changes 
and amendments in the Act of the Indian Legislature. 

32. The Rouble Note Act. — In 1919 an Ordinance was promulgated 
prohibiting the importation or possession of rouble notes. Now tliis Act has bei'n 
passed to continue the provisions of the Orilmaiice for the period of one year. No 
person is allowed to keep any rouble note in his posses'^ion or to import it m any 
manner. When the roubb not^s arc once deposited in any Government Office 
they cannot be subsequently withdrawn without leave of Government. 

33. The Identification of prisoners Act. — The identification 
of prisoners which is usually done by measurements, finger impres- 
sions and photographs, has no legislative provision for these prac- 
tices. Any person choosing to refuse was beyond the reach of law. 
Now by legislative sanction, where a person is (l) convicted of an 
oTence punishable with rigorous imprisonment for a term of one 
year or upwards, (2) or of any offence which would render him liable 
to enhanced punishment on a subsequent conviction, or (3) ordered to 
give security for good behaviour, he shall allow his measurements and 
photographs to be taken. A person arrested by the police for an 
offence punishable with rigorous imprisonment for one year or 
upwards, or any person in the course of investigation or proceeding 
u4ider the Criminal Procedure Code, can be subjected to tlie process, 
at the instance of the Police or the Magistrate. Resistance to the 
identification is an offence punishable under section 186 of the Indian 
Penal Code. 

34. The Indian Currency (Amendment) Act. — The British 
sovereign was before valued at Rs. 15 for currency purposes. The 
Ifidian Exchange and Currency Committee of 1919 recommended the 
lowering of its value to Es. 10. This Act legalised that recommenda- 

it has so far retnainded a dead letter. ^ 
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35. The Indian Army (Amendment) Act~C<)rpoir(etl pualsk- 
meut) in whatever form and however disguised, is a degrading form 
of punishment, and is quite out of place in modern penology. But so 
long it existed in India as a military punishment, and now its place 
is taken by “field punishment which “shall be of the lAaraoter of 
personal restraint or of hard labour but shall not be of a nature to 
cause injury to life or limb.'' 

36 The Devolution Act. — This Act carries out the recomnaen«lfttions Of 
the Committee on tiie Division of Subjects — w the Indian ileforms. A number 
of amendments lias boeu made in the existing Acts of Legislature, Im^wrial as 
well as Local, 

37. The Indian passport Act. — The gem sis of tlie present Act is the rule 
issueil under tlie Defence of India Act requiring passports for egress from and. 
ingress into India. Tliese rules were teiafKirary and so are crystnllif^ ltt*re into an 
Act of the Legislature, The wurking out of the provisions of the Act is largely 
left to rules to be framrd by Government. 

38. The Basel Mission Trading Company Act.— Before the war there 
was a trading concern in South India, Mangalore, known as the Basel Mission 
Trading Company, supposed to have German influence. The Government 
thereupon took .action against the Company under the Kncmy Trading Act. 
The property Ixlonging to the Company was vested in the custodian of Knemy 
l^roperty by an order of the Governor-Goneral. Tiie property was later trans- 
ferred by the custodian to a Boanl of 'J’rustecs formed in Madras. That Board 
has been cnableil by this Act to transfer the nhole concern to the trust known 
as the Commouwt alth Trust, Ltd , a company formed in Knglaml. 

39. The Aligarh Mualim University Act one of the 
most important measures of the year, enlarges the Mahomedau 
Anglo-Oriental College at Aligarh into a full blown University, 
Among other ordinary subjects of study, this University has the 
power “to promote Oriental and Islamic Studies and give iustruc* 
tion in Muslim theology and religion and to impart moral and 
physical training". The Univesity is open to all persons of either 
sex and of whatever creed. In the case of Muslim students instruc- 
tion in Muslim religion is compulsory. Every student must be a 
resident student. The Governor-General is the Lord Hector. The 
Governor of the United Provinces, the Members of the Excutive 
Council and the Ministers, together with an additional nominated 
member, constitute the Visiting Board. The Board has the power to 
examine the proceedings of the University and to see that they are 
in Conformity with the Act, Statutes and Ordinances. The officers 
of the University are Chancellor, pro-Chancellor, vioe-Ohaneetldr 
and other officers. The Authorities are the Court, the Exeeatiye 
GoonfSil and the Academic Council. The Court constate of the 
officers and others leading Muslim ; it is the Supreme Ooverutag 
of the University and exercises all the powers of the Uniinir- 
sity. The Executive CoimoH (oorreeponding to the Syodhmte) 
is the executive body of the ITniversity. The board of Ik 
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styled the Academic Council, ifc is responsible for the maintenance 
of students of the Institution, for their education, elimination, 
discipline, and health, and for the conferring of degrees. 

40. The Indian Elections (offences and Inquiries) Act. — 
This Act has been drawn up on the lines of the Corrupt Practices 
Act in England. It introduces a now Chapter in the Indian Penal 
Code for dealing with offences relating to the new enlarged elections. 
The olfences are three in number : — bribery ; undue influence at 
elections ; and personation at elections. These offences are made 
punishable with imprisoimient of either description for a period of 
one year, or a fine, or both. The making of false statements in 
connection with an election is punishable with a fine. Illegal 
payment in connection with an election and failure to keep election 
account are also made offences and are punishable with fines which 
may extend to Its. 500. In the inquiry under the Act, no elector 
can ,bo compelled to disclose the names of candidates for whom he 
has voted at an election. The officers, etc, engaged in carrying 
out elections are enjoined to maintain secrecy of voting ; if they 
violate the rule they can be punished with imprisonment for a term 
of three months, or with a fine, or with both. 

41. The Indian Paper Currency (Amendment) Act. — The 

recommendations made by the Indian Exchange and Currency Com- 
mittee 1919 for a permanent constitution of the Paper Currency 
Reserve are carried out by this Act. The Paper Currency Reserve shall 
consist of two parts : (l) the metalic reserve, and (2) the securities 
reserve. The former shall consist of the gold and silver coins issued 
and gold and silver bullion hold by the Secretary of State or the 
Governor General of India. The securities reserve shall be the securi- 
ties so held. The metallic reserve shall bo at least 50 per cent, of 
the total reserve. The maximum for the securities reserve is 20 
orpres of rupees. A note of 50 or 100 will lose its currency 50 
years after its date of issue and notes above Rs. 100 will retain 
currency tor 100 years from the date of issue 

42. The Cutchi Memons Act. — The Cut chi Memons of Bombay long 
retained the family cubtomu of tiie HiuduK and wore so trcatetl by Bombay High 
Court, They, however, rescnteii tliib as they were converts to the Muslim faith, 
la 1800, bills were introclucexi into the Imperial liOgislative Council for 
applying Mahomc<lan Law whole-sale to the community ; but they lapseti for 
Nv^nt of general support. .By the prcsc*nt Act a Cutchi Mtmon who has attained 
tlic age ^ majority and is rcSideiit bi British Indie may, by making a declaration 
In the prescribed form declare that be, his minor children and their descendants 
shall^ in matters of snocession and inheritance, be govemetl by tfie Mahomedan 

* The kicltaii WtrelAs Talegraphy fShlppfng) Act*— The object of this 
A<lt l«.^i^ordpiut<M5|Jon sailing on sliips registered ill 
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Biitwb Bvfvy Biiiiftk sliip registered in BxltisU hnUa, being a 

a paeacnger steamer or n ship of I,^oo tons gross tonnage or upwards sUall have 
fo be pfdtiiSfd with a wircfeiSB telegraphic installation. 

44. The fiuAen CdmfMitiiei (Amendment) Act.— tinder the Companits 
Act,* a directot of a- company ia prohibiUd from voting m a director on any 
contract or management in which he ia concernetl. A private company is now 
exempt from the above rule by this Act as the prohibition came in the way of 
promoting stfhwdiaty companies. 

45. The- PhBSfcleifcy Betiko (Amendment) Act. — In the Government 

ol Bombay ^ated a loan for bousing and town development in Bombay. This 
waa the tkrst time tliat a local Government was empowere<l to boat a loan on 
its own accounts The loans so issued can now be dealt with by the rresidency 
Banks. 

15 . The Income-tax (Amendment) Act provides that for the jmrposrs of 
assessing the income-tax, whik* there will be no deduction of the annual \alu<‘ of 
business permioea owned by an asoessee, there will be no asst^ssment on i^ueh 
anuual v^oo. 

47. Th# In^teml Bank of India Act. — The Imperial Bank 
of Indkt, tba new Indian State Bank, absorbs in itself the three 
Pfisldencf Banlci al Caleutta, Madras and Bombay which are now 
fused into one and (Government ia brought into closer touch with 

The Bank has to open a bniM^ in London which will remain 
in touch with the Secretary of State. In India, the bank has 
to open 100 new branches in the course of the next IS vo years. 
The affairs ol the three local branches at Calcutta, Madras and 
Bombay shall be governed by local boards al those places. 
The general management will be looked after by a Central 
Board consisting of the Presidents and Yke-Presideuts of the local 
boards, the Controller of the Currency, four nominees of Govern- 
ment, the Secretaries of the local boaids, and the managing Gover- 
nors not exceeding two appointed by Government. 

48. 'pio Indian Territorial Force Act provides that any 
British sul^t (not being a European British subject) or any subject 
ol a State in India may offer himself for enrolment in the Indian 
Territorial Force for a period not exceeding six years. During the 
period of his enrolment, eoeh person is bound to serve in his unit or 
crops. ^ He shall bo liable to perform military service (n) when called 
out with aoy portion of the Indtan Territorial Force either to act in 
support of the efvil power or to provide guards which are essential 
Of (bY 00 emergency to be attached to the regular forces. He cannot 
be Required to perform military service beyond the limits of British 
India save under an order ol the Gov emor-Qeneral in Council. 

49. TKe Aiis^fiaiy Fotceo Act. — Tbw applies only to 
Eoropean British suhjects or to a person who not being a Britirii 

satisde. the oonditioaa preMrihad earolaaMt of persons 
ifi tMt elMM and it rixtean yaart old. Om^ the War the Indian 
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Focoe (L F,) bsd bBcofoie ^ ipomiRiliory laiiliiaiy service. 
To remove tlie stringency of convulsion iJbe prenent measure was 
passed. There are three classes into wWch peoi^le liable to serve 
fall : — (a) in the Active Classi, (j6) the first (A) clc^ of Reserves 
(c) second (B) class of Reserves. Every commissioned oflScer in the 
Indian AuxilJiary Force shall %e Included in the Active Class ; so 
also all persons who have undergone preliminary training when 
they attain 31 years. The elass of persons who are between 31 and 
40 years of age are included in A Reserve and persons at 40 years 
of age are put in B Reserve. Every enrolled person who attains 
the age of 45 years, or after four years of service, a person is entitled 
to receive his discharge. 


Proceedings of the 

Imperial Legislative Council 1920 

The first meeting of the Imperial Council in 1920 was held at 
Delhi on 30th January when the Viceroy, Lord Chelmsford delivered 
his o{»ning address reviewing the position of affiairs since the 
Council last met in September 1919, He first referred to the 
Reforms and expressed the council's indebtedness to Mr. Montagu's 
the Sec. of State. In connectioo with the Reforms, be desired to 
make special mention of and pay a tribute to three men for their 
unremitting labour, viz. Lord Meston, Sir W. Harris, ^nd Mr. A. P. 
Muddiman. Then he narrated the work that still remained to be 
done before the Reform Act actually came into operation and then 
made a curious reference to Sir Sankaran Nair who had in the 
previous year resigned from the Viceroy's Council on account of 
disagreement with the Viceroy's horrible Punjab policy of 1919. 
Said his Excellency : — 

‘‘Before I turn to other matters of current interest I might 
briefly aUude to a small matter which has been brought to my atten- 
tion by Mr. Bhupendranath Basu, whom we are all glad to see again 
in India and who is conversant with the facts. He tells me that 
the appointment of Sir Sankaran Nair to the Council of the 
Secretary of State has been construed as a direct snub to me and my 
Government. If this concerned me alone I should uqt touch the 
n^estion, but tbia interpretation of the appointment coMveys an 
imputation on the Secretary of State, with whom I have the honour 
to work, whieh I cannot pass by. The facts of the case simply 
stated will dispose of this imputation* 
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“I put forward the name of Sir Sankaran Nair myself for the 
Council of the /Secretary of State, and his appointment to tto 
specific vacancy, which ho was chosen to fill, was made after con- 
sultation w'ith roe and with my cordial concurrence. 

Industrial Commission’s Report 

‘‘The Secretary of State accepted the two fundamental principles 
underlying the recommendations of the Commission ; namely, that 
in the future Government should play an active part in the indus- 
trial development of the country and should, consequently, bo pro- 
vided with adequate administrative equipment and be forearmed 
with reliable scientific and technical advice. 

“But in order that there should be no undue delay in pushing 
ahead with practical schemes, we did not rest with the discussion 
of fundamental principles : wo proposed three specific measures for 
the purpose of dealing with the questions that were obviously most 
urgent. These, we considered, were — 

Firstly^ the creation of an interim central authority for the 
purpose of - designing the now ofliicial machinery and establishing a 
system of co-operation with the Provincial Governments ; 

Seccyiidly^ the formulation of conditions for the establishiwfliltJ' 
of the neccj^sary scientific services ; and 

Thirdly, the institution of a system for the local purchase of 
Government stores, 

“All three proposals having been sanctioned by the Secretary 
of State, a Committee was appointed at once to advise on the best 
lines of organising the chemical services, which are the most urgently 
required of those necessary to deal with our neglected raw materials. 
We have been fortunate in obtaining as the Chairman of this Com- 
mittee, Professor Jocelyn Thorpe, the distinguished Professor of 
Organic Chemistry at the Imperial College of Science and Technology 
in London, and it is hoped that the proposals of this Committee 
will be ready by ilic end of April. 

Indians in the British Dominions 

“Since we met last Sopicudior, our anAiolies regarding the 
future of oiir Indin fellow-subjects in South /w ^ca have increased 
rather than dnninished. As you have read in the papers, a recent 
decision of the Trans\ aal Pro\incial Court endangers rights which 
wo hoped bad been seemed beyond dispute by the Act of last 
summer. 1 would, however, renew most eanieslly rny plea for 
calmness. In a few weeks, probably, South Africa will be in the 
throes of a general election. It will only injure those whom wo 
rlesire to help, if agitation here forces the Indian question to the 
front as an election issue. 
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^‘Already, I think, by steady and moderate representations we 
have done much to ensure a friendly hearing for our case. We have 
now been informed that the long-awaited Commission will probably 
assemble about the end of February. The personnel of the Com- 
misdon and the terms of reference have not yet been announced. 
Bu we understand that the Chairman will be a high judicial officer, 
ant that the inquiry will be limited to the right to trade and 
to Dwn fixed property in the four provinces of the Union. Sir 
Benjamin Robertson sailed yesterday for South Africa to re- 
present our case before the commission, and wo earnestly hope 
that his skill and experience will avail to effect an honourable 
settlement. 

' “^Meanwhile, fresh difficulties arc arising in the British Piast 
Afilica Protectorate. As yet wo know no more than what has 
apifeared in the press regarding the report of the P'ast Africa 
Eccinomic Commission, but I need not assure you that ray Govern- 
will do everything in its power to defend Indian interests 
^"^J'jinst this new attack. I may remind you, however, that this 
Report, as Colonel Amery has already declared in the House of 
Commons, must not bo regarded as representing the \iewsof the 
government of P>ast Africa, still less of the Impel ial Government, 
>jith whom the final decision will Ho. British P'ast Africa is not 
aj self-governing Dominion ; and the position of the Government of 
Ifidia is, and always will ho, that there is no juslilication in a Crown 
Cjolony or Protectorate for assigning to British Indi.ins a status in 
aiiy way inferior to that of any other class of IBs Majesty ’s subiects. 
Avith the support of tlie Secretary of State we have steadily i>ressed 
this view oii^aie Colonial Oftico ; and wo have asked the Secretary 
of State to see to it that Indian interests are fully represented at 
the forthcoming < '^cussions in London between l.ord Milner and 
the Governor of Last Africa. 

“While in some })arts of the Lnipiro we have these difiioulties, 
other parts are eager to attract Indian settlers. There are now two 
deputations in India, one from British (luiana and one from P’iji, 
w|io have come hero to persuade us to re open emigration to those 
Chlonies on a new basis. The British Guiana deputation have jnit 
forward a scheme of free emigration, with State assistance, which 
doseives, I think, our careful coiiMderation. 'Fhc PHji Government 
have also given proof of their desire to enter on new and happier 
relations with this country by cancelling unconditionally all the 
outstanding indentures, and by declaring their intention of intros 
ducing at an early date measures to provide for the roprosontation 
of the Indian community in the liCgislativo Council of P1ji on an 
elective basis. 
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wisi, to make it clear tijat ^ position^ \rhieh 

taken up by I^qied Hirdiug's Government, iitiU goi^* It is 

not the duty of India to provide labour for Britisb Colonies^ But 
if the Colonies oflfer Indians a wider ai>d more prosperous career than 
that which they can look for in their own homes, then we should 
not stand in the way. Our duty the^ will be to protect the ignorant 
Indian emigrant against misrepresentation, and to see that 
guarantees jars given ai^wUl safeguard his int^sts as a free settler 
in tbe couiit^ to he goes* We propose that a Committee of 

this Coun^ meet the deputations, discuss with them the 

conditions cm which it would he possible to re-open emigration, aud 
report their conclusions to the Government. Sir George Barnes will 
move a Resolution to this ofEcct (as a matter of fact this was moved 
by Mr. Bannerjea — vide post). I would suggest that the Commi^les 
should be in a large measure, il not entirely, composed of unoffijsial 
Indian Members, for the question is one which concerns Indian^ 
alone, and we intend to be guided by the findings of the Committ^*'; 
I think Hon’ble Members would wish me to express our apprai^^^ t 
of the success which Sir George Barnes has achieved by his 
efforts in this matter of Indentured Labour. 

Imperial Preference 

It is not the Government of India’s intention to adopt a policy 
of preference throughout the Empire as a general policy without lull 
discussion and support from enlightened public opinion. It was with 
this object that, as Sir George Barnes told the Indian Merchants' 
Chamber and Bureau in November last, the Government of India 
intend to move for the appointment of a Committee che Council 
to discuss tbe question and to examine the statistical ^*ecords relating 
to the various commodities of our export and import trade. I ne^ 
hardly say that a preliminary examination, at any rate, of the 
statistical position, has already been made in the Department of 
Commerce and Jjidustry. it is n»y intention that this preliminaty 
examination should be placed before the Committee in order tbt^t 
they may study the figures for themselves, and I hope it may lie 
possible for them to come to some general conclusion on the question 
whether the adoption of a system of preferential tariffs is or U not 
likely to l>e to the ail vantage oi the country as a whole. The question 
is one of course of great complexity and diliiculty. Part of the 
di®cailty perhaps arises from the fact that most of us have some 
kind of pre conceived ideas on tbe subject of tariffs, perhaps not 
always based on a critical examination of tbe facts. 1 think that 
it will be of advantage if the members of the Committee could 
nnnrnnch thcif task by divcstiug themselves, as far as jjorsible, of 
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all their previoiw rrotions and tryiog to look at the question as if it 
were an entirely new one, to be examined in the cold light of 
common sense and statistical 

Next he referred to external dangers and to the frontier 
Of orations : — 

**The situation in the Middle East has been recently painted in 
startling and lurid colours by the European Press. It has been said 
that the Bolshevists flushed by their successes are about to join 
batids with the discontented elements for an overwhelming attack 
Oh the Allied Powers and especially on the British Enapire ; that 
tho East is in ferment and that a time of acute peril lies before us 
especially in India. Now I do not wish to minimise the dangers 
threatening us, and indeed threatening tho civilised world, as a 
result of tho upheaval of iho last five years. Men’s minds are 
troubled and excited, as perhaps never before by the spectacle of 
tbii foundering of Empires, the decay of conventions and the loosen- 
in:^ of religious restraint ; w'hile starvation and distress have goaded 
wlolo peoples to desparation. At the same time also the Allied 
St lies, who alone have the powder or organisation needed for the 
rejf air of the w^orld, are tired of war, and eager to disband their 
ariiiies and concentrate their energies on the problems of their own 
reconstruction. But I am contldent that things are not so bad as 
they have been represeiiteil to be.” 

Afghanistan 

“Turning now from the region of surmise and conjecture, 
Important though it is, to the actual position on our Frontier, tho 
Amir of Afgbaiuslan has since the signature of the Treaty of Peace 
at ir;walpindi expressed uniformly friendly sentiments in his 
Comn oiiioations with us ; but as is known to you, ho has allowed a 
Bokhevist Mission to visit his capital and has sent an Afghan 
dentation to Moscow. An attitude such as this makes it diflicult 
us to enter into closer relations straightaway. Our position 
Afghanistan remains as it was last September. We wish 
lio live on terms of friendship with her, but it is idle to enter into 
a treaty of friendship, until she has given us by her conduct proof 
that the tieaty of ' friondbhip will not be a mere piece of paper, but 
adooumeirt btisod on the proved fact of friendliness. 

“ border tribes have not yet recovered from the unrest 
caused by the Afghan war. To the north of the Kbyber we have 
hr.d peace, but the younger and more excitable men of the Afridis 
^^e, in spite of the strength of our grip on the Khyber and of the 
efforts of their elders to restrain them, indulged in constant raids. 
We have announced to them comparatively lenient terms of sub- 
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mission ; and I hope that they will before long realise the futility of 
their conduct, and that the former confidence between these tribes-^ 
men and our frontier officers will be restored. The tribes of Wazi- 
ristan, the Mahsuds in the centre and the Wazirs of the Tochi in 
the North and of Wauo in the South, had committed themselves 
deeply against us during the Afghan war ; and after the conclusion 
of peace they continued their intolerable depredations on the peace- 
ful population of Bannu and Dora Ismail Khan. At the bcginriiiig 
of November a strong field force was assembled, and the terras of 
their submission were announced to the Mahsuds and Tochi Wazirs. 
The Mahsuds rejected our terms, but the Tochi Wazirs accepted 
them, being deterred by our display of force in the Tochi and by 
the advance of our troops in imposing strength to Datta Khel. In 
the meanwhile the Mahsuds, after being given time to remove their 
women and children, were severely bombed from the air ; but 
though they were much shaken by the bombing and though many 
individuals w'ere anxious to submit, the tribe as a wdiole remaiiied 
recalcitrant, and an advance of our troops in force became necessary. 
On the 18th December the Derajat column advanced from Jandola 
and w^as strongly opposed by the Mahsuds and Wano Wazirs, who 
now possess plenty of inoder?i ritles an<l ammunition, and largo 
numbers of w'hom have beeii trained in our Militias in the most 
recent methods of warfare, Jn this fighting, while 1 regret to say 
that our casualties w^ore numerous, heavy losses are know n to have 
been suffered by the enemy, and on the 29th Dccombor the Mahsud 
jirgiih came in and accepted our terms iji full. Bat the disintegra- 
tion of the tribe is great that the hundreds of petty headmen 
have little authority and about a third of the tribe have continued 
to oppose our advance. This will now be maintained until the 
tribesmen have shown the reality of their submission by the 
payment of their fines and of the rifies w hioh have been demanded 
of them. The Wano Wazirs wdll then remain to bo dealt with ; 
but they are not expected to prove so stubborn as the Mahsuds, and 
we hope that before long these iroublo.some but inevitable operations 
will be brought to a successful issue. Our forces have had a bard 
time of it in difficult country under the severe conditions which 
winter imposes in that region, and I would express my warm appre- 
ciation of the grit and gallantry they have displayed in their advance 
against determined opposition into the heart of the enemy^s country. 
I should like to say in passing that General Climo has been kept 
fully supplied with reinforcements throughout his campaign ; that 
the air force consists of the most up to date machines, of 
full reserve is kept with the force ; and that the latest pattern oi 
heavy mountain howitzer has been employed throughout the 
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oampsign^ We shall now proceed, by a greater concentration of our 
forces at strategic points and by a vigorous extension of roads fitted 
lor meohaiiical transport, to secure our more effective future domina- 
tion of this portion of the frontier and protection of our border 
tracts. 

“ Further south the Shoranni tribe, including both the sections 
under the North-West Frontier Province and Baluchistan, have sub- 
mitted, and the tribes of the Zhob Valley have given no trouble. 

“ To sum up then : 

“ The position in our Frontier, complicated and difficult though 
it is, is being gradually straightened cut. 

In conclusion his Excellency perorated : — 

“The present is indeed a critical time in the world’s history 
when every nation which hopes to maintain or advance its 
position in the community of civilised States must stand firm 
by its traditions and sot up bulwarks of sanity and modera- 
tion against the forces of disorder and destruction. In India 
I see no grounds for pessimism. There may be clouds in 
our sky, hut the shadows they cast are relieved by much that is 
bright. In his deep concern for India’s welfare in these days of 
stress and change His Majesty the King Kmperor has issued to the 
Indian people a gracious Proclamation, The Royal Message, full 
of inspiration and hope, has been acclaimed throughout India, and 
you will have an opportunity of acknowledging it when Mr. Sinha’s 
Resolution comes before you. The Proclamation ends — 

* It is my intention to s.’ml my tU*ar sou, the Pnnco of NValc's, to Imlia next 
winter to iuaugnrut' on my bv*half the new Chamber of IVinces and the new 
(’’onstitutious in British India. 

‘May he find material good-will and confidence prevailing among those on 
whom will rest the future service of the country, so that success may crown 
their labours and progressive enlightenment attend their ailministration. And 
with all ruy p'ople I pray to Almighty Go<i that by Jlis wis< lorn and under 
II is guidance India may be Ixl to greater prosperity and contentment ami may 
grow to the fulness of political frccnlom.* 

“To this we will answer AmenP 

After IlU Excellency’s speech. Sir George Barnet laid on the 
table a statement showing the quantities and values of materials 
supplied to the Allies and the United Kingdom during the war at 
controlled prices* And then there were several questions and answers 
of no great importance. 

Sir George Lowndes next moved a Bill to amend the Pro- 
> inoial Insolvency Act (1907). It was resubmitted to a select com- 
mittee for consolidation purposes with orders to report before 
1st March. 

31 
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Sir George Barnes then introduced a Bill to amend the 
Indian Steamships Act (1884) and explained that this was intended 
to impose a penalty on the master and owner of a ship for carrying 
passengers in excess of the number specified in the certificate of 
survey. He was followed by the Commander-in-Chief who intror 
duced a Bill to amend the Indian Army Act (1919) to make provi- 
sions for the speedy disposal of the moveable property of persons who 
are missing in the same way that the property of the killed are 
dealt with. 

Mr. Shafi then introduced a Bill to modify certain provisions of 
the United Provinces Town Improvement Act and explained that 
the Bill had been prepared at the request of the Government of 
the United Provinces on the lines of the Calcutta Improvement Act 
(1911). This concluded the formal business of the Couiicil. 

The First Resolution 

Mr. Sinha moved : — 

“That this Council rccommfcn<l8 to the Governor General in Council that he 
may be [il^asjd to transmit, through the proper chanru I, to II is Maji'Sty the 
Kmg-Kmperor the following humblo Tcprcsentatioii • — 'That this t'-uncil begs 
h*ave to tender to His Most Gracious Maiesty tlu* King’Kinpt ror its dutiful 
homage and loyal devotion and to expr. ss its sense of profound grat(*fulneb8 
for tile Royal Proclamation issued by His Majesty on the memorable occasion 
of his ha\iiig given his Royal assent to the Government of India Bill, guide 
in future tle‘ p<»licy o{ His Majesty’s ofticers to enable th(‘ Indian nation to 
attain fiiM responsible govi-rnment and full political freedom as an Ofjual 
member of the British Commonwelth. 

Felicitous speeches were delivered by both sides, official and 
non-official, excepting a jarring note raised by Mr. Banenea who 
was sorry that Mr. Montagu and others in connection with the 
Reforms were not thanked as well in the Resolution which was 
however passed unanimously. 

Delhi — February J920, 

The Council met again on February 4th. After some unimportant 
interpellations Mr, Shafi moved that the new Census Bill bo 
referred to Select Committee and Sir George Barnes introduced the 
Indian Steam vessels Act Amendment Bill. The Bill to consolidate 
and amend the law relatmg to Government Securities was moved 
by Mr. Hafloy and referred to a Select Committee. Sir William 
Vincent next moved that the Charitable and Religious Trusts Act 
be referred to Select Committee. Mr. Chanda, supported by 
Pundit Malaviya, opposed and moved an amendment that the 
motion do stand over till 1921 , on the ground that some of the moh 
important Provincial Governments bad opposed it and that the Local 
Councils were the more appropriate bodies for passing such a measure. 
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The majority of iion-ofticial members, however, were in favour of 
Sir William Vincent’s motion, for the mismanagement of religious 
trusts in India were becoming a great scandal and could no longer 
be tolerated. Sir William’s motion was passed by 35 voting against 
2, The Workmen’s Broach of Contract Amendment Bill was then 
moved and referred to a Select Committee by Sir William Vincent. 

Mr. S. N. Baneiji then moved : — “That a Committee be appoint- 
ed to examine the scheme of colonisation which the deputation from 
British Guiana desired to put forward and also to meet the deputa- 
tion from Fizi wich had arrived in India, and to any proposals which 
they had to put forward, and to report thereon and make recom- 
mendations to the Government of India.” This proposal gave rise to 
a considerable discussion on the position of Indians abroad. 

The motion should have been made by Sir 6. Barnes but it was 
thought expedient to have it moved by a non-official to give it an air 
of Indian support. There was, however, a strong objection from the 
Indian members, excepting Mr. Bannerji’s friends, and a chorus of 
indignation was raised by Pundit Malaviya, Mr. Patel and Mr. 
Khaparde. Mr. Sinha moved an amendment that the Committee 
proposed should examine the report generally on the status and 
position of His Majesty’s Indian subjects in all the British Colonies. 
The official and European members strongly opposed the amendment 
and supported the original motion of Mr. IBannerji. Mr. Kliaparde 
moved an amendment that the credentials of these deputations, 
whether they were bona-fide representatives of their Govts, or 
merely interested planters, T)e examined ; it was accepted along with 
Mr. Banerji's resolution which was passed, 

Dilhi — February ii, 1920, 

The proceedings opened by several questions being asked and 
the replies elicited that Government were net prepared to reduce 
Biilway faro to pre-war rate, and that Government could not allow 
tb whole council to consider the Rules that were being framed 
under the New Reform Act. 

Sit George Lowndes presented the Select Committee’s rej^ort 
on the Provincial Insolvency Bill and Mr. Shaft that on the Census 
Bill. Then followed in quick succession the passing of the Indian 
Steam Ships Bill, the Bill to amend the Indian Army Act 1911 ; 
and the Bill to modify the United Provinces Town Improvement 
Act 1919. Sir William next moved for leave to introduce a Bill (o 
amend the Indian Taiiff Act 1894 and explained that the object 
of the Bill was to abolish the present system under which Taritf 
duties ar^ levied on certain firearms and parts thereof and to subs- 
titute a general ad valorem duty of 20 per cent, on all articles 
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mentioned in entry 45 of the Act subject to a minimum rate in the 
ease of the first eight articles^ all relating to firearms and their i^rts. 
The Bfll was introduced without comment* 

The Dacca University Bill 

Mr. Shafi then rose and moved that the Dacca University Bill 
be referred to a Select Committee of eleven members. In the course 
of his speech be said ho was greatly struck with the possibilities 
of Dacca as a University centre. The present buildings there would 
be extremely suitable for University purposes. During his three 
weeks stay in Calcutta he found his confidence in the broad-minded- 
ness of the educational circles in Calcutta was not misplaced and that 
there was no opposition to the scheme. 

Mr. Surendra Nath Banerjea while offering a cordial w'elcome 
objected to the question of communal representation w^hich found 
a place in the Bill and he thought that the control was largely 
official and he would add to the Faculties of Arts, Economy and 
Law also those of Medicine, Engineering and Agriculture. 

Mr. Nawab Ali Cbaudhri in a lengthy speech approved of the 
University but said it did not go far enough to satisfy the 
aspirations of the Mahomedaris of Eastern Bengal. Mr. Sastri 
said that all sections of the community w^elcomed the University, 
But be deprecated generally (he extension of communal represen- 
tation in educational areas. But if it was absolutely essential in 
the case of the Dacca University it must be temporary. He strougly 
advocated the appointment of expert professors from all parts of the 
w’^orld and condemned the proposed recruitment rules laid down 
for professors. Sir Dinshaw VVacha thought his Mahamodan friends 
were rather narrow- minded and he agreed with Messrs. Sastri and 
Sarma. His idea of a university was that it should Iks a temple 
of free thought. He could not support the idea of a university of 
this nature. 

Pundit Malaviya while welcoming the University thought that 
Arts, Science and Law should bo added to the faculties and the 
University be modernised. The restraints imposed upon the 
University authorities were too severe. With regard to communal 
representation ho admitted that Mahomcdatis bad not bad all the 
representation they deserve, but they all wanted Dacca to be a 
model University. After other speakers had t\.oVen Mr. Shafi in 
reply said that all the points raised wouM bo carefully considered 
in the select committee and it would be premature for him to gay 
more. With regard to communal representation he said he w'as 
surprised to find this point raised to-day. Ho thought the Hindu 
community might have been more charitable to the little Muslim 
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community of Eastern Bengal and drew attention to the rules and 
regulations of the Hindu University. The Pundit objected to the 
attack made upon him and twice endeavoured to interrupt but 
Mr. Shaft proceeded to strongly defend communal representation. 
Another question was the non-affiliation of mofussil colleges with 
the Dacca University. This principle the Government had accepted 
and would not depart from. Motion to submit the Bill to select 
committee was then passed. 

Mr. B. N. Sarraa then moved that “the headquarters of the 
Government of India be permanently located in one place and that 
a suitable centre if necessary bo selected for the purpose.’" He 
moved this resolution because the Reform Bill and the new conditions 
rendered this matter necessary. It was only a matter of time when 
the people of Irdia would be enabled to settle thoir own domestic 
details. New Council buildings would be required and it was a 
question of whether there should be one or two capitals. He argued 
that the oonvonieiice of the members of Council must be considered. 
There wore other centres far more convenient than Simla and Delhi. 
The whole question of site should bo reconsidered. Simla was 
impossible as a capital for the Madras Presidency and other remote 
parts of India. It was essential to fix the capital where there 
was public opinion and life, even at the loss of efficiency 
owing to climate. He then urged Fome site being selected in 
the Central Provinces as a now capital purely for the sake of 
covnenience. 

Mr. Chanda moved as an amendment that for the words 
“permaneiitely located in one place and that a suitable centre 
may if necessary bo selected for the purpose” the words “be located 
in Calcutta subject to such modification if any of the old 
])ractic 0 according to which the (government of India are in 
(Calcutta during certain months of the >car and otherwise as 
may bo considered necessary or desirable by the Government” be 
substituted. 

Mr. Chanda made a strong speech in favour of the capital 
being again mov(3d to (Calcutta. He ipioted many old arguments in 
support of his opinion, said both Hindus and Mahomedans regarded 
Delhi as a city of tombs, and pointed to the Victoria Memorial Hall 
at Calcutta as a fitting place for the now Parliament. 

Mr. S. Sinha said he was unconvinced that either the motion 
or the amendment was necessrry. The question on changing the 
Capital every few years did not come within practical politics. He 
held no case had boon made out and he did not recommend Calcutta 
as a place for Government to reside in all the year round. Ho 
opfoe^ the motion, 
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Delhi JSih^ February 1920 

The Council adjourned at this point till the 18th when discussion 
was resumed on Mr. Sarma’s motion. A lot of talk, not a small 
part of which was humourous, was indulged in over an impossible 
question but the long debate showed that the great volume ol 
opinion in the Council including official opinion was against Delhi 
as head-quarters. Several amendments were proposed, none too seri- 
ously perhaps, and then withdrawn, while Sir W. Vincent on behalf 
of Government pointed not that the question had been decided by 
the King and without his sanction the point could not bo re-opened. 
He gave some points in favour of Delhi and said that Government 
could not accept the resolution as that would indicate that Govt, 
was wavering in its decision. Mr. Sarma’s resolution was lost. 

The Council met again next day, Feb. 19th. Mr. S. Sinha then 
briefly moved that there should be a publication of the Patna series 
of the law reports containing the decisions of the High Court at 
Patna as in the case of all other chartered High Courts. Sir George 
Lowndes said that Government could not start this publication for 
various reasons, but they hoped to bo able to do so in April 1921. 
Mr. Sinha then withdrew his resolution. 

Mr. Sinha next proposed that a “mixed Committee ^f non- 
officials and officials should be appointed to consider and report on 
the expediency of assimilating the rules of practice of the various 
High Courts in regarding to the administration of criminal justice 
and other matters.^’ in order to bring all the H. Courts in lino. Mr. 
Sinha said his proposal was strongly supported by the Bar of the 
various courts and spoke at length on his motion. Mr. OhaTida 
supported him. Sir William Vincent drew attention to the 
conditions under which the rules of High Courts were now 
framed. He felt Mr. Sinha's resolution would bo keenly resented 
by the courts. He certainly did not wish the Governinent of 
India to be bitterly attacked by the High Courts and ho depre- 
cated the raising of any controversy between High Courts and the 
Government. Mr. Sinha's suggestion would place the Govornniont of 
India in an impossiblo position. Mr. Sinha argued that the 
Committee would not have the terrible cfTt.u the Home Member 
indicated ; if he agreed, however, to send the papers of this debate to 
the Hon. Judges, he would withdraw his resolution. Sir William 
Vincent said ho would do this and the resolution was then 
withdrawn. 

Imperial Preference 

Sir George Barnes then moved that a Committee consisting of 
Sir Claude Hill, Messrs. Mantley, Sarma, Crum, Baton and Sapni, 
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Sir Dintfhaw Wacha, Sir Zulfikar AH Khan, Sir Fuzulbhoy 
Ciirrimbhoy, Rai Sita Nath Roy, Sir Gangadhar Chitnavis and 
himself should examine the statistics and report whether it is 
advisable or not to apply to the Indian customs tariff a system of 
preference of goods of Empire origin. He said the reason for 
raising this thorny and diflicult question was because the principle 
of Imperial preference had recently been adopted by the United 
Kingdom Government. If India accepted the principle of Imperial 
preference the excise duty on cotton piecegoods must be totally 
abolished. Sir Fazulbhoy Currimbhoy thought this resolution should 
have boon brought on the lines of the Industries Conference {tSee A. 
Ji, Jii2u) in Bombay and moreover, that it should have been delayed 
uiilil the enlarged Council was in being. He would be a strong 
supporter of Imperial preference if it woidd ]>e useful for India. 

Mr, Patel maintained that India was purely a protectionist 
country and ho did not understand why the Government had now 
developed a taste for Imperial preference. Mr. Patel asked : Even if 
the i)olicy of Imperial Preference were adopted with whom was 
India going to doaH Should India give any sort of preference to 
iSouth Africa and b^st Africa who have made themselves prominently 
known as anti-Indian \ Could the Union Governments expect good 
otlices at the hands of Indians whose brothers were wretchedly and 
mo.st deplorably treated in their respective Governments. Unless 
India was a self-governing partisan of the British Empire and unless 
fiscal autonomy was granted to India, this resolution could not be 
safely adopted. 

At this juncture Mr. Crum said it was not easy to separate the 
question of fiscal imlicy from Imperial preference. He understood 
that Sir George Barnes had collected a mass of papers and figures 
for the proposed Committee. He thought the suggested Committee 
would bo useful if the scope of the resolution was enlarged so 
as to embrace the best methods of considering the future fiscal policy 
of India. Mr. Khaparde wondered why this question was brought 
up at the moment. Ho enquired who had asked for it and he 
opposed it. 

Sir Fazulbhoy Currimbhoy, Mr. Sarma and Mr. Patou cordially 
supported Mr. Crum’s amendment. 

Sir Dinshaw Wacha approved the proposal of a Committee 
but the country must be fully consulted and the decision of the 
Committee could not be final or binding on the Government. On 
the whole he wished the thorny question had not been raised. 

Sir George Barnes accepted Mr. Crum’s amendment and said 
that all that Government proposed was a preliminary survey of the 
q^iestioB* The resolution was then put and carried as amended. 
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Relorm Seciecy 

Mn Khaparde nexfc movdd that acommitfcee of all the non-offloial 
members of the Council should consider and report on the rulea and 
regulations framed and to be framed under the Governmemt of 
India Act 1^19. He condemned the policy of “rally the moderates^’ 
and hoped that secrecy should be avoided and that some official 
would also help and give information when it was necessary. 
Mr. Chanda supported. 

Sir William Marris said an informal committee had already gone 
through the matter. The non-official members would bear witness to 
the friendly attitude of the Government of India. He put in 
the plea that he could not ask the Council to scrap their horses in the 
middle of the stream. He thought the small committee now sitting 
was quite large enough ; it was thoroughly representative and got 
through work without waste of time. He explained to the Council 
some of the dihiculties they were faced with and how necessary it 
was to forge ahead in order to be in time for the Prince of Wales^ 
visit, Mr. Khaparde^s motion was a constitutional innovatioiulor 
which there was no authority. 

Mr. Patel asked for the names of the informal committee. 
He thought the Council should elect it in any case. He could not 
understand this remarkable secrecy. This was not the way to 
make the' Keforms a success. He put in a strong claim for the 
non-officials to select their own candidates for this kind of work. 

Mr. Surondra Nath Banoijee said ho was on the committee 
and that both vSir William Marris and Mr. Miukltman had on 
behalf of the Government treated all their (non-officials) suggestions 
with the utmost deference and conciliation. 

Mr. Sinha said he was also a member of the Committee and 
the Government had accepted many of their suggestions. He would 
have preferred to have been elected instead of selected, but he spoke 
strongly of the friendly attitude of the Government. He oppossed 
Mr, Khaparde’s motion which was eventually lost by Govt, votes. 

Delhi-^mh Feh, 1920 

On the Council reassembling on the 20th Feb. Mr. Hailey 
presented the report of the Select Committee on the Bill to con* 
soltdate and amend the law relating to Government securities. 

Mr. Sinha next proposed that "‘a mixed Committee be 
appointed which should foimulate a scheme for the amalgama* 
tion of the Oriya speaking tracts administered MadraSt Bengal 
and the Central Provinces with the existing Orissa division of Behar 
and Orissa.” The Kaja of Kanika warmly supported the motian* 
Mr. Banoijea wished the resolution bad been broiuler in its soope 
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ftnd thal the Committee might consider the question of the 
Oriya population being placed under a separate administration of 
their own. 

Sir William Vincent said the Government was very alive to the 
disadvantages under which the Oriyas suffered, but argued that final 
changes of administration of territory should be made after the new 
Councils had come into being and added that he was ready to 
advice the Viceroy to have enquiries made into this matter for the 
l>eiiefit of the new Councils and he hoped that that would meet 
the case. 

Mr. Sin ha thanked the members for their cordial support, 
accepted the Home Member’s assurance and withdrew his resolution. 

Mr. Patel next moved that a committee be appointed consisting 
of an equal number of official and non official members to investigate 
the question of fiscal policy to be adopted by the Government of 
India and to devise and suggest such arrangements as best fitted 
India. Ho said there was no clear understanding on this subject. 
Would the Governmoiit of India have to consult the Secretary of 
State on fiscal matters or not 1 Communication were now going on 
between India and England on Imperial Preference of which the 
Council knew nothing and Indians were not consulted and their 
interests are sacrificed. India should have the same freedom for 
her tariffs as the Self-governing Dominions. 

Sir Fazulbhoy Currimbhoy thought this resolution should have 
been withdrawn after the resolution of yesterday. He thought 
the question was so big that it really retjuired a Commission to 
take evidence. He had ah' ays found the Government of India 
sympathetic towards commerce. Fur the present we should be 
content and not pessemistic. 

Mr. Crum said it was high time India had a right to say some- 
thing about her own fiscal policy, but he could not supV)ort the 
other views of Mr, Patel’s. He entirely agreed with Sir Fu/.ulbhoy 
Currimbhoy that a Committee of the Council could not deal with 
ibis matter. He thought it .should be a commission of experts which 
should visit all commercial centres in India. India might easily 
plunge herself into a maze of difficulties. The questions must be 
approached with the utmost caution and he opposed the resolution. 

Sir George Barnes .said ho agreed that the time was ripe for 
the consideration of the fiscal ijuestion in India. He thought the 
resolution accepted in the Council yesterday really covered the 
ground. 

Mr. Patel replying said that no one really believed that the 
fiscal policy of India wm uotldictafced from Hume and met the other 
aguments advanced. The resloution was put and lost ly 40 to 14. 
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Mr. Sinha neict moved that Bihar and Oriesa be included in 
the group under the Government of India Act which fixed the 
maximum annual salary of Governors at Rs. 128,000 and members 
of the Executive Council at Rs. 64>000. It was lost by 13 to 38 
votes. 

Sir, — It appears to be commonly supposed that European opinion 
in India approves of the methods adopted by the military authorities 
during the recent disorders in the Punjab. 

We desire to express an opinion which we believe to be shared 
by many of our fellow. 



Imperial Budget 
of India 1920 



REVENUE. 

Principal Heads of Revenue — 
Ijand Revenue 
Opium 
Salt 

Stamps •>. 

Excise 
Customs 
Income tax 
Other Heads 


Budget Estimate, 1920-1921 
in 100£ 

... 23,711,2 

2,942,0 

4.488.4 

7.607.5 
... 13,540,6 

... 17.009,7 

... 11,330,4 

6,169,8 


TOTAL PRINCIPAL HEADS ... ... 86,699,6 

Interest ••. ... ... ... 3,716,6 

Posts and Telegraphs ... ... ... 6,184,2 

Mint ... ... ... ... 679,5 

Receipts by Civil Departments ... .... 2,086,2 

Miscellaneous ... ... ... ... 6,276,8 

Railways : Net Receipts ... ... ... 21,774,7 

Irrigation ... ... ... ... 5,946,2 

Other Public Works ... ... ... 371,3 

Military Receipts ... ... ... ... 1,519,6 


Total Revenve ... ... 134,252,6 

EXPENDITURE. 

Direct Demands on the Revenues ... ... 13,410,1 

Interest ... ... ••• ••• 8,192,5 

Post and Telegraphs ... .•• ... 6,073,5 

Mint ... ... 264,8 

Salaries and Expenses of Civil Departments ... 28,250,2 

Miscellaneous Civil Charges ••. ... ... 8,634,7 

Famine Relief and Insurance ... ... ... 1,000,0 

Railways : Interest and Miscellaneous Charges ... 15,284,2 

Irrigation ... ... ... ... 4,381,4 

Other Public Works ... ... ... 9,074,1 

Military Services ... ... ... 41,619,5 


Total Expen ditvue, Imperial AND Provincial ... 136,076,0 
Deduct — Provincial Deficits, that is, portion of Provincial 

Expenditure defrayed from Provincial Balances. 3,827,0 


Total Expenditure charged to Revence. 

SvRPLCB 


132,248,0 
2,004; 6 


134,262(6 


Total 


*«« 



Financial Statement 
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speech of the Hon’ble W. M. Hailey 

“ I shall deal first with the facts and figures of the financial 
year now drawing to a close. While for our partner nations in the 
great War it has been a year of deinobilisation, a year in which 
they have been able to devote (heir efforts to making a beginning 
in the reorganisation of their social and industrial forces, we have 
had troubles of our own which, if small in comparison with w’^hat 
Europe baa endured during the last four years, have nevertheless 
had a dominant iriHuence on our finances. But foi the Afghan 
war and Waziristan campaign, there was nothing in the history 
of th.^ year which would have ])een likely to disturb our budget 
anticipations. Scarcity conditions, resulting from the monsoon 
failure of v^ersisted through the earlier months of 1919, and 

before June (amine had iKjen formally declared in twelve British 
districts and certain Native States. But though the area affected 
by the scarcity was unusually wide, the maximum number of persons 
on famine relief tvas less than ono-tenth of the number on relief 
in 1900. All aj)prehension of really severe famine conditions 
Wiis relio\ed on the arrival of the monsoon. Somewhat late in 
coming and at first ill -distributed, it declared itself in strength 
towards the end of July and finally gave a rainfall such as India 
had not seen for many years past. It is true that, though the 
monsoon relieved the immediate actual scarcity, it did little to 
reduce the prevailing and widespread stringency due to high prices, 
which has caused and is still causing great distress to all classes on 
fixed wages and fixed incomes. We have w itnessed the inevitable 
reaction in strikes and threatened strikes throughout the country ; 
the temporary provision made in the shape of allow^ances to lower 
paid Government servants has already added seridualy to our 
expenditure, and both the Imperial and Provincial Governments 
have bad to include in the figures for the coming year largo 
provision for the revision of their subordinate establishments. 
But ii many of the poorer classes were suffering from the stress 
of prices, the geneal economic conditions were undoubtedly 
favourable to trade, With the gradual improvement in freightage 
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and traffic facilities both imports and exports have increased. 
There has been a marked improvement in the balance of trade in 
favour of Indian That balance in the first nine months of the 
year amounted to 64 crores as against 35 in the previous year, 
and an adverse babnce of 5 crores in 1917. A further proof of 
the growing prosperity, and a clear evidence of the extent to which 
India has accumumted coital during the war, was afforded by 
the remarkable growth of company flotations during the year. Wq 
may take somewhat divergent views of some aspects of this extensive 
flotation of capital issues ; for the present I only adduce it as 
encouraging evidence of India’s increased interest in the economic 
use of money and her obvious ability to finance an era of industrial 
expansion. 

f^p to this point, with the exroptioit of the strain caused 
by the Afghan war and the internal pressure of high prices, the 
financial history oi the year has presented no unusual features. 
There is, however, another side to the narrative of more peculiar 
interest to-day, and one with which 1 know the Council will wish 
that I should deal in some detail : I mean the history of currency 
and exchange during the year. We fortiumtely had no such 
violent currency crisis as that which Lord Meston described so 
graphically last year. Though wc have used up the great bulk 
of the bullion secured to us by the Pittman Act, and which saved 
us from inconvertibility last year, we have now a reasonably strong 
bolding of silver coin. In October it stood at 35 crores, the highest 
since 1915; it stands to day at over 28 crores. Strong as our 
holdings are, we shall not be in calm water till we can be assured 
of laying our hands on fresh supplies to replenish the gradual 
process of absorption now taking place — ^a difficult matter in the 
present state of the world’s markets. We have, therefore, reluctantly 
been obliged to retain the restrictions on the free encashment 
of notes at our district tTeasuries ; and to maintain the check on 
the movemient of silver by train. But if the silver position has 
not caused us any great anxiety, the movement of exchange has 
been of engrossing interest during the year. Lord Meston explairied 
last year bow the ri^e in exchange followed the breaking away of 
silver from its pre-war level. That process has continued, and 
the further changes which have been made in the rates for Council 
drafts have as before been dictated by the threat of a heavy loss 
on coinage and the dainger to our silver currency caused by the 
ptemium on the export of rupees. 

“The ctosing fortnight of the last financial year introduced 
a new factor into the probhm^ whidi has rapidly grown to doifilnate 
every otter feature^ In Jdarefa last official support of the American 
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Exchange with England was withdrown : the dollar exchange, 
weighted down by the indebtedness of Europe and the balance 
of trade against her, commenced to fall ; and the American price 
of silver ceased to be the one dominating factor in determining 
the rupee sterling exchange. The rate at which India could acquire 
silver for coinage no longer depended solely on the price of silver 
iii dollars, but was adversely affected by the smaller number of 
dollars that could be obtained for the pound sterling. Moreover, 
the rising price of silver itself received a new impetus early in the 
current year, through the removal in May of control in America. 
The lower exchange value in America of the pound sterling, and 
the rapid rise in the price of silver in American currency, necessarily 
entailed the raising of the exchange value of the rupee, if we 
were not to see our silver coins smuggled out of the country and 
our currency notes made inconvertible. In May the rate for 
Council drafs, which had remained stationary at Is. 6(L for over 
a year, advanced to Sd, and this was followed by further rises 
till in December the rate stood at 2s. id. 

‘'To counteract as far as possible inconvenience to trade from 
the instability of exchange, Council and sterling drafts have been 
offered for sale as freely as our resources in India or at home, as 
tho case may be, have i>ennitted. During the first nine months 
of the year the demand for Councils insisted with varying degre 
of urgency, until January when a complete reversal of the position 
occurred. The Currency Committee had just completed their 
sittings and their conclusions were awaited. The export trade 
the time wa.s not urgently calling for finance, and t lo uncertainty 
as to the future led a number of remitters to take advantage of 
the 2s. id. rate then prevailing, A demand for sterling drafts 
arose and during January Reverse Councils to the extent of five and 
hall million were sold. This recital of the changes which the 
year 1919 has witnessed in the exchange value of the ruppee brings 
me to a consideration of the new orientation which has recently 
l>een given to our policy, with the acceptance by the Secretary 
of State of the recommendations of tho Indian Currency Committee. 
We have accepted without qualification the Committee’s conclusions 
which are substantially on the lines which we ourselves recommen- 
ded in October last. It is possible that the Secretary of State’s 
decisions on certain of the Committee’s recommendations may 
be the subject of discussion or legislation in this Council. For 
the present, I will merely indicate the two outstanding features 
of the Committee’s recommendations ; these are, firstly, the linking 
of the rupee to gold, and secondly, the adoption of a ratio therefor 
cc^uivalent to one teuth of the gold contents of the sovereign. 
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“On the first point, I think it may fairly be said that tberd 
is a strong body of opinion that the Committee's conclusion was 
inevitable. Linked to sterling, the rupee would share with the 
latter all its fluctuation of fortune. Every rise of prices in sterling- 
using countries would inevitably, by the mechanical linking of the 
rupee to the pound, communicate to this country the same shrinkage 
in the purchasing power of money and until sterling regained its 
parity with gold, India would be saddled with an unstable and 
fluctuating standard of value. VVe should continne to share with 
the United Kingdom all the evils of inflated prices, it would bo 
impossible to give any definite gold value to the rupee, or to say 
what amount of silver a rupee could ])urchase in America ; while 
restrictions on the movements of the precious metals would have to 
be continued indefinitely. 

“As regards the second point, the actual rate to be adopted for 
the ratio between the rupee aiid gold, the matter is more controver- 
sial : and fears have been expressed in some ((uarters that the rate 
of Ks. 10 to the gold content of the sovereign is too high, and may 
inflict injury upon our export trade. 1 will only emphasise two 
considerations, bearing on the choice between a high and a low rate, 
which seem to roe to outweigh all others. The first is that, if the 
high prices now prevailing in most foreign countries are to bo brought 
into relation N^ith Indian prices on an exchange basis for the rupee 
at anything approaching the old level of ] >. Ad,, then the conse- 
quences to the people of this country would be little short of 
disastrous ; the present level of internal prices would bo stereotyped, 
or as is more probable, would advance to heights even now un- 
thought of. The interests of the many millions of consumers in 
India, whose margin of subsistence is at the best none too large, 
must come before those of any other class. Secondly, a return to a 
low exchange would very seriously imperil all chance of maintaining 
the convertibility of the note issue. If the rut^ee were linked on to 
gold at a rate of 15 rupees to the gold c ontent of a .sovereign, it 
would be inq>ossible to maintain our silver currency unless the price 
of silver in America rcmaine.d below 92 cent?. At 10 rupees to the 
sovereign we can purchase silver and coin rupees therefrom up to an 
American price of 138 cents, which is well above the melting point 
of the currency of almost every other country. 

‘"Unfortunately (and 1 come now to the fact which will bo 
moat prominent in the minds of the Council and the public to day in 
this connection tiecause the result of the working of these theories is 
perhaps of more interest than the actual theories thomaelvea), at 
about the time the Report was published the dollar- sterling exchange 
which had already fallen heavily, took a further downward plunge^ 
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In Ihese circumstances, the linking of the rupee to gold necessarily 
caused its exchange value as expressed in sterling to rise by several 
pence. The demand for reverse Councils became unprecedentedly 
great and the exchange markets could have absorbed considerably 
more than the £11 million of reverse Councils which we sold during 
February, This fact resulted in a considerable divergence between 
the gold rate at which, following the Currency Committee's policy, 
wo have been selling reverse Councils and the actual market rate. 
Speculators and profiteers have not been slow to take advantage of the 
situation. The effect of the heavy remittances made, a.^companied 
by a sudden attempt to realise assets, was sensibly to tighten 
money. The present situation is one that requires caution in hand- 
ling, and we have been in continuous communication with the 
Secretary of State in the matter. The general lines of the legisla- 
tive measures which with the sanction of the Council we propose 
to take, have been explained in a public announcement made on 
February the 23rd. Theolqcct of these measures is to provide for 
the continued SeUe of reverse Councils with the minimum embarrass- 
ment to the market through the withdrawal of funds, and I do not 
think I need say any moie on the subject on the present occasion. 
But I must add a warning that a prolonged continuance of the 
present conditions would inevitably react upon our whole ways and 
programme for next year, which now, ])y reason of it^^ very magrii- 
tuao, far more dependent than formerly upon Indian money condi- 
tions. 

“This account of the course of exchange, and of the measures 
which have now hocn taken to adjust our policy to the changed 
conditions of the time, brings mo to a matter which is of consider- 
able importance in dealing with our revised estimates and our 
budget anticipations, and to which I must devote some explanation. 
Our accounts have throughout the \ car continued to bo kept on a 
Is. id. basis and the Secretary of State has decided that, for the 
purpose of this Finanoiil Statement, th(M'onvei\''ion of rupees into 
sterling and rn'm shouhl be etlectcd at the old level. This 
results in a number of complications, particularly as regards our 
capital arul romittanoe transactions, to which I shall refer in due 
course. In order that the Council may judge of the aspect of our 
budget on the 2s. basi.s, which the Secretary of State has decided 
to adopt for all our accounts and statistics with effect from the 1st 
April next, I have liad a separate statement i>reparcd showing the 
budget estimates of revenue and expenditure for the next year as 
recast on the now basis. The matter with which I am more imme- 
diately concerned is the method by which wo propose in the revised 
and budget estimates to treat our gain by exchange, We estimator 
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that .during the current year the net gain, that is, the gain aftef 
deducting the loss on rupee coinage and on gold purchases, 
acquisitions and sales, will amount to Rupees Eleven and three 
fourth crores. 

“Now it will be at once obvious to Hon'ble Members that in 
this “gain’’ there is a great element of artificiality, and that it 
would not be correct to assume that whenever our accounts show 
a gain on exchange this represents a real accretion to our resources, 
for the so-called gain we obtain every time we transfer a million 
pounds to the Home Treasury is liable to be turned into a loss 
if the amount has to be retransferred to India. There are, how^ 
ever, certain of our operations, the exchange gain in respect of 
which we are eii titled to regard as real and permanent. Most of 
our capital outlay on railways consists of purchase of machinery 
and stores in Europe or America. We have decided therefore, in 
view of the large sums involved, that our capital accounts should 
properly get the benefit of the higher rate of exchange prevailing. 
Accordingly, out of our total gains by exchange of Rupees Eleven 
and three fourth crorcs in the current year, Rupees Seven and 
one fourth crores will bo credited to the railway, irrigation and Delhi 
capital accounts. 

“There remains, then, Rupees four and half crores to be dealt 
with, and when considering how this should bo treated, we are met by 
another fact of capital importance. The definite abanfionmenb for 
accounts purposes of the Is. 4d. rate, and the adoptions therefore 
of a rate of 2s. to the ruppee, will result in our accounts showing, 
what, after all, is merely an accomplished fact, a serious capital loss 
on our sterling holdings, more particularly on those which form (he 
sterling portion of the Paper Currency Reserve. Without entering 
here into the details on which the calculation is ])ased, I may say 
that the deficiency in our Pav)er Currency Reserve, assuming a 
revaluatio]] on a 2.s. basis, may ultimately amount to nearly 
R40 crores. 

“I wish to emphasize very strongly that the making up of this 
deficiency is not a matter which can Ihj postponed indefinitely, or 
can be regarded as of the theoretical rather than of practical im\K)r* 
tance. Quite apart from any question as to our Lgal responsibilities 
under the Paper Currency Act, the circulation of our currency notes 
rests ultimately upon public confidence, and we cannot contemplate 
with equanimity a position in which the amount of the securities 
held in the Reserve is patently insufiiciont to cover the circulation. 
The importance of adopting speedy measures to supply this defioi- 
ency is obvious ; it is equally obvious that this object should have 

first call upon the gain by exchange, seeing that they are both 
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due to one and the same cause. After consultation with the Sec- 
retary of State, wo have decided to earmark the residue of the 
currerit year’s exchange gain, amounting to and half crores, for 
meeting this deficiency. 

“l have now finished with the greater part of the technical 
matter and 1 now' come to an account of our actual incomings and 
outgoiTigs. 

“1 will first deal with the ordinary heads of revenue and 
expenditure. In framing his estimate of revenue for the current 
year, Lord Meston was faced with a very obscure situation ; but ho 
took an optimistic view : and events have justified his optimism. 
Ik)th Railways and Customs show a response to the improved 
economic cotiditions of the year . and income-tax has also exceeded 
our budgel expectations, 'I'he net result \\ill be that our Imperial 
revenue w'ill bo and half eroivs agaijist an estimated total 

of 1,29 and half crores. Our ordinary heads of expenditure (exclu- 
ding for the moment the Military Services) will show a nearly 
corros|K)nding excess. Takitig the whole ordinary expenditure 
(excluding Military) the total will amount to RGO crores against 
unanticipated total of Rfi t crores: and the position as betAveeii 
revenue and expenditure is a great tribute to the accuracy of the 
estimates prepared last year by Lord Meston and Mr. IIo\vard. It 
is when we come to take count of the figures of Militaiy expendi- 
ture that the n'sult assumes an aspect entirely contrary to their 
anticipations. They expected a .'<uridus of i,‘fi0(),0()0 ; I have to 
amiounoe a deficit of £14 and one third million. The Budget 
provided for a total Military expenditure of £ U and one fourth 
million, which included XS and throe fourth million, the net result 
being an excess of no loss than .€15 and three fourth million. That 
is a result for which, I know, the Council will to some extent be 
prepared, but which ncNcrthcless rotiuires some justification. 

“In presenting the Military estimates for the current year, it 
was assumed that the year 1919-20 would be one of demobilisation. 
TJnfortuimtoly, as the Council are well aware, this anticipation has 
not been realised. We were compelled not only to postpone the 
disbandment of considerable bodies of additional troops which w^ere 
raised in India in 191 S, but also to adopt every expedient >vhich 
economises human life at the expense of mechanical contrivances 
and which makes life more comfortable on field service. High 
prices rule<l everywhere and these affected not only the cost of 
materia! but the cost of our Indian recruits, including followers. 
IJttt the expenditure was unavoidable ; when it is a question of 

purely financial considerations must necessarily give way. So 
much for our direct expenditure on the Frontier ojwations ; but 
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apart from this tho general military expenditure in the current year 
is as I have said estimated to exceed tho specific provision in the 
budget by eight and one fourth million pounds. The occurrence of 
this excess expenditure, in addition to the direct liabilities of tho 
Frontier operations, has engaged our anxious attention for some time 
past, and in November last, a Sub* Committee of the Executive 
Council was appointed to investigate the causes contributing to the 
excess demand. In the result, while steps were taken to enforce every 
practicable economy, extra expenditure to the amount now stated 
has been found to be inevitable. The detailed figures will bo found 
in the Financial Statement ; the excess is explained partly by the 
cost of the war gratuities and by the increase in the pay of 
personnel ; partly the execution of items, ahead of programme, 
which, though adjustable for accountirjg reasons against the ordinary 
estimates, are more or less directly attributable to the Afghan War. 
In short, regrettable as the excess of ordinary military expenditure 
may have been, it was obligatory, and much of it is of a kind 
which will be of permanent value 

“So much for the details of revenue and expenditure, leading up 
to our deficit of Fourteen one-third million pounds. But the financial 
history of the current year is not yet quite complete, for I must refer 
briefly to the manner in which wo have financed ourselves during 
the year, a question dealt with in that portion of our budget known 
as the Ways and Means section. 1 do not think I need enter into 
great detail hero. One fact I may state by way of preface. Wo 
now no longer sulfer from the difiiculries which caused so much 
embarrassment to Sir William Meyer and Lord Moston, by the fact 
that so much of our cash balarices were locked up in London. It 
has now become possible for the Secretary of State to retransfer 
his surplus balarices to us by means of remittances of gold : and 
the difficulties of the feature are likely to arise not from the kcak 
of our resources but from their amount. Neglecting for the present 
the Secretary of State’s transactions, we have had to provide finance 
in India for 130 crores. Allowing for receipts of gold and from 
reverse Council Bills, amounting together to 80 crores, we have had 
to find 50 crores by other means. It is the method by which this 
sum has been provided which will interest the Council# Our rupee 
loan realised 21 one-fourth crores. We made no attempt on this 
occasion to repeat the special propaganda associated with the two 
war loans ; we had in 1917 and 1918 dipped heavily into the 
pockets of the investing public ; and in the present year we had, 
competing with us, a very large number of new Company issuas. 
The result of our loan therefore is, as 1 think the Council mill 
agfee, of hopeful augury for the future^ 
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“ Leaving oirone aide, as of minor account, the figures of cash 
certificates and savings bank deposits, I come to a source of finance 
which has become of increa^jing importance — if occasionally also of 
some anxiety to us — our Tieasury Bills. Lord Meston entertained 
the hope of being able, during the course of 1919 20, to reduce 
our treasury bill outstandings by about H 22 crores. These hopes 
were defeated by the large outgoings due to the Afghan war and 
the frontier operations, which had to be financed mainly by fresh 
sales of bills; the extent to 'which this was necessary will be 
gathered from the fact that at one period in October our out- 
standings had grown from 49 one-fourth crores on April 1st to no 
less than 68 crores. In Heptember our treasury position was one 
of particular difficulty and, I know, was viewed with anxiety by Mr. 
Howard, There were heavy maturities of bills to meet, and very 
high military issues, while the Secretary of State was drawing on us 
for Councils at the rate of alxuit a crore a week, The proceeds of 
the loan were speedily exhausted, and our balances remained so low 
that all possible sources of assistance had to be exploited. In the 
first place, as in the preceding year, the Presidency Banks were 
able to come to our help, and, all told, their advances to us amounted 
to 18 half crores. Secondly, we were obliged to obtain from the 
Council legal authority to increase our fiduciary issue of notes by 
20 crores. 

“ In December a month in which little revenue is collected and 
when our treasury balances are at the best of times always low we 
hud uo less than 26 half crores of treasury bill maturities to meet. 
During December it seemed from day to day that wo should have 
to fall back on our increased powers of note issue, bur events happily 
took a more favourable turn ; we were not driven to that final 
extiemity, and wo managed to turn the corner till, at the beginning 
of January, our revenue began to come in. Since then our position 
has b^en one of comparative ease ; and wo anticipate that we shall be 
able to reduce our treasury bill outstandings by the end of the 
year to the figure at which they stocnl at the beginning of April last, 
while the whole of the ways and means advances will have been 
repaid to the Presidency Banks. 

** But we have been sailing very near the wind, and the moral 
is obvious. Anything approaching 50 crores of treasury bill outstand- 
ings, to say nothing of the 68 crores reached in October last, is a 
dangerous amount of floating debt for India to carry. We must do 
all i«n our power to reduce our floating debt to more manageable 
prof^ortione. In so far as this is not effected by funding in our long 
term loans, we must aim at utilising any surplus, arising from our 
Oidinary revenues, to strengtiien our ways and means position and to 
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make us less dependent on the particular form of finance with which 
1 have been dealing, 

So much for the history of the year that is ending ; I now 
turn to the budget for the coming year. 1 do not propose to trouble 
the Council with many details of our anticipations under the 
various heads of revenue and expenditure. Broadly speaking, 
they are based upon the belief that there will be no set back in 
general prosperity and that our revenues will continue to show 
that same expansion which has beerrexhibited in the current year. 

“As regard Customs we are budgeting for lis. twenty-five 
half crores, representing an increase of over Rs. 3 crores on the 
expected revenue of the current year. Under Railways we ha\o 
taken an increase of Rs 4 crores over the Rs. 80 crores budgeted 
for the current year. As regards the gains from exchange, I will 
confess at once that it is difficult to frame a reliable estimate of 
what this figure is likely to be next year ; on the best estimate wo 
are able to frame, our total gain during the year wdll amount to 
about Rs. thirty and three fourth crores. Of this amount Rs. tw^olvo 
and three fourth crores will be credited to our capital accounts ; wo 
propose to earmark Rs. 12 crores towards meeting the deficiency 
in the Paper Currency Reserve, leaving Rs. G crores to be credited 
to our revenue account. 

if these anticipations be realised, our total Imperial revenue 
will be nienty-two and half million pounds (Rupees one hundred 
and thirty-eight and three-fourth crores). The estimate assumes the 
discontinuance of the Excess Profits Duty which was imposed as a 
temporary measure in March last. 

On the expenditure side, there is little to bring to the notice 
of Council. Altogether our expenditure under the ordinary heads 
is expected in the aggregate to exceed that of the current year 
by c£3 millions. The most important item, however, is of course 
our military expenditure. We are entering a total figure of .£40 
million, as against fourty-one and half million pounds in the current 
year s budget and the million which we are expecting will 

actually be incurred ; but I would ask the Council to bear in mind 
that whereas out of our figure of fourty one and one-fourth million 
pounds last year only thirty-two and half million pounds was meant 
to be available for the effective service of the army, our figure for 
next year gives thirty eight and half million pounds as so available. 
The question of military expenditure for the coming year has caused 
us no less anxious consideration than that of the excess expenditure 
during the year drawing to a close. The matter is being specially 
examined by the Sub-Committee of His Excellency the Viceroy^s 
Council, to which reference has already been made, and the problem 
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with which they have to deal is one of unusual difficulty. But I 
may say at once that, if India is to maintain in an efficient state au 
army of the strength required for the adequate defence of her fron- 
tiers, the cost of the military services will in future be much in 
excess of the sum which we have been accustomed to allot in our 
budget for this purpose. We obviously cannot revert to the pre war 
standard of equipment, since it would be neither right nor humane 
to deny to our soldiers the advantage which an improved equipment 
ensures, and the new equipment is extremely expensive both in 
initial cost and cost of maintenance. I can give the Council a 
guarantee that the very full data collected by the Array authorities 
have been exhaustively scrutinised ; every feasible economy has been 
effected, and the provision of £i0 million is the least which can 
eaiely be inseited in the Budget. 

“I have given the major details, both of revenue and expendi- 
ture ; and I now come to the net result ; and it is the net result 
which will after all have most interest for the Council this morning. 
The net result is that we anticipate a total expenditure of ninety 
and half million pounds resulting in a surplus of two million pounds. 
This is somewhat higher than that for which we usually budget, 
l)ut if 1 have carried the Council with me in the remarks I made 
just now regarding the grave necessity for keeping down our floating 
debt, it will appreciate our reason for going somewhat beyond the 
usual figure. But what the Council will also desire to know most 
is whether we hope to attain this surplus without increased taxa- 
tion ; and I will not keep thorn in suspense on the subject. 

“In only one direction do wo propose to modify our present 
scale of taxes. The present super-tax on the undivided profits of 
companies and firms has been the subject of criticism in the past. 
In the speech which ho made last year on the Excess Profits Duty 
Bill Lord Meston ga\e on behalf of Government an undertakiiig that 
the (luostion of so readjusting our taxation on incomes as to meet 
these objections would bo considered as soon as the excess profits 
duty ceased to be levied. That lime has now arrived. On the best 
estimate wo have been able to frame we conclude that, if wo relieve 
the undivided profits of companies and firms of the super tax at 
]>resent imposed, which runs up to 3 annas in the rupee, we shall 
lose about Ks. 1,70 lakhs. Wo therefore propose to replace this by 
a new form of super tax, which will be assessed at the fiat rale of 
1 anna in the rupoi* upon the total income of each company in excess 
of Ks. 50,000. The i.ew super- tax on companies is estimated to 
bring us in about Ks. 44 lakhs more than we lose. Wo shouhl have 
been glad of course to have utilised this surplus in regrading the 
lower stages of the ordinary income-tax in order to relieve the 
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poorer taxpayer and to make the stages more symmetrical. But we 
have felt it unsafe to do so at present in view of the necessity, to 
which I have ahmdy referred, of making provision for meeting our 
temporary debt and short term liabilities. 

“I have one more explanation to give in connection with the 
estimates of revenue and expenditure, and it is an important one. 
Both in our revised estimates and our budget for the coming year 
provision has been made for the payment of certain portions of 
India’s further contribution towards the cost of the war offered to 
His Majesty’s Government in pursuance of the Resolution passed in 
this Council in September 1918. These entries have been made 
only provisionally, since the Resolution contained a reservation that 
the offer of this further contributioii should l>e subject to the condi- 
tions and safeguards indicated in Sir William Meyer’s speech. Those 
conditions were that the payment would be recognised in the event 
of two contingencies occuring : — firstly, our having to 6ght on our 
own frontiers and to hiour large expenditure in that connection, and 
secondly, oiir being faced with serious financial burdens in other 
respects such as a famine or great currency crisis. The Council will 
probably agree with mo that the second contingency has not arisen. 
But the expenditure of about £15 million involved by the Afghan 
war and frontier operations of 1919 clearly makes the firal^owjdition 
operative. Whether wo should stand on that condition, or should 
waive it, wholly or in part, is a matter which must be left to 
the verdict of the nor.-othcial Members of the Council. There are 
considerations of weight on both sides. 1 will not attempt to balance 
these here, but in order to provide Honourable Members with the 
material necessary for forming an opinion on the merits of the 
case, I have ai)ppended to the Financial Statement a special note on 
the subject, in which 1 have eiulcavoured to state impartially the 
financial asp3Cts of the case. 

“I will now deal with the demands which wo anticiimte will 
fall on our cash resources during the coming year. The most 
important item is our capital outlay on railways, irrigation and Delhi. 
We hope to continue the progressive railway policy initiated last 
year and arc budgeting for a railway capital expenditure of ,£1S 
million in England and four and half croics in India as compared 
with the £18 million in England and nil in India budgeted for the 
current year. For irrigation w^e are budgeting for £580,000, w'hich 
is all that the Public AVorks Department can spend until some of 
the large new projects now begun or under contemplation reach a 
more developed stage. For Delhi we are onteriug £800,000, which 
is however reduced to £734,000, by a credit for gain on exchange. 
Another very important item is the entry of £10 million for difc- 
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charge of debt. Prom 1920 onwards our various series of War 
Bonds, issued in 1917 and 1918, will mature, and for some years 
their repayment will make a severe call on our resources ; on August 
15th next we have to find over 19 crores for this purpose. 

“Next, we hope to apply 9 crores in making up the deficiency 
in the Paper Currency Reserve : and finally we have to meet heavy 
drawings by the provinces on their balances amounting to over five 
and half crores, largely requiro^l to finance increases in the pay of 
subordinate establishments. Altogether, then, we have to meet liabi- 
lities amounting to £thirty eight and half million. This is a heavy 
liability, and our powers to incur the capital outlay proposed will 
depend to a large extent on the measure to which we can coiuit on 
obtaining money through our rupee loan. We assume, for the present, 
that the Indian public will bo prepared to take up our loan with 
aomethiug of the freedom shown in the current year, and have felt 
justified in taking a figure of 15 crores. Should wo bo disappointed 
in this, we shall he obliged, however reluctantly, to curtail our capital 
programme. With the remainder of the details making up the total 
of thirty eight and half millions I need not now' trouble the Council. 

“1 have now’^ summarised the revenue and expenditure and the 
way» and means forecasts for the coining year ; and 1 can conclude 
a narfitive which I am afraid must have already proved too long 
Tor the patience of many here. But before I do so, 1 inuat allude to 
one financial consideration of ongro-sing intcroftt to most members 
of this Council. I promised a week ago a statement regarding the 
exteiit of the finances which will bo at the disposal of the reformed 
governments uiKler the new^ classification of accounts. The Joint 
Report of 1918 anticipated an Imperial deficit of thirteen and half 
crores, that deficit being ma<lo up by contributions from the 
provinces. This would ha\c left the pro\inces in the aggregate 
with a net surplus of about 2 croro.s. After considering the etfect of 
the pre.senl budget as arranged on a 2 shilling basis, we now feci 
justitied in assuming for the present a reduction of the Imperial 
deficit to G crores, and we hav«" pro\ isionally indicated this figure 
to Lord Mc.ston’s (a^mmiltee on Financial liolalions as the basis of 
their inquiry into the apportionment of contriliutions Wo have 
further indicated that w'e ]>roposc to assume the liability for 
extiriguishing these contributions within a measurable time. The 
result will bo that, adopting figures of the provincial budgets for 
next year, as at present know'ii to us, the Local Governmont.s Will 
1)0 11 crores a year better .off than under the present division of 
revenues between the Government of India and themselves. 

“Let rao now' add a few v ords as to our general positior^ in 
the present and immedialo future. It would indeed have been 
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grateful task had I been able, in presenting to the Council the 
revised estimates of the present year, to exhibit a lesult more in 
keeping with the anticipations expressed by Lord Meston on the 
1st March last year. But if the Afghan war has involved us in a 
heavy deficit, the picture is not entirely devoid of brighter features. 
Our revenue has more than fulfilled the expectations formed last 
March ; our silver reserves stand reasonable high ; and we have 
managed to finance ourselves up to the present without utilising the 
power taken last September to increase the fiduciary note issue. 
For the coming year we take, and experience shows that we are 
justified in taking, an optimistic view of the growth of our major 
revenue heads. Our estimate of expenditure is of course dominated 
by the huge figure which wo have been obliged to insert on the 
Military account, but we hope to finance the increased demands on 
our resources, both civil and military, without any additional burden 
to the country other than that in\olved in the re-arrangernent of the 
super-tax to which I have already alluded. On the capital side we 
contemplate a liberal railw'ay programme ; and wo look forward to 
meeting the repayment of the 19 crores of War Bonds w*hioh fall 
idue in August next. Let mo again emphasise the fact that this 
programme can only bo realised if India givovS a liberal response to 
our rupee loan in the coming year. 

“As for the future, the revenuCvS of India are steadily and 
surely expanding ; and their expansion affords a guai’cnitee, in 
my opinion, of their adecpiacy to meet such problems of 
development as immediately confront the administration of the 
country. Our ])re-occupations lie rather in the provision o 
ways and mea'is to meet our capital liabilities. Our outstanding 
liabilities arc not light ; wo are still carryirtg nearly 50 crores 
of Treasury Bills; and between 192 1 and 192^5 wo have to 
meet 72 crores of short term securities. Meanwhile, our railways 
will not cease to demand fre.sh provision of capital money and we 
have heavy irrigation project .s in view. The solution of the pro- 
blems of the future do ponds therefore on the growing accumulation 
of capital wealth in India, and the interest which the Indian money 
market evinces in our loan issues. We had evidence during the 
war of what India could invest under the inspiration of patriotic 
motives ; the response to our last year’s issue afforded a proof that 
business India accepted our loan as a sound and profita))le security. 
With such proofs before us, and in the belief that the social and 
material development of the country will carry with it an increased 
sense of responsibility for the economic use of its expanding resouf- 
ces, we need not hesitate to look on the future with a full measui^e 
of confidence and trust/’ 



Financial Narrative of the year 1919-20 

' The narrative of the Finance member describing the financial events of 
1920 and propobalh for the next year first btarts by pointing out that wl)ile 
the other partner nations of the Empire have been able to demobilise their 
armies, the armies of India returned home from France, Mesopotamia and 
PaL^stine only to find laid upon them the further task of defending the soil of 
India from a threatened invasion from Afgiiamstan. That peril averted, they 
have had to face a prolonged campaign, and m the most arduous conditions, in 
reducing the Mahsud and Wazir tribes. The effect of these operations is \sritten 
Igirge over the financial history of the year. 

. But for this, die financial In'btory of the year is of fair liar vests, of 
growing revenu s, and, save for tlie continuance of Ingh prices, of general 
prosperity. This year we are fort unatily able to look back on a monsoon such 
as India has not enjoyed for many years past. It nas, it is true, late in declaring 
itself. Altogether the total mouboou lamfall of the year was 9 per cent, in 
excess of the normal. 

Agricultural conditions. 

The failure of the 1918 monsoon, and the widespread epidemic of tlie 
autumn, had their effect on the sparing harvest of 1919, and scarcity conditions 
continued till late in the summer. In 19 ’8 famine had been recognized as 
prevailing m certain parts of the country ; the caily montlis of 1919 saw 
1 amine declared m four districts in the Central Provinces, one district in each 
of the Bengal and Madra.s Presidencies, three districts in Hyderabad, and in 
certain parts of Central India and Kajputana. Tlie figure is less tiian one-tenth 
of the maximum number on rtlief in 1900, althougli the failure of the monsoon 
of 1918 was certainly no less widespread than that of 1899. Scarcity of fodder 
continued during the greater [lart of the year in the United Provinces, the 
Punjab, Bombay, Kajputana and Bengal, and tlie sjiecial couccsBion rates for 
its carriage by rail remained m force in the affected tracts during this 
period. Apart from large grants for distribution in affected areas in tlie 
shape of agricultural loans and advances, a sum of Ps. 1,00,000 was given to 
the Punjab Branch of the Imperial Indian llelii'f Fund to assist the opuimg of 
cheap grain shops in that Province, and grants in relief of local dibtrets aggre- 
gating 118.7,30,500 were made to various provinces by the Tmban Ptoph’s 
Famine Trust. As the monsoon declan’d itself conditions improvcfl rapidly 
towards the end of the year, and at its conclusion all relit f oi>eralion8 had 
ptactically ceased. 

Inspite of a good harvest, high prices raged all along. The autumn harvist 
was good, yet the iincf* of millets, which form the staple food of the people in 
many parts of India, remained abnormally high , while in spite of the prospt^ct 
of a good wheat crop, and of the fact that exports are rigorously restricted, the 
price of wheat is still in the neighbourhootl of fi seers to the rupee. The burden 
of high prices has been ftU in a special degree by tlie large number of low-paid 
Glovernment servants, and both the Central and Provincial Governments, in 
common with other employers of labour, have been obliged to give large increases 
oi pay. The process of revising the pay of establishments continues and will be 
responsible for a heavy increase of expenditure in the coming year. It must be 
remembered, that after a serious failure of the monsoon it genf*rally takes several 
yom of good harvests b.-forc prices approach their former level. There are 
fibiQtors in existence, external to this country, which have operated and are still 
o|»erating to keep prices hi^, viz, the enormous increase in world price s, which 
!s most striking economic effect of the great war, and has been caused, partly 
by the inflation of credit and consequent depreciation of money m the belli* 
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gerent county leB, an4 partly by the flecreas? in productive output resulting from 
the war. Sooner or later, it was inevitable that the general decrease m the 
purchasing power of money elsewhere should react upon the purchasing power 
of the rupee. 

Trade and Commerce. 

General trade conditions have been somewhat unsettled. The upward 
temleiicy of exchange during the whole Of the year induced caution among 
merchants engag ’d in foreign trade, wli I ‘ the shortage ot tonnage during the 
first linlE was, generally speaking, advers* to busiii'^sfi. The net refcult, however, 
has iieen a well mark(‘d increase in the value of imports and exports of private 
merchandise. Tik* total value ot imports during the first nine months of the 
year slioweil an moivase ot over lls. H> cro cs, or 13 percent., as compared with 
the corn'spondmg p'oeod of IfilH, and the total ex[iorts, including le-exports, 
increasrd by l(s, cToivs, or 28 per cout. Tiie balance of trafle, so far as is 
shown by lilt' slatistK’s of mm’oharulis*, trea‘‘iire. Council Bdls and similar 
ivmittanct-H was Ks. (11,20 laI^h^ in favour of India as against Us. 3.'»,(K3 lakhs 
in IhbS Jn imports, the pnncipal increases in the first nine months o£ the 
linaucial year were sugar, non and bte< I, mineral oils, machi -ery and mill works, 
railway plant and rolling stock, all ot which show a rise of over Us. 2 crores 
in value. A heavy decrease occurnd in the nn[iort from April to December of 
cotton mauufactuiVH, amounting to nearly lU. 11 crores. The tonnage available 
for India’s trade increased gradually tin onglioiit the year. The first indication 
of iucreasj occuiT<‘d about Octob;r last. During the nine months April to 
December Ihlh, ttie net tonnage ot vessels entering ports m British India with 
cargoes fiom fore’gu countries and British possessions amounted to 3,032,440 
tons, as against 2,730,037 tons during the corresponding period in 1918, and 
the tonnage ch*ar('d during the saim* period amounted to 4,373,975 tons, as 
agfiin.^t 3,;3i,(>ri!. 

Restrictions on trade. 

DuViUg tile year it has been found possible to free trade of a number 
of the restrictions imposed during tiie war ; and lu July and August last all 
siiecial Vi'strictions on tiade w'lth ex-eriemy couutri'S were removed. All restriC' 
tioiis OH the 1 ‘xport of hides and skins, law ]utc, o Is and oilseeds and a number 
of otluT articUs have al>o b>en removed and owing to the general shortage of 
foodstufirs, tile export of a numbv'r of food -grains has been piolubitcd. 

Company promotions. 

An outstanding feature of the year has been the continuance and 
expaiisjon of company piamiotions. During the eight months April to November 
1919, (1^35 new companies, with au aggregate authorisetl capital of nearly 
hunelred^ixty six and a lialf crores Rupe^es, were registered in British India 
and Mysmv. The number of the previous year amounted only to 158, with an 
evitlence or our financial strength and of hoptful augury for a great industrial 
expansion Others are inclined to describe it as the [irevaleiit investment mania 
and pretlict a »t*vere reaction, acoompa'ued by fimmcial cnees, crashes in the 
share markets and widespread loss. 

Absorption of rupees —Currency and Exchange. 

In 1918-19 the total absorption of silver coin by the puUic amonnli^ 
to Rs. 45 crort‘8 ; in the current year the absorption up to the middle of Febrniffy 
has bt'en about US. 22 crores. St'ptembiT last was the first mohth for tWt 
years during which, taking the whole of India together, there l^a8 not a^t aei^l 
outgoing of rupees. The Madras and Rangoon currency circles alone have tdioWh 
an aggregate net return up to date, but there has been a marlted curtailment 
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the absorption in the T-«ahore and Bombay circles. As a result of the lover 
absorptiout stocks of rup ‘es steadily mcreaseil, until at the end of October 
they reached their maximum of thirty tive ami half crores lis., tlie hijrhest since 
iyi5. This increase has Lk^vu due to the fact that the output of the mints was at 
last able to overtake the isbu<‘s. This has been effected, how<»ver, at t}i(‘ expense 
of using up a great deal of (»ur stock of bullion. In 1918 by the passing of the 
Pittman Art, we procured 200 mdlioii ounces of silver from th<‘ Tnited States. 
At this time last year the rate for Council drafts stoo^l at Is. (id. p'r rupen* for 
immediate telegraphic transfers. Tiio era of a stable exchange lia«l, temporarily 
at least, passetl away, but the rist* of exchange followcil the breaking away of 
silver from its pre-war level. 

Deputation of Sterling. Rise in price of Silver. 

On March the 2 lb<, lOlO, utlicial support «»1 tin* American evehange witli 
Knglaud, originally iutrcMluotHl as a war measure, was withdrawn, an<l the dollar 
exotiangis wcighte<l <lown by the indebt< <lness of Kuro|Xi and the balance* of trfule 
against her, comruencetl to fall. Bnglaiul ha<l ceasc<l to Ix' a frei* gold market 
and the pound bUuling no longer fetcht<l in exciiange the I <lollars and 8(; cents 
which represent tlie e<jui valent of tin* gold sovereign. From bSti the dollar 
sterling exchange drop^x*!! to a lew I of about I. “a i at the eiul of June, and then 
steadily declme<l in fcuccectling months until now it stand in tin* n(‘ighhonrhood 
of JBb The American price of silver ceawMl therefore to Ik* the one clominating 
factor m deUtrmining the ru{K\» sterling exchange. Th(* rate at which India 
couhl acquire sdver lor coinage no longer de|K‘ndt«t solely on the price of silver 
in doUais, but was a^lvcrstdy affcct(*d by the sinall *r niimlHr of di)llars that could 
be obtaine<l for the pouml st<“rbng. Moreover, the rising jirice of silver its<*lf 
reciMVtxl a new* imiKitus early m ttie current ytar, through tlie removal m May 
of control in America. The price of silver, which then stoo<l in tlw* neighbourhood 
of Idl C'lits |K,’r tine ounce, at onee roM* by st»mc 10 cents and, stimulatetl by 
the lirm and long drawn demand of C'lnna, contimuKl to riH<* until it passed the 
melting point of the ilolbir atul stamls now at about IJO. The low’er exchange 
valui m America of the pouml sU'rhng, an<l the lapid rise m the price of silver 
in American currency, necessarily ciitaikd the raising of the exchange value of 
the ru|>et*, if we were not to b*v our sdver coins smuggled out of the country and 
our currency uoUs made jnconvertd>le. In May the rate for t'ouucd drafts, 
which had rcraaincd stationaiy at Is. (»d. for over a year, a<lvanc<<l to Is 8d. 
and this was followtHl by further risi'S of 2d. each in August, September, 
November and December till the rate stootl at 28 Id. 

Effect on exchange markets 

“The tffects these changes have hml upon trade was at once st'en. The rate 
for Council drafts nectK>sarily has a consklerable deUTmining intlueuee on tho 
lates at wdiich export and import transactions are financed. The purchase of 
Coanodi enable the Kxchange Banks to tranbf«*r back to India the funds wd ich 
otherwise would accumulate in Englanrl owing to the la^avy excess in normal 
years of exports over imports. An alternative method of so transfering funds is 
affordcil by the imjKirf of gold and silver. During the greater part of the current 
y ear the embargo on the import of silver has remained in force. The import of 
gold has, however, been jiermitted, subject to acquisition by Government at 
rates notified from time to time, which were ultimately based on the. rates 
adopted for Council drafts ; and since June last, when the embargo on the export 
of gold from America was rt*raoved, the banks liave to some extent availed 
themselves of this method of putting themselves in funds in India, But, whether 
fundi are transferred by the purchase of Council tirafts or by the import of gokl, 
the fate^ at which money can be laki down in Imba, ami consequently the rato 
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at 'Which . can be! b«Migb4^ aiidhotfebivaiMl^ iwittaiicee aoW, hag- hmL 

latg^ly^goveTiied l^tba late^foa Odnactl dfafta. The vaTiationa^ i» these fatgii 

8peculation.«a to^fwpthe* j^obable TariatiDnui^ have accordingly intrcdaoiA 
an cletnent of ioetabiiity^ into exchange which baa at time# haroperod tiie freffloatj 
of business operatiima^ • Banka^'were naturally shy both of remitting to homlmi 
by the purchase o^ex{v>rt‘biiU in exccsaof their salraof 8tc»rUng^ funda 
they might have to retransfer to India at a higher rate of exchange, and also, 
on the other hand, of dyarwing on their balances in London, by their sales of 
sterbug in excjss of thiir fHirchases, to an extent which might necessitate their 
rem ttiiig fuiuls homo at* a loss, sliould exchange fall. Througimnt the y<?iT 
thi*refore th 'ir policy has b^^n largely that of tlie “even keel” ; when irwlieati<'*K!? 
seom.'tl to point to a rise in the Council rate, they were ba<l buyers of export, 
bills, and wh m the opposite condition held, batl sellers of Nterling. 

“To counteract as ftnr as possible inconvenience to trade on this account, 
Council and storing drafts have b en offereii for sale ass f rot ly as our resources In 
Imba or at hom\ as thi case may bo, have permitted. In April last the sale of 
Council drafts, which had for some months b*en snspemdeci, was r(‘-intr(slu(MHl to 
m vt the demaiKl arising from th • fact that tli,* export b lls calling for ti nance 
w,*iv more t.ian could lie covered by the demaiul for outward remittance. During 
the first nm* months of tlie year the demrnaiul for Councils jvrsistid with 
varying d-g rot's of urg< ney. I u general; thioiigiiout Die year a rise in oxehangt* 
tempi mI out rt iuittayicks and dieok^'rl bills, thus rtMlucing tiie ilematwl for Couiicils, 
uni I tlie grailual d^jolme of the tlollar st<*rlmg exchange* and the rise' m the price 
of silver (suggesting that- a further raining of the rate for Counc ls wa« due) had 
the reverse etb‘(5t,,{HMl made tlie demand for Councils more insistent. This see- 
saw motion coTitinu d until January when a corn} deto reveisal of tlie ion 
oeeurreil. TJie Currencyr Coramittt*e ha<l just completed their sittings and f hell 
conclusions were awaited. The export tranie at the time \Nas not urg« ntly culling 
for hnanoA', and the uncertainty a.s to the futur<* le<l a uumbor of remit U'-rs t< 
take advantage of the 2». Js. rate then prevailing. A demand for sterling draft! 
aroso and during January llevcrse Councih to the extent of l o t milUoi 
were sold. 

“The i>ound sterling and the amount of gold contained in tlic ‘mven ign 
which became so maricedv durtf^ last summer and has stths(*r;uently still further 
increami, gave rise to.a^set of ooxnUtions wldcb, itt the opinion of most {Xiopl^ 
lias renderwl it imperative to give to the mpei* some foundation less shifting thA 
the sterling to which it bad hithaito been linked. Otherwise, by inexoraU 
natural laws, results of serions Cotiae<|«i?nee to Uils country might ensue, Linke< 
to sterling, the rupee would idtare with the latter sU its fluctuations of fortutic 
Every rise of prices in sterling twing eo«ntrii*s would inevitably, by the mechani- 
cal Imkrng of the rupee to the pounds- oemmunicate to thia country the mmv 
Hhrinka^ m tlie purchasing power of money, and until sterling regafrufd Us 
liarity with gold, India wouhl he saddled with an unstable and Hnctuatlilg 
h^tandard of value. We should continue to shart* with the UniUil Kingdottt ill 
the evils of inflated prioest It would be impossible to give any definite 
valne to the rupee, or to say whah amount of silver a rupee could f ui chase In 
Amaviaa ; while restriotions on* the movementt o#* the fin*ciou» metals would 
to continue indehidtely. There is no policy that ia without itadtsadvanta^s 
apddt must of eoume b« admitted diat m resuU of linking the rupee to gow^^ 
thai thus rupee-sterling exdwnise iwwt finetuato in the same manner asd& H 
t^iodoUar^tediiig. exoiiaiiige ; itvcatinot ba dimied that this intnodhors aniihi 
(^rjt^in* into that- latge portion* of trad^of Indih which 

Htoi^M^utittg coantrlesi we have Ibok to the interests of Ih 

co^ntiy as a whclfe rather thwn to thamor thesmatfler, though highljr Imporhliil 
wtibn wWeh'is cngag.ddn fdsefgn msds > mfal we think that there can Wn 
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4iii^ that the economic rmteieBtfs of liKlfa’s buge^ ponnlation ^iU be bettcT BcrveU 
^^iving>the rupee an ^ absolute alabilit^tin gold«-^the jultimate stanrlartl ot 
ipf^a^than hy 'asaigning to it a >«tability relative to« Mitandaid which i» itt>elt 
ap^kedly unstable. 

^ “A® regard^ the actual rate to be adapUtl for the ratio between the ruppce 

inud goliUfears Iwive been expre6»ed >n 8<Knae quarters that the rate of Rs. tiO lo 
tb^gold content of the sovereign is too diighi and may inliiot injury upon our 
oapqrt trade* .1 will not repeat here th^> reasons, igivsn in the Commitee’h 
|k[|orti which decideii them not to yield to the induenee of such fears 1 will 
O^y etopiiasise two considerations, bearing on the clioice between a high and 
ah^w^rate, wliioh seem to me to outweigh all others. The first is that, if the 
high price now prevailing inmost foreign countries are to be brought n to 
relation witli Indian prices on an excliange basis -for the rupee at anything 
apiaoachmg the old level of Is. 4d. then the conseqaence to the people of this 
oniiatiy would lie little sliort of disastrous ; the present level of internal prices 
wosld U* stereotyped, or, as is more; probable, would advance to heights even now 
unihouglit of. The inter<‘stK of the many millions of conhumers in India, whose 
margin of subsistance is at the best none too large, must come before those ol any 
otitcT class. Secondly, a return to a low exchange would very seriously inipd’il 
all chance of maintaining the convertibility of the note iS6u-‘. If tlie rujKc 
were link«Hl on to gold at a rate of 15 ruiKTs to the gold content of a soven ign, 
it vould be impossible to maintain our silver currency unless the price of mIvcv 
in America romaine<l, below 112 cents ; if the rate were 12 rupees to the Hivereigu, 


kill corri^af-Kiiuiing silver parity woubl be 115 cents, At JO jupecs to the so\< reign 
we can purchase silver and coin rupees tlierefrom up to an Aimrican price of 
cents, which is well abf»v(- tlie melting point of the currency of almost every 
Other country. I mx’d not point the obvious moral of this important fact. Only 
oiw alter luitive has Uvu miggesteil for staving off ineonvortibiliU — tlse dtbuM.'* 
nii-Ut of the rupee or Uu issue of a <lebas<.<l tsvo lupee price. In all the prtss 
coiumentsim the Commitwe's nqmrt I haw setui ..osvIxtc any support of a 
proposition framdit with such obvious |>olitical and economic dangers. 

“UufoitunaUd), at alKHit the time that the (’uirency roinmittee's Uepoit 
was publi»h(*<l and the Hnnounoement ma<ieof the Secretary of State’s accoptauee 
the main principles uiuh'rlvmg the ('ommittee’s recommendations, the dollar- 
«^ilmg exchange, which had aheiuiy fallen heavily, took a further dowuword 
plunge. In these circumsianceH, the Uukiiig of the rup^e to gold ikhm •^ 8^^^lly 
ita exchange value as expresstnl in sterling lo nsi' by several ikKiic*'. The 
much gft'ater amount of sterling that could W imrchascd by a given number U 
mpx'S imtu rally pro\ Uhnl a great inceiitiie to jieople, with aceumulate*! lunds 
m India, to remit these lo Kngland. The <lemai»l for reverse rouncals became 
uttprccodentiMllv great aqd the exchange wiark<>ts couU have absorUsl considei- 
ably more than the CU mdliou of revenc Count- Is which w'c sohl during 
February. Tills fact rt-suH^slin a consideraU: divergence betwet-n the- gold rule 
attvhich, following the Currency Committee’s policy, wc Imve In-en ^<eU^lg 
ruverm- C^muc U aiul the actual market ratr-. Si>eculato:» imd protueas mue 
not Ixxm blow to take advantage of tbe-ituation. The effect of the heavy reinit. 
tances iiuwie, accora(»anie«l by a smldun atUjmpt to n-nlisi' assets, was seitsibly lo 
tig tv-n money. I ought to point out to the c:ouncil that buch moneUary 
striiigeiKiy a» lias exis»i*d has not beendu • to any withdrawal by Government ot 
|ttudsfro’«the market, since the proci-cds of otw sales of 
up to dak remaiueil in the balanc.-s of the Rn-sidcucy Banks At the same time 
avvord of cautioiiis calb-d for. The extent to which the 8t-crctary of btafe s 
oridSnary cash balances can U- drawn *ou lio meet reverse ( ouned payment 
ttiicessatUy htwaUmit, aial for tltne l)eii»g that limit has Ixxu reached, 
.further sal js will l>e effecUd through, the medium of the Paper thirn^noy Ikscrvc, 
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but thi« process WemUi, in the absence of special measutes. OTclinaxily involve 
some locking up of funds withdrawn from the market. Inflation of currency and 
credit, as most belligerent countries are now finding to their cost, brings ^rlcms 
conse<4uences in its train, but the evils of an unduly rapid deflation may qijrftc 
easily be no less serious. The present situation is one that re<{uires caution In 
handling, and we have been in continuous communication with the Secretary, of 
State in the matttr. The general lines of the I^egislative measures which 
the sanction of this Council we propose to take, have been explained in a pidilic 
aunounceroent made on February the 2Hrd. The object of these measures if| to 
provide for the coiitinuetl gale of reverst* councils with the minimum embarrass- 
ment to the market tlirough the withdrawal of fpnds, and I do not think I nK‘<l 
say any more on the subject on the present oc^sion, except to give a warning 
that a prolonged continuance of the present coiwiitions would inevitably rcict 
upon our whole ways and means prograrame for next year, which, as the Council 
will gather when I come to speak of our finauci:il o|H‘rations in tin* current yittr, 
is now, by reason of its very magnitude, far more dei^cndeiit than formerly ojion 
Imliaii money conditions. 


Financial Narrative 1920-21 

Presented by the Finance Member 

A. — Budget Estimates of Revenue and expenditure 

Budget anticipations. 

This is the last occasion on which tho budget will be framed 
on the existing division of revenue and expenditure between 
♦ the Central and the Pro\incial Governments. The inauguration 
of the Reforms Scheme involves tho abolition of the present divided 
heads of revenue and expenditure ; and under the new financial 
arrangements the revenue and expenditure pertaining to each 
Iiarticular subject of administration will follow the administrative 
division. I shall deal subsequently with the broad effect which 
tho new arrangements will have on the respective resources of the 
Oovernmerifc of India and the provinces. Meanwhile, our budget 
anticipations arc of some importance as affording the latest a\ailablo 
information on the manner in which the new arrangements will 
aifect the finances of tho Central and Provincial Governments. 
I do not propose to trouble the Council with many details of our 
anticipations under the various heads of revenue and expenditure. 
Broadly speaking, these are based upon the belief that there will 
be no set back in general prosperity and that our revenues will 
continue to show that same expansion which has been exhibited 
in tbe corront year. 
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Customs,--! have already mentioned that during the current 
year we expect to realise a total Customs revenue of about il23 
and one third crores. We may reasonably expect that next 
year freight difficulties will have largely disappeared ; on the other 
hand) we cannot expect that the producing power of European 
countries will raach anything like the pre-war level, and we can 
hardly count on that heavy inrush of commodities which might 
otherwise be expected with the full return of peace conditions. 
Kevertheless, there seems no reason to anticipate that the steady 
growth shown in our Customs returns of the current year will not 
continue, and we are consequently budgeting for R25 and half 
crores, representing an increase of over R3 crores on the expected 
revenue of the current year. This figure assumes no change in our 
Customs tariff other than the recently announced abolition of the 
import duty on silver. 

Railways, — Under Railways we are budgeting for continuance 
ol that steady growth in traffic receipts which has been so marked 
for some years, and we have taken an increase of Ut crores over 
the tt80 crores budgeted for the current year. On the other hand, 
we anticipate a considerable rise in working expenses in order to 
continue the renewals and replacements necessitated by the forced 
neglect during the war, and altogether we expect that the net 
receipts will be U34 crores or the same as in the current year. 

Exchaiuje, — I have already explained the complications arising 
from the largo credit which we got in our accounts from gains by 
exchange. I will confess at once that it is dllllciilt to frame a 
reliable estimato of what this figure is likely to be next year, . 
No one Can predict the extent to >\hich the pound sterling may 
depreciate or appreciate during the next twelve months, and it is 
impossible to say what variations may take place in the rupee 
sterling exchange which, under the policy recently inaugurated, 
must rise or fall accordirjg as the pound ptcrli!)g falls or recovers 
in terms of gold. And apart from the question of the actual rate, 
it is equally impossible to forecast the actual volume of our remittance 
transactions in either direction. From the remarks I have already 
made on this rrattrr earlier in this narrative, it will bo clear that 
a few millions mor^ or loss of Councils or reverse Coucils will make 
a very largo difference in the total of the so-called gain. We have 
assumed that the average rate for the rupee sterling exchai^e will 
not be below 2^. 0 *. ; on the best estimate we are able to frame, 
our total gain during the year will amount^ to about R30and throe 
fourth crores. Of this amount Iil2 and three fourth crores will, for 
the reason which I have already given, be credited to our Railway, 
Irrigation and Delhi capital accounts. We propose to earmark 
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lUr2 eror«s (as ikgainsrt R4 and half cppres in the ourrent year) 
towards. meeting the defioiancqy in the Pa|>er Currency Beservet 
laaving B6 crores to he credited to our revenue account. 

J£ these. anticipations be realised, our total Imperial revenue 
will be ^92 and half million (Bl,38 and three fourth orores). The 
eatimate assumes the discontinuance of the Excess Profits Duty 
wdiioh was imposed as -a - temporary measure in March last. 

Expenditure. 

0n the expenditure side, the only marked variations which 
me ianticipate’ under the ordinary heads are — (1) An increase of 
aver £i\ and one third million over the current year’s expenditure 
on Fomts and Telegraphs due to the inclusion of large provisions for 
increases of pay to sdbordi nates and for outlay on stores. (2) Pay- 
mentis of ciml jurlawgh and superannuation allowances are expected 
to rise by £ three- fourth million. (3) Under the * MiscelUmems' 
head there is an increase of about £ one-fourth million representing 
the ^provision which we have entered for expenditure in connection 
•with the visit of His Koyal Highness the Prince of Wales ; and (4) 
Under PMic JForks there is an increase of £318,000 due tu the 
neceseity for a somewhat heavier programme of works as the result 
of enforced economy during the war period. Set off against these fvre 
savings of — (I) £263,000 which we anticipate under Iutere,d due 
to a reduction in our liability to the Home Government in respect 
of the £100 million contribution, and (2) of £275,000 under Politi- 
cal mainly in respect of special political ex|>enditure incurred in 
Persia. .Altogether, our expenditure und«r the ordinary heads is 
expected in the aggregate to exceed that of the ^^urrent year by £3 
million. The most important item, however, is of course our military 
expenditure. This 1 am dealing with separately, and merely men- 
tion here that we are entering a total figure of £40 million, as 
against £41 and one fourth million in the current year’s budget and 
the £57 million which wo are expecting will actually he incurred. 
The net result is that we anticipate a total exi)enditnre of £20 and 
half million (Bl,35 and three fourth croros), resulting in a surplus 
of £2 million. This is somewhat higher than that for which we 
usually budget, but if I have carried the Council with me in the 
remarks I made just now regarding the grave necessity for keeping 
down our floating debt, it will appreciate our reason for going soipc- 
wha^ beyond the usual figure. And I hope that 1 shall make 
this still further apparent when I come to deal with the heavy ways 
and means liabilities which lie before us. 

Provincta! BudgaU. 

During the war we were obliged to ask the provinces not 
xiqL drfiw on tbehr balances and to keep their expenditure stiMy 
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ithin the income of the year. This restriction was i^laxed for 
e currant year, and the provinces were allowed to budget for 
ificits aggregating nearly H3 crores, although as I have already 
entioned, their revenues have on the whole actually been equal 
> their expenditure. For next year, although budgeting for reven* 
5s materially larger than those of the present year, they anticipate 
rawing on their balances to the extent of no less than R5 and three 
lurth crores. A great part of these deficits is accounted for by 
.rge schemes of nuinrecurring e\ponditure which were necessarily 
?1(1 up dining the war, but there is also a striking increase in the 
ulgeted recurring expenditure, due to the very large revisions of 
_ le pay of subordinate establishments necessitated by the present 
sc ale of prices. 

Alterations in super*tax. 

Wo hope to atbiiri the results outlined in the preceding 
fo recast without any substantial addition to our Imperial taxation. 
li only one directions do we propose to modify our present scale 
ol taxes. I’he present super tax on the undiv ided profits of compa- 
ni es and firms has been the subjects of con siilerable criticism on 
grounds of princii)le. It is urged that the tax is an incentive to 
coi'npjvnies to distribute more in <lividends than is justified by their 
rcjal fmancial position, and penalises those concerns which desire to 
8 tvef 2 gthen their reserves. We have been told that Government 
wouUf have done bettor to have levied a tax at a moderate rate on 
the wtioic income of companies, instead of applying the ordinaiy 
super- Vax to companies’ undivided profits. In the speech which 
he made lost year on the Excess Profits Duty Bill, Lord Mestoii gave 
on behalf of Government an undertaking that the question of so 
readjusting our taxation on incomes as to meet these objectioi s 
would be considered as soon as* the excess profits duty ceased to be 
ed. That time has now arrived. On the best estimate we have 
ri able to frame we conclude that, if wc relieve the undivided 
jfit» o( companies atid firms of the supertax at present imposed, 
.vhich rnrm up to 3 annas in the rupee, we shall lose about 
.akhs. Wo propose to replace this by anew form of supei4ax, 
similar to the “cor|)oratioii” or “companies” tax levied in certain 
otJher countries^ which will be assessed at the Hat rate of 1 anna ir 
the rupee upon the total income of each company in excess ql 
M0,000. This will, of course, like the present super* tax be ir 
addition to the ordinary income'tax, and theie will l>e m 
rehinda. The present super tax on ‘individuals will remain as at 
present. The new super-tax on companies is estimated to hrinf 
'It In about H2,20 lakhs a yeaiv, Hi44 lakhs more than w< 

We should have been glad to have utilised this surplw 
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in re-grading the lower stages of the ordinary incometax 
Oder to relievo the poorer tax-payer and to make the stage mo 
symmetrical* But we have felt it unsafe to do so at present 
view of the necessity, to which I have referred, making provisio 
for meeting our temporary debt and short term liabilities. W 
sh$ll in any case have relieved industry of the present burden ( 
the Excess Profits duty, and this is as far as we are iustified i 
doing at present. 


India’s further contribution to the war. 


1 have one more explanation to give in connection with tl 
estimates of revenue and expenditure, and it is an importaij 
one. The Council will notice, from the detailed information give 
in a later section that, in both our revised and budget estimates 
military expenditure, provision has been made for the payment 
certain portions of India’s further contribution towards the cost 
the war offered to His Majesty’s Government in pursuance of t^ 
Eesolution passed in this Council in September 1918. I wour 
explain that these entries have been made provisionally ; the^ 
retention will depend on the view which the Council takes as * 
India's liability in this matter. The Resolution contained^® 


reservation that the offer of this further contribution should 
subicct to the conditions and safeguards indicated in Sir 
Meyer’s speech. Those conditions were that the payment 
reconsidered in the event of two contingencies 


ibe 


occurring,— 

our having to fight on our own frontiers and to incur 
expenditure in that connection, and secondly, our being faced 
serious financial burdens in other respects, such as a famine or 
great currency crisis. The council will probably agree with : ^ 
that the second contingency has iiota.iseii. It cannot l>e said 
there has been a grave currency crisis since the Resolution 
passed. It is true that there was a serious failure of the monsi ^ 
in 1918, but the account which I have given of our re veimt St I 
expenditure during the current*year will have shown that any losin 
which we have sustained on this account has been caunterbalanced by^ 
our prosperity in other directions. But the expenditure of about 
.£15 million involved by the Afghan war and frontier operations 
of 1919 clearly makes the first condition operative. Whether 
we eliould stand on that condition, or should agree to waive it| 
wliolly or in part, is esoatter which must be left to the verdict of 
the non*ofiieial Members of the Counoib There are con8ideratioi|i 
of weight on both sides* I will net attempt to balance tfi^ 

here, bat in order to provide Hon'ble Members with the fact 
regarding the amouut of the additional contribution and wi0 
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othef material neoessary for forming an opinion on the merits 
of ;he) case, I have appended to this Financial Statement a 
note Q,n the* subject (Appendix II) ; in that note I have not attempt* 
ed t) draw any conclusions, but have merely endeavoured to set 
fortn what appear to me to be the financial issues involved. Should 
the. Council decide to withdraw, either wholly or partially, from 
the oflfer made to His Majesty's Government in September 1918, 
the necessary corrections will bo made in the estimates before the 
Budget is finally presented. 

B. — Ways and means 1920-21 

Capital outlay 

will now deal with the demands which we anticipate will 
farroii our cash resources during the coming year. The most im- 
portant item is our capital outlay on railways, irrigation and Delhi. 
Welhope to continue the progressive policy initiated last year in the 
matter of developing our great and profitable railway estate, and 
are budgeting fora railway capital expenditure of .€18 million in 
EiiQ^iarfd and four and half crores in India as compared with the £IS 
million in England and nil in India budgeted for the current year. 
For irtigation we are budgeting for .£580,000, which is all that the 
Public Works Department can spend until some of the large new 
projects now begun or under contemplation reach a more dovelopei 
stage. For Delhi w-e are entering .€800,000, which is however 
reduced to ,£736,000 by a credit for gain by exchange, 1 shall give 
a further explanation shortly of our *cai)ital programme under these 
three heads. Meanwhile, I must draw attention to the fact that wq 
have here one of those awkward complication which arise from the 
conversion of rupees into sterling at Is. 4d. In the statutory 
statements appended hereto the figure for railways totals JE14*6 
million only, in spite of the fact that wo anticipate an outlay in 
Engl/ind alone of nearly .£18 million. This is one of those anomalies 
which are inevitable with the figures prepared on a basis which is 
now obsolete, the reason being, as I have already explained when 
dealing with the treatment of the gain by exchange, that the 
capital account has to receive a credit which in the case of Railways 
aihbunts to nearly 10 crores. When the rupee and sterling figures 
are then combined upon a la. 4d. basis, the result is X14‘6 million. 
The best way of comparing the railway capital budgets for4;he 
and next year is to say that, while the former ym 
eilb^ted Ho e^st the Indian tax payor 24 crores, the latter "will 
bim about 19 crores at the rate of exchange of 2s. 6d. the 


35 
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Repayment of War Bonds. 

Anothet very important item is the entry of £12*9 millidh 
for discharge of debt. From 1920 onwards our various sericVof 
War Bonds, issused in 1917 and 1918, will mature, and for sobo 
years their repayment will make a severe call on our resources , on 
August 15th next we have to find over 19 crores for this purpose. 

1 may mention that we are doing what we can to work out such 
administrative measures as will enable the holders of these War 
Bonds, many of whom are quite small people living in remote towns 
and villages, to get repayment with the minimum of formality and 
inconvenience to themselves, and for this purpose the Securities Bill 
now before the Council will, when passed into law, be of great 
assistance in enabling us to waive many of the formalities necessitated 
under the existing law. 

Making up of deficiency in Paper Currency Reserve. 

I have already mentioned that in the current and next 
year we are placing in suspense 4 and half and 12 crores, respectively, 
towards meeting the deficiency in the Paper Currency Keser\o, 

These amounts are, of course, for the time being held in our 

general balances, but we hope during the course of next year 

actually to apply 9 crores or £6 million in making up that 

deficiency. 

Finally, we have to meet heavy drawing by the provinces on 
their balances amounting to over 5 and half crores. Altogether, then, 
we have to meet liabilities amounting to £3S*G million. 

Assets 

These are heavy liabilities, and our ability to incur the 
capital outlay proposed will depend to a large extent on the 
measure to which we can count on obtaining money through our 
rupee loan. We assume, however, that the Indian money market 
and the investing public generally will be prepared to take up our 
loan with something of the freedom shown in the current year. 
Should this not prove to be the case, we shall be obliged, howe\er 
reluctantly, to curtail our capital programme, I now turn to the 
steps by which we propo^ to meet the Hbility of£38‘U roilion. 
Wo have, to start with, an anticipated Imperial surplus of .£2 
million, while wo propose to reduce our cahh balances during the 
couitK) of the year by £d 2 million. N \t, wo assume a loan of 
lb Crdrcs or £10 million. Wo lioi>o to receixe credit.^, itirespeit 
01 s ores charged to the War .Sl(rc« Su^pei.fo oeicuiit, tho exlci.t 
of £7 million, and to re<*o\er £2 7 iiiiilion from <ho Wur OdIro 
ill respect of cash balances in Mesopotamia which will bo transferred 
to the new administration of that country. As already stated, wo 
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hope to obtain a credit of £S million from exchange gain, and the 
balance of our requirements will be found from Savings Bank 
deposits and other miscellaneous transactions. These transactions 
are summarised in the statement below : — 

Lialilities. Amts, 

(In millions of £) (In millions of €) 


Provincial deficit . , 3 8 lletluction of cafc.h balances . , 3 2 

C’aj.ital outlay Iiiqicrial surplus .... 2*0 

Pailwttys . . 1( 0* Rup'H? loan 10*0 

Irrif^atiou . . 0 0 Savinp^ Bank, etc., deposits and cash 

l*<lhi . , .0-7 certificates . . . . . 2*1 

Ket jjain on exchange and gold opera- 

ir> 0 tions held in suspense for meeting 
Pi^chargp of dt‘bt . . 12*0 deficiency in ra|)er Currency RetkTve 8*0 

Apjiropriation for dffioiency Credits for issues of Stores charged to 
ui Paper Currency R<‘St*rve 0*0 Su‘4pense Account . . . . 7*0 

Rt'covery from War Office in rospict of 

38*0 cash balances in Mesopotamia to be 

transferred to new Administration 2*7 
Miscellaneous items, (appropriation 
from Famine Insurance grant for 
rtnluctioii of debt, deposits, etc.) . 3*0 


38*0 

I have already tried to explain the difticulty of making a 
rehiblo estimate of our probable remittance transactions between 
Rofjland and India during the coming year, and I do not think, 
therefore, that it will servo any useful purpose for me to go into 
an) details hero as to the probable ways and means positions in 
I*If>^land and India separately. All I will mention is that we expect 
that the Secretary of State’s disbursements will amount to about 
Xl(t million, and that ho will be able to meet these from the 
recoveries which he will make from the War Office in respect of 
payments made by us in India on their behalf and by selling Council 
Bills for Xs and one-third million. 

Section 111.— Note on Certain Special Heads 

A. Military Services 

Financial retultt of the year. 

The net military expenditure (i.c., deducting receipts) was 
and half million in 1918-19, The budget estimate for 


u(i of t 

tttdian outlay ^,ol labhs 

AiljuHtim iit for exchange* —3,74 „ 

Home outlay . A’ 18,lc8,000 
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1919*20 was J&41,196,000. This figure included a provision ifor 
the paynienfe to His M^esty's Government of an additional irar 
contribution of £8,696,000. In the Revised estimate a suml of 
£1,541,700 has been included provisionally on account of t^his 
additional war contribution, the amount being made up as follows: — 
£246,700 for the eflfeolive charges of the additional body of Indian 
troops, being the equivalent at £1 = R15 of an instalment of 
£600,000 of the 8|)ecial contribution ; £995,000 for war pensionary 
charges of Indian troops and their British officers ; £300,000 for 
war pensionary charges of British troop?. The grounds for the 
reduction of the contribution for effective charges to a payment on 
account of £600,000 are explained in paragrajffi 6 of the Appendix 
dealing with this special contribution. Omitting these special 
payments, the net expenditure in 1919-20 is now expected to amount 
to £65,475,000 against a Budget estimate of £32,500,000. The 
increase over the Budget estimate thus amounts to £22,975,000. 
The Budget, however, also included a reserve of £871,000 under 
the Army head to meet unforeseen expenditure. The excess over 
the specific provision is therefore £23,846,000. Of this, £14,736,000 
represents the cost of the operations against Afghanistan and the 
tribes on the North-West Frontier. 

Nature of the war expenditure in the current >ear. 

In presenting the military estimates f( r the current 
year, it was assumed that the year 1919 20 would ])e one of 
demobilisation. Unfortunately, as the Council are well a^are, 
this anticipation has not been realised. The details of the campai- 
gns on our frontier are known to the Council and I need not dilate 
on them, other than to emphasise the fact that the crisis arose 
at a time when the resources of India, both in men and material, 
bad been sorely taxed by the Great War. Owing ]»arfly to 
deficiencies duo to (his cause and partly to the insi.sionce, by present 
day public opinion, on a higher standard of efficiency in military 
organisation, and of comfort for the fighting personnel, expenditure 
on a scale hitherto unprepedonted in India had to l )0 undertaken 
immediately. Wo were conifielled not only to post|X)iie the clis- 
handnient of considerable bodies of additional troops which were 
raised in India in 1918, but also to adopt every expedient which 
economises human life at the expense of mechanical contrivances and 
which makes life more comfortable on field service. Our total bill of 
£14 and three fourth million includes special rations and special 
clothing for the effective personnel of the army ; special hospital 
cquijment and diet ; the provision of ice plants, electricians and 
lights, mobile water filtration plants, and pure water supply ; the 
provision of huts for treops where in previoi\s campaigns tents 
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iiiifieed ; the provision of mechanical transport and their workshops, 
irjotor ambulance convoys, additional animal transport required 
carry the special war material entailed by modern requirements ; 

! tjie construction of roads, in localities where const ruction is specially 
expensive ; the provision of ambulance trains and specially rolling 
stock for troop movements ; the survey and construction of special 
railways ; the installation of ropeways ; the provision of lethal 
munitions of modern character, heavy guns, machine guns approxi- 
mating to the scale adopted in the Western theatres of war, armour- 
ed motor batteries, aeroplanes and their fighting equipment ; impro- 
ved equipment for defences involving heavy expenditure on barbed 
wire and defensive posts. The cost of all this has been higher than it 
might otherwise have been. We were at the end of 5 years of war ; 
high prices ruled everywhere and those affected not only the cost of 
material but the cost of our Indian recruits, including followers. 
But the expenditure was unavoidable ; when it is a question of war, 
purely financial considerations must necessarily give way. 

A part from sj'ecial war contributions and the cost of the 
operations on the Frontier, the expenditure in the current year 
is estimated to exceed the specific provision in the budget by 
X9, 110,000. The occurrence of this excess expenditure, in addition 
fo the direct liabilities of the Frontier operations, has engaged our 
anxious attention for some time i>ast, and in November last a Sub- 
committee of ibc Fxecutive Council was appointed to investigate 
the causes contributing to the excess demand. In the result, while 
stops were taken to enforce every practicable economy, extra expen- 
diture to the amount now statetl has been found to bo inevitable. 
It is duo in the main to two well-defined causes. P'irstly, a very 
largo proportion, amounting to over 7 croros of rupees, consists of 
items which can best bo described as residuary obligations arising 
out of the groat war. Secondly, the operations on the North-West 
Frontier reacted directly or indirectly on the ordinary heads of ex- 
ponditurd. The clearest example of (he fornior category is an item 
of <£2,KK),000, which is required to pay the war gratuity admissible 
uuder the Royal Warrant to our perinancnt eom\>ieineht of regular 
British officers and 8)ldier8 for serviee in India during the imrioil of 
the war. This represents an element in the contribution which we 
make to His Mtijesly’s CJovernment under the arrangement whereby 
we undertook to* bear the cost of the normal garrison in India. It 
is a non recurring charge, the liability for which was not known at 
the time of the preparation of the budget for 1919-20. The 
gratuity payable to our Indian soldiers for their servioo overseas in 
the great war has been provided for, but it docs not appear in the 
prej^ent account, since the cost is chargeable to His Majesty s Govern- 
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ment Then, again, we bad to face an all round increase in the pai" 
of the personnel of the army. The process was initiated by Hil 
Majesty’s Government at home with effect from Ist July 1919, am} 
we, as a necessary consequence, have conceded a similar increaso 
in the pay and furlough pay of British officers and soldiers serving 
in India, The cost of this will amount to about £2million inclusive 
of medical services and miscellaneous British personnel. As a 
corollary to this, we have found it necessary to continue the grant 
to Indian troops of the increase of pay represented by the six-month 
ly bonus sanctioned in 1918. For the present, the increaso is a 
temporary measure, which will require to be reconsidered in the 
light of the proposals which may be put forward by the Army in 
India Committee for the future organisation of our Indian Army. 
So long as the six- monthly bonus was paid for the specific purpose 
for which it was first granted, namely, the stimulation of recruitment 
fpr overseas forces, its cost was chargeable to His Majesty's Govern* 
ment, but its continuance in the circumstances which I have stated 
will now involve an expenditure of £270,000 from Indian revenues. 
We have also granted rewards consisting of cash grants and grants 
of land to Indian officers and men who have rendered distinguished 
service during the war' and have sanctioned increases of pay to 
various Indian establishments including followers. The cost of 
these measures will amount to£lo0,000. We have also had to moot 
obligations entailed by the higher standard of military equipment 
necessitated by the experience gained during the great \var. e 
have added permanently to our establishment 0 Ford V'an companies, 
together with workshops for repairing motor vehicles. It has been 
necessary to provide more animal transport units, and to make ccrtiiin. 
additions to the cadre of the Supply and Transport Corps, conse- 
quential on the grant of free rations to Indian troops and the <leve* 
lopmeOt of transport services, and in the Army Veterinary ServieCxS 
and other administrative establishments. These \ariou8 undortuk 
ings are estimated to cost about £ too, 000. Food charges account 
for an increase of £51)0,00 owing to continued high prices ; the cost 
of the Aden Operations will exceed the Imdgot estimates by 
£110,000 ; expenditure on certain services, g., Port defences^ 
Coastal patrol service, etc,, by £150,000 ; the railway charges lOT 
military traffic aud the hire of bullock transport by £280,000 ; an3 
the expenditure on the purchase of stores in India for the Koyal 
Air Forefe and for mechanical transport by £70,000. An additional 
sum of £600,000 will also have to bo paid to the War Office \h 
respect of the non*effective charges of British troops serving In 
India, partly owing to a rise in the rated of pensions and parth ih 
COimeetion with the sottlemcnt of certain claims which the Wot 
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(IfBce has against us on account of the ordinary charges of British 
troops with previous Indian service whose ordinary pensions did not 
niature owing to death or disability in the Great War. 

' The expenditure on Military Works will exceed the budget 
ostimates by .€1,315,300. The excess consists very largely 
of items which, though adjustable for accounting reasons against the 
ordinary estimates, are more or less directly attributable to the 
Afghan war. Thus, the increase of Air Force establishment invol- 
ved the provision of buildings for the accommodation of the extra 
personnel and for housing the valuable equiiment which an Air 
Porco requires. The works will, however, be of permanent utility 
and accordingly it would not be correct to charge their cost to the 
'Operations. 'I'ho same is the case with the expenditure on Frontier 
roads ( €1 80,000) and mechanical transport \vorkshops (.£133,000). 
Apart from this <iuasiwar expenditure, we ha\c been compelled to 
irovide accommodation on an enhanced scale for families of British 
units arriving from Kngland at a cost of £1 10,000. This measure 
lias been taken under the direct ad\ice of His Majesty’s Government. 
At the same time considerahle expenditure has been incurred on 
reconstruction and improving the lines of Indian troops and on pro- 
^tding the buildings necessitated by the pro\ ision by Government 
of tree nations for Indian troops. 

The biniget proN ision for next year has been taken at .£10 
i.iillion. Out of this sum ,£ 15 million has been provisionally ear- 
marked for payment of instalments of the additional contribution to 
llismajostjs (lovoriiment, namely, £52 million being the equi- 
valent at H15 - £1 of a second instalment of X-5million for effec- 
tive charges arid .l‘r2 million for non cffectivo charges and the 
balance of .£38*55 million will be available for the services of the 
Army. The detailed grants working up to this figure have not yet 
]>con definitely settled, the reason for this being that the disturbed 
conditions which still prevail in India and the Middle East have 
rendered it C(iually impossible to obtain any clear assessment of our 
normal military liabilities in the future or to guarantee immediate 
reduction to any peace standard it may bo decided to adopt. This 
matter also is being specially examined by the Sub Committee of 
His-Excellency the Viceroy’s Council to which reference has previ- 
ously been made, and the problem with wdiich they have to deal is 
one of unusual difficulty. But I may say at once that, if India is to 

3 'Untain in an efficient state an army of the strength required for 
1 a Ij(pu‘o dilVnci of her fronti rs, the cost of the military 
.e<!rvice« will in future bo much in oxcoss Oi the sum which we have 
been accu^tomcd to allot in our budget for this purpose. In dcalii.g 
with the revised estimates I have n.oniioned a number of the i cw 
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permaaont liabilities which have been brought upon us by the Euro^ 
pean war and the only point which I desire once more to emphasise 
is that we obviously cannot revert to the pre-war standard equipment 
since it would be neither right nor humane to deny to our soldiers 
the advantage which an improved equipment ensures : and the new 
equipment of which aeroplanes, improved artillery and mechanical 
transport may be taken as the most conspicuous examples, is extre- 
mely expensive both in initial cost and cost of maintenance. It is 
recognised, on the other hand, that the extended employment of 
up-to-date weapons and war material generally should render feasi- 
ble certain reductions of personnel and every possible economy of 
this kind is being carefully studied. The object in view will be the 
possession of an army of the minimum strength compatible with 
safety, but fully mobile and equipped with all the requisites of war, 
well paid, well boused, and well clothed. But much still remains 
to be done to establiah our army on this basis and in the ensuing 
year our expenditure will be specially high ov\ ing to the fact that 
we must incur a certain amount of initial outlay on the purchase of 
new equipment of various kinds, on the construction of hospitals 
and barracks and other important military requiremenU. Initid 
outlay of this character will so far as jwsible be spread over more 
than one year, but the extent of this process is limited by certain 
vital considerations, and it will bo clear that until we can fe<tl 
greater confidence in regard to possible dangers threatening iis 
from the Middle East, our military expenditure will necessarily 
represent more than the co.st of the army we hope to maintain in 
settled peace conditions. The very full data collected by the Army 
authorities have been exhaustively scrutinised ; every feasil le 
economy has been etfected, ai.d the provision of ,£40 million is the 
least which can safely bo inserted in the budget. And I must warn 
the Council that if the operations on the frontier should continue 
into the ensuing year, even the provision now proposed will not 
suflico. 


B. — Railways (Capital Outlay). 

The Kail way Capital c*x|)(*mUturt* on Stato-owmxl lin'H iurlmUMl within the 
Kail way Programme, inclmling Uith opn ImeH ami lines under comtiuet on, 
amoantCiUo C 1,078,700 in 1910-17, €2,62!>,S<M), in P.flT-lS aivi aiul £4,164,500 
in 1018*19. lii the Kudgft for the current year provihiou was maile for £17*7 
millions which, owing to failure of KriUsli hupplies, it has not been posf^iblc t(» 
utilise fully. The latest estimate of expeiullturc is placixl at £14*6 miUioni, 
which will be r^uced to K 10,211,000 by gains on exchange. 

I have already mentioned that next year it is proposed to raise the provision 
to £18 millions for home and four and half croa*s for Indian expenditure. Tk^ 
ma;ov portion of this sum wilt be ilevoteil 0 workaof improvement on existing 
la..:, un*l t i.pa n.Hy To of trnfiic facilities to enaole railways 0 meet the 
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in^Ciafliaed cteiaiwi <m thek lefiouvotis which has followed fehe revkal cf trade. It 
is ^so heped to make a biginnmg in replacement of the lines which it wa« 
necessary to dismantle during the war, and a sum of £212,000 has been allotted 
for this ptttpise* Progress in this respect is, however, directly dependent on the 
supply of mattfrials, unfortunately still limited. In view of the pressing neces- 
sitii el open lines it is not possible to provide at present for any considerable 
amount of new construction, but a sum of £630,000 has been allotted to enable a 
start to be made on some of the more urgent projects held in abeyan<Je during 
the war. 

^‘Detailed figures showing the Capital outlay on all State lines up to the end 
of each year from 1016-17, and the net return obtained after deducting working 
expenses and interest* charges will be found in the Secretary’s memorandum. 
The return on railway capital (excluding interest charges) was estimated in the 
current year’s Budget at 6*5 1 percent. We now estimate it at 5*68 per cent, 
in, consequence of the small increase in net railway earnings resulting trom the 
gain by exchange creditable to the railway revenue account. For next year we 
piit it at 6 51 per cent. The charges tor interest in the current and ensuing 
years work out to 3*82 and 3*85 per cent, resp'ctivcly on the capital outlay, so 
that the final net profit on railways is 1*86 and 1*66 percent, respectively. 
These interest charges include certain annuity and sinking fund payments which 
reiUy go towards the discharge of debt. 

C. — Irrigation (Capital Outlay). 

** Details regarding the financial position of our great irrigation undertakings 
wijl ba given in the Secretary’s memorandum, which will bring up to date the 
information given in connection with previous Financial Statements. The 
percentage of net profit on productive works was 6* 08 m 1018-19, and is calcala- 
te(| at 7 in 1919-20. In the coming year we calculate it as 7*17. 

‘‘The total length of main and branch canals and distributaries of State 
irrigation works of all classes in operation during the year 1918-19 was 66,15Ja 
miles which was 644 miles greater than the mileage in operation in 1917-18. It 
IS expected that an additional length of 425 mihs will have come into operation 
before the close of the year 1919-20. The total culturable area commanded by 
these canals amounted to nearly 92 million acres of which nearly 25 million 
aoies were irrigated in 1918-19, and it is anticipated that during the current 
year the canal irrigated area will aggregate twenty six and three fourth million 
acifcs. During 1918-19 no new works of any importance were opened for 
irrigation. Irrigation on the Punjab triple canal system, i.e , the Upper Jhelum, 
Upper Chenab and Lower Rabi Doab canals has developed satisfactorily. The 
aria irrigated during the current year is estimated at 1*7 million acres which is 
363,000 acres in excess of that irrigateil in 1918-19. The total irrigable area 
contemplated in the project estimate is one and three fourth million acres, and 
it will thus be seen that this acreage has practically been attained. Besides the ' 
canals actually H^^c^ration, there are 36 schemes which are either under 
cbiistruction, awail^ tenction or being examined by the technical experts. It 
is estimated that if all schemes under consideration or projected are eventually 
eanied out, they will extend the benefits of canal irrigation to an additional area 
i)f aWut lO tnlUion acres ; their estimated cost amounts approximately to £40 
ailliom sterling, from which a return of about 7 per cent, is anticipated. 

‘ «Progress of work on canals under construction has been maintained 
«Sat‘sffs,<romy, though it’ has been limited by shortage pf officers, large numbers of 
Whom weie absent on raititarr duty and have only recently returned* It is 
duiiPibstsd that the new permnent headworks of the Ganges CanfiilnUbe 
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complete during the ensuing year* Of the more important schemes, that loif 
^he Barda Kiohha Feeder has received the sanction of the Secretary of Stat-e, 
and t^ local Ooverument is now making arrangements for the execution of the 
work. A modified project for the Barda canal for Oudh, of which the Sarrta 
jCichha Feeder forms a part, is under preparation by the local Government 
The G *and Trunk canal project in Bengal which is designed to connect Calcutta^ 
with Eastern Bengal and Assam has recently been submitted to the Secretary of 
{rotate for sanction. It is proposed to finance this work, which is estimated to 
cost Hr. 3,09 lakhs, capital funds. A detailed project for the irrigation of the 
Bind Bagar Doab is now under consideration ; as now designed, the scheme will 
provide for an annual irrigation of about 2 million acres ; the total cost of tlic 
project is estimated at 9,28 lakhs and the net revenue, after ileducfeing Workitig 
expenses, is estimated at ninety-one and half lakhs of rupees a year. This 
scheme, if carried out, will bring prosperity to a desert tract with a very low 
rainfall, and it is believed that it will at the same time bring in a return of 
nearly 10 per cent, to the State. Of the other largo schemes described last year 
as render investigation, those for the Bukkur ban age and the Bhakra dam are 
still under investigation and projects are being framed by the Governments of 
Bombay and the Punjab. The Butlej Valley project referred to last year has 
moved a stage 1‘orward ; the scheme was discussefl by representatives of all 
>virties concerucil in December last, and a detailed project is now being 
p.vparoil. 


D.— New Delhi. 

‘‘The outlay for the ytar 1919 20 undor tins head, aft- r allowing for a cralit 
of lU. 1 lakh lor g I’ll by oxcliniig*, i.s exp cted to aon unt to IN. 59 I ikhs as 
compareil with a budget grant of Bs. 45 Ukhs, an a<Uiitional mm of 0 lakhs 
having been allotted in ovd r to j udj on nith the preparation for next year’s 
work. It was pointed out 1 1 st year that the recurving expenses of the piv sent 
makc-sh.fts were adding appreciably to the cost of the New raj»itnl of Ir.d a. 
Fortunati ly it is now po.ssiblc to contemplate a programme which will enablj the 
main buildings in the New City to be completed by the end of 1924, and m 
pursuance of this programme the grant for 1920-21 has been fixed at Rs. 1,10 
lakhs, after allowing for a credit of Its. 10 lakhs for gain by exchange. Sir E. 
Lutyens and Mr. H. Baker came out from England towards the end of 1919 and 
have been busy lu connection with the scheme. Among the more pominent 
projects on which they have been employed are the chambers for the new Legis- 
Lative Councils, the Medical Research Institute, the War Museum and the 
jiTOposixl memorial arch to the soldiers of the Indian Army who fell in the 
Clrcat War. 

Conc!urioa->Refonn finance ; the Imperial deficit 

“As I have said before, this is the last occasion on which we shall present a 
budget based on the combined accounts of the Provincial and central Govern- 
ments ; and next year will see the introduction to the new Legislative Assembly 
of a purely Imperial budget. We are now engaged in working out the many 
changes in rule which will be required in order to give the provinces the financial 
indei^ndence which the new order of things demaiuU. If the supervision of 
finance and the control of expenditure by the Central Government have seemed 
at times; to have been unduly rigid, too careful of the established rule aoni 
canon, I vvould ask our critics to cast their memory back to the days, not so 
long past, when oar resources were inelastict when a single season’s scarcity 
could produce a financial crisis, when Indian capital eame forth with 
^luotahce to support our l^ns. *We have succeeded to days of gradwaii. 
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s«?4l»Bg revenues, of somewbut easier ways and means ; But I think that 
the. Standing Committees of the new Councils and their ne^ Finance 
Members will do well if they exercise their powers with something of the 
caution which has marked our expenditure control of the past. There is no 
truer canon of finance than the old axiom, sanctified by the experience of ages, 
J4.AGNUM VBCTIGAL KST PARSIMONIA. The extent Of the finances which will be 
at the disposal of the reformed governments is, I know, a subject of live interest 
to this Council. The Joint Report of l;il8 anticipated an Imperial deficit of 
thirteenth-half crores, that deficit being made up by contributions from the 
provinces. This would have left the provinces in the aggregate with a net 
surplus of about 2 crores. We have reconsidered the position in the light of the 
probable gains from exchange, and have done so in only one spirit, the genuine 
desire to reduce the contributions to the lowest possible figure consistent with 
safeguarding the requirements of the country as a whole. There is no question 
of Government of India finance against provincial finance ; the provinces are no 
less interested than is the central Government in the maintenance of our great 
Imperial services ; the Central Government is equally concerned that provincial 
reform and provincial development should not be strangled by inatloqnate 
finance. After considering the effect of the present budget as arranged on a 
2 s^iilling basis, we think that we are justified in assuming for the present a. 
reduction of the Imperial deficit to 6 crores, and we have provisionally iudicated 
this figure to Lord Meston^s Committee on Financial Relations as the basis r*' 
their inquiry into the apportionment of contributions. We have further it - 
dicated that we propose to assume the liability for extinguish tg these contri- 
butions within a measurabb time. The result will be that, adopting the, figures 
of the provincial budgets for next year, as at present known to us, the Local 
Governments will be 11 crores a year better off than under the present division 
of revenues between the Government of India and themselves. 

“It would indeed have been a grateful task had I been able, in presenting to 
the Council the revised estimates of the present year, to exhibit a result more in 
keeping with the anticipations expressed by Lord MeSton on the Ist March last 
year. He looked forward to a moderate surplus, and to the extinction of some 
22 crores of temporary debt. The Afghan war has involved us in a heavy deficit, 
anebour Treasury Bill liability shows no reduction on the figure outstanding at 
the beginning of the year. But the picture is not entirely devoid of Irightor 
features. Our revenue has more than fulfilled the ex{)ectation8 forrae<l la t 
March ; our silver reserves stand reasonably high ; and we have managed to 
finauce ourselves up to the present without utilising the power taken last 
September to increase the fiduciary note issue. For the coming year we take, 
and experience shows that we are justified in taking, an optimistic view of the 
growth of our major revenu? Leads. Our expenditure will be twollen by the 
provision which we have had to make for the revision of establiohments dm to 
continued prevalence of high prices ; but the dominant feature on the exf)cn<li- 
ture side of our budget is the high figure which we have been obliged to iiis:rt 
ouftbe Military account. 1 have alreafly explained at length the circumstances 
uni’ 'r which we have made this provision. I do not desire to base it on any 
defined threat or menace from the Middle East ; but no one cognisant of the 
faots can be free from apprehension of the consequences wliich may ensue to 
the peace of India from the sinister movements now on foot in that ouai tir ; 
and it would be little short of criminal if, in the circumstances, we failed to 
pii^fide during the coming year the finance essential to keep our Anuy up to the 
no^tessary standard of efficiency. The sum we have provid^ is, I am perswa<}ed, 
the*1>atc minimum required. But apart from the special requirements of ihe 
coffiiAg yedr, I would again temind the Council that modern armies, with t Mr 
dchitffids for latter day equipment, for mechanical contrivances and t- cl'hictil. 
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^re bouml to be more expensive than the aimks ol the f re* war 
era. It is unnecessary to quote JEuropean analogies ; but the Council will 
interested to know that Japan lias made a pro vision for its military expenditure 
in ID20 which is more than three times that of 1918, We hope, however, to 
finance these increased /iemantls on our rosourccs, both civil and military, 
without any achlitional burden to the country other tlian that involved in the 
rearrangement of the supiier-taX to which 1 have already alluded. On the 
c»|)1tal side we contemplate a railway progiamme which will, we hope, sat^fy 
those who are interested in tlie development of this great asset th^t W^re 
not failing in our duty to repair the deficiencies of the years of wiMf J lUail we lack 
furwnM to meeting the first of the lieavy liabiliths involved by cmr sihort-term 
loans, namely, the repay tneiit of the 19 crores of War Bonds which fall due m 
August next. As I have already reminded the Council this programme can only be 
reidised if India gives a liberal response to our rupee loan m the coming year, 

*‘As for the futun*, tiie revenues of India are steadily and surtly expanding ; 
and tlieir enpansion affords a guarantee of tlieir adetiuacy to meet such problems 
of devclop'itcnt as immediately confront the administration of the country. Our 
pre-occupations lie rather in the j)rovibion of w^ays and means to meet our 
capital liabilities. The provinas will be diawing on their accumulated balauces ; 
and they will before long be asking for a share in t!ie Imperial loans, Of raisang 
loans themselves. Our t utstandmg liabilities are not light. We have ta wviict 
twenty-five croros of war bonds in 1921, eleven crores in 1922, over two in 1^8, 
and our terminable loan of live ciorcs also falls due in that year. We have a 
breathing space in 1921 ; hut In 1926 we have further payments to make of four 
cron s ami in 1928 wc- have to face a heavy maturity of twenty*five <»roxcs. 
Meanwhile, our railways will not cease to demand fresh iivovision of capital 
money, and we have lieavy irrigation projects m view. Tlie solution of the 
problems of the future depends therefore on tlie g»*ow]ng accumulation of capital 
wealth in India, aud the iiiterett which the Indian money na’ket evinces m, 
our loan issues. Wc had evidence (!uring the war of what India could invest 
under the inspiration of putiiotic motivts ; the responsi' to our last year’s 
itisue afforded a proof that business India accepted our loan as a sound 
and prof table security. With such proofs Wore us, and in the bilief that 
the social aud material development of the country will carry with it an 
inorea8e<l sense of rehpoiisib.lity for the economic use of its expanding resources, 
w’c need not fusitate to look on the future with a full meai^ul'e of coiifideuce 
and trust.” 


The Budget Debate 

Delhi—March 8th. 1920 

Mir Asad Ali opened Ihe discussion on the Budget and advocated 
retrenchment in the cost of ailminislration and for a reasonable 
reduction in the growing military expenditure. He deprecated both 
the excise and opium i^venues the major portion of which we^ 
raised from the poorer classes. He pleaded for more pay to Postil 
and Telegraph subordinates and for greater facilities for train sertip 
and more comCerts to the third ekes passengers from whom a 
porfaon of the railway re^\enues is derived. 
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Almost all the Indian Members with the exception of the 
Tiwana Knight, Baja Bampal, and Mr. Naidu, vehemently opposed 
the unconscionable increase in military expenditure. 

Sir Fazulbhoy Currimbhoy strongly crilisied the exchange 
position and the circumstances which had resulted in heavy with- 
drawals of capital from India. Moreover the Government had not 
yot allowed the free import of gold. Too much concern had been 
sliown for British financial interest and too little for Indian trade 
and finance. Why should India be at the mercy of the American 
cross rate 1 He pressed strongly for the cessation of the sale of 
reverse bills. He also urged further facilities for encashing notes. 
He hoped the Esher Committee would approve of a territorial army 
and that military expenditure would be severely cut down. Pundit 
Malaviyaand Sir Qangadhar Chitnavis also spoke in the same strain. 

Sir Gangadhar Chitnavis condemned the present scale of reverse 
council bills and warned Government not to be too sanguine regarding 
the next loan. 

Mr, Crum cordially congratulated the Finance Minister on 
removing the excess Profits tax* He hoped the rate of foreign 
telegrams would be reduced. He did not think that the proposed 
allottment on railways was sufficiently liberal, considering the value 
of the rupee. He thought that as so little bad been spent, Rs. 22 cro- 
res was quite an insufficient sum. Burma was treated badly in the rail- 
way budget and he pressed the claims of the proposed Mergui line 
and the Moulmoin line. Ho also pressed for the broad gauge line 
to Darjeeling and the Hooghly bridge and for a clear statement 
on the rolling stock position ; he urged a more liberal expenditure on 
railways. Referring to the Reverse Councils question, he thought 
that popular opinion was fairly divided on this point in Calcutta. 
Touching on the exchange problem he maintained the pooiest classes 
in India were benefiting by the high exchange. 

Mr. Sastri condemned the heavy increments to the services 
which had been given in spite of the opposition of the non-official 
members. Ho protested against the system of the exodus andtho mat- 
ter should bo placed before the new^ Council before any new building 
took place in Simla. Alluding to railways, he was rather alarmed at 
Mr Crumbs demands for more money and fat spending on the railways 
anything over and above a return of five per cent, on the outlay. 

» Mr. Patel said, that India had lost 60 crores by advice given to 
the Secretary of State by bankers and experts in England and the 
Government should reprepen t this matter to the Secretary of State. 

budget took little notice of education, sanitation, and agricul- 
and in these respects it was disappointing and unsatisfactory. 

I Next day, March, 9th Mr. Hailey formally opend the second stage 
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o! the discussion and said that the Secretary of State had sanction- 
ed increases of salary for postal subordinates which would amount to 
23 lakhs a year. 

Mr. Sarma then proposed that the sum of Es 30,70,000 treated 
as reserve out of the appropriation of 214 lakhs under the head of 
Education be distributed equally among all provinces for the special 
purpose of starting and assisting the starting of new universities and 
their maintenance. He was supported by Messrs. Chanda and Malaviya 
and Sir Gangadhar Chitnavis. Mr. Shaft replying explained how the 
money was asked for under a misapprehension. : It really did not 
exist and Mr. Sarma withdrew his resolution. 

Mr. Jaffer next moved that the surplus of two million pounds 
in the next budget be reduced by half a million to be given to pro- 
vincial Governments to assist municipalities in financing scheme of 
compulsory primary education. Mr. Hailey opposed and the motion 
was then withdrawn. 

Mr. Patel then moved that the provisional allotment ^/financial 
assistance for the cost of military forces raised or to be raised in India, 
should be omitted and said that this meant that he did not wish to 
pay any further sum for the war. The original estimate was 45 
millions, but owing to early termination of the war this was reduced 
to £31 millions. Out of this 13*6 millions has already been paid, 
and Mr. Patel did not desire to pay the remaining £18 millions. Sir 
Dinshaw Wacha moved an amendment to the effect that the amount 
should be paid less the cost of the Afghan waV. This meant that only 
three and one-fourth million pounds should bi paid. Mr. Hailey said 
the vote in this occasion would bo leftoritiroly to the non-otlicial mem- 
bers of the Council. The effect of kSIi* Dinshaw AVacha’s motion 
would be that the Government would still have to pay about £850, 
000. Eeplying to Mr. Hailey Sir Dinshaw Wacha said ho would 
continue with the Afghan war, and Frontier operations. Mr, 
Khaparde, Mr. Sarma, Mr. Chanda, Mr. Sastri, Mr. Eancrjee, 
and Eaja Eampal Singh supported Sir Dinshaw Wachas amejid- 
mont. Mr Hailey suggested some vital additions to the amendment 
which was then adopted. 

NOTE. 

[In September 1918 the Indian Legislative Council offered i 
further contribution towards the expenses of His Majesty's Govern*- 
ment in connection with the great war liability then involved. It 
was estimated at £45 million sterling the off r to bo subject to 
reconsideration in the event of an Afghan war. The matter 
rediscussed this day and by the vote of the non-oflioial members it* 
decided the contribution still remaining bo reduced by the cost of 
tie ’Afghan war snd frontier operations. The result is about £17 
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miliion sterling will be retained for^ India’s war expenses and not 
paid to his Majesty’s Government. The official members abstained 
from voting. 

Sir Claude Hill introduced the main heads of the Revenue, and 
Public Works Department. The Sarda Kichha feeder canal, Unit- 
ed Provinces 200 lakhs ; Waingunge Canal, Central Provinces 48 
lakhs : and the widening of the Madaripur Bhil route, 16 lakhs, had 
bi^en sanctioned. The project for the Grand Trunk Canal in Bengal 
had been worked out and an estimate of 309 lakhs forwarded Home, 
d’lie Sutlej ValKy scheme about 1,200 lakhs ; Sind Sagar Canal 
soherae, I t crores, and the project for Cauvery diversion were still 
under consideration. 

Mr. Chanda next moved that the allotment for the Delhi works 
}>e reduced by half a lakh and urgued against the expenditure on a 
capital which might yet bo rejected Imt no one voted with him and bis 
resolution was defeated. Mr 8arma then moved that expenditure 
on irrigation and drainage be increased by one crore of rupees. 
The resolution was withdrawn. Mr. Shah next introduced the 
heads of Sanitation and Education. Ho spoke at some length 
and alluding to education said the year had been eventful as 
Government had begun to give effect to the recommendations 
of the Calcutta University Commission. 25 Indians h^d been 
admitod to the Indian Educational Service and a highly satis- 
factory advance was being made in the Indianization of 
the higher odiuution il service. The provincial service was about 
to he greatly improved and the subordinate teachers had their 
PO iiioroasod. 

Mr. Sharp laid o'] the Inblo the ropoi t on Indian education 
for 19lS 19. Sr.rgcoM (lencial iidw aids u as t lie next speaker and 
touching on vaccines and sera l;e s.iul in 1 9 1 9 a quarter of million 
doses cholera vaccine were issued on demand for ci\il institutions, 
while for the Central Research Institute nearly three quarter million 
cubic centimeters were issued and an exhaustive enquiry into the 
disease was proceeding. 

On March 10th the Budget on Post and Telegrph head was 
opened. Mr. Khapardo moved that Rs. 5O,O0O be set aside for a com- 
mittee to enquire into the grievances of the clerical and 
telephone establishments of the Postal Department and that 25 ex- 
tra lakhs be provided to increase tboir pay. Mr. Patel also moved 
that Rs. 10,000 be provided for a committee /or the above purpose, 
making a strong appeal for postal clerks being placed on equality 
with the telegraph staff and ho went minutely into the hours of work 
and duties of both departments. Sir Dinshaw Wacha spoke with 
much vigour on behalf of the underpaid postal peons and attacked 
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Qover&ment for extravagance on one side and for a cfreesepatfng 
policy on the other. Mr. Chanda, Pandit Malaviya, Na#ab Att 
Chaudhri, Mr. Jaffer all supported the mover. Mr. Baneijea said 
there was grievous discontent in the Postal Department, fie 
thought an exhaustive enquiry was essential and he assured Council 
that non-official members had been deluged with telegrams from the 
Postal Department on their giievances. 

Mr* G. K.. Clarke rose and said that the remarks in Council 
seemed to imply that postal clerks had had no rises in salary. There 
were 100,000 men in the Department, It was impossible at once 
to raise all these merits salaries. Government had sanctioned a spe- 
cial officer enquiring into a time scale pay for all postal clerks and 
time scales with local allowances were contemplated for certain 
definite areas. Certain payments advocated by the Council would 
cost crores of rupees not lakhs and asked Mr. Khaparde to withdraw 
his resolution about the 25 lakhs. As the non-official members 
however wanted a Committee he was prepared on behalf of Govern- 
ment to accept it. Mr. Khaparde replying said he regretted he 
could not withdraw his resolution though the enquiry portion of it 
had been accepted. 

Mr, PateFs resolution was put to Council and rejected. Mr, 
Khaparde then withdrew his resolution. 

Mr. Sarma then proposed the expenditure on salt be increased 
by a lakh to experiment with a view to manufacturing refined salt 
which could compete with foreign salt imported into India. Sir 
Dinshaw Wacha supported the motion. Sir Thomas Roland said 
that the Calcutta market was the only one which really wanted 
refined salt and he argued that this subject was not an all-India 
subject. The question really was whether Madras could produce 
more salt for the Calcutta market. The matter was really one for 
the Madras Government. This money could not be pressed on 
Madras and he thought it unwise to press the resolution. Mr. Baner- 
jea argued that the question was an all-India matter. The resolution 
was rejected. 

Mr. Sarma then moved that the budget grant on construction 
of lines in progress and new linos be increased by one crorCt 
the s.vmo bjing deducted if necessary from expenditure on open 
linos. Sir Gcorgo Barnes said Government would endeavour to 
Spend ' the money and on this assurance the resolution was with* 
drawn. , 

Mr. Patel then moved that a lakh of rupees bo provided for a 
commission to visit important commercial centres, collect evidpnee, 
and recommend tariff arrangements being fitted to Ind^ 
iUy with Lord Selbourne’s Committee’s recomtoendatioiis. Sit 
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Easstall^hay Carrin^bhoy thought Mr. Patel lAould await the report of 
the Coinmittee aJ[ree4y appointed. $ir George Barnes 
Government would provide the -money if the Commission wa 
decked upon but he would not accept the resotution and it was 
rejeeted. 

Sir William Vincent then introduced the heads of the Home 
Department and caused some amusement by saying that the Home 
Member had a somewhat thankless task. As for education and 
sanitation there was always a desire to give money but no member 
ever proposed to give more money to the police. However, 
2r) Indians had just been appointed to posts in the Indian 
police. 

Mr. Patel moved for Rs. 25,000 to meet the expenses of a 
Committee of officials and non-officials to examine the working of the 
Press Act, Seditious Meetings Act and other repressive acts and 
reix)rt whether they could be amend.'d or repealed. The Home 
Member had referred to a discontented police but he would remark 
a greater danger was a discoiiteutod public . Mr. Chanda supported 
the mover. 

Sir William Vincent thought that an enquiry of this kind would 
revive bitter feeling in the country and he wanted the Council to 
give fair credit to the Government for what they bad done. Had 
some of the men, ho asked, who had recently been released since 
treated Government in the spiiit with which they had been treated 
by Government 1 Had not the Government enough on its hands at 
the moment without adding to its labour. The worldwide unrest 
and spirit of anarchy in Central Asia and the excitement over the' 
Khalifat question wore real difficulties which made a very earnest 
appeal to the Council for real co-oi>e ration, for he held that Govern- 
ment had gone as far as it could in attempting to moot the desires of 
the people. 

Mr. Patel expressed surprise at the Homo Member's arguments. 
Mere sympathy he said was not going to remedy matters. Sir William 
Vincent said that certain men had been released in the hope that 
clemency would prevent them from treasonable action in future and 
this was his reply to Mr. Patel's remark of trust. He also offered to 
give Mr. Patel proof if he wanted it immediately the Council was 
over of instanoes where Government clemency had been abused, but 
he did not desire to mention any names in Council. Mr. Patel's 
resolution was put to the vote and lost by 40 8,. 

A motion by Mr. Chanda that the charges of the central Qorern- 
peht seqretaiff^ be ^dReed % two lakhs was opposed by Sir 
Vinoerot who in Ibe of Ms ^remarks said the work ol 

37 
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the said secretariats was lagely increased by the resolutions and 
question {mt by non-official members of Council. The resolution 
was rejeotedv 

Mr. Jailer proposed a grant of five lakhs be given to the Ayur- 
vedic* and Yunani Tibbi College at Delhi for building equipment 
etc. A large number of Indians supported the proposal. Sir 
William Vinceqt replying said he believed the Viceroy would open 
the building later on. Ho could not pretend to any knowledge of 
this particular system of medicine but he was anxious to co- 
operate as far as possible with the hon. members who desired Govern- 
ment assistance. He would gladly receive a deputation, listen to 
their actual needs, and do his best to get financial aid for it from 
the Finance Minister. On this assurance being given the resolution 
was withdrawn. 

Mr. Patel then recommended that the sum of Rs. 70,000 be 
allotted for an Indian as Chief Reforms Commissioner and for travelling 
expenses etc., of other members of the informal Advisory Committee 
already appointed and hereafter to be appointed. He had great 
respect for Sir William Marris, the Government nominee, and knew 
he had done excellent work in connection with the reforms but his 
ignorance of the proceedings of the Joint Committee and certain 
matters was colossal. 

Sir W. Marris himself replied on behalf of Government. He 
acknowledged that Lord Meston would have been an ideal person 
for the post but justified his own appointment. The motion was 
defeated by Government votes. 

Delhi — March 11th, 1920, 

The Council metagain next day March 11th when the Viceroy 
said that he had submitted to the King Emperor, the resolution 
recently passed by the Legislative Council thanking His Majesty for 
the Royal Proclamation. He said he had now received His Majesty's 
reply expressing his deep appreciation of their loyal resolution. The 
Council stood while His Excellency addressed them. 

Sir William Vincent then moved the bill to amend the Work- 
man's Breach of Contract (Amendment) Act bo passed and this was 
done. Ho next introduced the bill to amend the Lepers Act. Accord- 
ing to the latest medical opinion, leprosy was contagious in all its 
forms and this Bill was intended to take more adequate measures to 
check its spread. Object of the bill was to widen the definition of a 
leper in Sections 2 (l) of the Act, so as to include persons suffering 
from any stage of leprosy. 

Mr. Shafi introduced the bill to transfer the Jagannath College 
at Dacca from trustees to the Bengal Governor in Council^ in 
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pursuance of the desire of the trustees to see their college amalgama- 
ted with the University of Dacca from its inception in the form of a 
Hall. Mr. Hailey then introduced a bill to amend the Gold Import 
Act 1917, and briefly explained that it was necessary to continue 
the present control of gold importation until the internal price of 
gold was reduced to the neighbourhood of the new exchange value 
of the rupee in terms of gold. 

Mr. Hailey then moved the Select Committee's report on the 
hill to consolidate and amend the Law relating to Government 
securities be considered. The bill was passed. Sir George Lowndes 
then moved the bill to amend the Presidency Towns Insolvency Act 
1909 be passed and this was also agreed to without any comment. 

Mr. Hailey next briefly proposed that the bill to further amend 
the Indian Income Tax Act 19 18 be referred to a Select Committee 
of nine members with orders to report before the 20th March. 
This having been agreed to, Mr. Hailey proposed the same committee 
should deal with the bill to amend the law relating to super-tax 
on the same conditions. He explained the bill was one of conveni- 
ence and he did not think it would inflict any real hardships. 
He also explained the incidence of the super-tax under the new act. 
In reply to certain remarks of Mr. Sarma, Mr. Hailey said that 
every possible consideration had been given to the question of the 
Hindu joint families and he added Mr. Sarma’s name to the Select 
Committee. 

Imperial Bank of India. 

Mr. Hailey then proposed the bill to constitute an Imperial 
B.uik of India. He referred it to a select commit t. e of eleven 
members. He said he had already spoken on a previous occasion 
at length on the subject of the banks. In no criticism had he 
seen’ anything contradicting the statement that this was a step 
forward in the right direction. He felt sure the Council would 
agree that with the restrictions which would be imposed on the 
1)ank with regard to its ordinary business and the question of 
exchange transactions with regard to the London office. The 
presidency banka had long desired this facility which had hitherto 
been denied them. He then proceeded to deal with various details 
of the bill. He said one of the first duties of the central board 
would be to train up young Indians for banking business, the 
consummation of this measure, he felt, would be of great value to 
Ipdia and to her economic interests. 

Mr. Patel moved an amendment that no instructions be given to 
fCPOtt by the 20th March and argued that three months was the 
ordinary period according to the rules. He could not agree that this 
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measure ^was^orextreme urgency. People had not had time to express 
their views on certain clauses. The question of Indians on the 
central b'oiird was a burning one in Bombay and feeling in thot 
city was so strong that the bill be deferred. He pressed the Council 
should follow its ordinary rules. 

Mr. Khaparde said that the Select Committee should have 
further time for consideration; Sir Fazulbhoy Currimbhoy said 
his view wa? that they should have a fair number of seats on 
the central board. In Bengal and Madras he said three-fourths 
of the shareholders were European bub in Bombay there was quite 
^ different state of affairs. He proceeded to strongly support the 
Appointment of Indian directors. He quoted figures showing the 
humber of bank branches in America and Canada and showing 
liow greatly banking facilities were wanted in India, and for that 
reason he was anxious the scheme should bo carried through quickly, 
but if the Indian members wanted a further postponement ho 
Would give it to them. 

Mr. Sarma entered into a critical survey of the general provi- 
lloiis, with special reference to Indians, on the central board and 
in the management. Indian feeling generally would have welcomed 
4 state bank, pure and simple. Pandit Malaviya said the Finance 
Minister had brought forward no cogent reasons for pushing this 
till through the Council. He would welcome any proposal to provide 
tetter banking facilities, but he certainly thought the question 
Required further scrutiny and ho read a number of extracts dealing 
t^ith the Punjab bank failines in 1913, and ho strongly supported 
the idea of a state bank. Mr. Paters motion was absolutely sound ; 
It was not a political matter and was worthy of acceptance. Sir 
tHiisbaw Wacha said he bad no hesitation in saying this amalgama- 
tion scheme was welcomed by the country as a whole. So far Mr. 
Hailey was quite right, but the public had not yet had time tp; 
consider the constitutional questions connected with the bank anti 
it would be wise of the Government not to go too fast (Applauce)^ 
Mr. Banerjea also hoped Government would accept Mr. PateV^ 
amendments ; they had nothing to lose and much to gain by ^ 
little delay. 

^ Mr. Hailey then rose and said that in view of the remarks 
which had been nqade, he was agreeable to the Select Committee 
reporting by J^eptember next when legislation would be proceeded 
with. 

Mr. ^bafi presented the report of the Select Committee on the 
Dacca University Bill and the Courcil then adjourned tilbthe 
17th March. 



Imperial Legislative Council 

Simla Session_August 1 920 

The Viceroy’s Opening Speech 

The Viceroy opened the Simla session of the Council on August 
‘20th with a long speech. He first refen ed to the Eoyal Proclamation 
announcing the sudden postponement of the Prince of Wales’ visit to 
India to open the new Councils. For this function II. R. H. the Duke 
of Cannaught was coming in December next. He next referred to the 
new Reform rules most of which had by that time been published 
and then turning to the great problem of the day, the Punjab 
atrocities which was then convulsing the country from statesmen to 
School boys, said ; — 

“Since we last met. Lord Hunter’s Committee has reported on 
the events of last year in the Punjab, Bombay and Delhi. My 
Government forwarded a Despatch to the Secretary of State record- 
ing their views on the findings of the Committee and His Majesty’s 
Government have passed their judgment on the whole case. There 
are those, however, who are dissatisfied with the decision of the 
Government of India and His Majesty’s Government and they have 
expressed their dissatisfaction in no uncertain terms. There is 
much that I could say with reference to the criticisms on this side 
or on that but I am content to leave the issues to the verdict of 
history. For the present moment the matter of paramount import- 
ance is, that we should concentrate on the problems of the immediate 
future. Much will depend on the' manner in which the nCw Councils 
and the new Governments grapple with the task to be laid upon 
them. Are we to enter upon the new era in a spirit charged with 
th^ animosities of the past or shall wo leave those things that are 
behind and press forward to the things that are before ; I am con- 
fident that so far as the Hon. Members are concerned their wish is 
to write upon a clean slate and leave the past behind. I refrain 
then from doing more to-day than recording the facts and much as 
I am tempted from the personal point of view to reply to our critics, 
1 AvottM point to the future. There is much work for all of us to 
de. There are many opportunities opening out for mutual service and 
co‘'Operatton. Can we not steadfastly fix our eyes on these and refuse 
tolbe drawn away from our main purpose 1 It is not then because I 
onderrata the importance and gravity of the events of last year 
nor the critioisms on either side Avhich may be passed upon them 
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that I refrain from discussing them but because I have seen in the con- 
tinuance of those discussions Nothing but fresh recriminations tending 
to further racial exacerbation. There has already been enough, 
indeed too much, of this on either side and it is calculated to 
frustrate that spirit of co-operation which lies at the basis of oiir 
Reforms and through which alone we can reach the goal of India’s 
aspirations. 

Khilafat and Non-co-operation. 

“To turn from this to the Khilafat agitation and the non-co- 
operation movement. So far as my Government could, we pressed 
upon the Peace Conference the views of the Indian Moslem. But 
notwithstanding our efforts on their behalf, we are threatened with 
a campaign of non-co-operation because forsooth the Allied Powers 
found themselves unable to accept the contentions advanced by the 
Indian Moslems. Could anything be more futile or ill advised 1 
This policy of non-co-operation must inevitably lead if persisted in, 
to the discomfort of the community at large and indeed involve the 
risk of grave disorder. I am glad to think that everything points 
to this policy being repudiated by all thinking people and it is 
because I and my colleagues have faith in the Indian’s common sense 
that we have preferred to allow this movement to fail by reason of 
its intrinsic inanity. Can we for instance picture to ourselves the 
legal profession generally foregoing its practice in support of this 
policy 1 I am proud to belong to this great profession but I cannot 
envisage such possibility, and from one example can we not learn 
the impractical nature of this visionary scheme. Much has been 
made in speeches and the press of an answer given by the Secretary 
of State to a question in the House of Commons. He said, “I am 
prepared to support any steps the Government of India think nece- 
ssary in the very difficult situation now arising, but I will not dictate 
any steps to the Government of India, I would prefer to leave it 
to them.” I think the Hon. Members will agree with me in 
thinking that he could have given no other reply. There is a point 
at which no Government could refuse to take action to protect the 
interests of the Community at large and when that point is reached 
the Government is bound to and will use all the resources at its 
disposal. That is a platitude, but even platitudes require sometimes 
to be stated. But as I have said above, I have every hope that 
this point will not be reached but that the commonsenae of the 
people and the opposition of all moderate men will erect an 
insuperable bar to the further progress of this most foolish of 'all 
foolish schemes.” 

Nothing more, however, could have been expected from a mail’ of 
tlie f ype of Lord Chelmsford whose perspicacity of political vie’w had 
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been found out during the O^Dwyer horrors in the Punjab last year. 
Eefering next to the helpless position of Indians in the Dominions, 
Ilia Excellency lavishly assured that Sir B. Robertson deputed by 
his Government to place the case of the Indians before the Asiatic 
Enquiry Commission in South Africa had effectively done so, 
and, said his Excellency, “I think that I am entitled to say that 
Indians in South Africa have nothing to fear and everything to gain 
from an impartial investigation into what is often called in South 
Africa the Indian menace. I am quite sure that much of the feeling 
which is unfortunately displayed against Indians in South Africa is 
due to the fear which I am afraid has been sedulously fostered by 
propangadists that the white population in South Africa generally 
aiid in the Transvall in particular is in danger of being swamped by 
Indians. 

“As regards voluntary repatriation, he said the commission has 
issued an interim report advocating a scheme of assisted voluntary re- 
patriation for those Indians who are anxious to return to India and 
the Union Government has already taken steps to give effect to this 
proposal. Let me make clear the position of the Government of 
India in regard to this scheme. We were not consulted nor is there 
any reason why wo should have been consulted. The Union 
Government are merely putting into force a section of an Act which 
vas passed in 1914 and they are clearly entitled to do so. At the 
same time the Government of India do not regard the scheme as 
being in any sense a solution of the Indian problem in South Africa 
and they feel that they are entitled to ask for assurances that the 
scheme will be what it purports to be namely a purely voluntary 
scheme. We have already cabled to the Uruon Government on this 
l)oint and wo have asked that the repatriation officer may be given 
clear instructions that no pressure must be put on Indians to accept 
repatriation and that it must be left to Indians themselves to decide 
whether they will take advantage of the scheme or not. 

Next as to the position of Indians in East Africa, “this question 
has been discussed recently by Lord Milner with the Governor of 
the Colony and that the Indian residents in what is now known 
as the Kenia Colony sent a deputation to England to represent their 
ease to the Colonial Office. We have all road Lord Milner’s speech 
on the subject in the House of Lords on the 14th July and great 
anxiety has now been caused in India by a brief summary which has 
been received of a speech by the Governor of Kenia Colony. This 
speech indicates that the decision of His Majesty^s Government has 
gone against the Indians in some of the points to which we ai^h 
most importance. I regret to say that a telegram which I have just 
received from the Secretary of State confirms the report of the 
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Govoroor’s spe^b* I am sorry that I bavo oolbuig aatiifaabs^y tp 

tellyou/^ ^ 

Tba Yioarc^y i^so made ta^o important aonouimmaDbl t (^) 

Q^r iTfiUbaad Ibrougb the Khyber would be es^teudad m the 
direotiou of the Frontier ; and (b) that Central WasirieWi bad 
f^en occupied by our troops. With regard to the existing labour 
unrest in the country, the Viceroy announced that local government 
were being consulted with a view to a revision of the Factories and 
^ines Act. He also impressed on the Council the necessity of 
reducing strikes and lock outs to a minimum, saying in this regard 
that.he attached greater importance to the establishment of right 
relations between employers and employees than to any Government 
machinery for arbitration and conciliation. 

The Corrupt Practices Bill was then introduced and referred 
to a select committee. A Bill (The Indian Motor Vehicles Act 
Amendment Bill) to provide for control of motor traffic and the 
punishment of reckless motorists was introduced as was also a bill 
to provide for the better discipline of police officers. The Hon. 
Mr. Dobbs moved that the Bill to take power to require psssports 
of persons entering British India be referred to a Select Committee. 
He said that the passage of this Bill had been postponed to the 
present session in order to ascertain what would be the functions 
of other governments of tlio world after the war. 

When the Council assembled on August 27, a number of 
questions were asked regarding General Dyer, Colonel Johnson and 
the Punjab Disorders, and the answers revealed the fact that 1,779 
persons had been convicted in connection with the Punjab DietuN 
bances and that General Dyer was in receipt of a pension amounting 
to £70l-17'6 per annum from the Indian revenues ! 

Ton Bills were then introduced. They included the Auxiliary. 
Force Bill which H. E. the Commander-in-Chief introduced. 
•In doing so he gave a restrospective history of the measure. The 
Indian Defence Force Bill was a war measure, he said, and the 
new Bill was designed to take its place. Some members complained 
of the alleged retention of racial discrimination in the provisions 
of the Bill, but general sympathy with the Government poliey 
was expressed and the Bill was referred to a Select Committee. 
Another pf the Bills, also introduced by H. E. the Command^-ia^ 
esUel, the Indian Territorial Force BiU, was described biia aa 
a measure of an experimental nature closely modelled oa 'vesil 
tried pattern of the English MiUtia« The BSU provided the 
work on whieh a Territorial Faroe oonld be built whieb by gtadiwl 
development) might become conpeteot to serve mdeby si^ w^ 
Ike Begidar Army. Mr. Sbafi inti^ueed the Aligarh UidyeMty BWi 
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Mr. Hailey presented the Select Committee’s report on the 
Imperial Bank Bill. 

Sir William Vincent presented the Select Committee’s report 
on the Corrupt Practices Bill which was unanimous. While recogni- 
sing that hospitality amounts almost to a religious duty, the Com- 
mittee held that gifts whether of food or otherwise, with interest 
to influence the vote is bribery only punishable with fine and not 
imprisonment. Sir William Vincent asked the Council to pass the 
Leper Segregation Bill which was passed. The Bill for the 
]) 0 tter dicipline of police officers enrolled in the Military Police or 
Eifle Battalions was passed without discussion. At this stage the 
Civil Procedure Code Bill and the Negotiable Instruments Act 
Amendment Bill were passed with no criticism of any kind. Sir 
William Marris introduced the Devolution and Delegation Bill and 
described it as a byproduct of the Reform Scheme, He said this 
would give enlarged powers to Local Governments and Legislatures 
to get independent sources of provincial revenue. This measure 
had been welcomed by Local Governments and the Government 
of India also welcomed it. There was therefore no reason 
for this being referred to a Select Committee. The Bill was 
introduced. 

Sir William Vincent introduced the Basel Mission^ Property 
Bill 

Mr. Hailey introduced the Coinage Bill which consisted of two 
sections only : “In section 11 of the Indian Coinage Act, 1906 for 
the word “fifteen” the word “ten” shall be substituted. The Gold 
Ordinance, 1920, is hereby repealed.” The Hon. Member reviewed 
the trade and finance questions and dealt at length with the 
recommendations of the Indian Currency Committee and emphasised 
that the Bill gave effect to the change in the legal tender ratio recom- 
mended by the Committee. He strongly repudiated the suggestions 
that the Currency Committe’s leport was written more in the interests 
of London than India. Mr, Tata moved the passing of the Bill be 
deferred till the meeting of the Reform Council next winter and 
pointed out that owing to the existing disparity in prices there is no 
urgency for passing the Bill. Mr. Tata emphasised that he was merely 
asking for postponement and it was not fair for this Council to 
pass the Bill Mr. Jaffer supported Mr. Tata and urged that experts 
Mi Chambers of Cemmeroe ought to be consulted. Mr. Murray 
(^ngal Chamber) pointed out that the country had been given 
eaeugh time to consider the question and said the Hon. Member 
wna not justified in asking for postponement. There was however 
rdWn for honest differences of opinion. Mr, Froom (Bombay Cham- 
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jber) followed with aod eaid be eoiiid not support Mn 

Tat% lie emphasised that the sovereign had no legal leiider yind 
this mu 9 t be remedied. M|r. bailey replied to the debate. Leave was 
then given a^ud the Bill was introduced which negatived Mr. Tata'? 
amendment. The Indian Territorial Forces Bill was then referred 
to a Select Committee to report by September 9th. Mr. Baneijee 
thanked the Commancler-in Chief and suggested the inclusion of Mr. 
Asad AH in the Committee which the Commander-in Chief accepted 
and also added Mr. Morsehead. Malik Tiwana» well known for bis 
anti-Indian proclivities, deprecated spending money on subjects of 
secondary importance such as this, according to him, was. 

Simla — August Sht. 1920, 

On August 31st the Viceroy made a touching reference to the 
murder of Mr. Willoughby at Kheri by a Muhammadan fanatic run 
amok on Khelafat question and said : “I feel sure the Council will 
wish me to express on their behalf our horror and detestation on the 
death of Mr. Willoughby and convey to his relatives our sympathy 
with them in their great loss.” 

Mr. Banerjee on behalf of non-officials expressed their sense of 
horror and detestation at the dastardly outrage. 

On Sep. 8tb. General Sir Alfred Bingley presented the Select 
Committee’s reports on the Auxiliary Forces Bill and the Territorial 
Forces Bill both being unanimous, but there were one or two 
points of controversy evidently raised by Mr, Sastri and Dr. Sarva- 
dhicari. Sir George Barnes introduced a brief Bill to amend the 
tndian Companies Bill and briefly explained that the object was to 
amend section 91-B, with a view to facilitate the formation of 
subsidiary companies the management of which was to be carried 
qh by a Board of Directors partially composed of Directors of the 
patent company in as much as any such subsidary company might 
hot have on its boqrd a quoitum of disinterested direetors and henoa 
section 910, should not apply to private companies. Sir D, P. 
Sarvadbici^ri regretted bis inability to support the principle of thq 
a^endmeqt. Interest was not confined to Chambers of Comukeree« 
but also others. he drew special attention to the industrial 
development. It was a healthy safeguard which should 
easily given up and there was no satisfactory evidence and 
w^ no room for ^ burned enao|>°^Qt Bir (korge Barnes pointed 
Oiil t^re waf w privi^te <^pany in 1^14 and eikda nnntberol 
ass^iatidur which support^ tha small ametidmemi Thsbl^wiii 
inli^t^d. Mr Ha%y mb^uced a imalVSi^l to an^end the Freei- 
denoy Banks Act and b|$efly to|d the CmW** th4|ftU fouW 
enable Pr^8|dimcy ^kf to d«al ifith seepriUpe, eii|h 
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the Rousing add devefopment of Bomba!ir afid wished the scheme 
and Sir George Lloyd all saccees amid loud cheers. The Bill was 
introduced formally. At this stage the Indentification of Prisoners 
Bill was passed. The Passports Bill then catne up for consideration, 
Mr. Dobbs explaining said the Select Committee had suggested 
three minor amendments and the Bill was passed without discussion 
The Basel Mission Bill also was passed. Mr. Hailey asked the Council 
to consider the Select Committee's report on the Indian Coinage 
Bill avid said its critics had suggested no alternative and gloomy 
pictures painted by Mr. Tata had not also been realised. The Bill 
was passed without discussion. The Indian Army Act Amend- 
ment Bill relating to flogging was passed. Sir William Marris 
asked the Council to pass the Devolution Bill which was accepted 
with the solitary change that the Prisons Act 1894 was ommitted 
from the entries in part I and Schedule 1 of the Bill. 

Sir William Vincent briefly explained the Select Committee's 
Kdport on the Corrupt Practices Bill and said discussion would 
take place on amendments. 

The Council then proceeded to consider the amendments. 

Sir D. P. Sarvadhicary moved a change in the preamble to 
confine the Bill to elections to I^egislative Councils. Only Mr. 
Murray opposed Sir William Vincent who objected and stood for 
purity of elections. 

The amendment was negatived. Fourteen amendments were 
considered and on the amendment proposed by Mr. Sinha to the 
iu*w Section 171C, electoral rights, Sir George proposed some alter- 
nations which were accepted. A new sub-clause 3 was added to 
tha same section relating to the declaration of public policy not 
amounting to interference within the meaning of the section. An 
amendment by I>r. Sarvadhicary to Clause 12 was accepted. 

Mr. Sastri moved the amendment : Polling officer and subor- 
dinates should maintain voting secrecy and a violation thereof would 
he punished with three months' or fine or both and (luotcd the 
authority from the Ballot Act, and urged that secret vote was 
fre^ vole. 

Sir William Vincent supported and Mr. Baneijee opposed 
Mr. Sastri and said that the amendment would frighten away the 
nofi*(^cial agency. 

^ The aihendment was accepted and the Bill ivas passed. 

. ‘ The afternoon session of the Council was entirely taken up 
the discussion of the Imperial Banks Bill, when Mr. Hailey 
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look retrospect of the Bill and emphasised that the Select' ©otn^ 
mittee’s Beport was unanimous* No less than twenty amendments 
mostly of a minor and drafting character were tackled for discussfeii 
of which fourteen were official and six non-ofticial amendments and 
also a minor amendment to Schedule 2, Clause 23. (1) moved hy 
Mr. Tata. Mr. Nathmars amendment for raising the quorum of the 
meeting of the Central Board from three to four governors, was 
accepted and the Bill was passed. 

Simla — Sepiemher^ 0th. 1020, 

The meeting of September 9th was mainly devoted to the 
Aligarh University Bill. Mr. Shaft asked the Council to consider 
the Select Committee's report. Discussion centred on Mr. Jaffer's 
motion that Clause 3 be renumbered 3 (1) and to the Clause the 
following sub-Clause be added viz^ “(2) the first Chancellor, pro 
Chancellor and Vice-Chancellor appointed under Clause 3 sub- 
Clause (A) above shall hold office for such period as the Court may 
determine." Mr. Shaft assured the mover that the Governor-General 
would bear his suggestions in mind, but he could not accept the 
motion which was negatived. Mr. Shaft's amendment that a four 
years' time limit should be imposed for the continuance of the 
courses of the Allahabad University was adopted. Discussion on 
the rest of the amendments degenerated into a series of explana- 
tions and speeches, the Education Member and Mr. Jaffer with 
Mr. Mahomed Ali participating from time to time. These amend- 
ments were all afterwards withdrawn or negatived. A small change 
to Clause 19 was accepted and the bill was then passed, 

i^imla — ScpUmln 1020 

On the memorable meeting of iSeptember 1 1th. a gloomy 
spectecle was presented. The Viceroy had the day before disallowed 
Mr. Sastri's proposed resolution on the Punjab Massacre of last year, 
and as a protest the non official Indian members withdrew their 
resolutions. The agenda paper showed 27 resolutions to be moved 
by various members. Mr. Chanda's name stood first on the list with 
by three resolutions, but as he was ill the President remarked that 
they would not be moved. Mr. Khaparde then rose and said 
he desired to withdraw his resolutions and he was immQdiately 
followed by Mr. R. Ayyangar, Mr. Jalfer, Mr. Sinha, Mr. Sasfri 
and Mr. Sarvadhikari. Even Major Sir Umar Hyat Khan after 
speaking for five minutes on a proposal that discharged soldiers 
sjiould be given the franchise for ten years irrespective of th^ 
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revenue aad taxea they may be paying to Government, suddenly 
withdrew the resolution. He was next followed by Mr. Khaparde 
who else withdrew four resolutions. Only in the interest of the 
poor pressmen Mr. Khaparde at last rose amidst some ironical 
applause from the official benches to move that a mixed committee 
of officials and non- officials be appointed to investigate the causes of 
the trouble in the Government presses in Simla, Delhi, in Calcutta 
and propose remedial measures, and he put in a fairly strong plea 
on behalf of the strikers. Sir Thomas Hollard on behalf of Govern- 
ment rediculed the idea and the motion was defeated. 

Mr. KamaKayaningar moved a resolution that provision t>e 
made by Government to provide light refreshments for voters 
travelling over five miles to attend polling stations to record their 
votes for the Refomed Legislative Councils. Sir William Marris 
said this question had already been very carefully considered in the 
Advisory Committee and all difficulties had been fully discussed. 
There were serious practical obstacles in the way of accepting the 
proposal for providing some millions of meals and he raised several 
smiles in depicting these difficulties. 

Simla — September^ PUh, 10>i0, 

The last meeting of the Council was held on September 
IGth. 1920. By far the most interesting feature of this 
day’s meeting was the questions relating to the recent Punjab 
disturbances and the action taken by Government in punishing 
thosse who were responsible for excesses and errors at that 
time. These queries were put by Messrs. Shastri, Khaparde and 
Sinha and were replied to by 8irWilliam Vincent who placed a long 
statement on the table in which it was stated that Colonel O’ Brien, 
Messrs. Marsden, Jacob, Kicthon, Miles Irving and Bosworth Smith. 
General Campbell, Colonel Macrae and Captain Doveton had all 
been informed that Government strongly disapproved of their 
actions as injudicious and improper. In the cases of General Benyoii, 
Major Carberry and Lieut. Dodkins, the two latter of the Air Force, 
the military authorities held these officers were not blameworthy 
being in position of extreme difficulties. General Dyer had been 
dealt with. Colonel Frank Johnson had been demobilised, and the 
Local Government had been asked if Mr. Panhearow could be 
further punished. Two of the Amritsar police had been degarded 
and another retired. 

Ijater on replies were elicited from the Home Member that the 
question of amending the Press Act was being considered and that 
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a communique would shortly issue regarding the High Commieeioner 
for India. 

Sir William Vincent further said that ten t’Mes* had heeh 
renounced in India ; six honours, four medals, 32 jnorary posts, 
and 248 stipendiary posts had been given up as m of displeasure 
with Government policy in the Punjab. 

Mr. Hailey then next moved the Presidency anks Act be con- 
sidered and passed which was done. 

He next proceeded to explain to the Council the circumstances 
under which he proposed to withdraw the bill introduced on 2nd 
September in connection with income tax property, and he said 
the Chambers of Commerce in India supported his action. The 
ordinary rules were suspended and the Bill was passed after Mr. 
Murray (Calcutta) had acknowledged the compliment of the Finance 
Department. 


The Territorial Force. 

The Commander-in-Chief next dealt with the Report of the 
Select Committee on the Bill to constitute an Indian Territorial 
Force. He alluded to several of the main amendments and said he 
thought the results achieved were very satisfactory. 

Mr. Sastri moved an amendment that the establishment of 
other branches of the Force be made as circumstances permit. Mr. 
Sinha supported the amendment as a modest one and he regretted 
that Indians were not liberally treated by the policy of the military 
authorities. Sir Charles Monro said that though the amendment 
appeared redundant he was prepared to accept it. He captiously 
ridiculed Mr. Sastri’s ignorance of military matters. Mr. Sastri 
sarcastically replied regarding the Commander in-ChieFs spirited 
reply and the motion for the Bill to be passed was put by the 
Viceroy. Mr. Sastri next expressed his inten.so satisfaction at the 
passing of this Bill and produced to offer certain criticisms on the 
Bill which ho said was by no means perfect and it was for our 
successors in the Council to see to these matters. He spoke earnest- 
ly at the close of the dangers of the non-co-operation movement 
and hoped the youth of the country would quickly drop this idea 
and enter the Territorial Force. 

The Bill was passed at 1 o’clock. Sir Charles Monro then 
spoke on the Bill to constitute an Auxiliary Force for service in 
India and said that an enormous amount of trouble had been taken 
in connection with it. Mr. Murray (Calcutta) then moved that the 
period of training be four years instead of six which was accepted 
and moved that the Bill be passed. 
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Mr. Hailey next moved that the Report of the Select Com- 
mittee to amend the Indian Paper Currency Act be considered and 
said that the Bill had been well received. The metallic reserves) he 
said, had greatly improved lately and he spoke for some minutes 
on the Bill. 

Mr. Seth Natha Mull warmly complimented Mr, Hailey, 

The Bill was then passed. 

The Cutchi Memon Bill was next considered and passed after 
remarks by Mr. Jaffor, Mr. Kincaid and Sir William Vincent. 

After that the \'iceroy rose and addressed the Council, first on 
the services rendered by the departing Commander-in-Chief, Sir C. 
Monro, and secondly on the achievement of the Council in legislative 
work, specially in the passing of the Dacca and Muslim University 
Acts. He could not however avoid referring to the storm of 
protest that was raging in the country in the matter of his 
disallowing Mr. Sastri’s timely and popular resolution on the late 
affairs of Punjab. Said His Excellency with his characteristic 
blunt ness : — 

‘‘Before I conclude I wish to refer brietly to the fact that I have 
in this session found it necessary to disallow a resolution dealing 
with the question of the Punjab disturbances and I do so with a 
view to remove any misapprehension that may exist as regards the 
motives which prompted me. The resolution itself was a legitimate 
one and when I say that it was Mr. Sastri who wished to move it, 
you will understand that it was prompted by genuine feeling and 
sincerity of purpose. I felt however that if peace and goodwill 
arc at any time to bo restored to the Punjab, these i>ublic discussions 
of the happenings of last year must so far as ])ossi)>lo be brought 
to an end. 1 feel as keenly as any in this Council the need for 
holding Indian life and honour sacred in times of crisis like that 
of last year and my Government is providing means for ensuring 
that if similar occasion should unforlunatoly recur, the errors and 
excesses pointed out by the Hunter Commission shall not again 
take place. But wo know from unhappy experience that with each 
fresh discussion of these topics the chances of reconciliation and 
good feeling between the communities become more remote. I felt 
therefore that it was contrary to the public interests that we should 
gratuitously prolong the unhappy dissensions of the past. Wo have 
had enough of hatred and passion and what wo want now is good- 
will and peace. 

In closing the sessions, the last one which an unworthy Viceroy 
held only to stain it by still another unworthy act, His Excelleimy 
said *. — 
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“And now it only remains for me to wish the Hon. members 
farewell* It would be unseemly, 1 presume, for me to wish those 
of you who are about to offer yourselves for election, good luch, 
but this at least I may do — express the hope that those services 
which you have rendered so conscientiously this sessions may not 
be lost to the country and that the spirit of co-operation may mark 
all your endeavours. And so the last session of this Council comes 
to an end, only however, to give place to a larger and more 
representative assembly. Institutions under our British tradition 
do not die ; they find a new birth in reincarnation. “The King 
is dead : long live the King.” 
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Indians in South Africa 

The South African Asiatic Commission of Enquiry. 

Tho commission of enquiry regarding the grievances of Indians 
in South Africa promised by tho authorities by the middle of 1919 
was eventually sot up early in 1920 with the Hon. J. H. Lange, 
K,(; , dudgo, Kimberley, as Chairman and Lieutenant Colonel 
Wylie, K r., of Durban and Mr. K. Roth, solicitor, of Pretoria as 
members. Sir Benjamin Robertson, tho Chief Comissioner of the 
Central Provinces, w^as deputed by the Government of India in 
January 1920 to place the India Government’s case before the 
Commission. [For antecedent matters, see the Register 1920, 
Part II, pp. 342y-52.] 

The Commission began its sittings to take evidence from April 
I .'^20, at Durban. 

On April 30, Mr. IL H. Kemp, Assistant Town Clerk of 
Durban, stated that ho was absolutely opposed to Asiatics as traders 
and district settlers in this country, for social and economic reasons 
as also on grounds of colour or race. His only remedy for the thorny 
(juostion was the complete repatriation of all Indians, clock, stock 
and barrel with expropriation of their property, subject to reasonable 
compensation. The <iuestion in South Africa was a national one. 

Mr. Leon Renaud, advocate, Durban, said that the Indians had 
l^layed a very important part in the making of Natal and Coast sugar 
industry, as well us in the railway development on the const. The 
Indian had done much in tho way of production. 

Colonel Friehd Addison, retired sugar planter, said that the 
Indian was much more regular and reliable than the native. He had 
never been able to do more than barely pay expenses until he intro- 
duced the Indian. It would practically spell ruination for the sugar 
industry if they were to part with the Indians. 

Mr. W. Doull presented a statement on behaU of the Durban 
Committee pf the South African National Indian Congress. The 
following proix}8aIs wore submitted : — (l) Standard wage to all 
labourers, irrespective of race or colour, and subsequent improve- 
ment in conditions of life ; (2) Legislation providing for a ipnipimum 
standard of wages to shop lussistants and all other ranks of l^bopr 
on an equitable basis. (3) Amendment of the licensing laws qyp 
the lines of the Transvaal Ordianoe, No, 9 of 1912, and provtdiiig 

39 
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that licence can be refused only on the specified grounds contain^ 
in that Ordinance, with the following amendments thereto : — 

(a) Three convictions within, say, the last two years on any 
criminal charge other than that of contravening a trading law 
or by-law ; (b) that the words “ in the opinion of the Council be 
deleted, and the reason Why the applicant is not deemed desirable 
to be stated by the authority refusing the licence. (4) That there 
be a right to appeal to the Court in all licensing matters, whether 
the application is for a new licence or for a transfer or removal or 
renewal. (5) That the laws affecting land and licences be made appli- 
cable to the whole of Natal, which includes the Northern Districts 
of Natal and Zululand. 

The principal evidence given to the Commission on May 1, 
was that by a deputation of farmers appointed by the Natal 
.Agricultural Union at a Conference held at Pietermaritzburg in 
April. The Union represented the general body of Natal farmers. 
The deputation presented the following resolution embodying the 
views of the Natal Farmers and unanimously passed. 

“This Conference records its considered opinion that the Asiatic 
problem presents a serious menace to the Union of South Afr»a 
and recommends that : — 

(a) While recognising that the existing tenure of land by 
Asiatics should not be interfered with, no further acquisition of 
land by purchase, lease, or other means, by Asiatics, should be 
allowed. 

(b) No new licences shall under any circumstances be issued to 
Asiatics. 

(c) No transfer of any existing licences to any Asiatic sh^l he 
permitted, but at the expiry of any licence held by an Asiatic by 
death of the holder, reasonable compensation ior land and trading 
stocks shall be paid. 

(rf) That the Government shall legislate on most drastic lines 
against the holding by any European or other person of a licence on 
behalf of any Asiatic. 

{e) At such future date as shall be fixed by legislation, all 
Asiatic licences now held by companies shall expire, and compensa- 
tion shall he paid to such holders. 

if) The urgency of this matter calls for immediate settlement 
by legislation. 

ColoniabBoim IncKsns. 

A deputation of Colonial-born Indians consisting of Messrs. J. 
M. Francis, A. Christopher, V. S. 0. Father, L. Panday and J. 
Booyer presented to the Commission a statement of their viewiii Sir. 
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Christopher acting as the spokesman. The statement emphasised the 
right of the Colonial^born Indians to live in the country of their 
birth, for which many of them had fought in East Africa and other 
theatres during the Great War. 

On Monday, May 3, Mr. A. J. S. Maritz;, Magistrate at Stanger,. 
the centre of a large Indian district on the sugar-growing North 
Coast spoke most highly of the Indian. He considered that the 
only solution of the difficulty was to educate the Indians up to the 
European standard. 

Final Evidence. 

Evidence was then taken by the Commission in the Cape 
Province, Transvaal, and Natal. Although there was no representa- 
tive o( India on the Commission, Indian interests were very closely 
watched throughout by Sir Benjamin Robertson, K.C.S.I., K.C.M.G., 
Chief Commissioner of the Central Provinces. Able counsel have 
Ijeen employed by the Asiatics in all these Provinces visited by the 
Commission, and their case was ably sustained by both Indian and 
European evidence. Everywhere the Asiatic organisation seemed to 
be very effective, and superior to that of their European opponents. 
The Commission did not sit in the Orange Free State, where Indians 
form hut a negligible number. 

Pietermaritzburg Sittings. 

The Commission sat in the Suprene Court, Pietermaritzburg, the 
Natal Capital, from Tuesday May f, until the oml of the week. 

Lieut.-Col. A. T. G. Wales was the first witness. Ho said he 
bad known the Indian for over sixty years. He was brought up among 
them, and had indeed been nursed by them. 'He thought that the 
present rights of the Indians should bo retained, but there should bo 
no extension. Indians had been useful agriculturally, industrially, 
and generally. Every inducement should he put in tho way of 
Indians desirous of returning to India, but there should be no 
compulsion. 

Major W. Connie, M. P. C., appeared on behalf of the Richmond 
Agricultural Society. Ho submitted that the Indian influence in 
Natal was a very dangerous one, and tho prospects exceedingly 
serious. He pointed out that Indians were exempt from military 
service, whereas Europeans from 18 to 60 years of age could he 
called out for military service when needed, as had happened in tho 
Natal Native Rebellion of 1906. 

Licut.-Col/FaNVOus, also representing tbeRiohmond Agricuttural 
Hoo^ty, stated that he considered it to be a manifest injustice to the 
Thrive that Indians brought into South Africa should be given 
rfjbU above those of the natives. The Indian had not a good 
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fnltttfliBed on the natfve in South Africa. Every ludiaii ehot^rld bo 
eneburaged to go out of the country, and those isdio fttayed ehouM 
be f^taoed in iocatiOnd. The Asiatic was ndt a desirable fa?rtiier. He 
considered segregation to be quite feasible, as there was plenty of 
Jand. The rate at which Indians were increasing was such as gave 
the Europeans no chance. Indians were increasing at the rate of BfJ 
per 1,000 per annum ^ the natives at the rate of 28 per 1,000 ; and the 
Europeans at the rate of 14. 'Ho suggested that the Indians be put 
into segregation areas pending their return to India. There was fat 
more room for Indians in India than there was in Natal, and ho 
suggested that a man be given XlOO to return to India and his wife 
£50, He stated that there was a widespread movement in India to 
have Europeans repatriated ? He did not blame anyone ; but there 
should be a similar movement in South Africa to got the Indian away. 
Australia, Canada and New Zealand would not have Indians. 
Then why should Natali 

Mr. J. Hunt Holley, farmer of Sandymount, said that he had 
been farming all his life in Natal. The Indian had anything 
but a good influence, and he would like to sec him out of the 
country. The Indian store was a centre for immorality: he had often 
passed Indian stores, and noticed a number of Ka6r women round 
about. His own reason satisfied him that there was no reason 
for doubting that immorality did exist in the Indian stores. 

Mr. P. W. Stride, Town Treasurer of the City of Pietermaritz- 
burg, presented resolutions of the City Council ]>roposing the 
division of the City into three racial areas, namely, (1) Europeans 
or Coloured persons (St. Helenas), (2) Asiatics, (3) Natives whore 
no other persons may acquire, own or occupy land or buildings. 
The Council also submitted that trading should bo restricted to 
•the areas set apart for the respective races. Mr. Stride stated that 
the Asiatic population of the City had increased from 18^‘7 by 
•360’6 per cent. The European increase for the same period had 
been one-third of that. 

The final municipal resolution submitted by Mr. Stride read 
“The existence of Asiatic stores and business in Upper Church 
liitreet, the principal throughfare of the city has >)een unfavourably 
cOtufiie tiled on for the past thirty years. These places are a blot 
On tho City, aod a perpetual eyesore, and should bo eliminated.” 

The Natal Legislation 19CS 

The remainder of the evidence taken by the* Commission at 
Pietcrtttoritjsburg brought forward little now with the exception of 
the statement put in by Mr. Seiko as to the Natal legislation of 1908 
atfectirig Asiatics. 
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The Natal ParliameFit passed tw« Btlh in 1908 affecting Asiatic 
traders. Both were passed with a support that bore witness to the 
fact that Parliament bad the electorate fully at its back. One was 
passed unanimously through both Houses prohibiting the issue of 
now licences to Asiatics after December 1, 1908. The second Bill 
piohibited the holding of present trading licences after December 31, 
1918, by Asiatics. This wag carried through Parliament in both 
Houses, by majorities of two to one. Both Bills were reserved, and 
<li8allowod by the Crown, owing presumably, to the demurrer of the 
Indian Government. 

Further evidence at Dundee, in northern Natal, was taken, and 
this closed the investigative labours of the Commission. 

The Report of the Commission 

The Government of India received a copy of the interim report, 
dated May 12, 1920, submitted by the Asiatic Enquiry Commission 
ta the Governor General of South Africa. The report is as follows : — 

H>uri ng the course of our enquiries, evidence has been laid 
before us which tends to show that there is at present, owing to the 
shortage of rice and other cause.s, considerable number of Indians 
vho w’ith their families would Imb prepared to return to India if the 
opportunity were afforded to them. We have also had evidence 
from an inHuontial Calcutta merchant at present on a visit to the 
Tnion, w'ho until recently was the Chairman ( i the Central Kmploy- 
nieiit and Labour Board under the Government of ‘iidia, th:tat 
the present time, owing to industrial development, the labour suoply 
ifi India is insufficient to meet the demand ni d that good wage.^aro 
aiD being paid. 

“The oidenco on these points is confiv ned l)y Sir Benjamin 
Robertson and Mr. G. L, Corbett, the official represen atives ot the 
Indian Govornmnit. We, tharefore, strongly recommend to your 
Ktcellency that prompt stops be taken to provide the necessary 
sbippmg facilities and to appoint an official well act'uainted with 
Indian minds and methods to act in a sympathetic m:;nner and lay 
before the I ndians t^he advantages of immediately returning to India. 

Mtlitaling Circumstances. 

**Ttvo main circumstances have hitherto militated agtaiinst the 
riturn of Indians, vi>5., (1) the excessively long time they are kept 
st the Durlmn depot awaiting shipmtMit, during which they spend 
their livailablo money in subsistence and are consequently driven 
to re*entering employment to enalde them to provide for thtdr 
families and thenisolvos, and (2) the fact that they are not allowed 
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to take with them to India their earnings in the shape of gdid and 
their jewellery. 

^*We, therefore, recommend that immediate steps be taken 

(a) to appoint an official not connected with the Protector’s 
Department to organise the return of such Indians as are prepared 
to go, 

(b) to provide frequent shipping facilities at short intervals, 

(c) to relax restrictions on the export of gold in so far as 
necessary in order to allow returning Indians to take their legitimate 
savings and jewellery with them to India, 

(d) to make provision where necessary for enabling Indians 
and their families to reach their homes after arrival in India. 

“Evidence was given before the Commission that at a meeting 
held at Durban during March last of Indians employed by the 
South Africa Railways, 80 per cent of those present expressed 
their wish to return to India if assisted thereto. We consider that 
if action were taken by the Government in furtherance of this 
desire on the part of their own employees it would become widely 
known amongst the Indians wishing to return to India and have 
good results. We feel, too, that advantage should be taken of the 
presence of Sir Benjamin Robertson and Mr. Corbett, in whom 
the Indian community have the utmost confidence and whose 
influence is consequently great, to obtain their assistance and advicp 
regarding the scheme which we have recommended.** 

Ministerial Statement 

In the House of Assembly, Capetown, on Friday, July 9, tlie 
Asiatic question came under discussion in the Committee of Supj'iy 
on the Interior Vote on the Estimates. 

Mr. Van Heos (Christiana) asked for a declaration of Goverh- 
ment policy on the Asiatics question. The agitation against Asiatii n 
was, be said, particularly strong in the Transvaal. Segregation, 
he contended, would not solve the problem. The objection to tlie 
Asiatic was based on his low standard of living. The Europeah 
could not compete with the Asiatics, and the latter demoralised his 
neighbours in the Transvaal. It was felt that the only method to 
deal with the Asiatics was repatriation. 

The Minister of the Interior (Sir Thomas Watt) said he coidd 
only repeat what had been previously stated when the Government 
was asked what it intended to do towards carrying out the recom* 
mqndatiotts of the Asiatic Commission. That was that the Govern* 
ment was encouraging Asiatics to go back to their own country 
(An HoUi Member : minus their gold !) Free passages, proceeded 
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Sir Thomas, were granted to Asiatics willing to leave the Union, 
and the embargo on the export of gold had been raised so as to 
enable them to take with them savings up to £25 each. This 
included the total value of the gold they had, whether in ornaments 
or not ; but it did not include small personal adornments. The law 
was the same as that applied to Europeans. He was informed that 
£25 was a fair average of the value of gold Asiatics used to take 
home with them prior to the premium on gold. Of course, if a man 
were caught trying to smuggle gold out of the country, it was seized 
and confiscated. It was not a question of whether the law was a 
moral one or not. There the law was, and, while it remained in 
force, it must be carried out impartially in the case of Asiatics 
as well as Europeans. 

The Minister, continuing, said that an officer had been appoint- 
ed to supervise the repatriation of Asiatics, and arrangements had 
b^en made to obviate the necessity of a long stay in the dei>ots at 
Durban which there used to be in the past before a vessel could be 
olitained, A.siatic8 had become tired of waiting at Durban, and 
had abandoned their plan of leaving the country. The Minister 
aspired the House that newcomers were rigidly excluded. The few 
Asiatics now admitted into the Union were either those entitled 
to return, or wives and families of Asiatics already in the Union. 

Referring to segregation, the Minister said that the word 
“fcgregalion” had not been mentioned, but the whole matter had 
boon referred to the Commission and segregation was a question 
tht‘ Commission was bound to consider. It would be quite improper 
for him (the .Minister) to say what the Government's policy was in 
the matter before the Commission had reiwted. But it was quite 
erroneous to say that the Asiatic population had been increasing 
in the Transvaal. lie predicted on the contrary that the Commis- 
sion would find that it had decreased. 

Finger Prints. 

The Union Minister of the Interior (Sir Thomas Watt) replying 
to .an Indian deputation on the subject of the taking of finger prints 
of hulians made the following statement -.—Government have 
decided that where Indians travel inter provincially in the Union 
thumb-prints should not be taken in cases in which they are able to 
read and write either of the official languages of the Union and 
their bonafides are otherwise established to the satisf^tion of 
immigration officers. 




Indians in 

British East Africa 

Early in January 1920 tha Rev. C. F. Andrews, who had gone on a 
mission of enquiry of the Indian grievances in British East Africa, cabled to 
India the full draft of the proposed Ordinance menacing the civic rights of 
the Indian settlers in East Africa. The following is the text : — 

“Firstly, the bill may be cited as the removal of undesirables 
(h'dinaiice 1919. 

“Secondly, any persoit within the East African Protectorate not 
bi ing a native who from information ofhcially received is deemed by 
the Governor in Council undesirable may be ordered by the Governor 
to remove himself from the Protectorate before the date prescribed 
in such order. 

“Thirdly any person contravening such order shall lie liable on 
conviction to a fine up to Rs, 1500 or to iq?prisonnient of either 
de>nription not exceeding six months or lK)th together. Such 
coi’viction shall not affect the Government's power to issue further 
order under the preceding section against same person, ' 

The Legislative Council in which this draft ordinance was 
pr(<iK>sed to he passed was to meet in tlanuary 19th. This Ordinance 
entirely lacks the safeguards against political misuse. The vohmo 
of < vidence in the Economic Commissions report contains no valid 
sul-^tantiation of Indian moral depravity. The proposed Ordinance 
left every Indian at the mercy of the executive suliservient to 
inttrestod European agitator against Indians. The unscrupulous 
nature of the agitation is manifest from the utterly false charges 
flun^ about the moral depravity against the Indian settl^^r. The 
Indians claimed the right of priority to the ordinary natural right 
to live on tonus of equality with every other kind of settler in 
East Africa. 

The following Note by Mr. Andrews on the position of Indians in East 
Africa was published about this time in India. 

[A'«! alo 1920^ Part //, 

When I reached Mombasa at the end of November, 1919, a 
copy of the Final Report Part of the Economic Commission of the 
East Africa Protectorate was put into my hands. It was printed 
with the Royal Arms prominently displayed on its title page and on 
its outside cover. In its opening paragraphs it contained two 

10 
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warrants issued by His Majesty’s Ministers, the Heads of Govern- 
ment in March, 1917. 

On reading through this Report, I found that it had held its 
sessions during a period of twenty-two months, and that the evidence 
had been regarded as of such an important nature that it had all 
been taken on oath. The Chairman of the Commission was a 
leafling member of the Executive Government of the Protectorate. 

This East Africa Economic Commission, thus officially appointed 
by His Majesty’s Ministers, was instituted in direct relation to the 
Conference of the Allied Nations at Paris, held during the War. It 
followed throughout the three main headings of that War Con- 
ference, dealing \^ith 

(1) Measures for the War period. 

(2) Transitory measures of reconstruction. 

(3) Permanent measures. 

It is under the third heading measures’ that the 

conclusions of the Commission on the Indian Question are given. 
If one may judge from a very careful reading of the whole report, 
not once but many times over, the clear impression is left that these 
conclusions on the Indian Question were regarded by the Commis- 
sioners themselves as by far the most important and convincing part 
of the whole subject. They arc stated at the end of Chapter Vlf. 
The heading of the chapter is ‘General Native Policy’. 4" he whole 
problem of the Native Policy of the Protectorate is made to depend 
upon this one final judgment and verdict: — the exclusion of the 
Indians. 

The pages dealing wdth the Indian Question read as follows : - 
The Economic Commission’s Report. 

“We have loft to the end what is perhaps the factor w hich n.ore 
directly than any other affects the welfare of the Native, that is, the 
infiuence of the Asiatic. 

“It is hoped that the frank discussion of this subject will not 
cause offence, but it is one which calls for plain speaking. 

“It must be borne in mind that any criticism of the Indians 
which it may be necessary to make refer specifically to those in this 
Protectorate. These are mostly drawn from the lowest type of 
arti/.an coolie and “banya” or small shop-keoping classes, and include 
few representatives of the more responsible elements of the popula- 
tion of India. 

“Further, such criticisms, like most generalisations, are subicct 
to exceptions. There are some Indians in the country who have 
prpved themselves reliable members of society, and of whom we 
should be sorry to use disparaging terms. Exceptions, however, have 
little bearing upon the main argument. 
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‘‘Before the advent of the Imperial B. E. A. Company, Indians 
wore established on the coast, where they seized the opportunity 
afforded them by the abolition of slavery, to oust by loan and 
foreclosure the ancient Arab trade and civilisation of which Zanzibar 
was the centre. - But except for occasional incursions by half-caste 
Baluchis, the interior was untouched by Indian influence till British 
control was effected. The introduction of the coolies employed on 
the construction of the Uganda Railway was the first connection of 
Indians with the interior. The employment of Indian labour for 
this work was due, it is believed, purely to considerations of 
convenience, and here it is instructive to note that not only did the 
capital cost of the Indian-built Railway work out excessively high, 
more than double the sum for which a reputable firm of British 
contractors had offered to execute the task with African labour, but 
that the working costs per train-mile of the Uganda Railway are 
higher than those of the railways of the South African Union, though 
tlio percentage of white men employed on the latter is more than 
twenty times as great. 

“It may be permitted to question whether the authorities of 
the time realised the immense Imv>erial significance, for good or 
cmI, of their action in promoting contact between the Nati\esof 
East Africa and the decadent civilisation of India. The inevitable 
eH 'ct of the intervention of an intermediate race between FAiropeaii 
ai \ African is that that race absorbs most of the occasions of personal 
c(i'itact with the African. 1 fence such intimate influences as the 
Airican ul tin's country is at present receiving are mainly inii»orted 
to him by the Asiatic, and are predominantly Indian rather than 
British. 

“East Africa in a somewhat dilferonl position from any other 
countries of Africa in respect of this problem. 

“The sclf-go\ erning State^' of the Union, together with the 
Rhwlc.'^ias, eontrt)! Indian immigration, with a view to ultimat(3 
exdusion. In Xat.d, Imlian lai>our wa-^; atone time intixxluccd, 
but its intnxlmtiOM w.is subseipumtly agreed lo liav(' been a mistake, 
arnl drasti'" steps have be<Mi taken to limit and localise its olTc^ts. 

“In the African Protectorates under the Colonial Othce. immi- 
gration is not prohibited, with the result that in East Africa the 
inunigranta have not been confined to the trading class, hut have 
iiK'luded coolies, clerks, artizans and mechanics, (uwman East 
Africa was for long prolocled from this invasion. Imt laltorly, for 
piditical reasons, considerable encouragement was given to Indians 
there. 

“It- is the distinguishing peculiarty of this country that hero 
the Indian plays the parts oPthe clerk, arfizan, carpenter, mechanic, 
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oto., functions which the African is capable with training of perfor- 
ming, and does elsewhere perform, satisfactorily. The presence 
of the Indians, organised as they are to keep the African out of every 
position which an Indian could fill,, deprives the African of all incen- 
tives to ambition and opportunities of advancement. 

“It may be admitted that the Indian has played and still plays 
a useful part in opening up trade, stimulating the wants of the 
natives and inducing them to part with their products for purposes 
of export For this service he is entitled to credit, bul the essen- 
tial point is that the same service might, with due encouragement, 
have been performed by the Native peoples. 

*Tn every direction, the sphere of the Indian in this country is 
not complemental but competitive with those of the European and 
African, Even in the minoi- spheres the European, if the Indian 
would submit to the civic, moral and commercial obligations current 
in European Society, has nothing to fear from Indian competition, 
the contrary theory, which formerly found in local governing circles, 
having been completely exploded by the history of the past thirteen 
years. But with the African, the case is different. Ho is not strong' 
enough anywhere to stand against the competition of the morocralty 
race. So long as that race is organised to keep him in servitude, 
by shouldering him out of all the posts which lie in the path of Ins 
advancement, he must bo content to remain a mere bower of wood 
and drawer of w'ater. 

“There are, therefore, strong economic rca.soiis against the free 
admission of certain classes of Indians into the country. 

“There are unfortunately other reasons of even greater weight 
against all Indian immigration into this, or indeed any part of 
Africa. 

Physically the Indian is not a wholesome influence bccau.se of his 
incurable repugnance to sanitation and hygiene. In this resp'f’t 
the African is more civilised than the Indian, bcirjg naturally cleanly 
in his ways ; but ho is prone to follow the example of those aroond 
him. Plague, though said to bo “endemic * in the country, has 
certainly been imported, if not originally, then on later ocxasioiis, 
from Bombay, and Indian quarters are almost invariably the foe: of 
each successive outbreak. The same may bo said of all dirt-born 
diseases. The Indian is everywhere the despair of the sanitarian ; 
here he is a menace not only to himself, but especially to the iiatiyea 
of the country. 

“The moral depravity of the Indiana is equftlly damaging to the 
African, who in his natural state is at least innocent of the worst 
vices of the East. The Indian in the inciter to crime as w'cll as 
vice, since it is the opportunity afforded by the ever ready Indian 
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receiver which makes thieving easy. If the Indians were elimi- 
nated, the number of offences against property, now high, would 
be reduced to manageable proportions. 

“The Empire is faced with a serious dilemma which cannot be 
evaded. The choice lies between the vital interest of the African 
and the ambition of India. The presence of the Indian in this 
country is quite obviously inimical to the moral and physical welfare 
and the economic advancement of the natives. The matter is one 
of the highest Imperial importance, and we regard it as imperative 
that the Empire should definitely decide, and that without delay 
whether the welfare of the African is to be subordinated in his own 
country to i)olitical considerations and the pretensions of the more 
restless elements of India. Upon the decision as to P^ast Africa, 
the future of the whole continent will largely depend, for if Indians 
are to be allowed to stream in at any one entrance in unlimited 
numbers, it will scarcely be possible to localise them indefinitely in 
any particular territory. 

“Our own view of this <juestion is that there can bo no excuse 
for meeting out to the African treatment to which India herself 
would never submit. 

On purely economic grounds, we submit that the admission of 
the Indian was a cardinal error of policy. It in\olved the economic 
stagnation of the African thioughouta largo tract of Africa, and 
the consc«(uent retardation of progress for the sake of what promised 
t > be at best but a temporary couxanneuce. In our view, the error 
( ight gradiially, but witiont unnecessary delay, to he rectified, by 
similar means to those liy whicli the same error is ])eing rectified 
II! Natal. 

“The Eailway and other Uovornment Dcp.aitmcnts should as 
(liiicklv as possible replace Indian employees o> "opeans in 
lie higher grades and Africans in the lower. Further, Vsiatics 
who are allowed to remain in this country should be obliged to 
Cl nform to the sam-' ‘'.'uiitarx standanis as luiropeans as a condition 
of their reddeiice here. It will probably be found that this wdll 
result in a great rediiction in their numl>ers. 

“The Imperial principle which is to control the migration within 
the Empire of ditfcn nl peoples has been finally laid down by the 
Imperial Conforenco in July last in the following terms: — 

“It h an inherent function of the Governments of the several 
communities of the British Commonwealth, including India, 
that each should enjoy complete control over the com- 
position of ils own jH)pulation, by means of restriction on 
immigration from any other communities. ' 
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‘‘It is therefore essential that a decision of policy in referene 
to East Africa should he come to without further delay and that 
such decision shall be based upon the principle of self-determination, 
and shall consider only the interests of the indigenous native and 
Arab population and of the race responsible for their control. 

“It is our firm conviction that the justification of occupation 
of this country lies in our ability to adapt the native to our own 
civilisation. 

“If we further complicate this task by continuing to expose 
the African to the antagonistic intluonce of the Asiatic, as distinct 
from European philosophy, we shall be guilty of a breach of trust.” 

A further chapter of the Economic Commission Report, dealing 
with the ‘Political Future of Middle Africa’ was drafted and dis- 
cussed at several meetings, and up to the last session it had been 
the intention of the Commission to publish it in the main body of 
the Report, as Chapter XVI 1. But during the last session it was 
decided to omit it from the main Report — possibly because it had 
the appearance of going slightly beyoini the terms of reference 
One of the Commissioners, however, — named E. Powjss Coob 
Esq., of Molo, — attaching great w*eight to this question, as one 
which (to quote his own words) “ tow'ors above all others and 
castes its shadow across the whole economic future,” has himscli 
published this cha{)ter in a Note uiider his own nanic. He hu> 
been allowed by the Chairman and members of the Comiuis^ioJi 
to take this somewhat unusual course, and the Chapter is thus full; 
quoted, as an Appendix, at the end of the Keport itself. It reacE 
as follows: — 

Political Future of Middle Africa. 

“The East Africa Protectorate is an artitieially dotiited terri- 
tory without natural frontiers (except on its soalioard). If eon.sti 
lutes one of the group of territories uii(l<^r the Briti.di (h'own eompii 
sing (in addition to British East Africa) Uganda, the ('oiiquertii 
territory of (German Ea^t Africa, Xen.^Mhuid, and the Khodc.^ia-. 
The territories of thi.s group, which in this chapter will he refern d 
to as Michllo Africa, are to very large extent homogeneous in elu- 
racter, forming together one pn'duinonantly agricultural domain 
of boundless richness and fertility. Middle Atrica, is, in fact, one 
of the world’s great unopened storehouses. 

“The acquisition of the conc[neivd territory, which tormerly 
split Middle Africa into two sections, has now made practicalilo 
tiio consolidation of the countries composing into one federated 
Dominion. 

“Eedcration is required as a preliminary to standardising poli- 
cies on several of the main questions which confront all the terri- 
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torios of the group. Hitherto each has gone its own way, with 
the result that there has been no community of counsel and pur- 
pose. East Africa and Uganda have, in apparently analogous, 
if not indentical, circumstances, ariivod at and carried into execu- 
tion widely divergent conclusions on such important questions 
as native tenuro of land, and native policy generally. Had they 
arrived at identical, it could only have been by accident. Such a 
state of atFairs appears to us indefensible. The wastefulness, and 
where the interests of sulqect races are concerned, the harmfulness 
of it hardly call for demonstration. 

“Tlie following are among the matters in respect of which fede- 
ration would lead to greatly increased eflicicncy of public services 
in all the tcirritories atfected : — 

‘ Defence : tinaiice : customs: policing : communications : immi- 
gration : native policy: education : and scientific and industrial 
research. This a)»pears to us so obvious that we refrain from enlarg- 
ing on any of these matters except the first two. 

‘ A consolidated Middle Africa would constitute in British hands 
a permanent strategical barrier to any possible scheme for dominating 
.Vfrica by means of a Middle Africa scheme of aggression such as 
tlennany had in contemplation. It would be the bulwark of Africa 
igaiiKst nulitari'^in. Few will be so optimistic as to imagine that no 
Midi bulwork can be rccpiired when tlio present war is ended : but it 
will not be afforded to the full extent possible by a number of 
'letaclied protect (irates. 

‘The strategical a^lvantages attending unification of control and 
.ulannistration of the various territories of Middle Africa would bo 
nf iuestiwi^lo \alue in the o\ent of (Ireat Britain again being 
iin'olv6li',{»<f|'l4liiU'e there. The defensive strength of such a combi- 
nation b^Ulflicienl to render any hostile design.*? fufiJe. 

“The advaiitaWces of federation in the sphere of finance would bo 
Ot importance. A Dominion approximately equal - in 

area to the sister Dominion of South Africa, and certainly not 
iiiforior to it in natural resources, would bo able to command support 
for the financing of large scale railway and other projects necessary 
f(‘r dovdopmont, where a number of minor states, incapable of acting 
in concert, wuidd bo unable to find accommodation. 

‘‘Apart from .such material advantages, the union .of the British 
territories of Middle Africa would powerfully promote the spreading 
of the British ideal, which wo are con\inccd is wlmt the best 
interests of (ho people of Africa demand. 

“Wo theroforo recommoiul that tho countries specified should 
unite in forming tho Dominion of Middle Africa, each howexer retain- 
ing intact such local autonomy as it now possesses; and that a 
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Governor General be appointed for the Dominion, who should be 
assisted and advised by a Federal Council, consisting of the Lieute- 
nant-Governors and popular representatives of its component units. 
We have assumed the readiness of each of the units to attach them- 
selves to this rather than to any contiguous federation. 

“It will be noted that the conquered territory known as German 
East Africa is an integral and essential portion of the proposed 
Dominion. The scheme above outlined, therefore, conflicts with the 
scheme recently propounded in the London press for making over 
the conquered territory to India for colonisation. The latter scheme 
necessitates driving a wedge between the northern and southern. and 
parts of the Middle Africa Dominion, and is therefore strategically 
objectionable in the last degree. If further argument is necessary, 
it may be suggested that on military and sanitary grounds alike, the 
occupation of any part of Africa by Indians without European 
support and guidance would be a dangerous experiment. 

“Besides, we regard it as highly important that advantage should 
be taken of the opportunity offered to reunite and consolidate native 
peoples such as the Cost Arabs and Swahilis, and the Masni tribe, 
which have hitherto been divided into sections divsjoined from each 
other, much to their mutual disadvantage, by purely artificial 
frontiers. 

“But we have already stated in Chapter VII what we submit arc 
final reasons against the betrayal to the Asiatic of any section of 
the African peoples the responsibility for whose destinies has fallen 
into our hands. Short of the retrocession of the territory in ques- 
tion to Germany, we can conceive of no transaction more immoral, 
or more certain ultimately to recoil in ruin upon our own heads, 
than to buy off Indian discontent at the expense of 

Africa. Such generosity at the cost of others, ail^ 'tho»^ii)ur^Oifc*n 
dependents, would be neither honourable nor politlKP.? * ^ 

• “If India requires an outlet, there are vast emiity^i|liMJ0tsPte'A^ 
a waiting developmen to which it might now be practicable for her 
to apply her energies without the certainty of such evil results ns 
must attend the exploitation of the African by the A8iatic'\ 

When we come to examine the evidence on which such drastic 
conclusions are based, the result is altogether disappointing. No 
Indian member was invited to sit on the Commission itself, although 
some of the largest business transaction in the country have been 
carried out by Indian merchants, and for a number of years the 
opening up of the trade with the interior was almost entirely in 
their hands. What is stranger still to notice is the fact, that not a 
single Indian Association appears to have been invited to send its 
representatives to give evidence. I have made enquiries about this, 
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aod ifc appears that, when such an important Commission was 
appointed (which would affect vitally Indian interests) and the 
request for Indian, representation was refused, there was a natural 
disinclination to come forward individually to offer evidence. This 
seems to me to have been quite reasonable and dignified. I cannot 
find any hint whatever that the Commission itself took any steps to 
remedy or alleviate this intial injustice to the Indian Community. I 
use the word ‘injustice,^ here advisedly ; for the Supreme Government 
of the Protectorate must have clearly known that the Indian Ques- 
tion would be dealt with in a manner which would affect their whole 
future ; and to refuse the perfectly reasonable request for representa- 
tion, in those circumstances, appears to me fundamentally unjust. 

The disappointment is scarcely less when we turn to the 
European evidence which was tendered on oath. The Commission 
itself, in its own Eeport, states that ‘the influence of the Asiatic’ 
is ‘perhaps the factor which more directly than any other affects 
the welfare of the Native.* Again it is stated, ‘The matter is one 
of high Imperial importance . . . Upon the decision of East Africa 
the future of the whole Continent will largely depend*. Yet on 
turning to the index on the very large and thick volume of 
evidence, we find only nine references to the subject. 

(1) The first is a reference to sanitation by Mr. H. Ryle Shaw : 
“In Natal where the Indian population is larger than the European, 
and where there is constant intercourse with India, the Port 
possesses a large quarantine ground for Asiatics. In this Protec- 
torate the necessity for such accommodation is much greater**. 

(2) The .«!econd reference is to Indian labour by the Hon. 
C. W. Hobley:— 

“The next point upon which I would venture to lay stress 
is the more intelligent use of the Native population. I would 
like to abolish the idea that if skilled work has to be done an 

Asiatic must be engaged We should as soon as possible 

commence to train a considerable number of native youth to do 
the necessary artisan work. The training should be on English 
lines, not Indian: the pupils should be taught to work standing 
at a bench, not squatting on the ground. The Indian system of 
two men to a hand-saw and two men to a plane should be consis- 
tenty diifcouraged. I have no bias against the skilled Indian 
forman o? artisan, but it is noticeable that the quality during 
recent years has deteriorated although the rate of wages has 

increased. It has also been asserted that the employment 

oi large quantities i of Asiatic labour results in a steady leakage of 
money from this country to India.** 

41-2 
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0) The third reference is by the same witness : — ‘‘If the Indian 
immigrant were a great introducer of new capital into this country 
it would balance the loss (t e. on imports) to some extent, but, 
as far as my information goes, this is not the case. Hardly any 
land owned by Asiatics in East Africa is being actively developed 
or worked, in Uganda, I believe, there are few coffee planters 
engaged in wholesale or retail trade financed to a great extent 
by the banks/' 

4. The next reference is that of Mr. A K, Constine, Merchant 
and Motor Car Hirer : — 

“The native trade is in the hands of the Indians. Europeans 
would not have little “durkas" in the native villages like the 
Indians. Wherever trade was large enough the European could 
beat the Indian. Natives might be trained to take the place of 
Indians, but these durkas must deal with the Indian wholesaler in 
Mombasa. The Indian wholesaler bought from the European 
firm on credit. Some of the biggest firms in this country trade 
entirely on credit. He thought this was sound business." 

(5) The fifth reference is that of Mr. R. W. Playfair, 
Manager, National Bank of India, Nairobi : — 

“Indian profits generally remained in the country. Radians 
were mostly working on credit. Their profits went in increased 
stock and purchase of land. An Indian to start with i eeued 
little money. The big Indian financed the small man." 

(9) The next reference is that of H. H. Heatley Esq., 
Farmer, Naudi ; — 

“He was not keen on i.aiivcs learning to read and write, 

through perhaps it would be advantageous in some cases 

He did not favour natives learning English. He thought that, 
wherever possible, Goan and Indian clerical labour, artisar*s, etc., 
should be replaced by white men, British taking perference, both 
in Government Offices and Railway." 

(7) The seventh reference is that of Colonel W. K. Notely, 
Commissioner of Police; — 

“Checks on Indian immigration were stringent. A man had 
to prove himself able to earn his own living, or else give a bond 
for the oost of his passage. A European without employment had 
to give deposit of £25 if required by the Immigration Office or give 
a bond. There was also power to deport undersiables within 
twelve months of landir^. There was no influx of poor Indians 
going on. Last year (1917) aUd the year before (1916) Indian 
emigration exceeded immigration.” 

- (8) The eighth reference is that ol E. Battiscombe Esquire, 
Conservator of Forests ; — 
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‘‘One of the great difficulties to contend with at present is the 
absence of literate native employees: the only medium of communi- 
cation between the European and the raw native is the Asiatic clerk 
or skilled Indian artisan. This class demand very high wages which 
are in many instances out of all proportion to the duties demanded 
of them and of the class of work they turned out. Many of the more 
respected natives could be trained as Assistant Foresters and they 
would be far more satisfactory than the Asiatic both for acquiring 
an intimate knowledge of what is going on in and around the 
forests, for becoming acquainted with the various species of trees and 
as “go between^^ between the European and the Native.'' 

(9) The last reference is that of the same witness : — 

“Of first importance in the training of the natives in any trade 
or profession is the entire elimination of the Asiatic element. If the 
native is to be taught, the teaching should be conducted on European 
lilies, e.g, take the case of carpentry. If a native is taught by an 
Indian carpenter it is highly probable that he will adopt Indian 
methods, never learn to finish off any piece of work properly and 
moreover never succeed in making himself more useful than the 
a\6rage Indian. It is the same with other professions : the average 
Indian artisan in this country cannot be said to excel in his art 
which appears to be more a matter of tradition than training : and 
it is unreasonable to expect the African to become more proficient 
th:vn the Indian if he merely has these traditions instilled 
into him." 

These are the only references to Asiatics, in the whole body of 
evidence, which have been regarded worthy of indexing ; and I 
ha^e quoted them in ei:tento. The evidence, such as it is, appears to 
me extraordinarily little, both in quality and quantity, for such 
imirjense conclusion to be made to depend upon it. As it stands, also, 
means points in one direction only. The Manager of the 
Bank of India, which is the oldest established in the 
country, and accepted as the Government Bank, declares pointedly 
that Indian profits generally remain in the country and go to the 
increase of stock and purchase of land. The Commissioner of Police 
reports that already checks on Indian immigration are stringent and 
that for two years past more Indians have gone out of the country 
than have entered it. Even those, like Mr. Battiscombe, Conser- 
vator of Forests, who wish to replace the Indian by the African, 
acknowledge at the same time that the number of Africans, who 
have had any trainining of education, is infinitesimal. 

If the case against the Indians were to be decided on the 
evidence alone, I do not think that any learned Judge on any bench 


it li|' no 
National 
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would give a verdict such as the Commissiouers have given. One 
is driven to the conclusion that they have made up their minds, 
not so much on the evidence set before them, as in accordance with 
their own private inclinations. I am not myself acquainted with 
the workings of such Commissioners, and therefore cannot say whe- 
ther such action is technically in order. To me, as an amateur on 
the subject, it seems essentially unfair. Not only was no Indian 
evidence taken, not only no Indian representative allowed to sit 
on the Commission, but even when the very scantly European evi- 
dence was wavering atid undecided and, in one cass at least, contra- 
dictory, even then the Commissioners (who took oaths from the 
witnesses in a judicial manner) summed up against the Indian 
Community on practically every point and condemned them to 
ultimate exclusion. 

It is clear, when comparing actual dates, that December 1918, 
and January 1919, were the two months in which the Indian 
Question reached a very critical stage in East Africa. The Econo- 
mic Commission was at that time bringing its numerous sessions 
to an end and it was already looking forward to framing the main 
outlines of its Report. The Armistice had just been concluded 
with the Central Powers, and the greatest excitement had been 
aroused, in European minds, by Sir Theodore Morrison's ill-advis- 
ed proposal, that the conquered territory of German East Africa 
should be made into a special reserve for Indian colonisation. I 
was in India at the time that this suggestion was made, and I can 
boar witness thaf the loaders of Indian public opinion, either 
ignored it altogether, or else discountenanced it. Mr. M. K. Gan- 
dhi, whose judgment oh such a subject would naturally carry the 
greatest weight, both with the Indian Government and with the 
Indian people, condemned the proposal from the very beginning 
and others more or less fell into line. Even in British East Africa, 
I have discovered on inquiry that it was only the name and repu- 
tation of Sir Theodore Morrison and his personal influence during 
his vidt, which induced Indian residents to take up the suggestion. 
How artificial it all was may be easily seen by the half-hearted 
way in which it was ultimately canvassed. A deputation, which 
\Vas sent to India on this and other matters, soon found it best 
to drop this question out altogether ; and the Congress meeting held 
in Nairobi, in November last, {See Register 1920, p. S20 Part II) 
did little more than pass a ’ formal resolution which had no life 
behind it. 

European residence ‘in East Africa is so far aloof from things 
Indian, that it was impossible for all that I have relate to be 
accurately known. During tne months that followed the Armis- 
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tice, new boundaries were being marked out on the map of the worlP 
every day with bewildering rapidity. It seemed not impossible, 
ill December 1918, that the Home Government might decide 
at once, under the sanction of the great Four at Versailles, 
the fate of the conquered 6orm?ln territory, without any 
consultation. 

This, among other matters, appears to me to account for the 
very great activity of the European Associations in British East 
Africa on the Indian Question, so soon after the termination of 
the War. It was a time of intense excitement, a feverish period 
of strain and tension and exhaustion, the very worst time for 
calm constructive statesmanship. I cannot help reading into the 
Economic Commission Report itself, where it touches the Indian 
Question, the same excited racial feeling. That, at least, is the 
gonuine impression left on me as I have studied them, coming fresh 
from the outside. And I woujd add, quite frankly, that I have felt 
the very atmosphere of this Protectorate, while I have been living 
here, both among Indians and Europeans alike, to be abnormal 
and the outlook on life to^be distorted. There was an immediate 
relief, when I passed from East Africa to Uganda. 

I have felt that this long explanation has been necessary before 
(pioting the Convention Resolutions because I am coming more and 
more to believe that they do not represent the final opinion of my 
own fellow countrymen, (Englishmen) but rather the inflamed opinion 
of a period of excitement immediately after the War. 

It is important to notice that five of the P^conomic Commissioners 
toak a leading part in the Convention of Associations held at Nairobi 
in January, 1919, about which this chapter is written. They are 
signatories both to the Economic Commission Report on March 21st, 
1919, and also to the Draft Resolutions, circulated on December 
•Met, 1918, on behalf of the Convention. Thus they were actively 
^kicipating in two different committees dealing with the Indian 
Question at the same time, the one official in character and the other 
non-official. 

I have made careful enquiries about the Convention of Associa- 
tions, as to how far it truly represents the united non-official Euro- 
pean opinion, in accordance with its name : “ The Whiteman’s 

Parliament the assurance has been given me, that its representa- 
tion is very wide indeed. What follows may be taken, therefore 
as representing a very high percentage of European opinion in East 
Africa. 

The leading members of the Convention published first of all 
certain draft resolutions, to which I have already referred. These 
draft resolutions appear to have been very fully discussed and caip 
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vassed at the different meetings of the numerous European Associa- 
tions during the weeks that followed their circulation. Then, at last 
during the January Sessions of the Convention, 1919 which met at 
Nairobi, the Indian question came first on the agenda paper and the 
following revised resolutions were unanimously accepted and car- 
ried : — 

{For time EesolutionSf Sec Register 1920 y Part II p, 307 -8 ^ et Scq.) 



The Guiana Deputation. 

Shortly after the receipt of the cable mentioned on page 313, M. Gandhi 
enquired of the Government of India the true position of Indian affairs in 
East Africa, and to this Sir George Barnes, on behalf of Government, replied 
as follows : — 


^21 Jarmary 19 JO, 

Dear Mr. Gandhi, 

In your letter of the 13th instant you ask me to give you some 
information regarding the difficulties which are arising in East 
Africa. The information which we have so far received is far from 
complete, but I will tell you what we know and what we are doing. 

2. In my answer to a (iuestioii put by Sir Dinshaw Wacha at 
the meeting of the Legislative Council on the 19th September last. 
I told him how the position then stood. You will remember that 
a deputation of Indians from East Africa headed by Mr. Alibhai came 
to Delhi last March, i was then away on leave, but I understand 
that Sir Thomas Holland, who received the deputation in my absence 
vas impressed by the fairness and moderation with which they 
stated their grievenoes. Their memorial was forwarded to the 
Secretary of State with a despatch in which the Government of 
India urged there was no justification in a Crown Colony or 
Trotectorate for assigning to British Indians a status in any way 
inferior to that of any other class of His Majesty’s subjects. Wo 
further urged not only that the more galling disabilities of Indiaiib 
ill East Africa should be removed, but also that their claims to a 
share in the Government of the country should be sympathetically 
considered. 

3. We have now hoard from the Secretary of State that ho 
Iihs pressed these views on the Colonial office, and that Lord Milner 
oil his return from Egypt will discuss the general question of the 
position of Indians in East Africa with the Governor, Mojor General 
Sir E. Norbhby, who is now in England. 

4. Meanwhile a new situation has arisen from the publication 
of the Report of the East Africa Economic Commission and the 
proposed Ordinance for the removal of undesirables. We. have not 
yet received a copy of the report, and we know no more about the 
))roposed Ordinance than what has appeared in the press. On the 
15th inst. I received a visit from the Hon’ble Mr. Phoke, one of the 
Indian Members of the East Africa Legislative Council who is now 
on a visit to this country, and he told me that ho had hoard 
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nothing about this Ordinance when he left Nairobi on the 17th 
December 1919. 

5. As Colonel Amery said in his reply to a question put by 
Mr. Bennet in the House of Commons on the 22nd December last, the 
Economic Commission's report must not be regarded as expressing 
the views of the Government of East Africa or Of the Imperial 
Government. The proposed Ordinance too, if it has been correctly 
reported, is not ostensibly directed against Indians and it is not 
possible to question the right of any Government to remove un- 
desirables from the country over which it exercises jurisdiction. At 
the same time, I can assure you that the Government of India are 
fully alive to the general tendency of events in East Africa. His 
Excellency the Viceroy has already telegraphed to the Secretary of 
State asking for full information. He has also urged that the Indian 
case should be fully represented at the forthcoming discussion 
between Lord Milner and General Northby in London and that no 
action detrimental to Indian interests in East Africa should be 
taken meanwhile. 

Yours Sincerely, 

(Sd.) G. S. Barnes. 

The Deputation mentioned in this letter was the British 
Guiana Colonisation Deputation which was received by a Committee 
of the Indian Legislative Council on Feb 6tli 1920. The Deputation 
put forword a scheme of free emigratkn with state assistance and 
asked the Govt, of India to place their British Guiana Colonisation 
Scheme to a Committee of the Legislative Council of India consisting 
of elected Indian Members. 

On February 4th 1920, in the Imperial Legislati\e Council, Mr, 
S. N. Banerjea (now /%•) moved for a committee to receive the 
deputation and examine the proposed scheme of colonization. 

The Committee thus formed commenced its sitting cn Feb. 6th, 
when the Hon. Dr. J. J. Nunan, Attorney General of British 
Guiana, and Mr. J. A. Luckhoo, a barrister and an Indian resident 
of that Colony, were present to lay their scheme for British Guiana 
and give evidence in regard thereto. The Committe consisted of the 
Hon. Messrs. Banerjea, Sarma, Chanda, Sinha, Sastri, Crums, Sir 
D. Wacha and Marjoribanks. Mr. Banerjea wa. elected president. 
The credentials of the deputees were first examined and then — 

Dr. Nunan, in opening the case, said that he represented the 
agricultural and commercial society of Ritish Guiana. He did not 
come here in his official capacity. The Legislative Council of 
British Guiana unanimously accepted his scheme of colonisation 
aud in fact the whole Colony had supported it. Mr. Luckhoo was 
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the only Indian representative in the British Guiana Legislative 
Council and was sent to it by 60 Labour votes. The scheme 
of colonisation which he wished to propose and the deputation 
to put forward, was both authorized by the local Legislature 
and the Executive and supported by public opinion. As regards 
the position of the Indian in the Colony there were 1,800 out 
of a total population of 150,000 Indians who get franchise and 
the rest were represented by an official member. The reason was 
that Indians never worried themselves about politics and were until 
recently only looking to their economics. Only now were they 
waking up to political privileges of which they were not cognisant 
before. 

The status of Indians in Guiana was the first question enquired 
into and examined by Mr. Banerjee. The deputation said that there 
was absolutely no distinction between one race and another. Indians 
enjoyed the same civic rights as Portuguese, Chinese, European or 
any other race. They all had that equal status ever since 1838, 
when they began to immigrate into that Colony. Equal status was 
part of the unwritten law and it had been maintained ever since. 
There was of course no statutory guarantee now to preserve this 
equality but the Colonial Office would see that in effect Indians had 
the same franchise for elections to municipalities. Legislative 
Councils, and other public bodies as any other race or people. 
Socially also there was no distinction whatever and Europeans and 
Indians wore pulling together. The caste system no doubt prevailed 
but there was great unity between Hindus and Mahomedans. 

. In reply to Mr. Crum, Dr. Nunan said that a declaratory act 
could be passed in British Guiana in half an hour guaranteeing equa- 
lity of status of Indians. The indenture system had been abolished 
to a great extent and when he started for India there w u'c only 600 
oases of indontu”e. This number must have diminished by now. 

Mi^. Sarma referred to the voting strength of each race inhabi- 
ting the Colony and asked if it was true that the European 
Community can never carry anything of a racial character in Council 
except with the assistance of Negrees and Chinese as against 
Indians, and that if an Indian asserts and puts himself forward as 
a voter there is every chance of holding his own. 

Mr. Luckhoo. — That is ray view. 

Continuing, witness said that 75 per cent, of cultivated lands 
was owned by Indians and Europeans held only two per cent. This 
did not include the sugarcane area, 39,000 acres of v. hich were held 
by Indians. This fact showed that the non-European population 
had as much interest in that sugarcane industry as the European. 
Tjiose 39,000 acres were now being cultivated chiefiy by unindeu* 
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tufed labour. Tho uiiindentured Indian kept a larger area than the 
indentured, even in ease of sugarcane districts. Local syndicates 
and companies did not employ indentured labour. It was only 
those companies that were registered in England and that had share- 
holders in England that employed indenture labour in the Colony. 
Factories did not employ indentured labour. It was sugar planters 
who employed it. 

Mr. Sarma. — How has the abolition of the indenture system 
affected the sugar planters ? 

Dr. Nunan. — The whole Colony has felt the pinch of the 
abolition of indentured labour but sugar planters have felt it most. 

Q. What is the capital sunk in sugar factories and plantations'? 

A. Ten million sterling. Of these ten million more than half is 
British-owned and the rest by indigenous people. The State owns 
the land. 

Mr. Sarma next asked about the health of the Colony and tho 
deputation replied that the coast was perfectly healthy but not for 
manual labour. On the whole it was a healthy Colony and had a 
relaxing climate. Compulsory education was in force inland and 
nearly all boys who would have to go to school under statute were 
at school. 

Q. You say in your * memorandum that the object of Gover!i 
menb is to make this an Indian Colony. It means that practically the 
whole of Government will pass to the Indians and that you arc 
prepared to face that situation? 

Dr. Nunan. — At the same time we look forward to the conli 
nuance of the present friendly relations. 

Mr. Sarma — You don't expect that there would bo any swing 
ing of the pendulum back when once Indians go into power an<’ 
have a working majority. 

Dr. Nunan.— No, 1 don't expect it. We are prepared foi it 
and wo don't see any reason to be afraid of it. 

Asked by Mr. Chanda on the Indian strength in the public 
services, Mr. Luckhoo said that in tho very highest grade there 
were none and frankly told the Committee that at present there was 
none qualified for it^but Indians had risen to almost senior positions. 

Keplying to Mr. Siuha, Dr. Nunan said that so far thoro had 
not been an Indian in the Executive Council. Tho present Legisla- 
ture consisted of 22, of whom fourtooii were elected and seven nomi- 
nated, besides the Governor. 

Mr. Siiiha — Your Legislature does not control the Executive. 

Dr. Nunan — No, but it can hang up the executive. (Laughter). 

Mi\ Siuha — I wish we could do it here. (Renewed laughter). 
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Dr. Nuiiaii gave an instance in which Uie .legislature by indirect 
pressure once enforced their will on the Executive, Continuing he 
said that in a case of dispute between the Legislature and Executive 
the matter would go to the Secretary of State who would generally 
favour the view of the Legislature and ask the Executive to follow. 

Q. Do you think that for a long time to come Indians will 
continue to bo in a position of a numerically large but rather unin- 
fluential community \ 

A. It is the most influential community because they are very 
industrious and thrifty. They have not used political power so far 
because they have not bothered about it. 

Q. Supposing we agree to your scheme would your Government 
accept an arrangement that after a year's trial or after a reasonable 
time the Government of India would send a deputation to investi- 
gate the matter and see how the scheme had worked. 

A. O, yes, and vve are also agreeable to the other safeguard, 
that is permanent residence in the colony on behalf of the Govern- 
ment of India of person or persons to watch the interests of 
emigrants. 

Q. Is it the case that Indians there demand more wages and 
better state of living ? 

A. That is not so, although 1 know that people will not be 
satisfied with anything. 

Q. There is a suspicion heie in India that Indians who are 
already in colonies are somewhat opposed to your scheme and that you 
are trying to bring an abiding force against them and make their con- 
ditions hard. 

A. Indians is British Guiana unanimously supported a resolu- 
tion welcoming our scheme of colonization if well organised. I thero' 
fore deny that there is any ground for apprehension. 

Further asked by ^^astri, Dr. Nunan said if Indians emigra- 
ted the younger part of their population would not suffer for want 
of educational facilities. I'hey were taught in their own vernaculars. 
The caste system was ])oing rigidly kept up and there was no 
necessity of overstepping it in a ])recipitate manner. Their proposal 
was to import families and they did not want to take anyliody unless 
they could provide him with a wife. 



The Colonization Scheme 

The following it a summary oukliae of the scheme of em’gration put 
forward by the Bntish Guiana Deputation. 

Recent changes in the Imperial policy as regards preference and 
urgent demand for foodstuffs all over the world made it incumbent 
upon them to set aside £100,000 to be be offered as an inducement 
to the emigrants. The Colony had arranged for regular passenger 
and cargo line of steamers between Indian Ports and the British 
Guiana. For the first three years not more than 5,000 adults a 
year would be given free passages. On arriving in British 
Guiana, they could, if desirous of working land of their own, obtain 
land, either agriculural or pastoral, on easy terms in small or large 
holdings. If the settlers preferred employment, the Guiana Gov* 
ernment guaranteed the local rates of pay which, for the piece- 
work on sugar estates on a seven hour day, amounted to Its. 3 for 
males, and females at light work about half of that. He would 
also be provided with house accommodation. The coast of living 
was under 10 per cent of the ordinary, and the male wage-earner 
could have at least a rupee a day. Wages would be controlled by 
the official Arbitration Boards to prevent variations unfair to the 
wage-earner. Reward grants of five acres of the coast or river land, 
specially protected by an embankment from floods, prepared for 
irrigation, drainage and cultivation, would be given to families 
after three years* agricultural work in the Colony. The Indian Gov* 
ernment has been asked to appoint ifs own official at the cost of 
the Colony to watch the interests of the settlers. The deputation 
welcomed Mr. Gandhi’s 8Ugge.stion that, after a certain period, an in 
dependent report shall be the made by popular leader at the Colony'> 
expense. The deputation also suggested, the constitution of a Com 
mittee consisting of an Indian Government official, a nominee of the 
unofficial section of the Indian Legislative Council and Mr. C. F. 
Andrews to report on the working of the scheme. At the request 
of the Indian Government’s supervisiitg officer, any indiviual or 
family would bo repartriated free of charge at any time, while it 
such a raquo.st emanated from an individual or a family, the 
Guianese Government would pay half the estimated cost of the 
reparation at the end of 3 years residence, three fourths of the 
cost at the end of five years, and free of charge at the end of 7 
years. The repartriation would not affect any land or other rights 
fully acquired. Cheap return tickets would be provided to those 
wishing to return on family reasons. This would secure a regular 
commercial intercourse between the two countries. A limited 
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Lumber of professional mon, such as doctors, engineers, clerkst 
hchoolmasters, ek,^ would be given passages either free or at very low 
rates. One priest or minister of religion for each religious group 
would be taken free on each voyage. Guarantees of continuance of 
the existing privileges could be furnished by the Colony and the 
Colonial Office, statiiig that their definite policy was the continuance 
of political and commercial equality of all races. If necessary, a 
declaratory ordinance could be passed in Guiana, recording the actual 
position but one legislature could not bind another in regard to this 
matter. 

Before proceeding to examine the scheme, the Fresidont, Mr. 
Bannerji, read out the following cablegram received from the IJnder- 
S^ecretary to the Colonial Office to Dr. Nunan ; “ Your telegram, 
M January. The message from the Government, dated 28th 
Decojiibor. stjitos the Indian Government has been notified that the 
existing indentures of hst emigrants will be cancelled. The 
deputation said that they were perfectly certain that there had 
been an immediate and unconditional cancellation of the indentures 
tor the purpose of creating a favourable atmosphere, and that this 
' aricellation wivs independent of the scheme they were putting foi- 
ward. 

Dealing with the scheme, Mr. Bannerji asked: One of the 
papers commenting on our work makes the suggestion : What is 
the guarantee that you can give, so that the rights and privileges 
<hat now exist will not bo taken away at some future time? 

A:— If we are false to our work, we can dodge any guarantee, 
Vn ordinance will be passed declaring that ail people are equal 
leforo law in the British Guiana, whether they come from outside 
<'r not. 

Q: — That is only to a limited extent, because another legislature 
might sot it aside. The Colonial Office should give to the Indian 
(tovorument an undertaking that the policy which has been going to 
f ir years will not be departed from, 

A : — That I am prepared to ask the Colonial Office to do. 

i) :--Will your legislature make a declaration to that effect I 

A : — Yes. On behalf of our Government I undertake now to got 
declamtion passed immediately. 

The Committee was also informed that at present the Colony 
was short of medical practitioners, and that if some doctors went 
from this country, they could easily make £1,000 a year, at present 
doctors there make even more money. Clerks were also required, 
and an ordinary clerk in a commercial concern could earn from Rs. 
60 to Bs. 120 per mensem. There were large irrigation and drain- 
age seheme which required engineers, A first clas.<i engineer could 
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malce £1,000 a year. There was room also for Indian Lawyers who 
could earn between three to five hundred pounds annually. English 
was the court language and there were qualified interpreters in 
courts. An unskilled labourer got 7 annas, whereas a skilled 
labourer got Rs. 2. Wages had gone up since 1917, and the indentur- 
ed labourers had been getting more than the unindentured ones. 
The condition of the Indian population in the Colony was as good as 
it was in India, and as a moral safeguard, the deputation suggested 
that each group of emigrants should bring their priests. Temples 
and mosques could be built for purposes of worship, and the State 
was not going to interfere with their religion. 

Mr. Crum asked if at any time, say, after 10 or 15 years a 
deputation that would go from India decide that the condition of 
the emigrants is not satisfactory and that you have not kept up to 
your present promise, are you prepared to repatriate them ? 

A : — We are prepared to repatriate yiy people if that u the 
recommendation from one of the three members of the Commission 
such as we have suggested in our scheme. In Guiana, they said, the 
coinage was of English silver and based on English Gold basis. They 
were not affected by the depreciation in English Pound to the same 
extent as they were in England There was ample opening for medical 
men. The deputation was not sure if the Indian llniversity medical 
qualification was a bar. If so, they undertook to get it removed. 

Mr. Harraa referred to the decrease of population, bad, water- 
logged conditions of several places, and wanted explanation for a 
statement that the health of the Colony was l)etter than in Iiulia. 

The deputation replied that the decrease of [>opulation was due 
not to death rate which compared favourably with other Colonies, 
but to the fact that there had been a large number of emigrations^ 
from the British Guiana to the Dutch Guiana for higher wages that 
were obtainable in Surinam and Trinidad and at the time of the 
Panama Canal construction. The death rate was lower than what 
prevailed in India, and there was no cholera, plague or small-pox as 
here. If thousand families were to go now to the British Guiana, 
there was bouse accommodation ready for them, and they would not 
take any family if they could not provide ready made accomnaxla- 
tion. An average man could earn a doller, that is, just above Rs. 2. 
Xbe deputation was not in favour of fixing a minimum wage, because 
it was not in the interests of the wage-earners themselves. They 
had only seven hour lal)OUr in the British Ouiaira. There was 
nothing like .that in the world, not even among the Bolsheviks, 
(laughter.) 

Mr. Chanda elicited the information that an agricultural 
labourer bad not to work in jungles or forests, and that the land was 
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already cleared for him to cultivate. The moment a minimum wag© 
was fixed for these in the Colony, the colonisation system was 
(loomed. 

Mr. Sinha got from the deputies the promise of submitting to- 
morrow a written draft of the Declaratory Ordinance regarding the 
establishment of equality of race in the Colony, and to Mr. Marjori* 
lianks they said the present Asiatic immigration Ordinance would 
)>0 so amended as to include this and other guarantees. 

Mr. Crum asked : Are you prepared to sign, on behalf of your 
Oovernmont, a note of the proceedings, or, at any rate, those points 
in regard to which you are in a position to give guarantee 1 

A: — Yes. Our Government will agree to any other points which 
we might decide. 

On the Committee reassembling on 10th February, Mr. Siirendra 
Vath Banerj^^a, placed a copy of the correspondence which passed 
l»etvveen Mr, Polak, Honorary Secretary, Indian Overseas Associa- 
tion, Fjoiidon, and the Secretary of State for Colonics. 

Correspondence Between Mr. Polak and the Colonial Secretary. 

Mr. Poluk stated that the East Indian Association of George- 
town (British (luiana), which body the Indian delegates of the 
1 deputation claimed to represent, had expressed strong dissent from 
’ho objects of the proposed scheme whit'h they characterised as being 
! ot one for colonisation but for labour. Mr. Polak hoped that 
nothing would bo done until the East Indian Association and other 
.Mmilar Ixxlios wore given full op|X)tunities of presenting their views 
and until educational and sanitary improvements that were oificially 
Dgardcn! as urgently needed in the Colony had been carried out by 
the Colonial administration. 

It appeared that the East Indian Association at a meeting 
nsJvoil that the panii>hle(a issued by the I)ei>utation while in 
England were unauthorised and misleading, and that their scheme 
vas unworkable and detrimental to the incoming caste Indians. 

The Secretary of State for Colonii's, in reply, assured Mr. Polak 
that the interests of all sections of the community would bo carefully 
\Neighod in connection with the scheme. 

Dr. Nunan explained that Mr. Euckhoo, who was the President 
of the East Indian Association, has, before leaving Guiana, addressed 
(ho Association on the scheme which they unanimously approved. 
A couple of membora had a personal feeling and one of them was 
spending time and energy over this. 

Draft of Declaratory Ordinance. 

The deputation then presented the draft of the Declaratory 
Ordinance which they had resolved to see passed in their Lcgialatur© 
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eatablishiDif and making clear equal rights for all races. The draft 
M&t alia states that all ordinances purporting to confer any Iran* 
chise, vote, appointing or nominating power, or any right to be 
elected, appointed or nominated to any office or honour or emolu- 
ment under Political Condition Ordinance, Local Government 
Board Ordinance, Education Ordinance or under any other Ordi- 
nance shall be deemed to apply equally to every British subject of 
every race or orgin, and that any Ordinance purporting to confer 
upon the British subjects any right for trade, commerce, land hold- 
ing, land transfer, lease or mortgage of movable or immovable pro- 
perty or any right of association, or purporting to regulate the exer- 
cise thereof, shall be deemed to apply to all British subjects resident 
within the Colony. 


Searching Questions by Members. 

The members of the Committee subjected the deputation to 
severe cross-examination on the immediate pro8t>ect8 of those who 
would go to the Colony, especially as regards housing, wages, land 
for cultivation, repatriation, sanitation and education. It was 
assured that emigrants would, on landing, be given cottage and 
lands and advance of money for cultivation of the first crop or 
until they were well set up. 

Sir Dinshaw wanted a detailed prospectus to l>e prepared by 
the deputationists showing the necessaries that might be supplied 
to the emigrants. 

Dr. Nunan : — Do you think that a prospectus could be prepared 
with the varying conditions of a thousand miles of the country. 

Sir Dinshaw : — Then better not invite lalx)urers. 

Dr. Nunan. — I shall work up one. 

Mr. Sanna. — Do you take any special interest to protect Indian 
interests! 

Dr. Nunan. — Wo have got Arbitration Board and there is the 
Protector of Colonies. 

Sir Dinshaw. — The Protector of Colonies or mere protector of 
the colony than protector of Indiana t 

Dr. Nunan. — That has never been the case in the British 
Guiana and that would never be. 

Sir Dinshaw : — Have you not got indegenous population, neigh- 
btjuring population, whom you could employ for labour I Why do 
you come so many mites to India f 

Dr. Nunan : — We have considered all these things. American 
Indians there are who are a timid set and fit only for boat work. 

fiir ISn^w : — Possibly their labour is too dear and therefore 
you can’t make money. 
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Br. Nujmn r— We are wealthy Colony and we offer the current 
wage there. ' Wo offer the same privileges to the people at home, 
f^ir Binshaw : — We will wait and see^ 

Guarantees. 

After further discussion, the fdllowiiig guarantees were put 
forward and signed by I>r. Nunan, on behalf of the deputation : 

(a) By a declaration by the Legislative Assembly that the 
present civil status involves equality of all British subjects in the 
Colony, politically and commercially, and an assurance by tho 
(Government of the Colony and by the Colonial Office that the main* 
te nance of such status is a setflorl policy. 

{b) Guarantees as regards wages, housing, sanitation, repaC 
nation, inspection by Indian Government Officers and representa- 
tiNCs deputed by the Indian leaders, repatriation intheoventof 
any change in the status, and finally the number of men not to exceed 
tho number of women. 


Report of the 

British Guiana &c Fizi Colonisation Committee 

This Committee of the Imperial Council (p. 328) was also 
authorised to meet a similar deputation from Fizi. The Report 
whioh was shortly after submitted was published for informa- 
tion by the Govt, of India on 7th May 1920. The following 
is the Jull text ! — 

We, the Committee appointed with reference to the Resolution 
of the Legislative Council on the 4th February 1920, 

^n) to examine tho scheme of colonisation which the deputation 
from British Guiana desire to put forward and to report 
thereon and make recommendatioiia to the Government 
of India, 

^5) to meet the deputation from Fiji and to axamiiie any propo* 
^ sals vVhieh they may put forward and to report thereon and 
make recommendations to the Government of India, and 
(r) to examino the credentials of the d^utations, 
have I he honour to submit th^ fallowing report. 

2. TKe British Guiana deputation consisted of Dr. J. J. Nunan, 
L. L. B., and Mr. Luckhoo, The members of the 

Fiji dcftitaHon were His T4ord8hip the Bishop of Polynesia and 
Mr. lii#. B, RanWne. , 

: We ftftd that' Dr; Ntfnhti anil liifr. Luekhoo are accredited to 
the Government Indfa^ 'by 1;he Secretary of State for India on 
4,1 
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behalf of a representative deputation from British Guiana headed 
by the Ctoyemor of that Colony which deputation was received by 
the Secretary of State for the Colonies and was introduced by the 
Secretary of State for the Colonies to the Secretary of State for India. 
The object of the deputation was to represent the needs of the Colony 
both for the maintenance of present industries and for their extension 
and to show the advantages which this colony affords to immigrants 
from other countries. The scheme of colonisation proposed in 
respect of Indian immigrants is contained in Appendix A. to this 
Report. This paper was handed to the Committee by Dr. Nunan. 

3. As regards Fiji, we find that Mr. Rankine is an officer 
of the Government of Fiji sent by that Government and that his 
Lordship the Bishop of Polynesia has been selected by the Govern^ 
ment of Fiji, at the request of the planting community of that 
colony, to visit India and ascertain whether a system of immigration 
of Indians into Fiji cannot be devised that would satisfy both the 
Government and public opinion in India. The proposals put for- 
ward for Fiji as handed to the Committee are in Appendix B to 
this Report. 

4. Before dealing with the details of those schemes, the Com- 
mittee would in the first place record their opinion that no scheme 
of immigration of Indians to either of these colonies should he 
approved unless it is certaip that the position of the immigrants 
in their new homes will in all respects equal to that of any other 
class of His Majesty's subjects resident there. Upon this point, 
therefore, the Committee <|imtioned the deputations at some consi- 
derable length. So far as British Guiana is concerned, the depu- 
tation assured the Committee that East Indian immigrants had now 
equal rights with all other classes of British subjects in the colony 
which was under a liberal constitution giving the peoi^e largo 
powers of self-Government. The deputation went further an<l 
undertook to declare this equality in rights by legislative onlinance 
and to secure its continuance by obtaining an announcement of the 
Colonial Office thift the maintenance of such status was a settled 
policy. A draft of the proposed ordinance has been handed to the 
Committee by Dr. Nunan and is appended to this Re|)ort, Appen- 
dix C. 

5. In the case of Fjjj, the from of Government appears to be 
less liberal than in Guiana. The guarantees therefore that the 
Fiji Government can give regarding equality of the political rights 
a^ more limited in scope. The Fiji deputation, however, assured us 

(1) that Indians in Fiji are at present entitled to engage in 
profeMions, and trade and commerce, and to.ecquireproperty, 
on the same conditions as other residents, including 
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Europeans, and that the Government of Fiji will undei- 
take that these righte wifi not b# altered in any way 
to the detriment of Indians a$ eompared with other 
residents : — 

(2) that the Government of F^i will further undertake that 
the existing municipal r^te esiiojted by Indians will not 
be altered, except in so far as municipal rights of other 
, residents may be altered in the same direction ; and that 
the political rights now being extended to Indians to 
elect two Indian representatives to the Legislative Council 
of Fiji will not be withdrawn. 

6. While welcoming these assurances, the experienoe of the 
past in other colonies compels the Committee to recommend further 
investigation of this aspect of the matter. It is possible that while 
political and economic condition render the grant of equal political 
rights to Indians practicable and expedient at present, there may be 
(the Committee do not say there are) forces at work calculated to change 
this happy state of things, which forces may not be easily recogni- 
/Able save by investigation and enquiries on the spot in British 
Guiana and Fiji respectively. 

7. Coming now to the schemes themselves, the Committee 
consider, subject to the ((ualification expressed below, that the 
teima proposed are in themselves fair and reasonable. The Commit- 
tee, however, (eels that the effect of the scheme on tha Indian 
immigraut will depend more on factors that can only be guaged on 
the spot rather than on written provisions of rules and laws. The 
Cpnimitlee will endeavour to explain the difficulty it has in the 
mutter by examples : — 

1 . The most satisfactory feature of both schemes is the provision 
of land for settlement. But for this i>art of scheme to be 
real and not illusory, the land proposed to be granted must 
he of such quality arH situation that a new Indian settler 
would not find beyond his |K)\ver to cultivate it successfully 
and maintain himself and family thereon. It seems to the 
Committee impossible to form an opinion on this part of the 
scheme without local enquiry. 

‘J. Wages are said to 1)6 much above the cost of living but 
as it is not practicable to enforce the payment of wages 
irrespective of the works done, the Committee think 
that loo^l enquiries into the tasks expected of a worker, 
the wages paid therefor and the cost of living, by persons 
conversant with the capabilities and needs of Indian 
agriculturists could alone elucidate whether the prospects 
of immigrants are really so good as they appear to Im' 
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oil paper. This appears to the Committee to be more 
particularly liepessary itt the case of Fiji. 

3. Health conditiorilJ in both colonies are reported tp be good ; 
and the Committee sees no reason to doubt this in the 
case of Fiji. In the case of British Guiana notwith- 
standing the favourable (in comparison with India) death- 
rate the Committee understands the East Indian popula- 
tion has been practically stationary. It is possible that 
this state of things is due to re-emigration or repatriation 
or is explainable on other grounds than bad death and 
birth rates. But the Committee feel that it would be 
well to have the matter investigated on the spot. 

8. For the reasons set forth in the above paragraphs the 
Committee resolves to submit its conclusions in the form of the two 
following resolutions which have been passed by the members 
unanimously. 

Resolutions 

I 

“This Comiuittoc having heard iJr. Kunan and Mr. Luckhoo 
is inclined to take a favourable view of the Scheme of 'Colonisa- 
tion presented by them in view of guarantees and safeguards 
which they are prepared to provide by legislation and otherwise, 
but l>efore recommending definite acceptance of it uould advise 
the appointment of a deputation of throe competent persons to 
proceed to British Guiana, investigate the conditions on the spot 
and report to the Government of India. 

II 

This Committee recommends : — 

I. (a) that the Government of Fiji bo upIj to gi\c guaran- 
tees similar to those which the British Guiana deputa- 
tion declared that their Government was prepared to 
give ; 

(b) that if the Government of Fiji do gi\e these guarantees 
the Go\orijment of India should send a deputation 
similarly eonstltuted to test the scheme gonornlly and 
specially as to the question of the adequacy of wages, and 
II — subject to the above guarantees being given and 16 a 
satisfactory report being male by the deputation, this 
Committee would recommend a favoinable consideration 
being given to the colonisation scheme by the Government 
of India. 

[(f^ignecG 

Moaibers i*f tliH roii'initrtr (k’O }* 
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i^ote by the Hon. Mr. Chanda 

It sterns to me that the British Guiana dcp\itatioii was on 
a somewhat better footing than the Fiji one as regards binding 
their respective Governments. Political conditions in British Guia- 
na ar^ also more favourable than in Fiji as regards Indians, 
but the climate of British Guiana is not very attractive and the 
wages in Fiji are decidedly inadequate as the recent riots indicate. 
Land shoemc seems to bo a secondary consideration — in Fiji at 
any rat-e— real object is to obtain labour immediately. 

I am not very anxious to give much oncouragomont to any 
emigration on a large scale on other grounds also. 

However, I agree that definite guarantees being given, matter 
should bo investigated by a deputation which wo recommend 
before any definite recommendation bo made, 

(Sd.) KAMINI K. CHANDA. 

Note by the Hon. Mr Sarma 

1. I shall add a lew lines by way of explanation. The two 
deputations have the moral support of the Governments concerned 
lichind them and the British Guiana deputation has a largo body 
of colonial opinion in its support, but I do not think that either 
uf them has any authority to bind its Government. 

2. It was not rlear to me that the wages in British (iuiaiia 
were adequate and at the present rate of exchange the wages in 
Fiji appears to bo inadequate. The wages promised to he guaran- 
led were* not very definite. As regards housing, 1 believe the 
C’^isting arrangements and the arrangements promised meet the 
requirements of those who may engage themselves to work on planta- 
tions. Free labourers may be alForded facilities, but it did not seem 
to be clear that any difinito pledges wore given. 

3. Guarantees mentioned in the jjote should bo given before 
aiy deputation is sent. The deputations were anxious .about the 
importation of labour to work plantations and the scheme rn’opcr 
appeared to be a matter of secondary importance at the present 
moment. There seems to be no clearly planned arrangement already 
nuuio for land colonisation. I am not in favour of encouraging 
emigration unless it bo for iminediato land colonisation, but the 
jioseibilities are so great that if the necessary guarantees arc given, 
deputations should be sent to investigate the problems on the sjK)t. 

(Sd.) B. N. SARMA. 



The Deputation to the Viceroy. 

23rd July 1920, 

A deputation of the Indian residents of British KoBt Africat 
waited upon the Viceroy, Lord Chelmsford, along with Sir G. Biirnes, 
the Commerce Member, Government of India on July 23rd at the 
Viceregal Lodge. The deputation consisted of the Hon. Mr. Abdul 
Kasul, Mr. Visram, Member, legislative Council, East Africa, Mr. 
HusainBhoy Abdulabhoy Lalji, merchant and a member of the 
Bombay Municipal Corporation, Mr. Beharilal Narayana, merchant, 
Zanzibar, Mr. Muhammed Saleh Kassim, rice merchant, Zanzibar, 
Mr. Karabhai Teja, rice merchant, Mombassa and Mr. Nanubai 
Desai, merchant, Kissumu, Iilast Africa. 

The Representations 

The representations made by the deputation covered the whole 
ground of Indian grievances in British Ejist Africa. The first 
l)oint related to Sir Benjamin Robertson’s visit to Tanganyika 
and British East Africa, and the deputation expressed regret that 
Sir -Benjamin would consult only the local administrations and 
would leave Indian residents unheard. 

His Excellency explained that the deputation was under a 
misapprehension. It was true that Sir Benjamin Robertson's 
visit wa.s infomal, but this would not mean that he would not discuss 
the situation with Indians 4nd take all possible measures to 
appreciate and understand their view.s. In order that there might l>o 
no misunderstanding on the point, the Viceroy undertook to send 
a telegram to Sir Benjamin Robertson in this sense. The deputa' 
tion then asked what action would be taken on Sir Benjamin 
Robertson’s report when received, and His Excellency reminded 
them of his declaration in the Indian TiCgislativc Council on »Iuly 
30th last. lie had stated that the position the Government 
of India was and always would be that there was so justification, 
in a Crown Colony or Protectorate, for assigning to British Indians 
a status in any way inferior to that of any oth«r cla.ss of His 
Majesty’s subjects. His Excellency stated that be rulhered to 
this declaration and that he would continue to press this view on 
His Majesty’s Government. At the same time ho expressru the 
hope that Indians would co operate with him by putting forward 
their case in a manner which was likely to win general acceptance. 
He pointed out to the deputation that it was a matter of 
great importance that in presenting their case they should avoid ail 
overt statements and exaggeration. He suggested they should con* 
centrato on the main issues and should avoid arousing antU' 
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gonism aud resentment by putting forward exaggerated claims. 
The deputation then referred to the present currency policy in Bri- 
tish East Africa and to the harm done to Indian trade with the Colony 
by the present position of exchange. They stated that owing to 
exchange it was difficult for Indian merchants in British East Africa 
to., place firm orders with Indian mills at rupee rates and they also 
referred to the fact that Italian merchants trading in Italian sphere 
of influence in Abyssinia had the benefit of special preference given 
in that territory to goods made in Italy and they suggested that it 
would bo beneficial if Indian merchants were placed in a similar 
position in British Africa. In reply, His Excellency pointed 

out that currency policy in British East Africa was an internal 
matter of great complexity, and he doubted whether the Government 
of India would be justffied iji interfering in a domestic problem of 
this kind. He empliasised, moreover, that the policy affected both 
Indians and Jj^ropeans and that it did not imply any racial discri- 
mination, Similarly the <|uestioii of tariff preference to Indian 
intportg into British East Africa raised a very large issue and did 
nou «^ifically affect the <iuestion which he was there to discuss, 
liameiy that of disabilities of Indians in British East Africa. The 
next point raised was in connection with the recent territorial divi- 
sion of British I'Ast Africa into Kenia Golony and Kenia Protectorate. 
His Excellency stated that the (to\ernment of India was still with- 
out information as to the exact meaning of this change, but he pro- 
mised to make enquiries in the matter. The de\>utation then asked 
that an Indian Trade Commissioner might bo appointed in British 
East Africa. His Excellency assured the deputation that the 
Government of India had alrcarly considered that proposal and were 
in corrt^spondence with the Hocretary of State on the subject. He 
added that if a Trade Commissioner were apix>inted it m\ist be 
clearly understood that his duties would be ])urcly of a commercial 
nature. The deputation then referred to the power vested in the 
hand of the administrator of Tanganyika Territory to deport unde- 
sirables, and they suggested that these powers might make it 
|K)8aible for the administrator to deport Indians without trial, 
ilis Excellency stated that the Government of India had no 
coj)y of the onlinanco referred to, and ho asked the deputation 
to send a copy to Sir George Barnes in order that it might 
be examined by the Government of India. At the same time 
be pointed out that Tanganyika Territory was still an occupied 
enemy country and was under quasi-military law and he saw no 
priim /am reason to suppose that the ordinance should be regarded 
as being directed against Indians. He read out to the deputation a 
portion of the draft mandate for Tanganyika Territory which, it was 
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proposed, Great Britain should receive from the League of Natioud. 
If this mandate were ratified, it would entirely safeguard the rights 
of Indians. 


Municipal Disabilities. 

The disabilities of Indians in municipal matters were then 
discussed. The depuLition complained that the constitution of 
Nairobi municipal Council had recently been chariged. Formerly, 
the municipal Councils contained 5 European elected members, I 
nominated olticials, 2 elected Indian members and one Goane.se elected 
member. Tho.doputation stated that the number of elected Europe- 
ans had now boon raised from 3 to 0 and that nominated otlieials had 
been eliminated from the Council. The deputation objected to this 
change, because formerly they had been able to count on 4 nominattd 
officials to safeguard the interests of Indians. They considered it 
unfair that Europeans should have such a disproportionate representa- 
tion on the Council in compaiison with Indians. The Indians paid 
considerably greater share of the total municipal revenue from taxii- 
lion than European.^, and moreover they outnumbered Europeans 
by 3 to 1. They stated that the new constitution of the Municipal 
Council had aroused great resentment among Indian population in 
Nairobi and that in oidcr to give concrete expression to this resent- 
ment Indians had ridnsed either to offer themselves for election to 
the Council or to accept nomination. His Excellency agreed that 
there was great force in wliat the deputation said on this point, and 
hoped that thoir grievance's in this matter would be rcrlressed. 

The deputation also referred to the fjuestion of ]>oIitical franchise, 
and they complained that an onli nance had alr<?ady been passed in the 
l(^al Legislative Council which did not adeqnahdy meet the claims 
of Indian rcsidont.s in the matter of franchise. His Excellency agreed 
that this matter was vital. It was coverorl, however, by his declaration 
of January 3()th last in the Imperial Legislative Council. 

In conclusion His Excellency reminded the deputation that the 
decision in matters of this kind lay with Hi.s Majesty’s Government 
and not with the Government of India. The Government of India 
were in sympathy with many of the demand.s of Indians resident in 
British East Africa. They had already made represefftations to Hi.s 
Majesty’s Government on the subject and they would continue to do 
BOs At the same time he repeated hi.s appeal to the deputation that 
Indians should not nmko the task of the Government of India more 
difficult. He again advised them to concentrate on the main issues, 
to state their case with studied moderation and to avoid making 
exaggerated claims and demands which would tend to alfi^nate 
sympathy and weaken what was otherwise a strong case. 



Govt, of India 

Despatch on Indians in E. Africa 

Jhi Ofiokr lU.tU 

A mass meeting of East Africa Indians was held at Nairohi 
(British K. Africa) on the 22nd August to consider the announcement 
of Lord Milner’s decisions. A resolution was passed, protesting against 
assigning an inferior status to the British Indians in the East African 
Territories (a) by not granting them due and effective representa- 
tion on the Legislative and Municipal Councils, (6) by insisting 
upon the application of the principle of segregation of races, and (r) 
by putting restrictions on the ownership of land by them. 

On these issues the Government of India write : — 

We arc convinced that the only roliahle safeguard for Indian 
interests is adequate representation in the Legislative Council. At 
the sumo time, we desire to reiterate our opinioti that there should 
be a common electoral roll and a common franchise on a reasonable 
] roperty basis pla< an educational test, without racial discrimina- 
tion, for all British suhjecK We believe that this is the true soln 
tion of the East African problem. We fear that separate representa- 
tion for different communities will per]>etuate a?id intensify racial 
antagonism, (hi the other hand, a common electorate, whereby 
a member of one community, would represent the constituents 
(f another community, would tend to moderate and compose 
rMu’al ditfereiices. In the other way we believe the diverse races 
i’l East Africa will become a united people. We recognise that 
practical objections will be urged against such a solution. In 

tlie first place, (he Legislative Council Ordinance of 1919 confer- 
ro 1 adult suffrage on the European population, and it may 

be admitted at once that the Indian community is not ripe for adult 
suffrage. On the other hand, the adoption of a common franchise 

on the bai'is which wo have suggested, would moan a narrower 

franchise for the European community than that which they no\v 
enioy. It is not within our province to question whether it was 
wise at once to confer adult suffrage on the shiftirig European 
population of a new’ country like the Kenya Colony. It is probable, 
at any rate, that the great majority would satisfy the property and 
educational qualifications which wo would suggest. Wo recognise 
that it would not be possible to disfranebiso any one who already 
has the vote, but for the future wo would urge that there should 
be a common qualification for everyone of whatever race who is 
admittofi to the electoral roll. The composition of the Legislative 

1 1 
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Council is a^^mittedly experimental, and we would submit with 
respect that its revision should not be prejudiced by the Ordinance 
of 1919, which was passed without a consideration of our views, 
and, indeed, without our knowledge. Secondly, it may be objected 
that as the Indians in East Africa are more numerous than the 
Europeans and are likely to increase more rapidly, a common 
electorate would mean that the Indian meml)ers would dominate 
the Legislative Council, and that this would be incompatible with 
the responsibilities of the British Government for the welfare of 
the colony as a whole and of the native population in particular. 
I'ho objection is admittedly not immediate, for it is stated 
in parivgraph (3) of the Despatch of the 21st May that there is 
only a very small number of the Indian community who can be 
regarded as qualified to exercise the franchise. Hence if the 
(pialification for a common franchise is pro|ierly defined, it follows 
that the number of Indian voters will be far less than the mimiKsr of 
of European voters. In future it is the rule that, with better 
educational facilities and increase of wealth, the Indian voters might 
outnumber the Europeans. But the Indian voters would still, it is 
believed, to a large extent, be concentrated in the urban consti 
tuencies. The country districts would continue to return European 
members, Finally, it is common cause that the interests of the 
native population recpiire that the official mcyovity should remain. 
The fear of Indian domination is, we submit, unfouiifj'ed. In para- 
graph (4) of the Despatch of the 21st May, Lord Milner directs that 
the same arrangements should l>e made for the elective represents 
lion of Indians on the Municipal Council. Wo understand that 
the Nairobi Municipal Council, which is the most impoilant in tho 
Colony now, consists of one nominated official and twelve elected 
Europeans and that it is proposed to add three elected Indians. 
We have no exact figures to show the relative positions of the 
different communities, but we are infoiraod that the populaticn 
and the incidence of municipal taxation are roughly as follows: 
Europeans — population, 2,000 — municipal taxation Rs. 70,000; 
Indians — population, 5,000 — municipal taxation Its. 1,20,000 ; 
Africans — population, 12,00 j 0 — Rs. 10,000 Government grant -muni- 
cipal taxation lis. 50,000. Here, again, we would urge most strong- 
ly that Indian interests should be adequately represented. In the 
Municipal Councils there is not eveu the safeguard of an official 
majority. And it is believed that the insanitary conditions in 
which Indians are frequently living are due in part at any rate to 
the nogject of the Municipal authorities. Here again we would press 
for roll and common franchise. The ward system ot election would 
secure adequate representation for each community, and an increase 
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in the number of ofiicial members, which, the interests of the large 
native population would appear to require, would be a safeguard 
against the predominance of any single community. 

Segregation of Races. 

In paragraph (7) of the Despatch of the 2l8t May Lord Milner 
has directed that the principal of race segregation should be adhered 
to in the residential areas of townships and whenever practicable 
in commercial areas also. We noted with satisfaction Lord Milner^s 
assurance to Lord Islington's deputation that, in any decision which 
might come to, he would certainly not be actuated, either by racial 
prejudice, to allow the consideration of trade jealousy to prevail, 
and we observe that there is no intention to discriminate against 
Indians or to sacrifice Indian to European interests. It appears 
from Lord Milner's speech in the House of Lords, on the 14th 
July, that the policy of race segregation emanates from Frofe^sor 
W, J. Simpson, whose principles are enunciated in paragraph (16) of 
his report on sanitary matters in the East Africa Protectorate, Uganda 
and Zanzibar. Professor Simpson’s object is sanitary. Lord Milner 
is also influenced by social reasons. To quote, again, his speech of 
the 14th July : ‘‘My own conviction is that, in the interests of social 
peace, the residence of different races in different areas, I am speak- 
it)g now of the populous city areas, is desirsble, and so far from 
stimulating it is calculating to mitigate hostility and ill-fecliiig. ’ 
Nevertheless, Lord Milner’s decision is bitterly resented not only 
by Indians in East Africa, but by educated opinion throughout 
India. The reason for this resentment rcijuiros careful considcra 
tion. Wo will first consider segregation in commercial areas. The 
tirst objection is that it is irrational. If the end in \iewist(> 
prevent intermingling in the same quarters of town and trade 
centres of races with different customs and habits, the nationality 
ii a business firm would api>ear to be less important than the 
nationality of its employees and customers. It seems irrational, 
for insUnce, that a European and an Indian firm, which arc alike 
dealing mainly with European customers and am alike employing 
Indian clerks and assistants, should be made to trade in different 
quarters, or again sanitation and social convenience do not appear 
to retjuiro that a European firm, with a large native retail trade, 
should carry on its business in the European quarter. The 
distinction would break down altogether in the case of companies. 
Secondly, from the strictly commercial point of view it is inconveni- 
ent that firms, doing the same class of business, should -bo sepa- 
rated by an artificial barrier. In the Uganda Protectorate, which 
is less affected by racial prejudice, the recently appointed Develop- 
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meiit Commission, in paragraph 209 of their rei>ort, stated that 
they would be strongly opposed to any segregation in the business 
areas. And we are informed that the Uganda Chamber of Commerce 
has expressed similar views. Again, in Mombasa, the most impor- 
tant commercial town in East Africa, which is free from the racial 
bitterness of the Uplands, we understand that Euroi^ean opinion 
generally favour a joint business area. Thirdly, it is feared that 
the condition of segregation, which Lord Milner postulates, 
namely, that Indians should be fairly dealt with in 

the selection of sites, will not bo fulfilled, and it must be 

admitted that the plans ofNarobi, Mombasa and Kisumu 
facing the pages 24, 45 and 69 of Professor Simpson’s 
report, are sufficient cause for anxiety. In Nairobi, Professor 
Simpson pro[)osed that the whole of the present business quarter 
between the Itailway Station and the river should be reserved for 
Europeans. Indians were to be relegated to the other side of the 
river. In Mombasa, again, the whole of the area adjoining the har 
liour of Kilindini was to be the European business area. Indians 
were to bo kept on the other side of the Island. And in Kisumu, 
where practically the whole of the trade is in the hands of Indians, 
one short street wtvs allotted for the Indian bazar, while an exten 
sive block was to be laid out as European business <iuarters. Fourth 
ly, it is objected that segregation in commercial areas is impracticable. 
In Nairobi, a considerable part of the land, which Professor Simpson 
included in the European commercial area, is already occupied b\ 
Indians who it is recognised, cannot bo expropriated. We are in- 
debted to Sir Edward Norlhey for the plan attached to tbii 
Uospatch showing the lay-out whicli is now proposed. Tho 
comparison with the map facing page 24 of Professor Simpson’s 
report will show' that his rccomnieiidations h.avo been suhs- 
lantially modified. Wc gratefully ackjiowlcdge the liberal spirit 
in which Sir Edward Northey has interpreted Eord Milners 
orders. At the same time, it is apparent that his proiK)sals, which 
aie based on pnictical considerations, are not consistent with Profes- 
sor Simpson's thcc^rics. 'I’he European and Asiatic areas are now 
bcparated only by the width of a street and the Indian bazar, whi( h 
in Professor Simpson's opinion is the centre of infection, remmns 
whore it is running out like promontory into the European area. 
Moreover, a largo numb(?r of plots in the revised European area, and 
more especially in the important Government road, are still occupied 
by Indians, whom it is not intended to disturb. In fact, it w'ould 
appear that commercial segregation in Nairoi»i Is now practically 
narrowed down to the question whether Indians shall be allowetl 
to bid for certain unoccupied plots in the best business streets in 
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whieh Indians are already established, but which it is now desired 
to reserve for European occupation. If then the object in view 
is sanitation and social convenience, wo submit that the criterion 
should be the class of business and not nationality. We suggest 
that there should be a joint commercial area regulated by strict 
sanitary and building laws, which would ensure that only business 
of good class, whatever may bo their nationality, should be establish- 
ed in the best streets, and that the business of the inferior class 
whatever may be their nationality, should be confined to loss 
important streets. Further, it has frequently been noticed that 
the practice of living in” leads to insanitary habits and over- 
crowding, and w^e would suggest that “ living in should bo 
prohibited, at any rate, in the best streets. In other words, to 
use the phrase, which ,wo understand, is current in Nairobi, there 
should be a joint lock up ” 

Residential Areas. 

Wo have next to consider the question of segregation in resident- 
ial areas. It is admitted that the Indians in East Africa naturally 
prefer to live together in their own quarter, and have no desire 
to live in the European residential area. Ihcy have only asked 
that they should be allowed to acquire suitable residential sites, 
which hitherto h;v\e generally been denied to them. The only 
oxcoptions are the few Indians who have been brought up to 
live in European style, and it is understood that the Government 
<if the Colony would desire to enforce the I'olicy of segregation 
ligidly in such cases. The Indian olqcotion to residential segrega- 
tion is primarily a <iucstion of principle. It is felt not only by 
Indians in East Africa, but also tliroughout India that compulsory 
segregation implies a racial stigma. In t}uH»ry, it may l>e that 
there 18 no ((ucstion of racial discrimination against Indians. It i.s 
unfortunate, however, that the p(‘liey of segregation, as advocated 
by Europeans in East Africa, is animated by the. racial feeling, which 
narred the hktonomic ConnuisHion’s K(qvort. And it is not easy 
f(>r Indians to appreciate that the reasons, for whichLordMilner 
h vs accepted tins policy, are wholly ditTereiit. Nor is it a matter 
of mere sentiment. They fear that in practice the policy of 
segregation will lie administered in a spirit of racialism rather than 
of ovondianded ju-stico. In his speech of the Mth July l^ord 
Milner said the condition, on which ho was prepared to defend 
segregation, was that there should bo fair treatment of both races, 
HI the matter of sites. “I moan to sa>,” he added 
“ that you should not give all the best sites to Europeans and cram 
the lodiaus into inferior localities. This, however, they consider, 
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is precisely what has happened in the past, when the principle of 
segregation was not formally recognised. And they see no reason 
to expect that the formal recognition of the principle will better 
their condition. These fears do not apper to us to be groundless. 
In the projected plans of Nairobi, Mom^sa, and Kisumu in Profes 
sor Simpson's report, the areas demarcated for European and Asia* 
tic residence respectively, apart from any ciueslion of convenience 
are wholly disproportionate to the numbers of the two communities. 
And it is understood that in the case of residential areas, no subs- 
tantial modification of Professor Simpson's proposals is intended. It 
seetos to us, indeed, almost inevitable that compulsory segregation 
will mean that the best sites will be allotted to the race which is 
politically most powerful. Further, it can be taken as almost certain 
that the race which controls the Municipal Council will spend an 
unfair proportion of the revenue of the municipality on its own 
quarter, and will neglect the areas occui)ied by other races. The 
practical effect of compulsory segregation on the race, which i^ 
politically weaker, can be soon in the Asiatic ghettos in the Trans 
vaal. We deeply regret that Lord Milner should now have coiisi 
dered it advisable to adopt the principle of race segregation. It 
seems to us to be a reversal of the principle, for which His Majesty s 
Government have always contended in the parallel case of South 
Africa. We may, perhaps 1)C permitted to quote the words, in 
which the late Mr. Alfred Lyttelton in hi« Despatch, dated the 20th 
July, 1901, rejected the proposals which the Governor of the Trans 
val had submitted for the segregation of Indians in the Transval. 
We believe that .sanitation and social convenience could be aflequato 
)y secured by mutual consent, by the strict enforcement of saniUuy 
and building laws and by a just administration of municipal revenues. 
In this way the end, which Lord Milner ha.s in view to promote 
social comfort, a social convenience and social pf3ace, might bo aitaifi 
ed. But legislation on racial jine.s, .so far from mitigating, will 
mulatc hostility and ill-fcoling. It will, we fear, gratuitously pio- 
vokc a consequence in this country and throughout the Empire. 

Rf slrictions on Ownership of Land 

We will consider first the restriction on the ownership of land 
in townships. In paragrph (8) of the Despatch of the ‘ilst May, 
Lord Milner says that it seems necessarily to follow from the adop 
tion, of the principle of race segregation, that as a general rule, 
no transfer of laud, either by way of ownership or mortgage bet 
ween Europeans and Asiatics, should bo allowed and similarly 
when township plots are put up to auction, Europeans should not 
bo allowed to bid for plots in the Asiatic quarter, or Asiatics to 
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bid for plots in the European quarters. It may be added that 
the restriction would close a legitimate field foi investment both 
to Indians and to Europeans, and in the case of sales of new plots 
would bo likely to prevent the State also from obtaining the full 
market price for Crown lands. It is understood that Indians 
already own many plots in the areas now occupied by Kuropeana 
and /w It would appear tons to be inequitable to restrict 

the right of transfer of plots already alienated and unnecessary 
to impose any such restriction in the sale of new plots which may 
he alienated hereafter. There remains the .restriction on the 
ac<iuisition by Indians of agricultural land in the Uplands. It 
IS suggested in paragraph (6) of the Despatch of the 21st May 
that this merely reafilrms Lord Elgin's decision contained in his 
Despatch of the 19lh March 190S, that, as a matter of adraiiiistra- 
tive convenience, grants of land in the Ui»la?id area should not 
bo made to Indians. We understand, however, that practically 
no land, which is now capable of development, remain.s to be 
ilicnated in the Ujdantls. In the course of his address to the 
(Convention of Associations at Nairobi on the 9th August last, 
His Excellency the Governor is reported in the Afiicun 

land ard ol the 11th August to have said. “By the time this 
whole settlement scheme (the soldier settlement scheme) bad 
been readjusted in the firms which bad not turned out to ho what 
It \\a8 hoped they would be, and were replaced by something 
bettor, there should not be a farm left worth having. ” It w’ould 
thus appear that there is now practically no land left t^o \vhich 
lord Elgin’s decision coidd bo applied. It is understood, how 
ever, that the restriction has now' been extended so as to prohibit 
the tran.'^fer of land to Indians, We would ]K)int out that this 
goes far beyond Lord Elgin's decision and it is incompatible with 
hnown proiumneoment that it is not consonant with the \iew8 of his 
Mafiosi} Government to impose legal restrictions on any particular 
R4^otion of the community in regard to the nccjuisilion of land. Lord 
Milner has justified the exclusion of Indians from the Uplands, on 
(he ground that Europeans wore by nature physically excluded from 
other areas. Hence, if the limited area, which is suitable for Euro 
pcan setlloment wore thrown open to the competition of Asiatic 
there would be, taking the Colony ns a whole a virtual discrimina 
tion in favour of Asiatic as against European settlement. He can- 
not, therefore, regard the Indian claim to be admitted to the Up- 
lands os just or reasonable. It has l>eon argue<l with force that there 
are vast areas in the Empire suitable for European settlement, from 
which Indians are excluded, either by law or climatic conditions, 
and that it is, therefore, unjust that Indians should ]>e prohibited 
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from acquiring agriculfeural land in a ooteny which has been, W a 
considerable extent, developed by Indian enterprise. Apart from 
thisi however, it is not clear that the admission of Indians to the 
Uplands would be a virtual discrimination against Europeans. First, 
it is necessary to determine what exactly is meant by the Uplands. 
This term is defined in the Despatch of the 17th July, 190fi, in 
which the Colonial Secretary approved of the principle that the 
land outside municipal limits, roughly lying between Kiu and Fort 
Ternan, should be granted only to European settlers. It might be 
inferred from the Despatch of the Ist may and from I^rd Milner^s 
speech of the 14th July that the European settlers were confined to 
a comparatively small area, while Indians enjoyed a monopoly else- 
where. But a reference to the map appended to this Despatch, for 
which we are again indebted to Sir Edward Northey, will show 
that by far the larger part of the area coloured rod, which is the 
alienated land or land surveyed for alienation, lies between Kiu and 
Port Ternan. Further, almost the whole of the alienated land out- 
side these limits, that is in the lowlands, which €::-hypothen are un- 
suitable for European settlement has been alienated to Europealtir. 
The total area alienated to European or available for alienation ft 
given as 11,859 square miles. The total area held by Indians, we 
inlormed, i^ only 32 sciuare miles, out of which 21 square mites 
have been purchased from Europeans, and only 11 scjuare miles have 
been obtained from the Government. In addition the Indians hold 
a small area of agricultural land in the coastal belt, but here, agaitf, 
we understand the Europeans own large plantations. The attitude 
of the Government, towards the acquisition by Indians of agricultufal 
lands, even in the lowlands, can be judged from the case which has 
l>een brought' to our notice. We submit that it is not easy to recon- 
cile the land policy of the East African Government with liOrd Mil- 
ner’s asstirance that it has been the avowed principle and is the 
definite intention of the British authorities to mete out cven-hanefed 
justice between the different races inhabiting those territories. In fhe 
circumstances which we have set forth, we are unable to agree that 
the Indian claim to be allowed to acquire agricultural land anywhere 
in the Colcmy is neither just nor reasonable. We do not consider 
ttet the proposal in the latter part of paragraph (6) of the Despdftfi 
6f the 2l8t May is adequate compensation for the exclusion 
Indiana from the Uplands, and we hold most strongly that therdf la 
no jhstlfioation for the exterisiem of I^rd Elgin’s decision so 
pioMMt the transfer of land to Indians which, in oitr visw,^ Is 
incompatiye w^ith his own pronouncement. We would add lhatll 
it the opthion of Sir Benjamin Kobertson that climatic disabiHff^ 
f#lf4?fte'Cotony,' 4s a whole; tend to operate against the Indian r4tW^ 
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tkan against the European settler. The European, who works on 
the plantation system with native labour, can and does cultivate the 
Lowlands. The European planter is no more excluded by climatic 
consideration from the Lowland than he is excluded from other 
tropical countries. On the other hand, it is doubtful whether the 
Indian farmer would prosper in the cold climate of the Upland. We 
understand that this opinion is supported by experience in Natah 
The acquisition of agricultural land by Indians in Natal is not 
restricted. There are many wealthy Indians, and there are more than 
1,000 Indians of the agricultural class. There is a keen demand for 
land in the coast belt, which has not been satisfied. But very few 
farms have been acquired by Indians in the Uplands and the evi- 
dence before the recent Commission was that where Indians have 
attempted to farm in the upland, they have generally failed. If, then, 
as Lord Milner suggests, the issue in Kenya Colony is merely a ques- 
tion of climate, we would urge that it be left for the climate to 
decide. The Despatch of the 2lBt May purports to deal only with the 
various (juestions affecting the Indian community in British East 
Africa. We are informed, however, by .Sir Benjamin Robertson that 
\inder the order of the Colonial Office, Ijord Milner’s decisions were 
announced simultaneously in Nairobi and Entebble and understood 
to apply mutatis mutandis to the Uganda Protectorate. We were not 
previously aware that the position of the Indians in Uganda was 
even under the consideration of the Colonial Office. Moreover, from 
the information before us, it would appear that the East African 
decisions are generally inapplicable to the conditions in Uganda. 
In the first place, we understand that in Uganda there is no 
Legislative Council, nor any elected Municipal Council. On the 
Contrary, in the important Uganda province, the native Lukiko 
already enjoy a substantial measure of autonomy, and it is 
ifkely that a similar from of native Government will eventually be 
established in the other province. Secondly, as has already been 
f^tated, the Uganda Development Commission, in Paragraph (209) 
of their report, have rejected the principle of segregation in business 
area as impracticable. Thirdly, the Development Commission in the 
same paragraph of their report, which was signed by two Asiatic 
members, accepted generally the principle of separate residential 
areas for different races, and it would appear that if no order had 
been issued, this question would have been settled amicably by 
mul^ consent. Fourthly, as already stated, thq Development 
eptnmission, in {Muagraph 212 of their r6|iort» , have rejected 
pestriction on the acquisition of land in townsbipa fOk neither justi* 
fiable nor necessary. Finally, there is no “upland*^ in Uganda. In 
short, t^e racial issue would seem to have be^ raised unnecessarily 

45 
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in Uganda. We are informed by Sir Benjamin Kobertson that the 
relations of the Indian community in Uganda with the Government 
and with unofficial Europeans have always been cordial, and this is 
borne out by the friendly spirit of the report of the Development 
Commission on which all classes were represented. We may be 
permitted to quote paragraph 3 of their report in contrast to the 
racial bitterness which animated the report of the East African 
Economic Commission : 

**The country owes much to the Indian trader, and we consider 
that a broad policy cf toleration should be adopted towards him. 
He has shown energy and enterprise and has assisted in the opening 
up of the more remote districts. He is also of value as an agricul 
turist, and his activities in this direction might well be encourged.” 

It seems to us regrettable that Uganda should have been drawn 
into the East African controversy. As things now stand the Indians 
ill Uganda fear that disabilities to which they have not hitherto 
been subjected will now be imposed upon them. It will relieve 
anxiety if they are assured as early as possible that this js not the 
intention of His Majesty's Government. 

Conclusion. 

To conclude, we are unable to accept Lord Milner's decision as 
a findi settlement^ It is our duty to impress on you that public 
opinion throughout India regards the case of the Indians in East 
Africa as a test of the position of India in the British Empire. At 
the Imperial Conference of 1918, for the sake of Imperial unity, we 
accepted the reciprocity resolution which practically excludes 
Indians from the Self-Governing Dominions. We cannot agree to 
iniquity of treatment in a Crqwn Colony, more especially in a 
Colony in which India has always had a peculiar interest. Wo have 
shown in this Despatch that whatever may be the intention of Liard 
Milner's decision, there is, in practice, a!) unfair discrinii nation 
against Indians in East Africa. If further proof is needed, we may 
point out to the fact that in Tan^nyika territory, where Indians are 
protected by, the Gtfvernraent of the League of Nations, Lord Miliior’s 
decisions cannot .be applied. It seems to us to be an impossible 
position that.Bntjish Indians in a British Colony should be subj^ected 
to. disabiliti^to .which they cannot be subjected in an ad[joining 
roaudbteduteriilo^. l,t haf,Jbes;n suggested that a Hoyal Commiissioii 
should eoi\si<^r whole question of tne^itdminis- 

tration ol African Territones, and it at>pears from‘]&ta Ireply 

to Lord deputation on the 19th April, Lord 

litlnet i to the j^roposal. We would the 

s^ppointioeut of such a Commisston at the conclusion of the Indian 
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question in the terms of reference. In no other way we believe will 
it be possible to assemble the facts on which a just decision can be 
based. We would also urge that the Government of India should 
be represented on the Commission. We eafinpt admit that we are 
not directly concerned. To quote once more Lord Milner's reply to 
Lord Islington’s Deputation, ‘‘we will cease to be an Empire if any 
portion of the Empire is entirely relieved from the responsibility for 
what happens in another.” The Government of India cannot and will 
not disclaim responsibility for the welfare of the Indians who are 
settled in East Africa. 

The Sec, of State's Reply. 

To this the Secretary of State for India replied by. cable, dated 
India OtHce, the 24th December, 1920: 

East Africa. Your despatch of October 2l8t. I need hardly 
say that I am fully alive to the importance of the question, and as 
responsible here for the protection of Indian interests, I have urged 
upon his Majesty's Government the strength of the case which you 
have so cogently presented. I have not answered your despatch, 
merely because matter is still before His Majesty’s Government, 
and I wish Your P]xcellency’8 Government to 1^ assured that your 
despatch has reinforced the case which I was already urging. 


( Note ) 

The Islington deputation of 19th April mentioned above was too 
deputation headed by Ijord Islington and comprisitis vSir J. D. Rees, 
ISir M. Bhownagreo, Sir Krishna Gupta, Messrs Ormsby Gore, 
Bennett, and Col. Wedgwood, together with members of the East 
African Indian Delegation which waited on Mr. Montagu and Lord 
Milner, the Colonial Secretary, and made representations urging 
equality of tieatment for Indians in East Africa and the removal of 
existing disabilities and asked for a commission of enquiry. The 
proceedings were, however, private. Mr. Jeevapii, head of the Indian 
Delegation, afterwards regretted that he consented to the deputation 
being received privately. He said that if he knew beforehand that 
Ijdch would be the odae ho would have refused to go. Publicity wae 
uevgr given to the affairs of East Africa. The result of the deputatior 
was that the Colonial Office took the matter edidly and apathetically 
IThq following memorandum was then published, 



Memorandum 

To the Secretary of State 
By the Indian Overseas Association 

The following petition submitted to the Secretary of State 
for India by the Indian Overseas Association and Indian 
Delegates from and on behalf of Indians in British East Africa 
covers the whole field of the infamous wrongs that are being 
perpetrated there against the Indian settlers. 

Introductory. 

In the year 19*20 it might seem a work of supererogation to 
insist upon the fact of the ancient association of India with the 
Eastern Territories of the African Continent. The local administra- 
tion of the British East Africa Protectorate and His Majesty’s 
Government should be fully aware of all the facts relating to that 
association, but that they are in danger of being forgotten is clear 
from Part T of the final Report of the hlconomic Commission issued 
1 war by the Government of the East Africa Protectorate. {See 
i r *920.) That Commission was appointed by the Governor of 
Protectorate andwas presided over by a high^officer of the Admini- 
stration. The Report was signed by him in common with the other 
members of the Commission. In Chapter 2 a historical survey of East 
Africa is given. It is incredible that the signatories of this Report 
were ignorent of India’s tistoric connection with these territories, yet 
the astonisl^iDg fact remains that this chapter contains not a single 
reference to India or her people, and the only conclusion that can 
properly be come to by a perusal of this chapter, together with 
Chapter 7, is that the omission of any such reference was deliberate. 
It will be necessary at a later stage to revert to the allegations' 
contained in Chapter 7. 

Historical. 

Indian trade connection with Zanzibar and the East African 
Territefries is almost: pre-historic. It is, at any rate, upwards of three 
centuries old and it is notorious that since the middle of last century, 
from the time of Lord Canning, British Indians and the Government 
of India have taken a very active part in extending British influence 
in East Africa. It was admitted before tbe Sanderson Committee 
in 1910, by Sir John Kirk, with probably an unequalled knowledge 
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of the protectorate, that "but for the Indians we (the British) should 
not be there now. It was entirely through being in possession of 
the influence of these Indian merchants that we were enabled to 
build up the influence that eventually resulted in our position.’* 
One of the main grounds stated for granting the Royal Charter to 
the Imperial British East Africa Company in 1888 by Queen Victoria 
was that it was calculated to be advantageous to the “commercial and 
other interests” of the British Indians, and that “the possession by 
a British Company of the East Coast line” would protect British 
Indian subjects from being compelled to reside and trade under the 
Government and protection of Alien Powers”. In the early days of 
the conquest and pacification of the Protectorate, Indian soldiers 
bore a very honourable part, and the history of events in Natal at 
the outbreak of the Boer War was repeated when, in the beginning of 
the late World War, the timely help given by India in men, money, 
and material to East Africa saved the country from complete destruc- 
tion and its occupation by the German forces. The earliests transport 
facilities in the protectorate were provided by Indian contractors 
and labour. The main factor in opening up the interior of 
the country was the construction of the Uganda railway, en- 
tirely by Indian labour and subordinate staff, under the most 
trying conditions and with considerable loss of life. Since then 
very large numbers of Indian traders, merchants, agriculturists, 
artisans and labourers have migrated to the country at the express 
invitation of the local Government, and relying on justice and equal 
treatment under British rule. This enterprising, loyal, simple- 
liNing, and law abiding Indian population has rendered invaluable 
service to the country in its industrial and commercial development, 
and has introduced into and invested in it very large sums of money 
in the erection of large numbers of substantial and permanent build- 
ings, comprising several streets and Bazzars entirely owned by 
Iinlians, in the chief towns of the Protectorate and also in Uganda. 
In his book “My African Journey” (a journey undertaken by him as 
Under Secretary of State for the Colonies) the Rt. Hon. Winston 
Churchill, at present the Secretary of State for War, wrote : “It is 
the Indian trader, who, penetrating and maintaining himself in all 
sorts of places to which no white man could go, or in which no white 
man could earn a living, has, more than anyone else, developed the 
early beginnings of trade, and opened up the first slender moans of 
communication.” 


The Present Position 

By far the greater proportion of the clerical and mechanical 
staflF on the Uganda railway atid its workshops consists of Indiatts, 
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jind krge numbers of Indian clerks aro employed in the Government 
bffices and commercial houses. The erection of buildings throughout 
the country is carried on by Indian contractors and artisans, arid 
about 80 per cent, of the trade and commerce of the Protectorate 
is carried on by Indians. The present European population of tl^e 
Protectorate is said to be appoximately six thousand, and includes 
a considerable proportion of officials, military, and missionaries. In 
1911 slightly more than one-half of the European population was 
actually engaged in the development of the country. The proportion 
to-day so engaged is believed to be not very much greater. The 
present Indian population of the Protectorate is certainly not less 
than 25 thousand, and it is estimated that it is between 30 and 
35 thousand. 

It is thus clear that, apart from the pioneer character of Indian 
enterprise in East Africa, the Indian population of the Protectorate 
is considerably greater than the European. Its invested capital 
is far greater, its hold upon the trade and commerce of the Protec- 
torate is four- fifths of the whole, and it pays a very much larger 
proportion of the taxation of the country than does the European 
population. No impartial observer could fail to come to the conclu- 
sion that in all essentials, including those of climate, the Proleotorato 
is, in fact, apart from the native population, an Indian and not a 
European colony. Indeed, Indian law is, and was, as a matter of 
course, administered in East Africa. So distinguished and disiiikr- 
ested a traveller as Dr. P. Chalmers Mitchell, in a dispatch 
ing in the Tme.i ol 16th March, 1920, says: “The retail trade is 
almost wholly in the hands of the Greeks as far as the Sudan, and to 
the South, of the Indians. Indian and tfapancso products are oustirig 
British. . . The goods are adapted for local European and native 

requirements. . . , Indians are rapidly gaining control of the 

ivory, hides, and other markets. There are branches of Indian 
banks in every centre.’' Dr. Mitchell, being a stranger, could hoi 
have known that Indian trade existed in the protectorate generations 
before any British goods were introduced. * 

European and Indian Relationa 

Inspite, however, of their prior claims to consideration at, the 
hands of the authorities, due to their pioneer work in the carrying 
of the products of modern civilisation to the barbarous and semi- 
barbarous people of the country, and the vital and trading risks 
incidental thereto, and notwithstanding their numerical prepor)der- 
ance and the immensely superior proportion of the private Indian 
’ capital invested in the country, the Indian settlers did not ® 
dog-in-the-manger policy. They did not dornand preferential treat- 
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rfient. They did not demand European exclusion, nor did they 
agitate for the imposition of disabilities upon such Europeans as 
were already settled or might be allowed to settle in the Protectorate, 
On the contrary, they were not afraid of competition, and welcomed 
and wore willing to co operate on a basis of equality with all new 
comers whether Indian or European. Some prominent members 
of the Indian Community even went out of their ways to recommend 
^he country for European settlement as well as Indian. In the 
early days of the British administration of the Protectorate, the 
relations l)etween the Indian community and the Administration 
were of a very friendly character. The h'oreign Office, which 
at that time controlled the Administration, fully recogniserl 
the invaluable and indispensable services rendered by India 
and the Indian settlers. Shortly after the Boer War, a number 
of malcontent Dutch settlers from South Africa, dissatisfied with 
the conditions in the neighbouring German Territory, migrated 
to the Protectorate, and eventually settled in the area known as 
‘the Highlands’. These settlers brought with them the bitter 
South African racial prejudice directed against coloured people, and 
togther with other white settlers, with experience of conditions in 
South Africa and other self-governing portions of His Majesty's 
Dominions, but entirely ignorant of Indian traditions and customs 
and of the earlier history of the Protectorate, commenced an agation 
against the Indian settlers with the object eventually of reducing 
them to the same position of inferiority as has been the unhappy 
fate of their countrymen in South Africa. At first these efforts 
met with no success, to the great chagrin of the white settlers 
who pressed for the transfer and the control of the Administration 
from the Foreign Office to th« Colonial Office. His Majesty's 
Indian subjects in East Africa date their principal troubles from 
the beginning of Colonial Office administration in East Africa. 
Without endeavouring to determine how far the Colonial Office 
was responsible for the change, they nevertheless believe that a 
deliberate attempt was made at that time to alter the whole character 
of the administration — which before them had been e({uitiable 
. and even-handed to all sections of the community but which 
thereafter under the growing influence of the South Africa immi- 
grants or other settlers having similar experience in European 
controlled British Colonies, so as to give advantages and perferential 
t^datttient, to the white settlors under the pretext that the Protector- 
ttto ehOuld come more and more under European influences in the 
^ntersts of the native population. In Agust 1907, the Land Board 
of the Protectorate recommended that Government land in certain 
ipeci^fied ifWaa should not be allotted to Indians, but should be 
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reserved for European settlement. In transmitting the resolution 
to the then Secretary of State} Lord Egin, the commissoner of Lands 
reminded him that but for India the railway would never have been 
constructed, that most of the trading wealth of the country was in 
the hands of the Indians were British finally, that Indians were 
British subiects. Unfortunately, as had happened some months 
earlier in the case of Indians in South Africa, His Lordship did not 
give to these powerful considerations the importance that they 
merited. In a dispatch to the Governor, dated 18th March 1908, 
Lord Elgin said “With regard to the granting of land to Indians, 
it is not consonant with the views of His M^yesty’s Government to 
impose legal restrictions on any section of the Indian community, but, 
as a matter of administrative convenience grants should not be 
made to Indians in the upland areas.'" It is submitted in the first 
place, fthat the rights and the well being of His Majesty's Indian 
subjects ought never, in a territory such as British East Africa, to 
have been subordinated to mere “administrative convenience’", bv^l, 
that, it is common knowledge that no question of “administn^tiVe 
convenience"" was at issue at that time. The European settlers 
wish to reserve the whole of the uplands area, as one of the healthiest 
and best parts of the Protectorate for themselves. Not that they 
wished themselves to develop the country. They relied and still 
rely entirely upon native labour for the purpose; but they wished 
to live a life apart from and out of contact with the Indian commu* 
nity, and to reserve for themselves the most favourably situated areas, 
access to which has been made possible only by Indian enterprise 
and labour. The departure from principle on the Himsy grounds 
advanced by His Majesty’s Government was disastrous, and from that 
time the Indian position has gradually gone from bad to worse. 
And whereas, in contrast with the reservation of the upland area for 
exclusive White settlement, it was generally \inderstood that the 
lowlands were to be reserved for Indian settlement, it is significant 
and characteristic of the unfairness of the White settlers that they 
are to-day engaged in an endeavour to secure the assent of the 
Colonial Office to an encroachment upon the Lowland areas. 

When the War broke out, the Indian Community was specially 
requested and loyally consented to abstain from controye^rsial 
agitation. Their consent was obtained on the understandinil that 
such abstention was to be reciprocal. Unfortunately, neither the 
Government nor the European settlers abided by the agreeipeiit. 
Racial differentiations of an administrative and of a le|de)etjlye 
character have followed fast, until to*day the situation is sueb ^ 
to agitate the people of India, who are asking with the 
anxiety whether the tragic history of the Indian population otSwth 
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Africa, for which, to a very -large extent, they hold his Ma.iestv’s 
Government responsible, is to be repeated in East Africa, with far 
less possibility of justification, and where the Administration is not, 
£W in South Africa, that of a self-governing Dominion enjoying 
liesponsible Government, but of a Protectorate directly controlled 
by Ilis Majesty’s Government, who must bear the full responsibility 
for all the consequences of the adoption and continuance of the pro- 
>iOnt racial policy which they have initiated or permitted. 

The Economic Commission 

A reference was made abo\e to Chapter 7 of the Keport (»f the 
hlconomio Commission. The Commission appointed ])y the local 
Government did not include a single Indian representative, and by 
way of protest no Indian evidence was te/idered, and practically no 
evidence hearing upon the Indian situation was produced before tlie 
Commission. Yet in that Chapter the Commission, without .sui)port- 
ing testimony of any kind, delivered an attack upon the commercial 
methods and the private morality of the Indian ('ommunity, of .such 
a character as it it is impossihlc for any sclf-re.spccting and high 
.spirited people for one moment to tolerate. These allegations of a 
most ofTensivo typo have heon made with the very clear object of 
creating an atmosphere of prejudice against the Indian section of the 
population. European aiid Christian civilisation has been deliher* 
ately invoked and contrasted with Eastern and non-Christian civili- 
sation to the detrernent of the latter and in the alleged interests of 
the native population, and recommendations have l)eon made that 
the Protectorate should he treated, together with .adjacent territo- 
ries, as a tpiasi Dominion, and that power should be handed over 
to the small oligarchy of white settlers, whoso views need no elucida- 
tion in the light of the declaration on (ho Indian question of the 
Convention of Associations of East Africa (the most important non 
ntlicial body of Pairopeau in the country, which is often known as 
“Th^3 White Man's Parliament”) that their aim was to ch.ango the 
whole character of the country and its population by the stoppage 
of Indian immigration and the gradual elimination of the Indian 
population. The Indian Community has felt that .such a c.ampaign, 
undertaken ostensibly on behalf of the native population by the 
white settlors, is hypocritical in the extreme. Those who are be«;t 
acquainted with local conditions and who c^n road between the 
lines bf the proceedings of the Convention of Associations and the 
Report of the Economic Commission, loro under no illusion .as to the 
altruism of the motives of the European settlers. 

The present agitation is rominiscont of similar campaigns 
conducted at .various times in different parts of South Africa preli- 

4b 
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minary to the introduction ol anti-Asiatic legislation imposing further 
disabilities upon the resident Indian population. The Indian 
community in East Africa has bitterly resented the imputations that 
have been made against it, and it challenges impartial investigation. 
It desires at this stage to make no counter charges, but it is content 
to (luote the opinion of the authorised representatives of the Native 
people themselves. Mr. C. F. Andrews, who was specially deputed 
by the Imperial Indian Citizenship Association of Bombay to investi- 
gate the situation in East Africa recently, made a special point of 
meeting the Prime Minister and the Chief Justice of Uganda, two 
Ministers of the Native Parliament. This is what Sir Apollo Kagwa, 
Prime Minister, and Mr. Staisles Enganya, the Chief Justice, say in 
a letter to Mr. Andrews : 

“With reference to our meeting with you in our Native 
Parliament this morning, we beg to confirm in writing our opinion 
wo expressed on the following two points which came out — 
namely : («) We do want the Indians to remain in our country, as we 
consider that their being here would improve our country, and w’ould 
do no harm to the country. Besides, we find them a moral people. 
We would, of course, like better Indians, {h) We do not .want our 
country to be united to any other Protectorate, for we consider that 
if this was done it would greatly interfere with our Uganda Treaty, 
1000, and our customs. We have other reasons ))e8ides. Therefore, 
wo would very much like this Protectorate to remain as it is.'* 

Dr. Cock, the wcllknown East African medical expert, has 
publicly corroborated the evidence of the Native leaders regarding 
Indian morality. In the light of this disinterested testimony, it is 
clear that the solo motive for the hostile activities of the European 
colonists lies in colour and race prejudice and trade jealousy. It is 
significant, too, that the Convention of Associations has deli})erately 
sought to raise the* question of religious privilege and to destroy the 
religious neutrality for vvhich the British administration is supposed 
to stand, as the word “christian'* does not appear in the original draft 
of the declaration that the Convention circulated to its members. It 
is, however, no function of His Majesty’s Administration in East 
Africa to promote specially any form of religious belief or civilisation. 
The threatening attitude of European settlers towards the Indian 
colonists and sympathetic officials alike has filled Indians with alann 
lest Ilis Majesty’s Government should mistake a clamorous and 
spurious agitation, based upon crude selfdnterest, for a reasoned 
demand for changes in the Administration that will, if given effect 
to, completely alter its character, with calamitous eonsequenees for 
the old-established Indian population. Indians recognise fully the 
fact that there are a number of officials of all ranks the eoiintiy 
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who are anxious to administer it sympathetically and impartially. 
But they are not blind to the hostile activities of the bulk of 
the European population, which includes a most violent element, and 
which threatens them whenever they show a disposition to fair- 
minded and just administration. Recent episodes of this character 
are well-known, and it is strongly felt that His Majesty’s Government 
ought to discourage severely the anti-Indian tendencies that are 
locally prevalent, and which are fraught with untold mischief 
to the Empire. 

Having thus reduced to its true moaning and proportion 
the hkiropean opposition, the Indian Community desires to place 
the following views on record, in the knowledge that they have 
the support of the Indian people and the sympathy of the Govern- 
ment of India. 


What Indians Want. 

It is no longer possible for the people of India and the Indian 
settlers in British East Africa to tolerate or recognise anything 
in the nature of racial difforentiatien, whether as a matter of 
“ administrative convenience ” or by statutory enactment. If the 
European settlers could not content themselves with equality 
of treatment with their Indian fellow subjects, they need not 
have come to or stayed in a country already widely populated ]>y 
Indians, and in which Indians had preceded them by many genera- 
tions ; had His Majesty’s Government done their duty towards 
the Indian population, the disabilities today complained of would 
never have been imposed. The Imperial Government have never 
justified and cannot iK>86ibly justify to the people of India the 
anti-Indian policy that has been tacitly and ofiicially adopted for 
the past thirteen years. The Indian communities in the neighbour- 
ing territories of Zanzibar, Uganda, and Tanganyika have watched 
with alarm the giowth of anti-Indian feeling in the Protectorate 
whoso effects they are already beginning to fool. The policy of 
ra^'lal differentiation as regards ownership of land in townships 
has already boon put into operation in Uganda, whore it has 
hitherto been alisent. Yet the Uganda Economic Commission, 
which has just reported, says of the Indian settler : “ The country 
owes much to the Indian trader, and wo consider a broad policy 
of toleration should bo adopted towards him. Ho has shown 
energy and enterpiso, and has assisted in the opening up of t’ 
more remote district. He is also of value as an agriculturist, 
and his activities in this direction might bo well enconrged. ” 
That India is far from reconciled to the evil fate that has befallen 
her children in South Africa is evident from the anxiety with 
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which the mission to the Union of Sir Benjamin Eobertson, on 
behalf of the Government of India, is being watched. It would 
be disastrous, and it would be regarded as a breach of faith on 
the part of the British Government, if the history of the South 
Africa Indians were repeated in the East Africa Protectorate 
and the adjacent territories, India is proud of results of tbe efforts 
of her colonists settled for centuries in East Africa, and she cannot 
possibly look with equanimity upon a movement calculated to 
injure fatally a most important portion of her foreign trade. It 
is felt by all classes of the Indian people that when the temperate 
parts of the Empire, controlled by self-governing Pkiropean comnui- 
ni ties, are for all practical purposes, closed to Indian immigration, 
it would be inequitable and unpardonable if, as is now being 
attempted in the P^ast Africa Protectorate, the same policy of 
exclusion were adopted. Therefore, Indians deem it essential, in 
the interest of all the elements of the mixed population of the 
country, that an absolutely open door, as regards immigration, 
should be maintained. Immigrants of both European and Indian 
origin should 1)0 (3(iually welcome and given e(iual opportunities 
for the development of indivicluai enteiqu’ise, and no special privileg- 
es should be given to any section of the population. 

The political as well as the municipal franchise, which are 
at present confined to Europeans, shouhl bo etinally conferred 
upon Indians. It is absurd to hold that Indians, who, in large 
numbers in their own country, in British Guiana, Trinidad, Eijb 
and even in the Capo Colony, have been enfranchised, should, 
when .kittled in Ivist Africa, where the average franchise is higher, be 
incapable of exorcising the franchise. It is not even disguised that 
the Phiropcan community have opposed an extension of the franchise 
to Indian l^ccause they wi.h, in a Colony that owes its very 
existcnco to Indian foresight, courage, and enterprise, to enjoy 
a monopoly of political power in the pretended interest of the 
Native inhabitants. 

The peoi'lc of India naturally look to llis Majesty s Govern- 
ment to remove all racial checks, bars and dirFerontiationH : such, 
for example, as the exclusion of Indians b* m tlic Executive 
Council; the practical municipal dipfranchisement of Indians in 
Nairobi ; the preferential grants of land to I’iuropeana : the cncoirr^ 
agoment of settlement by European ex-soldiers without corres- 
]>onding encouragement of sottleinent by Indian ex soldiers ; the 
sale of Crown lands by auction r^i which Indiams are forbidden 
to bid to the detriment of the finances of the colony ; the \H)wer 
granted to the Governor, under the Crown Lands Ordinance 
enabling him to veto (as he has invariably dotie in practice) 
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tho transfer of Europeans owned land to Indian purchasers ; the 
policy of racial segregation in townships and extra-municipal 
areas ; and tho introduction of legislation, ostensibly of a general 
character, but capable of special administration for political pur- 
poses against Indians by an Executive controlled by a hostile 
White minority. 

The East African Indian community has placed its views 
on the various matters of complaint and disability upon record 
in a series of moderate and constructive resolutions passed unani- 
mously at the recent session of the Eastern Africa Indian National 
Congress, (see Register, 1920) to which reference is hereby made, 
in the earnest hope that in so far as they fall within the compe- 
tence of His Majesty^s Government, full relief wdll be granted. 
And here it may bo added that the local Indian community is much 
alarmed at tho prospect of ruin resulting from the adoption by tho 
Colonial Office of a new policy of currency and exchange without 
consultation with the East African Indians, or reference to the 
India Office and which it ])elieves to have been adopted mainly in 
the interests of a small section of the iluropean settlers. That this 
view is held by independent observers is evident from the opinion 
of tho English President of Kisumu Chamber of Commerce, among 
othem, and from the following message to “The Times’^ from its 
Mombiisa corre8i)ondent. — 

The Times/ March 12, 1920 

Marrh 0 {(hliycd) 

“Re(?ent legislation respecting the rate of exchange enforced 
on instnetions from tho Colonial Office, by which the ^alue of the 
lupec is fixed at Id. now, 2s. 2d. as from July 1, and 2s. as from 
]>eccmbcr 1, while i\\ India the rate remains at about 2s. 8d., resulted 
in a serious dislocation of the trade of the Protectorates of Zanzibar 
and Tanganyika (formerly German East Africa). In the first place 
a considerable (luantity of the trade and finance of the territories 
is geographically dependent uiioii India ; secondly, the position is 
aggravated by tho already serious shortage of silver ; and thirdly, 
tho legislation is enforced during tho harvesting of the l^ganda 
oroi) requiring about 150 lakhs (LI, 750, 000 at the exchange of 2s. 
4d.) to purchase the (30,000 bales of native production. Tho im- 
pression locally is that in the introduction of the recent measures 
too groat consideration was given to settlers’ interests, to tho direct 
exclusion of established commercial and industrial interests, and 
entailing restrictive consequences upon native production. The 
local conditions resulting from those factors warrant tho assumption 
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that there will be a breakdown of the country's trade, and that a 

financial crisis is imminent." 

Conclusion. 

India is to day entering upon a new path as a free Nation, on 
the road to Dominionhood, within the British Empire. The suscepti- 
bilities of her people can no longer be ignored, as have, in the mat- 
ter of the welfare of her colonists, been only too often in the past. 
In South Africa, the existence of an independent Dominion Govern- 
ment has been held by the Imperial Government to excuse them 
for non-intervention on behalf of the unhappy and ill used Indian 
population. The same considerations do not apply to East Africa, 
where the Imperial Government are solely responsible for policy 
and administration, a responsibility which they cannot share and 
have no right to delegate. As to the Tanganyika Territory which 
will be governed under a mandate from the League of Nations, the 
British Government will be responsible to the international con- 
science of the world. But India, too, is an original member of the 
League of Nations, and is entitled to demand not only that all peoplea 
alike should be treated equally in the mandated area, but that ill 
the neighbouring British Territory equal treatment should be 
adopted, lest the evil results of the opposite policy react adversely 
upon the peoples on the other side of a vague and artificial boundary. 
In the eyes of the Indian public, the sincerity of Great Britain’s 
attitude towards India on Imperial <|uestions will bo tested to a 
great extent by the policy enforced in East Africa. 

Indiafis look upon the British East Africa Protectorate, Uganda , 
Zanzibar, and Tanganyika as one territory v/hich was for centuries 
settled and developed by Indians residing under the jurisdiction 
of Asiatic sovereigns, and who brought with them large amounts 
of capital whose investment in the country accounts for its present 
prosperity. Throughout this wast area there was no Euroi>oan 
settlement whatever until the mushroom growth of the last twenty 
years. If the Indian populalion wore to leave East Africa to mor- 
row the entire territory would immediately fall into ruin and decay, 
and its Native population relapse into barbarism. It is believed 
in India that, when reminded of all the facts, the British people 
and the British Government will not allow judgment to go by 
default, but will respond generously to India's claim to the ctjual 
treatment of her colonists in East Africa, and the reversal of the 
present prevalent anti Indian policy. 
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The Fizi Despatch 

The following papers on the conviction of Mr. D. 
M. Manilal and the Indian riots in Fizi are 
published by the Govt, of India 

Despatch fmn the Govenxor of Fiji to the Colonial Office No, 25^ 
dated the 22nd January 1920, 

I have the honour to acknowledge the receipt of your telegram 
of the 8th ( ? December) instant, asking for a report on the circum- 
stances in which a sentence of imprisonment was passed on Mr. 
IX M. Manilal. 

2. The facts of the case are as follows : — Early in 1918 Mr. 
Manilal applied for the lease of a piece of native land in the village 
of Nausori, Rewa, on which he desired to erect an office. The Board 
which reports and advises on applications for leases recommended 
in this case that the application should not be approved, as the land, 
which is on the bank of the Rewa river, was * right in the native 
village, and close to the ferry approach, which at any time may 
lequire to be deviated owing to flood wash, or to give abetter 
gradient. The Governor in Council concurred in the Board’s 
recommendation, and Mr. Manilal was accordingly informed that 
his application could not be approved. 

3. hkrly this year Mr. Manilal apparently came to some irregu- 
lar agreement with the native owners of the land, and, notwithstand- 
ing a warning given him by the Acting Distnot Commissioner, Rewa, 
and that there are other sites in Nausori suitable for an office, com- 
menced to erect a building on it. The Acting Secretary for Native 
Atfairs, with my approval, given on the advice of the Acting 
Attorney General, thereupon issued a notice to Mr. Manilal under 
the provisions of poction 3 of Ordinance No. 5 of 1889, warning 
him to depart forthwith from the native town of Nausori and to 
cease to occupy any land or building within the said town or its 
precincts. 

4. As Mr Manilal did not comply with this notice, proceedings 
were instituted against him, and, on the case being heard before the 
District Commissioner, Bewa, he was fined 101* or in default one 
month’s imprisonment The fine waa paid. 

47 
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5. The only protest received in connection with this matter 
came from the ‘ Indian Imperial Association of Fiji. of which Mr. 
Manila! is Chairman. As it was a case in which Mr. Manilal, who 
is himself a lawyer, deliberatelv flouted the* law, in spite of official 
warnings, I (fid not consider that the (Potest called for any con- 
sideration, 

6. I enclose copies of a paragraph which appeared in the Fiji 
Times of 25th September last on this subject and of a letter dated 
3rd subsequently sent to the same newspaper by members of the 
Indian community not belonging to the Association. 

Annex 1 : — Extract from “ Fiji Thmsy ” 25th September 1919 
Motion of Protest. Favour Mr. Monilal 

At a meeting of Suva Indians on the 24th, the following 
motion was passed : — 

This meeting of the Indian Imperial Association of Ffii views 
with alarm, deep sorrow and profound indignation the prosecutiot) 
and conviction of Mr. D. M. Manilal, M.A., LL. B., Barrister iat^ 
law, and the sentence of lOi. fine or month’s imprisonment pro- 
nounced against him for the crime of building an office on a piece 
of lanQ for which a grateful native had given him license to occupy 
without any tenure, simply because this convenient business site 
had originally been coveted by a company of which the Government 
has refused a proper lease to Mr. Manilal without any objection, 
that he was not prepared to meet, singling him out from amongst 
many others, withdrawing the charge against the native himself 
for the alleged offence. And this Association strongly protests 
against the conviction knowing that many of the European settlers 
in this Colony have already acquired large areas of freehold 
.lands from natives by presents of match boxes, matchlocks, and 
illicit liquor, while our only leader in this Colony and Chairman 
of this Association is prosecuted to conviction in spite of irregulari- 
ties in procedure ar.d unsufficiency of evidence for putting up a 
place of business where the local European clique do not wish an 
Indian to remain without dependency on themselves, which pre- 
caution was entirely uncalled for and unnecessary after he had 
complied with the Government notice to leave the premises and 
sold the building to the native himself.” 

annex 2 : — From “ Fiji Times 3rd October 1919, 

Tee Indian PROTEgr. 

Sir, 

We, the undersigned memberi of the Indian community ctf 
Suva, feel that we cannot allow the contributed article in your issue of 
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Monday, 25th September, headed “Indian Meeting Motion of Protest,^’ 
“ Favour Mr. Manilal, to pass without a slight comment. 

The so-called Indian Imperial Association is in no way an 
association representative of the Indian community of Fiji. It is 
a qu^i secret society. To become a member you must be an 
intimate friend and approved by one or more of the few gentlemen 
who run the society. 

Mr. Manilal, Mr. George Suchit and Mr. Ram Singh are the 
leaders, we believe, and the remainder of the society is comprised 
roughly of some dozen of their personal friends. 

The Association is not open to the Indian community here 
in general, and unless one shares the views held by the above* 
named gentlemen, one is not eligible. 

The law in respect of a breach of which Mr. Manilal was fined 
is a law to prevent Fijians exploiting Indians, and Indians in their 
turn from exploiting each other. 

We do not infer that Mr. Manilal had any idea of committing 
a crime, but if he had been suddenly called to India and had sold 
his right and title in his building, the purchaser would have 
found that his right and title was on a very precarious footing, 
and we understand that the Ordinance was passed by the Govern-' 
ment solely to prevent dealings of this kind, and it ill behoves 
us to grumble at legislation passed in our interest. 

We hope that this letter will, to some extent, remove from 
the public any idea that the so-called Indian Imperial Association 
is in any way representative of the Indian community, consisting, 
as it does, of a few malcontents and quidnuncs. 

We are, »fcc., 

Non Members, 

Telegram from the Governor of Fiji to (he Secretary of 
State for the Colonics^ dated OihMavch 1920, 

Your tele*Tram dated 3rd March. Following is statement of 
offences, arrests, convictions and dismissals during riots : — Cutting 
telegraph wires, two men arrested, one committed for trial, one 
rotoanded. Bridge wrecking, 27 men arrested and remanded. 
Wounding with intent, eight men and three women arrested and 
committed for trial. Unlawful assembly, summary jurisdiction, 
nine men arrested and convicted. Intimidation, summary jurisdic- 
tion, one man (?) arrested, and convicted. Riot, common law, 14 
men and three women arrested and committed for trial. Riotous 
behaviour, summary jurisdiction, 168 men 18 women arrested, 128 
men 14 women convicted, 40 men and 4 women cases dismissed, all 
refused bail. 
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Telegram from the Govern^' of Fiji to the Secretary of 
hate for the Colonies, dated ISth March 1920. 

Following is summary o£ petition addressed to Government by 
numerous Indians of Suva and district: — 

“Loyal Indians respectfully ask Government to take steps to 
punish agitators responsible for recent troubles among Indians. We 
feel that many who have been committed to gaol have been incited 
to do acts for which they have been punished by leaders who are 
still at large, and we pledge ourselves to render to Government 
every assistance in our power to bring agitators to justice.” 

Telegram from ike Governor of Fiji io the Secretary of 
State Jor the Colonies, dated 29th March 1920, 

In connection with recent Indian disturbances I have to inform 
you that by Order made under Peace and Good Order Ordinance, 
1875, following persons : (1) D. M. Manila!, (2) Mrs. Manila!, (3) 
Harapal Maharaj, (4) Faiil Khan, have been prohibited from resid- 
ing for two years within (a) Island of Vitii Lc\u, (b) Island of 
Ovalau, (c) District of Vanua Levu, known as Macuata Pro\ince. 
Order served 27th|M^<^h and takes effect from I at April, but reason* 
able latitude will be allowed for making transjwt arrangements, Ac. 

Despatch from the Govemjr of Fiji to the Colonial Office, 

No, 00, dated the J2th March 1920, 

I have the honour to make the following report on the recent 
strike of Indian labourers in Fiji and the consequent disturbances 
at Suva and other centres. 

2, The first indication of trouble was a strike of the Indian 
employees of the Public Works Department on 15th January ; on 
19tb Janua^ the employees of the Municipal Council followed suit 
and the strike became fairly general in Suva* No definite demands 
were put forward, but there was talk of a general demand for 55 . per 
diem pay. On 2l8t January a strike began on a small scale in the 
Kewa district and minor cases of intimidation were reported both 
there and at Suva. At this stage it was thought ladvisable to enrol 21 
European constables at Suva, in case they shouH be required. In 
the cour^ of the next three days the strike became getieral in tho 
Rowa district and was rejwted to be spreading to tho up river 
centres, Viria and Vunidawa. 

. 3. Up to this point there was no disorder and ro reason to 

anticipate any. There was no evidence of hostility against the 
Government. Meetings were held among tho Iridian.«i, but the speak- 
ers generally counselled respect for law and order and the observanee 
of constitutional methods. The initial grievances felt were 
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apparently against the merchants, whose high prices were regarded 
as being the cause of the increased cost of living. 

4. On the afternoon of 27th January nows was received by 
telephone of a threatening demonstration at Nausori on the Rewa 
river, where the Colonial Sugar Refining Company have one of their 
principal mills. The trouble began with the arrest of certain Indians 
for intimidating others desiring to return to work. The arrested 
men were rescued from the police by a crowd, which rapidly 
increased to the number of 1,000 or more, and attempted to rush the 
police station at Naduruloulou in order to attack the witnesses. Late 
in the afternoon Captain R. Kano, M. C. the District Commissioner, 
reported that there %va8 every prospect of a riot, and in response to 
his request for assistance I authorised the despatch of 12 native 
constables from Suva, followed later by 20 Europeans arid a machine 
gun section of the Defence Force. The arrival of these reinforce- 
ments had a tranquillising effect, and the night passed without 
further incident. On this occasion and in the subsequent emergen- 
cies at Rewa, the situation was resolutely and judiciously handled by 
Captain Kane. 

f). On 2^th January the elected members of the Legislative 
Council resident at Suva, called upon me and asked what steps the 
Oovernment were taking to deal with the situation. They /repre- 
sented that the public were seriously alarmed, that the attitude of 
the Indians was believed to bo largely racial, and that there >voro 
reports of a large and probably hostile demonstration at Suva being 
planned for 2nd February. I informed them fully of the steps already 
taken and of those which it was proposed to take. On the came day 
1 received a telegram from the Mayor of Levuka reporting that all 
the Indian labourers employed on the municipal and harbour works 
there had struck, but eventually these men went back to w'ork and 
there was no trouble at Levuka. There was still no evidence of any 
intention on the part of the strikers to formulate their demands, 
though it was reported about this lime that they were selecting 
delegates to represent their grievances to me. 

fi. On the evening of the 29th, a mob of about 200 Indians, 
armed with sticks, gathered in Toorak (the Indian location at 
Suva) with the object of attacking the manager of one of the hotels 
(Tatesan by name), whom they accused of having flogged an Indian 
servant and of having used insulting language to Indians passing 
his hotel. The mob was dispersed by the constabular\% but not 
without a baton charge. Other mobs assembled at Tamavua (a 
village on the out^ikirts of Suva) with the same object, but were 
met by the Inspector General of Constabulary, who persuaded them 
to go home and told them that their proper course was to seek 
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redress in the magistrate’s court instead of taking the law into their 
own hands. 

7. Meanwhile a request had been made to me, through the 
Agent'General of Immigration, that I would receive a deputation 
of Indian workers and hear their grievances. I at once consented 
to receive the deputation, which waited upon me on 30th January. 
The deputation consisted of about 15 leading Indians and several 
women, and was headed by a Mrs. Manilal, the wife of D. M. 
Manilal, a local Indian lawyer who was already under suspicion, 
and is now regarded beyond all reasonable doubt as being the prime 
mover in the agitation. Manilal himself was not present. A long 
statement of grievances was read to me representing the increased 
price of foodstuffs and other necessaries and the inadequacy of the 
prevailing rates of Vages, and concluding with the request that the 
Government should pay its labourers 53. a day, and appoint a Com- 
mission to consider the question of controlling prices after work had 
been resumed. I had already decided, in consultation with my ad- 
visers, that no increase should be promised until work was resumed ; 
but, after asking the deputation, a number of questions and discussing 
the subject matter of their petition, I informed them that I was pre- 
pared to appoint a Commission, and that I had already obtained the 
consent of the Chief Justice to act as Chairman. I added that, 
if after considering the findings of the Commission the Government 
decided to give an increase of wages to its employees, the increase 
would have effect from the date on which they resumed work — 
an offer which I hoped might induce the strikers to resume work 
quietly. 

8. I proceeded immediately with the appointment of the 
Commission, and on the following day I published the names of 
the members, and the terms of reference, which wore to enquire 
anJ report as to — 

(a) the present cost of living as cotnparc«i with the cost in former years ; 

. (b) the present rates of salaries and wages as coinpare<l with the rates prevai- 
ling in former years ; 

(c) Whether at the present cost of neceHS.arirs the salaries o. wages earn^tl 

by (lifTcr nt classes of the community afford a reasonable means of livdi- 
hood ; 

(d) if not, what measures the Cravemment shouhl take with a \iew to fwliust- 
ing any ilisproportion betwt'cn cost of ncccws^rics and the prevailing 
rates of salaries or wage s. 

In response to a request made to me by the deputation, provi- 
sion was inserted enabling the Commission to include as an additional 
member a representative of the Indian wage-earning class in any 
particular district, a concession of which the Indians promtly availed 
themselves by nominating as their representative Mr. S. S. Chowla, 
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a clerk in the Law Department. News of the appointment of the 
Commission was quickly ciiculated among the Indians at Suva and 
Bewa, apparently with good etfect, as they spent much time during 
the following days in discussing the means of appointing delegates 
and presenting evidence. 

9. Meanwhile reports were being received of further cases of 
intimidation and of preparations for the large demonstration which 
was expected on the following Monday, 2nd February. There was 
nothing to indicate what form this demonstration was likely to take, 
and no actual reason to anticipate that it would be otherwise than 
paciho, but the possibility of a concentration of five or six thousand 
Indian strikers at Suva was a little disturbing in view of the small 
forces at the Government's disposal, and there was, not unnaturally, 
a certain amount of anxiety on the part of the pul^. In the 
circumstances it was thought advisable to be prepared for any 
contingency. Accordingly a rough scheme of defence was improvised, 
by which all available forces were to stand to at day light on the 
Monday morning. On Sunday morning I met the leading citizens 
of Suva at the Defence Force Club and addressed them informally 
on the situation. I said that, although the Government had thought 
it wise to make all possible preparations in case of trouble on the 
following day there was nothing in the reports received inconsistent 
with a perfectly peaceable intention on the part of the strikers ; and 
that even if a demonstration took place, it need not necessarily be 
aecompanipd by any disturbance. At the same time I observed that 
in times like these men with grievances, whether white or coloured, 
were prone to excitement, and that Europeans might hoar things 
said by the Indians which would try their patience severely ; but I 
deprecated interference with any crowds so long jts there was no 
actual violence or threat of demage to life or propeity. 

10. Sunday, the Ist oi February, passed oT quietly. A large 
meeting of Indians was held at Kewa, but the meeting was entirely 
peaceable and was largely occupied with discussion as to the repre- 
sentatioii of grievances Wore.the Commission, the aiqK)intment of 
which had apparently given satisfaction. On the following day, 2nd 
February, everything was in readiness for the expected demonstra- 
tion at Suva, but nothing happened beyond a meeting of Indians in 
one of the suburbs. On the following day, however I received a 
disquieting report of the attitude of the Indians at Rewa. Gatherings 
of Indians at outlying points in the Rewa district wore reported, the 
intention undoubtedly being to concentrate on Nausori. The object 
of the consentration was clearly hostile, and there was much talk of 
loohbig stores and damaging property. Visits paid by Rewa Indiana 
to Suva and the evidence which they saw of the Government's pre- 
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paredaegs there no doubt bad the effect of cheeking {or the moment 
plana of the strikera at Nausori. Nevertheless the time had 
clearly come for the Government to be in readiness for grave develop- 
ments. Accordingly, I decided to mobilise the Defence Force and 
to send two sections to Nausori, the remainder being concentrated 
in barracks at Suva. At the same time 1 gave orders that the cross- 
ing of the Bewa river by Indians in considerable numbers in either 
direction was to be stopped. Trouble of a more or less serious nature 
seemed inevitable and preparations were hurried forward. Interfer- 
ence by Indians with the telephone wiris botwen Nausori and tl>e 
up-river centres was reported. Late in the evening a heavy thunder- 
storm burst over Suva, and the lighting, which was the most vivid 
I have ever seen, made telephone conversation difticult and hampered 
the work o^reparation. At 7 p. m., a great blaze was observed on 
the sea front. At first it was thought that the Govcrnmeiit work- 
shops were on fire, but afterwards it was found that a cutter in the 
harbour, loaded with benzine, had been struck by lightning. The 
ijicident provided an exciting close to an eventful day. 

11. At this stage considerable activity among Indian women 
became noticeable, the nmst prominent among thorn being Mrs. 
Manila!, who addressed meetings of Indians, exhortir»g them not 
to go back to work and to prevent all their countrymon from doing 
so. Mrs. Manilal, accompanied by a crowd of women, attempted 
to force an Indian employee at one of the motor garages to leave 
his work, but the police appeared on the scene and the women went 
home. Bands of women of the lowest class wore organised to inti- 
midate workers with obscene language and filthy practices. 

12. On 5th February the Commission held its first sittings, 
and I issued a Proclamation calling upon the strikers to resume 
work and explaining the situation to the Indians. In the course 
of the week 1 bad been verbally approached throug the Agent- 
General of Immigration with the suggestion that, on the following 
Sunday, 8tb February, I should go out to Nausori unofficially, accom^ 
panied only by the Agent-General of Immigration and the Inspector- 
Genera) of Constabulary, and attend a meeting of the strikers at 
which no other European should be allowed to be present. The 
Agent-General very properly declined to submit any such request 
to me unless it were made in writing, which was not done. The 
request was illustrative of the dictatorial attitude now being aisumed 
by the strike leaders. The proposal that the Governor sliotil4 
make a journey of 14 miles, in order to parley in a clandeitis^ 
fashion with strikers, was one which, I need hardly sayi I should 
not have been prepared to entertain for a inoment» and I retr^t 
that the leaders did not put forward their request in writing and 
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so afford me an opportunity of telling them what I thought of the 
suggestion. Later on, I was shown the draft of an address which had 
been prepared to be presented to me at the proposed meeting. It had 
very little to do with the stated grievances, namely, the cost of 
living and the rate of wages, and consisted of a long renme of 
political complaints and aspirations. It was in fact a clear proof 
that, the economic grievances, on which the leaders had induced 
the labourers to strike, had been relegated to the background, and 
that the movement had been converted into a political agitation. 
I rosy mention here that, at one of the previous meetings at Suva 
alx)ve referred to, a resolution was solemnly passed ordaining that, 
while all other Indian domestic servants were to be called out 
under threats of beating, those in the employ of the Governor, 
the Chief Justice and the Colonial Secretary might be specially 
exempted. 

13, On 7th February there was an attempt at arson on the 
premises of the Public Works Department at Suva, which was for- 
tunately discovered in time to prevent a serious conflagration. 

H. I have not so far referred to Navua, an important sugar 
centre on the south coast where the Vancouver-Fiji Sugar Com- 
pany have a large mill. The Indian labourers here also, to the 
liurabcr of two or three thousand, went on strike ; but there was 
no disorder, and the situation was well handled by the District 
Commissioner, Mr. A. II. Roberts, with the aid of the local police 
and 30 Fijian special constables. There were, nevertheless, mo- 
ments of anxiety for the safety of residents and property at Navua, 
and for several days an armed party was held in readiness to proceed 
there by launch from Suva at half an hour's notice. 

15. Hitherto no serious developments had been reported from 
the up river centres beyond Rewa, but on the afternoon of Sunday 
tlie 8th of P’obruary disturbing news was received from the District 
Commissioner at Vunidawa, who reported that all the Indian labour- 
ers hod struck, that intimidation was rife, and that on the previous 
day bloodshed had been narrowly averted, one of the European 
planters living with bis wife and two children on an isolated estate 
having been attacked by Indians. All the planters had been brought 
into the Government station, but they had no means of defence. 
After consultation with the District Commissioner by telephone, 
I authorised him to enrol looal f ijiams as special constables, aiul 
tdd him to defend the station as best be could pending the arrival 
of reinforcements. These, to the number of 12 half-caste and Fijian 
members of the Defence Force under a European officer, were dispat- 
ched at once, proceeding part of the way by motor-car and the 
rest by river. 

48 
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16. The first serious collision occurred at Suva on the after- 
noon of the 11th February. Shortly after 2 p.m., a report reached 
the luspector-Qeneral of Constabulary to the effect that some 60 or 
70 Indians, armed with sticks, were coining into Suva from one of 
the suburbs. The Inspector-General immediately proceeded in bis 
car to the outskirts of the town, accompanied by an Inspector and 
a small body of constables. The police were drawn across the road 
and held up the mob. When asked what they intended to do, the 
Indians said that Mrs. Manilal had been arrested, and that they 
intended to go to the prison (apparently with the object of 
attempting to release her). The Inspector-General told them that 
they could not be allowed to pass. This was resented, and the 
women persisted in passing. The Inspector-General, having insuffi- 
cient men to deal with the rest of the crowd, and being unwilling 
to precipitate trouble, decided that it would be unwise to interfere 
with the women ; but be took away the loaded and other sticks 
from the men that had them, and informed the crowd that the 
report of Mrs. Manilal’s arrest was untrue. As they were disinclined 
to believe, Colonel Golding offered to take their leader into Suva 
in his car, in order that he might see for himself that Mrs. Manila! 
was in her house, provided that the crowed remained where 
they were. This was done, and on Colonel Golding’s return the 
crowd wore satisfied, and slowly disj^rsed. On his way back to 
Suva the Inspector General met another crowd of Indians, armed 
with sticks, coiring from a different direction. He stopped them, 
and asked them where they wore going, and what they intended to 
do. The replied that white men were being l>eaton, and that they 
were going to sec what the trouble was. Colonel Golding told them 
that this was not true, and turned them back. Shortly after his 
return to the police stetion the Inspector General received informa- 
tion that there was likely to be trouble at Toorak, where Indians 
were reported to be gathering with the intention of a hostile attack 
upon loyal Indians returning from work. He thereupon ordered 
Inspector Swinbournc to take some special constables to Toorak, 
and patrol the neighbourhood. Inspector Swinbourne subsequently 
rejiorted as follows ; — 

“Approaching Toorak, a riot was fouml to he in progrcMi, aial it 
that H|M*cial (’onstabTc whiUt enih avouring to arriJ»t an liulian 

woman named Itahiman, was fet upon ami bcaU^n by Indian men ami 
women, as were tlie Kijian comtabi^s ami an < Ukriy Karopcan g(*uilc- 
man named Pilkitigiou, who had gone to hi» aMiiatanoc. Bcay ami 
the polictt were forad to retire a^ were pnrsuid down Toorak road 
by a howling mob of some HOO Indians, who hurled sticks and stones 
after them and generally terrorising the whole neighbourhood. With 
the indifidaal arrival of • Speoiahf * and l^ub^Inspector J.ucchiiifiij, 
the Icdians Were driven off the Bewa rood into a gaily near the com* 
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pound, whero the Indian women were originally seen in the morning 
by the oonfitabnlary oflScers. There Special Canstables Caldwell, Savage 
and James Brown (police van driver) were severely Ijcaten and wt^un- 
ded and the police driven back to Toorak road. The Magistrate was 
asked to attend by Inspector Swinbourne. The Chief Pol ice Magi strair 
aivl a party of soldiers under Major Knox soon after\^ard« arrived on 
the scene.” 

The Inspector-General himself arried uix)ii the scene about tho 
same time as the Military. The Indians who had been participating 
in the riot ran into some houses in the neighbourhood. Colonel 
Golding ordered these houses to bo surrounded and caused all found 
inside to be disarmed and collected in one si)ot. A Party of 175 
men and H women were marched down to the police station under 
escort. Meanwhile, Colonel Golding despatched some especials, 
under command of Inspector Swinbourne, to deal with a crowd of 
Indians armed with sticks who had been reported as coming into 
Suva from another quarter. This crowd was intercepted and forced 
to retire to the outskirts of tho town. 

17. Late in the evening I visited the police station and con 
gratulated tho police and special constables on the way in which 
they had handled a very difficult and dangerous situation. I also 
visited the hospital, where I saw Mr. W. Savage and Mr. C. Cald- 
well, Special Constables. They were both very badly injured and 
almo’it unconscious, Mr. Savage’s head and face being a mass of 
bruises, while Mr. Caldwell had an arm and several ribs broken. I 
also saw Mr, Pilkington, a gentleman, over 70 years of age, who 
had very pluckily gone to the assistance of tho police and bad had 
an arm broken. 

18. At an early st.igo of tin trouble it had become apparent 
to mo that naval or military assiotanco, or both, from outside tho 
(Jolony would bo required. Even if a sutficiont force could have 
boon organised locally, it was clear that tho Indians \vould never 
believe in its sufficiency; and tho inevitable result of a collision 
between several thousands of Indians and a force which they believed 
they could overpower, although in tho cud the armed force would 
probably have prevailed, would have been a resort to rifle and 
machine gun fire involving serious bloodshed and damage to property. 
In the circumstances I decided to ask the Government of Australia 
to send a warship, and at tho same time, in case a vessel should 
not be available from Australia or should not arrive in time, to 
ask the Now Zealand Government for assistance also. Both requests 
were generously and promptly complied with, and I desire to record 
the deep appreciation of the Government and people of this Colo- 
ny of the action of the Commonwealth and the Dominion Autho- 
rities. Tho assistance from New Zealand, which arrived first, 
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consisted of a detachment of 60 officers and then of the New Zealand 
Defence Forces with Lewis gun sections. These arrived on the 
morning of 12th February on board the New Zealand Government 
vessel 'lutanehau Being uncertain at what point this force might 
be first required, I had requested the 7'utanekai to proceed to Levuka 
and there to await developments. On the night, however, of 12th 
February, in view of the serious affray in Suva and possibility of 
further trouble here, I requested the Txitanekai by wireless to come 
direct to Suva. The arrival of the force was most opportune. A 
portion of the force was immediately called upon to support the 
police in preventing the incursion of crowds into Suva and generally 
in restoring order in the town and neighbourhood, while late in the 
same day a section was despatched by launch up the Kewa river 
in order to reinforce the Fijian police and Defence Force already 
stationed at Nausori, who had had to deal during the day with 
serious disturbances amounting to riot. 

19. The following is a detailed account by Inspector A. Pictor, 
of the Fiji Constabulary, on the riot at Nausori on 12th Feb- 
ruary : — 

^‘On account of trouble occurring at Suva an the 11th instant in the 
afternoon, the special constables who had already been sw'orn in were 
mobilised, rifles issued and Nausori picketed wdth posts of regular anil 
special constabulary that night. No disturbance occurred, however, 
and nothing out ot the ordinary until 11-20 p. M. it was found that 
the telephone wires to Suva had been cut. A special constable motor 
cyclist aird linesman were sent out to locate the break, while despatch 
runners (Fijian) were sent to Suva at the same time. The cut was 
located and reported to Suva. On Thursday, the 12th instant, crowds 
w’ere reported as coming in at an early hour from llaralevu, Vuci, 
AVaimbokasi, «Scc , with sticks, knives, &c., and concentrating at Vuni- 
moni. These people did not seem to know why they had been summoned, 
and a large number dispersed when called upon to do so. I ordered 
all sticks to be thrown away, and tins was carried out. At 10-30 p. m., 
however, a crowd of about 300 men vvere reported as coming iroia 
buva direction towards D.'uuIomi. The bridges from Nasinu to Nansori 
had previously Ixien reported as broken, and this crowed were the p'n’- 
petrators, I at once repaired to DavuileAU by launch wdtli a detachment 
of Fijiau constables, foUoweel later by a launch load of specials (with 
relies). A guard of six specials was already posted at Davuilnu Hotel, 
and on arrival I found the crowd bad passed the hotel and had piocecdcd 
to the pontoon landing. I followed them up and asked their intentions. 
They stated that they were‘ going to Kauhori and that nothing w^oidd 
stop them. The pontoon having previously been withdraw i to the 
Nausori side, they were unable to proceed further, and the Fijian 
constables were m their roar. 1 called upon them to throw clown 
their sticks and other arms therefore, which about 50 per cent, did ; 
the remainder, however, escaped up the load towards Fuva again They 
were followetl up and when opposite the hotel the ‘ specials ’ previously 
referred to reinforced tlie Fijians. The crowd somehow obtained other 
btickb and iron palings, howcier, and their uumber^i were mpmcntanly 
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being swelled with xeinforcements brought over in Evinrude boats from 
the Nausori side. As the tember of the crowed was ugly I formed square 
and telephoned Nausori to have a patrol sent on to the river to cut 
communication between the Nausori and Davuilevu side to prevent 
further reinforcements, and requested Captain Kane, the District Commi- 
ssioner, to come over as I anticipated the necessity of reading the 
Kiot Act. At the same time I sent for cerain Indian leaders I could 
more or less trust and try to disperse the crowd by peaceable means. 
This latter move was successful, and the Nausori men who had crossed 
in small boats expressed their desire to return to their own side peace- 
ably. This was consented to, and the pontoon sent for ; nobody, 
however, was to be allowed to land at Nausori with a stick. I tele- 
phoneil to Capt/\in Faddy, Officer Commanding Defence Force, who 
had a guard on the Nausori side of the pontoon- way, to request him 
to have this order enforced, and to this he agreed. Left by the Nausori 
men, the Nasinu crowd rapidly dispersed, the majority throwing away 
their sticks. The Constabulary then returned to the Nausori side at 
2 p. M. The Constabulary had scarcely lauded at the Company’s 
wharf, Nausori, when whistcls were heard from the pontoon bridge. 
Collecting the Pijian constables who liad fallen in at the first alarm, 
I proceeded to the spot, accompanied by 8ub-Inspector Tucker. On 
arrival at the bridge the Defence Force guard was found to be in 
difficulties, as an angry crowd, armed with sticks, were on the bridge, 
and actually at grips with several members. It appears the trouble 
arose through the pontoon guard taking away sticks from the second 
pontoon load of people from the Davuile\u side as requested. It was 
obviously a case for sw'ift measures, and so the Fijians were formed 
up in front of tiie Defence Force guard, across the bridge which w’as 
then held by a line of Fijian constables, with fixed bayonets. At 
sight of these the crowd fell back to the far end of the bridge, while 
the Fijians were suijjected to a lively fusilade of stones. I am glad 
to be able to state that no trained troops could liave stood this more 
steadily than the Fijians, whose behaviour throughout has been exemp- 
lary. The special constabulary now came up beliind the Fijians, but 
seeing bodies of the crowd moving back at a run towards Vu< I sent 
the specials back to take up a position blocking the Vuci road, wdiicli 
enters Nausori opposite Marks store at right angLs to the river, while 
others were to hohl the Naduruloulou road, to prevent people from the 
Nausori coolie lines taking us in reverse. Loth these forces came face to 
face V* ith armed crowds, but the s'-ght the end the coolness of 

the N. C. O.’s was sufficient to meet the situation. CapUt ^ Kauc tuiw 
a’Tived at the bridge, and having spoken to the crowd wiiaout effect, 
read the Kiot Act. The crowd, under the influence of certain of their 
baders who were not inclined to violence, retired slightly and gradually 
tiispersed without any tiring tacking place. There were no further 
incidents this day. On this date all European women and children were 
concentrated at Nausori, arrangements having previously been made.” 

20. The affair at Nausori on 12th February was the most 
serious of any that have occured. Although, however, the most 
serious, it was not the last, for on the following day the police came 
into collision with a mob of several hundreds of Indians who had 
been wrecking bridges and telephone wires on the road between 
Suva and Eewa, I cannot describe this incident better than in 
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the words of the Inspector-General of Constabulary, whose report 
reads as follows : — 

“On Friday the 13th instant at about 3 o’ clock I received information 
that Major Knox with some mounted men and his I^wis gun section 
were holding up at the f*amabula Bridge a crowd of between 200 and 
300 Indians who were demanding to Ije allowed to come into Suva, 
rermission to do bo had bt‘cn refused, and Mr. Pennefather, Chief 
Police Magistrate, had proceedeil to the scene and called upon the Indians 
to disperse. The Indians refusctl and remaincil in the vicinity of the 
bridge. 1 proceetlcd to the scene with inspector Swinbournc, Sulv 
Inspector Lucchinelli and party of 25 European spclal constables and 
Fijian Constabulary. 1 conferred with Mr. Pennefather, who told 
me of the situation, whereupon I toHf Major KuoX, officer in charge 
of the Defence Force party, that I was going to advance on the mob 
and asked him to follow up my party with lus raounteil men in case 
I should require their assistance. I then crossed the Vjriilge with the 
constabulary and hu8tle<l the mdb of Iiviians, taking care not to 
inflict damage on those who di<l not resist. The main body of Indians 
ran up the road a distance of about 400 or 500 yards, and in the 
vicinity of an Indian dwelling house a numlx^r picke<l up poles and 
bludgeons and offered us serious resistance by flinging rocks, ston<»i 
and sticks at us and striking at us with their weapons. One tall 
Indian I noticed in particular came for me with a pile, but was pevenU-il 
reaching me by one of the Corporals of Constabulary, who was himself 
stunned by a staggering blow. At this moment I» heard revolver and 
pistol shots being fired behind me, but I am unable to say who fire<l 
them. I saw Sub-Insp.-ctor LucchimUi ilischarge his revjilver twice 
at the Indian who attacked ra*', but tlie shots did not tak«‘ effect, oa 
I saw the Irulian making off when 1 liad ordtred constables to take 
him in flank. Had not fire been opcnc<l on the crowd of Indians, 
who vastly outnumbered us, I do not hcBilalc to ray that there would 
have been sc'iious loss of life on out side. I remaiiietl on the spot 
half-an-hour after the action and collected th<3 woundwl Indians and 
constables and ha«l them conveytHl to Suva in the police van for treat- 
ment at the hospital. Tliree Indians were suffering from gunshot wounds 
(one of whom has since dicil) an<l several others from contusions on 
the hea<l and body.*’ 

A magisterial enquiry was subsequently held on the death of the 
Indian who was killed, and the Magistrate’s finding was that the 
case ‘was one justifiable homicide. This was the only life lost, but 
the few shots that were fired and the death of the Indian may have 
been the means of saving greater loss of life. There is no doubt 
that the Indians had been led to believe by agitators that firearms 
would under no circumstances be resorted to by the Oovernment 
forces— a belief which greatly increased the difficulties of the 
police in effecting peaceable dispersals. I cannot speak too highly 
of the restraint and forbearance shown both by the European and 
by the Fijian members of the constabulary and the Defence 
Force in the three affrays at Toorak, Nausori, and the Samabula 
JBridge. 
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21. Tho pacification of the diatrict between Suva and Rewa 
presented no little difficulty. On each side of the road between 
the two centres there are scattered settlements of Indians of a 
miscellaneous cl’iss, of whom only a few were genuine strikers, and 
who, for the moat part, were merely out for trouble and ready to 
join forces with any crowd that might collect either at Suva or 
at Rewa. After the Samabula affair it was necessary to patrol the 
Rewa road. At the same time it was desirable to give these 
people every chance of coming to an understanding with tho 
Government. Accordingly, with my consent, Mr. T. E. Fell, c. M. u., 
the Colonial Secretary, went out by motor car on 15th February 
in order to get into touch with the Indians in this neighbour- 
hood and to hoar what they had to say. The attitude of the 
Indians after the events of the 13th was very uncertain, 
and, although Mr. Fell was accompanied by two motor cyclists 
and arrangements had been made for relief in case of any mishap, 
the journey was by no means unattended by risk. After at first 
displaying considerable mistrust, almit 50 Indians collected and 
were addressed by Mr. Fell, who explained the position to them 
from the point of view of the Government, assuring them that 
if they were law-abiding and peaceful the Government was ready 
to help them, but w.arning them that if they persisted in opposing 
the Gcvernmorit and damaging property it would their own fault 
if they found themselves in trouble. Having eventually received 
assurances from the Indians that they would do no more damage to 
property or interfere with men guarding the romls and that they 
wouhl obey the law and not assemble in crowds without permission 
Mr. Fell gave permits to a few Indian storekeepers to come into 
Suva to make necessary purchases, and told them that, if their 
conduct warranted it, a larger number would bo allowed to come 
into tho town later. The meeting was not regarded by Mr. Fell as 
entirely satisfactory, but it clearly pointed to tho advisability of 
appointing a civilian ofllcial to act as interine<liary between the 
Government and the Indians and to take note of any complaints 
against patrols operating in this area. I therefore appointed Mr. C. 
K. de F. Penne father (Magistrate, Suva) as Political Gtficcr for this 
purpose During the ensuing 10 days Mr. Ponnefather paid frequent 
visits to the district and received numerous minor complaints, which 
were all investigated and, as far as possible, adjusted. I believe 
that this appointment had a good effect. 

22. The difticulty of restoring order in Suva was increased by 
the presence of l)ands of young Indian hooligans, who together with 
tho women, were chiefly responsible for tho intimidation of loyal 
Indians for preventing them returning to work. At a meeting of 
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^^Loyal Indians, British subieots a resolution was passed thanking 
me fot having appointed the Commission, expressing a desire to return 
to work forthwith, and asking for protection against interference. The 
only effective way of ensuring protection for the loyal element and of 
preventing further riotous behaviour by these hooligans (or “larrik- 
ings,*^ as Mr. Badri Maharaj described them in conversation with 
me) was to prescribe an area within which movements and gather- 
ins of Indians should be restricted and to which only those should 
be admitted who were engaged in bom fide business or employment. 
On 12th February the Legislative Council passed an Ordinance 
enabling the Governor in Council to take certain measures for the 
public safety in the event of civil commotion, and under this Ordi- 
nance a simple but effective system of permits was instituted, and an 
area, including the greater part of the town of Suva, was proscribed 
with the above objects. The system has worked satisfactorily, and, 
while it has had a good disciplinary effect on the disorderly element, 
has involved the least possible irksomeness to the law-abiding Indian 
population. The policy will be to relax it gradually, and already 
certain of the restrictions at first imposed have been removed. 

23. His Majesty’s Australian Sloop Marguerite arrived at Suva 
on 14th February and after lemaining for a day, paid a visit to the 
north-western coast of Vitilevu. I have reason to believe that the 
appearance of this vessel had an excellent effect, and I greatly regret 
that it has only been possible for her to remain in these waters for 
one month. The Government forces were further augmented by the 
arrival, on 16th February, of 200 natives from Lau, whom Mr. 0. 
M. Hennings, a leacling resident in the Lau Group, had volunteered 
to recuit and who formed a most useful auxiliary to the police in 
patrolling roads and protecting bridges. I may here say that the 
attitude, both of the local Fijians and of those who were recruited in 
Lau, Rewa, Navua and elsewhere to assist the police, has been most 
gratifying. They have shown a keen desire to help the Government, 
and there have been very few complaints of vaxatious liehaviour 
towards the Indians with whom they have been brought in contact. 

24. On 15th February the Hdn’ble Badri Maharaj, M. L. C., 
arrived at Suva and proceeded to Nausori, where he addressed a 
meeting of Indians, warned them against the danger into which they 
were being led by agitators, and strongly advised them to return to 
work. This advice, following upon the prompt measures taken by 
the Government to deal with the rioters, apparently had a gbod 
effect. On the following day, 16th February, the strike ended as 
suddenly as it bad 1)egan, and the Indians at Rewa, Suva and Navua 
were all reported to be returning to work, 

25. I am glad to say that, although efforts were undoubtedly 
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made by the agitatore to extend the strike to the principle sugar 
centres in the north-western districts, there has been no trouble 
among the large Indian populition on that side of the main island. 
It was persistently rumoured that large bodies of Indians from the 
north coast were arranging to march across country to join in a 
coimentration at SuTa« but nothing of the sort happened. The 
Indians residing in Suva, Nausori, Navua and on the south cost 
generally are of a different and generally speaking of an inferior class 
to those beloning to the north-western districts. There has always 
been a tendency for malcontents and bad characters to gravitate 
towards the south cost centers. Neither is there any indentity of 
interests between Indians on the Suva side and those elsewhere. The 
latter include a considerable element of substantial cane-growers who 
are themselves employers of labour, and who have a stake in the 
country. If the strike had extended to the north-western districts, 
it would probably have been from different causes (c. dissatisfac- 
tion with the terms offered by the Colonial Sugar Refining Company 
as regards tbe price of cane and the rate of wages). While the 
(Government has been by no means free from anxiety concerning 
yiossible developments in the north-western districts, this anxiety 
wivs in a large measure relieved by an announcement which the 
Colonial Suger kefining Company made to the Indian cane growers 
at Loutoka and other centres on 4th February. This was briefly to 
tlie effect that an additional lx>nus of 2.». 6^/. per ton would be paid 
to growers for their cane, together with a special grant of 20v«. per 
acre on all land under proper cultivation. Although his concession 
applies to the [>re8ent year only and still leaves growers in uncer* 
tainty as regards the treatment for future years, and although 1 have 
not yet heard that the offer has been definitely accepted, there is 
rcfvson to hope that any immediate likelihood of a general cessation 
of work has been averted. At the same time it is to be regretted 
that the concession was not made earlier. If it had been, it is possi- 
ble that the strike at Nausori, which has been the chief cause of 
anxiety and expense to the Government, might have been 
avoided. 

26. In conclusion, I should like to place on record the valu- 
able services rendered by Mr. T. E. Fell, C. M# 6., Colonial Secre- 
tary, Mr. r, R. Backhouse, Agent-General of Immigration, Col. G. 
,1. ll Golding, In8peoto^G6neral of Constabulary, and Lieut-Col P. 
8, Hall, D. 8. 0«, Commandant of the Defence Force. I also desire 
to bring to Your Lordship^s notioe the assistance given to the police 
auUc^rfttet by the Hon. H. M. Scott, K. C., and the Hon. R. Cromp- 
tion, u. B» K.> in the very arduous task of collecting evidence and 
propping charges in conn^tfOn with the prosecution of the rioters. 

40 
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Thoro are many otherB^^ both Civil Servanta aitd pem^bers of tb«i 
public, who have rendered valuable assistance, and I purpose to 
submit their names to Vour L(»dship in a later despatch. 

The following order of prohibition and removal of Mr. 
D. M. Manilal was handed over to him on the 27th March 
1920. 

Order under Peaee and Good Order Onlinance Fiji. 

Wliproas by the Peace ftiul Good Ortief Ordinance, the Gevernor 

in Council is empowered by Order unrler his hand to prohibit an/p'^rson 
whom he shall believe to be disaileoted to the King or othetwise liangeroiis 
to the peace and good onler of the Colony from residing or being within 
Bny pirticular district or districts of the Colony during any space of time 
not exceetiing two years, and by tbe same or any substHiuent onler umler 
his bantl to authorize and direct that if such p-obibition be not obeyed forth- 
with or within a specified time the person dmWying tlic same shall be arrestcfl 
and itnpfisoncKl and shall Ije removed being so arresteil am! in*pribOncd beyond 
the limits of tlic prohibited district and in such rtrnoval force may be 
if ncotl hi for the imrposes thereof ; 

And whereas the Governor in Council believes that Doctor Maginmal 
Mandal is dangerous to the p?ace ami good order of the Colony : 

Now, therefore, by and with the a<lvice of iny Executive Council, 1 do 
by this order uinler my han<l prohibit the said Doctor Magiiunal Manilal 
from residing or being within all or any of the undermcntlonwl district of 
the Colony during the space of two years, that is to say, the Island of Vitilcvu, 
ihe Ihlaiul of Ovalau, the province of Macuata. 

Aiul I do further, by and w'lth the advice of my Executive Connoil, by 
this order un<lcr my hand, nu^horiz<' and direct that if the aliove prohibition 
I.K' not olx*yed within the following sptoficfl time, that is to say, by or U fore 
noon on the first day of Ajiril ltf20, then and in such case the said Doctor 
Maginmal Manilal sliall be arrested Ijy the Inspector Oem^ral of Constalmlary 
or by any Police Constable or by any other Peace Officer within the Colony 
and imprisoned, and sliall be remoicnl being so arrested aial itnprihoued beyond 
the limits of the prohibited districts, and in such removal forex* may lie us( d 
if need lie for the purposes thereof, 

Datixl at Government Hous*', Suva, tliis t wenty-iM*Vcth day of March, 

tsd) R.N. CALDWELC 
Clerk, Executive council 

The Fiji Government publUhed the following Petition 
from Indian Residents to nia Excellency the Governor of Fiji, 
dated April I St 1920. 

We, the undersigned, Indian residents, beg most respeetfu% 
to submit the following representations to Uis Excellency 
Governor for his kind consideration. Wa have learned with 
profound sorrow that an order has been served by Uis Ex^CAlleney 
the Governor on Mr. Manilal, our foremost leader in Fiji, which 
anmtintB to his expulsion from, this oountQr. We deeply giifve 
for this and earnestly reqCst His Excellency to cancel tbe order 
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immediately. We beg to express our views regarding the matter 
that we do not want to live in this country if our leader or 
leaders are expelled from here. We would also mention here 
that in case our petition is not considered favourably we all intend 
to return to our mother country together with Mr. Manilal. We 
would therefore request Your Excellency’s Government to make 
immediate arrangements for repatriation of those amongst us who 
are entitled at this moment to a free return passage to India. Wo 
may suggest that if these arrangements cannot be made immediately 
t!he order for Mr. Manilal be withdrawn for the present and post- 
poned, until the Government can make the above-mentioned arrange- 
ments asked for. Otherwise we would refrain from doing any 
work in the Colony until we are repatriated, as a protest against 
such action of the Government. We do not mean to interfere 
with the work of the Government of this Colony but we fitly 
express our feelings. The simple thing is that, as we have already 
stated, we do not want to live in this country without a proper 
loader to guide us and one who safeguards our interests. If it 
is contended that he has committed any, offence or has broken 
aiiy law of the country, we do not see any reason why the Govern- 
ment prefer expelling him from heie rather than proceeding 
against him in a Court of Justice. In the absence of a prosecution 
against him we are inclined to think that it is because he might 
be an undesirable person in the estimation of the European commu- 
nity and the Government of this country in advocating our cause. 
In that case we do not see how any self-respecting Indian can 
continue to live here any longer. In view of the above fact wo 
submit this petition, hoping that it will receive due consideration at 
the hands of His Excellency’s Government. In the absence of a 
prompt reply to this petition we will be compelled to stop 
all work for the future and get ready to return home. 

I yoOO rujnaiurefi. 

To this His Excellency the Governor sent the following 
reply dated April 14th 1920. 

HU Excellonoy the Governor has received the petition of 
Indian residents in the Ba district, with reference to the order 
recently served on D. M. Manilal. 

The order in iiuestioo prohibits Manilal and ot hers from residing 
for two years in Vitilevu or the Macuata Province# Outside these 
districts the persons concerned may go where they please and there 
is no restriction on their movements. The order was issued by the 
Governor in Council after full deliberation because these persona are 
believed, while resident in any of the districts mentioned, to be 
dangerous to the peace and good oixler of the Colony. Under no 
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circumtiaticea will His Excellency reconsider the decision, and Im 
dismisses forthwith the request in the petition that he should cancel 
the order. 

Manilal has n6t deceived the Government^ but he has gtie< 
vously deceived the Indians at Suva and Rewa with the Result that 
many of them are in prison or awaiting trial, while he has been 
careful to save his own skin. Loyal Indians here have protested to 
His Excellency against these agitators, who are responsible for the 
recent trouble, being allowed to remain at largo while their dupes 
are punished. 

Manilal has been the worst enemy of Indian progress in Fiji. 
If the petitioners knew all that the Government knows about him 
they would rejoice at his departure. It is entirely owing to him 
and to the trouble which he has caused that the Government has 
been unable to proceed with its intention, already publicly announc 
ed, to make provision for the election by the Indian community of 
two representatives in the Legislative Council. This would, in the 
Governor’s opinion, have afforded a safeguard of Indian interests, 
such as the Petitioners desire, and a constitutional means of voicing 
Indian aspirations through their chosen and recognised leaders. The 
enforced postponement of this important concession has been a 
matter of regret to His Excellency. 

The petitioners ask that if the order against Manila! is not with* 
drawn they may be repatriated, and they threaten to strike. As 
regards repatriation, arrangements have already been made for two 
ships to come to Fiji to fetch those who are entitled to repatriation 
and who wish to go. The first ship is due to arrive at the end of 
next month and it is hoped that the second will follow not long 
after. Lists of those desiring to be repatriated are being prepared and 
those who are entitled to free passages and wish to go should send 
in their namoii to the Agent General of Immigration. The Govern- 
ment has no desire to impede or delay the departure of those Indians 
who do not wish to remain in Fiji. Malcontents are not wanted 
hero. 

As to the threat of a strike, the petitioners are making a grave 
mistake if they think that the Government is to he intimidated by 
threats of this nature. The petitioners state that ‘*they do not 
mean to interfere with the work of the Government.” If by this they 
mean that they do not intend to commit any broach of the peace, 
His Excellency strongly advises them to abide by this intention. 
Any disorder or violation of the law will be promptly and sternly 
dealt with. 

JtHl ffUfK 



Mr. Manilal’s L.etter. 

Mr. ManilaVs version of the affair is given in the following 
letter which he addressed to the Press on February 19th 1920. 

Since my arrival here in Fiji I have strenuously laboured to 
have an end put to the system of indentured labour which was 
slavery in disguise. Eventually the system rocoi\ed its ruai) 
de grace on the 2nd. of January last, when all remaining indentures 
was cancelled by the Fiji Government, presumably at the cost of 
the revenues of laiid. 

The cancellation of indentures sol all Indian labourer, *3 on an 
eqiuil footing and they all l^egan to realise painfully how their 
lives have economically, morally, socially, and politically been inHu- 
eiiced by their arrival and stay in Fiji under that monstrous 
system. The incidents of coolie life formed a sort of shuttlecock 
to weave the web of colonial life round them ; and their depressed 
and ruined condition became more patent under the strain of 200 
and 300 p. c. ri'^e in the prices of the necessaries of life, without 
a rise in their wages. The want of a steady homelife, of a wife 
worth the narui, promiscuous intercourse and natural children, 
dirt and s piilor .and immorality in general, can bo geneologically 
traced to the indenture system. 

People who had finished their indentures had been for years 
ill receipt of two shillings a day wages for iitiskilled labour before 
the War. And thoy]hivo continued receiving that until a few 
months ago when a sixpence was added only for some labourers. 

The laliourcrs had approached the Indian Imperial Association 
of which I am President to reprj.sont their grievances to Govern- 
ment. And my Association wrote to the Government recommend- 
ing legislation for 5 per cent, minimum wages for labourers, ex- 
pressing our readiness to prove our <;a.se. The (lovcrnmcnt i)ai(l 
no heed to our ropi^aeiitationa and the Immigration Department 
had hitherto followed a jxilicy of blutT, browbeating atid disguised 
threatening towards those who have been clamouring for better 
pay. Tlio local news- paper an only paper- pursued a campaign of 
malicious misropresentation against mo and my Association at the 
instigation of a number of colonial-born Indians u ho are converts 
to Christianity and who«o conduct is intluenced ])y their pastors 
or shepherds. The Indian people in Fiji bad felt a cry much that 
the Government prosecuted me for building an obn e a Fijian 
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Chief^B laud with his periuission, when any number of European 
and other Indians who have done similar things have not even 
been warned. But at the general Indian Conference held on Dec. 
20th, last at the Town Hall, all sections of Indian settlers in and 
around Suva, Bewa and Navua, attended in great numbers and 
with the exception of half-a-dozen Indian Christians and a number 
of their European patrons, the meeting was a great initial step 
towards Indian organisation ; and the labourers iinited me to 
two of their meetings, wh^)re I was enthusiastically received. 

I then left for Lovuka and subsequently for Ba, where I heard 
that some Indian labourers in Suva were on strike. All sorts 
of rumours were rife and the campaign of misrepresentation by 
the Suva press had the desired result of making every White 
person highly indignant or ill-disposed towards me. Anyhow, 
the Indian element in Ba district was so important that the Ba 
Europeans did not care about to unpleasant lengths with me and 
the District Commissioner who is also the Magistrate, being a 
Theosophist and a good type of Oxford graduate, was sympathetic 
towards Indian aspirations. In face of some opposition after 
some hesitation he attended and presided over a large lepresonta- 
tive gathering of Indians on the last Sunday in January where 
the Indian Association was formed with rudimentary Paiichayets 
in important Indian settlements. Here I was, as expected, 
unanimously chosen as President of the Association, which was 
now formed, and Mr. H. G. Pilling, District Commissioner 
placed his name at our disposal as patron and promised to audit 
our accounts. This is the same gentleman as had given unique 
assistance to Mr. C. F. Andrews and to the schools he initiated — 
the establishment of the Misses Priest and Dixon — w’bo ha^e been 
sent out from Austi'alia at Mr. Andrews’ instance to wont, educa- 
tionally (and the latter lady professionally as nurse al8o)'^ong8t 
Indian women and children in Fiji, derived great helpa^syn 
pathy from the Englishman, the like of whom are not M fre- 
quently met with (in little Crown Colonies as this) as onl may 
desire. 

1 was hardly on the way to settle in Ba district when a sudden 
caU came from Suva informing me that the Indian strike in sooth 
had led to the appointment of a Commissiot) of enquiry into the cost 
of living wages, reasonable means of livelihood etc. before aud 
after the war. A si^ecial launch came to Ba to fetch me to Suva. 
It was not to be expected that the Government would place Inoie 
on the Commission and the Agent-General of Immigration had 
succeeded in convincing Indians that 1 might be more useful 
as counsel to lead evidence on behalf of the Indian labourers, 
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who then chose Mr. S. Chowla, an experienced and patriotic Indian 
Interpreter, to be on the Commission. I came to Suva and great 
crowds of Indians poured in to see me offering to help with the 
evidence. Some of th^ members of the Indian Imperial Association 
had been so threatened and treated by their European employers 
and others and for their couseciuent advice to strikers had become 
so unpopular amongst Indians, that they themselves kept out of 
the labour movement ; and 1 did not press them further. I also 
pacified those who had cherished strong feeling against them 

and I held one meeting at Muanlvotu and another on the Cricket 
ground in Suva and the next day in Nausari. It was 

wonderful how the strikers were of one mind and what is more, 
absolutely peaceful so far so that the Inspector General of Consta* 
biliary, Col, Colging, telephoned to Inspector Picto of Rewa to 
motor down from his station to the Ifuliaii meeting and convoy 
to me his message of thanks and appreciation of the quiet and 
orderly way in which the meetings had been conducted. It is 
worthy of note that this labour movement was contemporaneously 
signalled by the formation and support of the Indian Womeirs 
Association in Suva, whe pressed my \'ifo to be the president. 
The moral support rendered by this Association during my absence 
in Ba and over since was a powerful factor in the insistent demand 

of men for 5 i>er cent, wages as a minimum to enable a per.'Oii to li\e 

in decency and comfort under the present high co'^t of living. When 
I came to Suva, I appreciated their ivork but warticd p‘ople of both 
sexes in public as well as in private against the us^ of force to 
prevent weak-minded persons from returning to work. Bi.t .^ome of 
the women could not boar insults and injuries and assumed a militant 
attitude towards any Indian Christians or European Special Consta- 
bloi interfering with tlioir m votings or their movements. I must 
point out here that without the least necessity for doing so the Fiji 
Government Incame funkoy and called in the aid of tlv^ir military 
consisting of the Uotunied Soldiers and sailors and the locil Defence 
Force men. They disarmed the Indiana by taking away their sticks 
and the military special Constables and rowdy Europeans established 
a reign of terror in Suva. The Fiji Government have never display- 
ed any tact in such situations. They did not dismiss these Europe- 
ans from their duties of 8i)ecial Constables against whom the Inspec- 
tor^ General of Constabulary heard authentic genuine complnints from 
peaceful Indians. The Police themselves began to act under the 
instruction of half of the doi^en Indian Christians and the “Methods 
of Indian Policy*’ (vide the pamphlet of Mr. Mackorness) began to 
be taught. These Europeans committed excesses. Prominent 
Indians were watted for and threatene<l, abused, ill treated, assaulted 
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and pthers prosecuted. The women could not remain quiet un^er 
these circumstances, They held meetings privately and the fatal 
one was the l6tst near the house of Ilahi Ramkan, on whose advice 
a European special constable walked roughly over the women sitting 
an(J used provoking language which led to a quarrel and then Indians 
who could not bear the sight of their women being treated in a 
cowardly manner rushed with the sticks of firewood from a kitchen 
in the vicinity. The Police whistled for help and the European force 
and the military arrived and Fijian policemen with rifles — a machine 
gun also was set against these women. Instead of pouring oil on 
troubled watir.^, some responsible p3rsoaa are reported to have 
foolishly circulated a riiraour that there wore warrants out to arrest 
women, including my wife and strong rumours spread through the 
length and breadth of >Suva, Rewa and Xavua that she had actually 
been arrested as loader of women. Those who started .such tactics 
whether they be in the Conslabulary service or outside whether 
white or brown are themselves before (Jod for subsequent riots and 
bloodshed which took place in several localities. I am openly told 
by the Mayor of Suva, the Hon If. M. Scott K. (\ that I am at the 
bottom of the whole trouble. But I am not. I was away weeks before 
the strike started, the immediate cause of jBUch was the order to do 
work for 9 hours instead of 8 as before, and the contagion spread to 
other centres. I was away at Tailevu when the riots were {‘revoked. 
After I came back 1 went to the Chief Police Station in Fiji on 
a{>pointmcnt to interview women who were under arrest ; but I was 
refused permission to see them on that occagiou ami u hilst I waited 
I wa.s kept out of Inspector .Swinburnes office, uhcro confidential 
mvtlers were being reported or advised upon by the Indian Christi- 
ans and their Pastor, who could have any man or women locked up, 
any man's house and premises forcibly ontored and searched, any 
person on the street stopped, sleeping passengers or inmates in 
boardinghouses examined, A si»ecial Constable- white man with 
a blackened heart - used filthy language to me. I did not know 
whether I should wait for the arrival of the Inspector General. In 
the mean-while In.spector Swinburne appeared to be annoyed at my 
persistence and clearly told mo that I was hindering his work, I there- 
fore accompanied him to go out, when at the gale the special consta- 
ble lifted the frame of my left ear, another white man caught hold of 
my right shoulder and in spite of Inspector Swinburne’s warning 
gave me a blow on the back of my bead which did not hurt me/ 
however. The Inspector Genoral has now advised tno to remain 
practically prisoner in my own house as he will not have ma Interler- 
od with ny the ruffians. There are many otWs in ra| po(l|fion in 
this respect^ I must in fairness admire that he has given all thff 
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protection ho could against a man called Pateson and he has promised 
me escort whenever I want to go out. But this same officer, either 
of his own accord or under pressure, applied for and obtained a 
special Legislation which puts in shade all Rowlatt Acts and other 
repressive Legislations in India put together. You cannot leave your 
locality without a permit to move about, not more than six persons 
can meet at your residence, not more than four go with you, you can 
take no sticks with you. The returned soldiers and sailors with 
rifles and bayonets and machine guns and any White man or Fijian 
or halfcaste can do you anything. Moghul rule in India could not 
have been wor-e. Women are beaten and tortured to confess and 
testify iigainst my wife or me, and men and women are exposed to 
season and inelow their confession under the scorching rays of the 
sun, and are refused even water to drink and kept on little or 
no food. 

Mon are dead or dying — a great many whose trace is lost — a few 
are lying unattended in the hush. Bayonets have passed through the 
entrails of some, and bullets through the bodies of others. This 
Herman rule of the Whites masquerading under the British flag can 
not hvst much longer. Our cup is now full and we earnestly believe 
‘‘the Gods confound the intelligence of those whom they destroy” 
which though a translation from some Greek source seems to be the 
same as “Tulsidas,’ 

Indians want cither to obtain a living wage or provisions cheap 
as l>eforo, or foori and clothing etc,, with nominal wages or a piece 
of land to cultivate, or to be shipix'd back to India, or to be shot 
down or gaoled.” 


The Fiji Deputation 

The Colonisation Committee mentioned on p. 328 met the 
Fiji Deputation consisting of the Rt. Rev. Turtchell, Bishop of 
Polynesia, and the Hon. Mr. Rankino, C.aM.G., on February 19th. 
afternoon in the Secretariat, and in two hours finished the inquiry 
into fcheir scheme of free omigraiion to that Colony. 

An Outline of the Fiji Scheme 

Their suggested scheme was a system of free and voluntary 
$tate aided emigration, the object being the encouragement of the 
settlement of Indians. The emigrant would be free of any finanoii4 

50 
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liability connected with the costs of his introduction in Fiji and 
would in no way be restricted to service under any particular 
employer. A Protector of emigrants would be appointed by local 
Governments in India to exercise supreme control of emigration 
in the Province. At the ports of departure, Colonial camps would 
be started which could be visited by Indians of standing nominated 
by the Provincial Governments. The Colonial Government would 
bear half the cost in the case of those wishing to return to India 
if they had stayed in the Colony at least three years, three- fourth 
of the cost if it was five yeais, and the whole cost if seven years. 
Land suitable for settlement would be available for all who desire 
it. The scheme also stated as follows : — Indians in Fiji already 
enjoy the same facilities for primary education as are j> 088 essed by 
other inhabitants of the Colony. Under the Education Ordinance 
of 1910 provision is made for grants in aid to any private or 
vernacular school for Indians. Government schools are l)eiiig 
established at necessary centres of the settlement where assisted 
schools do not exist. Since 1916, new schools have been opened every 
year and the Board of Education aims at providing facilities for 
every child in the Colony, no matter how remote the district may 
be. Provision is also made under the Education Ordinance for 
secondary schools as required. Indian colonists already acquired 
the same municipal rights as any other inhabitants and under the 
constitution of the Colony two East Indian members of the Lc^- 
lative Council of Fiji are elected by East Indian constituencies. 

Questioned by Mr. Baneijee, the deputation replied that 
they wore not at present prepared to give guarantees like 
the British Guiana deputation, (see p. 337) ])ccau8e there were 
certain matters like repatriation, e<iuality of status, etc., in 
regard to which they could not speak authoritatively. But 
they would communicate to the Government of Fiji as to 
whether they could give a guarantee or not. At the same time, 
the Committee was assured that there was perfect e(iuality of 
all mankind in the eye of law in Fiji, but admitted there 
was not the same franchise for all people. Fijians, for instance, 
had no franchise at all. Their’s was an old-fashioned Crown Colony 
and was exactly in the same position as, or perhaps a little more 
democratic than, Ceylon, or the Federated Malaya States. The 
Legislative Council had a majority of nominated European 
members who were always in favour of the Government. Fijians 
also had been nominated to the Council and in the coming general 
election they could be elected. No Indian stood for municipal 
election until now although he bad the same privileges as a 
European. 
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No Racial Animotity. 

Questioned by Sir Dinshaw Wacha, they said there was no 
ditfereotiation of treatment between Indian and European in 
trains, etc. 

The Committee subjected the deputation to questions about 
cultivable lands, wages, housing, etc., and were told that it was 
very extraordinary that Indians were able to become capitalists in 
a few months. The Deputationists promised to consider the question 
for Indians until they were in a position to maintain themselves in 
the Colony. The minimum wages was two shillings a day, which 
came to about Rs. 2-8, one-third of which could bo easily saved. 
Primary education was not compulsory at present. We must confess, 
said they, that we have been very remiss in giving education to all 
classes, but in 1916, a new Ordinance was passed which provides 
for the establishment of both primary and secondary schools. A sum 
of .£8,100 had been set apart for the education of Indians. In the 
last two years, 28 schools had been established, twelve of which were 
under the direct control of the Indian community. They wanted 
Indians not only to cultivate lands, but also to work for wages. 
The new comer would bo granted land, but not money. The 
climatic conditions wore unsurpassable on the face of the earth. 
There was no small-pox, cholera or any such disease. In order to 
remove the sex inequality, their object was to import families, but 
at the same time there ought to be exceptional ca^es which should 
necessarily bo very few. 

Ml. Sastri : If there is perfect i>olitical equality, the Colony 
would get more and more into the hands of the Indians. Then, don’t 
you think there would be a feeling among the European population 
to try to get rid of these people ? 

A : There is no sign of racial animosity at present, and I see no 
reason to anticipate it in the future. 

Hero en<lcd the work of the Committee, and their final report 
is gi\on on p. 3«17. 
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International Labour Conference 

Part 13 of the great Peace Treaty of 1919 deals with Labour 
and gave birth, along with the League of Nations, to the International 
Labour Bureau. The first International Labour Conference was 
held at Washington U. 8. A., in November 1919, and India being 
an original member of the League of Nations also comes under the 
Labour Conference. For the Proceedings of the Washington 
Conference see P. 238, Part II of 1920 Eegister. The permanent 
office of the Bureau is established at Geneva, Switzerland. It has 
primarily a two fold function : — 

1. It has to insure the drawing up, passing and eriforcement 
in all States of an international labour legislation, which, subje^ 
to differences of climate, habit and custom, should aim at beiirg 
uniform throughout the world. 

By this means unfair comi>etition will be prevented and tb^ 
States which are anxious for progress will not be hampered by StJutes 
which exploit their workers. 

2. The office is charged with the duty of making every 
endeavour to better the condition of the working classes in all 
countries by its studies, enquiries, and propaganda. It aims at 
men being more free, better able to think for themselves, at making 
men educated and happy. It has to contribute towards the creation 
of that higher form of civilljsiilioti which alone can insure, peace. 

The Washington Labour Conference adopted .six draft conven- 
tions and six recommendations as follows : — 

Draft Convention. 

1. The application of the principle of an eight hour day and 
forty-eight hour week. (lO hours for India). 

2. The question of preventing or providing against unem- 
ployment. 

3. The employment of women before and aftei childbirth, 

4. The employment of women during the night. 

5. The minimum age of employment of chiMren in industry. 

6. The night work uf young persons employed in industry. 

Recommendations. 

1 . Genceniing public employment exchanges. 

2. Concerning reciprocity of treatment of foreign workers. 
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3. Goti€6rning the preventioti of anthrax. 

4. Concerning the protection of women and children against 
lead poisoning. 

5. Concerning the establishment of Government Health Service. 

6. Concerning the application of the Berne Convention of 
1906, on the prohibition of the use of white phosphorus in the 
mannfacture of matches. 

The Geneva Assembly 

At one of the closing meetings of the Assembly of the League 
of Nations at Geneva held in December 1920 consideiation was 
given to India’s claim to representation on the International Ijabour 
Board as a matter of right, as India is one of the eight States of chief 
industrial importance. Sir William Meyer and Sir Ali Imam were 
deputed by the Govt, of India to submit a case to the Assembly, 
and thus bring the issue to their attention. 8ir William gives 
the following account of the work of the Imlian delegates to a 
journalist (St. Nehal Singh): — 

Sir William Meyer’s Account 

“1 found at the Assembly a disposition to put India in tbe first 
place when it was a (iuestion of making her pay, but when it came 
to the distribntio!i of i»rivilegos, her very existence was ignored, and 
the smallest European countries were given the prizes. That may 
sound cynical, but it is the bare truth. 

‘‘A special organihing committee was appointed, with referetice 
to the first l/vbour Conference as Washington, to select the eight 
States of chief industrial importance which, as contemplated in 
Article of the Treaty of Versailles, were of right to serve upon 
the governing boil> of tho International Lab ur Burenu. This was 
hecuuso the Coutjcil of the League, with who.n tho decision ought to 
have rested, had not yet come into being. The members of that 
Committee consjciod of representatives of the United States, Great 
Britain, France, Italy, Japan, Belgium, and Switzerland. Seven of 
the eight countries aelectod were those to w.nch these representa- 
tives belonged. The eighth was Germany Tbe Unite<l States 
declined to serve and the jdacc earmarked for her was assigned 
to Ilenmark. 

*^Si^ (then Mr.) Louis Kershaw, Mr, A. C. Chatterjee and Mr, 
N. M. Joshi, w^ho represented India at that Conference, were so 
indignant that India^ with her many millions of industrial and 
agricultural Wmurers — for it must be rfinemb^red that agricultural 
labourers come within the .scoj^e rf the International Labour OflRee — 
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had been ignored in favour of suoh small European countries as 
Demark, Belgium and Switzerland that they refused to take 
part in the election of States to fill the four seats assigned to 
‘"secondary States/' 

“The result of the nominations made and of the election held 
was that out of 24 seats on the Labour Council, including 
representatives of employers and employed, 20 are appropriated 
by Europe, while four are divided among the other five countries. 

“The Labour Conference at Washington was struck with that 
anomaly, and a resolution was carried on the motion of a South 
African delegate, condemning the constitution of the governing body 
which, however, philosophically continues to hold office. 

“The Secretary of State for India tried to have the injustice 
done to India removed by making representations to the Council 
of the League of Nations, which did not exist at the time of the 
Washington Conference. But almost a year passed before the 
matter came before it. 

“Although the Covenant of the League of Nations had expressly 
provided, in the penultimate paragraph of Article IV, that any 
member of the League not represented on the Council should bo 
invited to send a representative to sit as a member at any meeting 
for the consideration of matters specially affecting the interests of 
that member, the Council did not accord that privilege to Lidia. 
No one who cculd speal' with authority for India was, therefore, 
prese^^t to plead her cause, and the Council dismissed the Indian 
appeal on the following ^'rounds : — 

“(l) The governing body was organised and in actual operation 
before the Council came into existence, 

“(2) The composition of the governing body was fonnally 
endorsed by the delegav.os at Washington (this was not, in fact, 
correct). 

“(3) Recognition of India’s claim would involve the replacement 
of sor e country already jri the governing body and, (it may be), 
a general recorntruction of the list. / 

“(4) The principle ' upon which the organising committee's list 
was finally approved have never been formulated, or communicated 
to the Council and the Council profess their ignorance of the precise 
meaning 1o be attached to the phrase, ‘industrial importance.' 

“ The Council added that they were fully cognisant of the im- 
portance of Intia as an industrial Power and that the present 
governing bod> would only hold office till 1922, during which period 
the Council wruld have studied the subject (juily and bo ready to 
deal with the matter of nomiimtion to a fresh governirjg body when 
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“ The Secretary of State felt that the reply was unsatisfactory, 
that the claim of India had been largely ‘ burked ^ on technical con- 
siderations, and that it was not fair to ask her to wait, seeing that it 
was just in these early years that any new departures might be taken 
and precedents created. Accordingly, he put before the Assembly 
relevent papers and asked that the matter might be considered. 

“ The Assembly referred the case to one ol its Grand Com- 
mittees, on which I sat, and 1 put forward the case for India with 
airthe emphasis I could command. I pointed out that it was not 
only her interests that were involved, but those of non* European 
countries generally. The difficulties that the Council had raised in 
respect of immediate action could be overcome, e.g., by the present 
governing body, discredited by the vote of Washington above refer- 
red to, resigning. The following extract will show in w^hat w^ay I 
summerised India’s industrial po.sition : — 

“Kxcluding peasant proprietors, there are nearly 28,000,000 
agricultural workers in India who come within the scope of the 
International liubour Office. India has 141,000 maritime workers, 
lascars, etc , and in this respect conics second only to the Cnited 
Kingdom. She has over 20,00(1,000 workers in i’ldustries, including 
cottage industries (in which the ‘industrials' of Japan are also largely 
employed), raiiiiifg, and transport. Factories, mines and railways 
provide employment for nearly 2,000,000 persons. The mileage 
of her railways is in excess of every other country except the 
United States, Her export of inanufacturod goods, in itself very 
considerable, would bo much greater were it not for the huge size 
of the country and resultant large home consumption. The export 
teat, of course, favours countries whoso home area is relatively 
small.” 

“I laid stress on the fact that while India was denied the 
position of a first chvss Power on the lalKiur body, she was given it 
without question when it came to the contribution of the assessment 
of expenses, whilst Belgium and Switzerland were given third place 
and Denmark fourth. 

“I was sorry to find that my British colleague, ihe Rt. Hon. G. N. 
Barnes, M. P., who took a loading part in the <lrafting of the 
constitution of the laliour organisation, tried to defend what ha<1 
boon done in Washington. The committee, however, declined 
to consider the case on its merits, arguing that under the consti- 
tution of the League the matter was one for the Council and not for 
the League. Technically this was correct, and 1 had to accept the 
decision ; but I pointed out that India had expected an adequate 
measure of sympathy which, I regretted, had boon denied to her. 
When the Committee reported to the Assembly, I repeated my 
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pr&vious arguments that India could not regard the Governing 
Body as fairly representing Labour interests. 

The C 50,000 Contribution of India 

As regards the way in which financial contributions are levied, 
Sir William said that “it was according to the grouping system laid 
down by the International Postal Union,'’ “That system, which 
clasifies States into seven groups each representing many units of ex 
penditure, is good enough for the purpose for which it was devised, 
because the share of the expenditure in connection with the Interna* 
tional Postal l^nion, which falls upon the various countries, is quite 
small. But in a matter such as the contrbution to the League, which 
is already costing India £ 50,000 a year, the scale of allotment needs 
to be worked out much more carefully, and with reference to such 
considerations as net revenue. At present the British Empire collec- 
tively pays over one- fourth of the total expenses of the League ; 
and India, Australia, and South Africa (as well as Canada) are 
placed in the first class of contributors along with Great Britain 
and France. 

“Everybody admits that the present system is bad and that 
Article VI. of the Covenant, which tied the League to the Postal 
Union methods, was very unsatisfactory. The Budget Committee 
proposed to get the Postal Union to revise their system and to 
obtain, if possible, a method which should bo fair alike for the 

Postal Union and the League. but the Assemldy rejected 

this in favour of the Committee’s scheme” ^ 
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The Indian Delegates at the Geneva Conference 

Dectmler 1920 

The following speech was delivered by Sir William Meyer, H gh 
Commistioner lor India, before the meeting of the Council of the League : — 

"‘1 do not propose to move any amendment or resolution on 
this subject, but my Government wishes the Assembly to be in 
possession of the reasons for which India has felt and still feels 
agifileved by her exclusion from the eight Powers of chief industiial 
importance contemplated in Article 392 of the Treaty of Versailles. 
A note stating the ground on which India claims this position has 
been circulated as Assembly Document No. 220 and I need only 
add a very few remarks to the points there set forth. 

“The eight chief industrial powers were to be selected by the 
Council of the League, but as that Council was not in existence 
at the time that the Washingon Conference met towards the close 
of last year, the selection of the eight States of chief industrial 
importance was left to a special organising Committee which 
contained representatives of the United States, Great Britain 
France, Italy, Japan, Belgium, and Switzerland. It is a somewhat 
remarkable coincidence that the Committee proposed all the seven 
States to which they collectively belonged as great industrial 
Powers, The eighth selected was Germany. India has never been 
able to understand o»i what valid principles some of the selections 
were made. For instance, why was Switzerland, whose population 
is about one hundredth part of that of India, preferred to her ? 
When the United States of America decided not to be for the present 
on the Governing Body of the Labour Office, Denmark was put 
into hci place, a selection which, with all respect to Denmark, 
was still less intelligible to India. It may be added than when it was 
a question of contribution to the funds of the League, India's 
importance was at once recognised. She was put into the first 
class of assessoes while Belgium and Switzerland were relegated 
to the third and Denmark to the fourth. 

**Among the documents which have already been furnished to 
the Assembly are statistics which show India's pre-eminent claim 
and I would merely mention hero a few salient figures illustrating 
her industrial importance. 

[Here iSir JF ilium gave the fignree weniioned (time an p. 399] 

The Claim Delayed. 

**The Council of the liOague, having now come into definite 
existence, India lodged a protest with it, the result of which is set 
forth In the Council's Report of August 5th 1920, The Counci) 

60(a) 
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expressed -it«aK 4itIIy couscious (to use iteown u’^oid8)^of thosnagui- 
tudo of Indians industrial output, the large number of her population 
engaged in industrial pursuits, the international importance of her 
overseas trade and other circumstances which might be urged in 
favour of her claim to be one of the eight States of chief indua^ 
tiial importance. The Council considered itself, however, precluded 
from taking any immediate action in support of India’s claims, for 
reasons set forth in its Report of August 5th last above referred 
to. 1 will not discuss these in detail now, but will merely say that 
they seem to India to savour too much of technical pleading, as for 
instance^, that the Council was not in existence when the Governing 
Body was organised ; that the composition of the Governing Body was 
endorsed by the conference at Washington — I have already indicated 
that the conference passed what may be called a vote of censure 
on the composition of the Governing Body — that recognition of 
India’s claim would involve the elimination of some other State ; 
that the Council did not know the principles on which the Organis- 
ing Committee had acted, and found some dithculty as to the exact 
meaning of the words “industrial importance.” Surely it is not 
more difficult to come to a conclusion as to what are the most 
important Industrial Powers of (he world than to specify what are 
the Great Powers with reference to other matters. 

“The Council, therefore, held that the existing Governing Body 
should sit on till 1922, and in the meantime proposed to investigate 
the methods of coming to a decision on the “ Industrial importance” 
question and directed the Secretary General to take this matter up 
with the International Labour Office. 

may be urged that, after all, consideration of India’s claim 
was only delayed for two years more, hut it i.s jimt those early years 
that are of importance, having regard to the fact that principles will 
be evolved and precedents created and that a great oriental country 
with its special labour couditions deserves special consideration^ 

BitteT Disappointment 

“ One-niore point I may mention* having* regard to the penulti- 
mate paragraph of Article '4 of the Covenant, which states that' 
any member of the League not represented on the Counoil * should 
be invited to send a representative to sit as a member at any meet)s<^ 
ing for the consideration of matters specially affecting the interest 
of that Member. It seems to me that India ought to have been 
asked to send a special representative to the Council meeting which 
resultied^ Report of Atigoet 5. 

“ Ivjuite're^se that although the decision arrived at has I)ben' 
aWttei^diiiippoinlttmDtlio India and to her inteileetuai and indiis« 
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triftl claiB«e8» who are apt to look suspiciously on procedure .which in 
their view subordinates the interests of Asia to Europe^ committee 
No. 2 were technically justified in holding that the Assembly was 
not in a position to override the Councirs decision. We had not, 
in fact, asked for this. What we did hope \vas that a sympathetic 
reception of our representations might nevertheless lead to some 
solution which would have been welcomed by us. For instance, the 
resignation of the Governing Body, on the ground that it had been 
selected, if I may say so, in a somewhat irregular way, and its re- 
placement at the Conference of 1921 by a body which would be 
more regularly constituted under the Councirs decision as to what 
the eight industrial Powers are, would have effected a satisfactory 
solution. 

It was for these reasons that my Government desired that the 
matter should be ventilated before the Assembly, and the fact that 
the claim was included in the Assembly’s Agerida seemed to us to 
show that it was regarded as “ prima facie ’ suitable for discussion. 
But, as I have said, though disappointed uilh the decision of Com- 
mittee No. 2, we must for the moment endure it. We can only 
wish that the Goven.ing Body were constituted in a manner which 
would render it more capable of giving ftdl consideration not merely 
to India’s interests but generally to those of countries outside 
Kurope’’. 

Sir Saiyad AH Imam said : — “The ho\ir is late, and 1 should bo 
guilty of trespassifig on the attention of the Assembly if I were to 
say one word more than is necessary. The case has been so admira- 
bly put before the Assembly by my colleague Sir William Meyer that 
it is not necessary for me to point out the importance of India 
from the point of view of labour. With regard to a country where 
wo have got over 10,0()(),0{)0 of ]>eoplo employed in lal>our, if a 
voice is raised for representation on (ho Governing Body of the 
International Labour Bureau, I suppose, that there is seme justifica- 
tion for it. But there is one point in connection with this, that I 
would like to mention, and that is this. 1 hoard it said, and I 
think that there is a corUin amount of impression abroad, that 
booause India is within the British Empire, therefore her member- 
ship of that Empire is sufficient for the protection of her interests. 
I would like to mention in this Assembly, that so far as fiscal, 
economic and lal>our conditions are concerned, there is not always 
iieoessarily identity between her interests and the interests of the 
rest of the British Empire. Therefore, there is an additional reason 
why India should bo given a certain amount of recognition. I know 
that the Assembly cannot decide this (piestion : perhaps the 
Assembly cannot deal with this question, but when a voice is raised 
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here, that voice is hoard in quarters where the appeal can be 
answered. Therefore, I entirely support the views which have been 
put forward by my colleague Sir William Meyer/’ 

The Net Result of the Conference. 

The Indian delegates did not move any resolution on the 
subject of India having a seat on the International Labour Board. 
The Assembly of the League could not over-ride the decision of the 
Council, The Council in their decision, given on 5th August, 1920, 
at San Sebastion, practically admitted India’s right to rank among 
the first eight nations of “industrial importance,” though they were 
careful to, add that they were aware of no authoritative inter- 
pretation of the meaning of the phrase. They declined to allow 
India’s claim on the ground that they could not question the right 
and authority of the Organising Committee which, as the Council 
were not in existence at the time, selected the eight favoured 
countries, and also that the Washington Labour Conference 1919 
had endorsed the list. The council could easily have secured, under 
Article 4 of the covenant, an Indian delegate to give expert 
evidence, but instead decided that India should wait for its chance 
till 1922 when the Governing body will be reconstituted. The 
result is that India will be unrepresented on the Board during the 
year of its existence when, as saifl Sir William, the most im(>or- 
tant decisions of first principles will be taken ’ 



The Brussels Conference 

The following letter was addressed by the Finance Secy, 
Govt, of India to all chambers of Commerce for information. 

1. I am directed to enclose, for the information of your 
Committee, copies of the Report of the Delegates for India to the 
recent International Financial Conference held at Brussels. 

2. It is understood that the resolutions accepted by the 
Conference will shortly be considered by the League of Nations, 
and meanwhile the Government of India will be glad to receive 
any observations which your Committee may desire to otfer with 
regard to them. It will be observed, however, that most of the 
resolutions merely register the unanimous adherence of the Con- 
ference to certain canons of sound public finance, and set forth 
certain generally-accepted principles, in the light of which India 
may justly claim that her public finace has been consistently 
administered. 

3 . Apart from the recommendations of general application, 
this country is specially interested in those relating to international 
credits, and I am particularly to iiivito the attention of your 
Committee to the scheme rofored to in paragraph 8 of Appendix 
A, Enclosure IV and set forth as Annex A thereto. The Govern- 
mont of India are disixised cordially to welcome any endeavour 
to work out a scheme of international credits, the imiwtanco of 
which to India’s export trade neCvl not bo emphasised. They 
think, however, that it is essential that for any such scheme to l>o 
of practical value, so far as India is concerned, the bonds in question 
must 1)0 fully negotia])lo, and for 4hi8 reason your Committoo w’ill 
probably agree with them that the amplifications suggested by 
Sir Marshall Rein, as printed in Appendix II, are an improvement. 

1. The present depression in the ex^iort trade is no doubt 
partly due, in the case of some exports, to the existence of large 
unused stock in foreign countries, but, in the case of other exports, 
it is probably duo to the lack of credit facilities* It k as regards 
the latter class of exports that a sohemo such as that put forward 
at the Brussers Conference may bo of value. I am accordingly 
to invite the opinion of your Committee, firstly, as to how far any 
such scheme is likely to assist various export interests represented 
in your Chamber, and secondly, whether your Committee have 

fil 
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any criticisms or suggestions to make regarding the practical details 
of the scheme adumbrated by Sir Marshall Reid in Appendix H. 
In the event of a scheme on such lines proving practicable and 
finding general acceptance among the nations represented at the 
conferetice, the Oovemment of India will then consider the 
question of partcipating thereon to the extent of accepting res- 
ponsibility for some definite share of the international guarantee. 

5. The Government of India have expressed to the Secretary 
of State their appreciation of the able way in which India was 
roptesontod in Brussels by her delegates, Mr. II. F. Howard, Sir 
Marshall Reid and Sir Fazulbhoy Curriml)hoy. 


The Report 

of the Indian Delegates 

The Intel national Conference was convened by the League 
of Nations “ with a view to studying the financial crisis and looking 
for the means of remedying it and of mitigating the dangerous 
consequences arising from it.’’ The original intention was that the 
Conference should be held about the end of May 1920, but it was, 
for various reasons postponed, and it finally assembled at Brussels 
towards the end of September, under the presidency of Mr, Gushtav 
Ador, eX-President of the Swiss Republic. In all no less then 39 
States were represented, and the Conference held 17 sittings 
commencing on the '24th Sopteml>er and concluding on the 8th 
October. In the invitations issued to the members of the League 
of Nations the Council of the League requested that each Govern- 
ment should send not more than three delegates conversant with 
public finance and banking as well as with general economic ques- 
tions. The delegates appointed to lepresent India were : — 

Mr# H, F. Howard, late Secretary to the Government of 
India (Finance Department), and at peresent Controller of Finance, 
India Office. 

Sir Marshall Frederick Reid, late Mem}>er of the Council 
of the Secretary of State for India, and previously Chairman 
of the Bombay Chamber of Commerce. 

Sir I^zulbhoy Currimbhoy, a prominent Member of the Bom- 
bay, Business Community, late President of the Bank of Bombay, and 
for several years a Mem^r of the Viceroy’s T^egislative Council. 

2. The Conference was opened by an address by the Pres- 
dent, Mr< Ador. Copies of this, as also of the general proceedings 
of the Conference, have been submitted as the Conference procoe- 
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ded, and the conclusions arrived at by the Conference are 
embodied in its report (Appendix A). It will, therefore, be sufficient 
in the present report to give a briel outline of the proceedings, 
merely referring to matters of special interest from the point of 
view of India. The address by the President was followed by the 
presentation of written statements from each country setting out 
its general financial situation, including its budget situation, 
internal and external debt, currency, exchange, foreign trade, 
import and export restrictions, exchange control etc., and the 
present policy of each Oovernment on these questions. These state- 
ments were introduced by each delegation in a brief speech. Many 
of these statements were of much interest, and the bulk of the 
delegations were at pains to show the efforts which their countries 
were making to arrange their hnatices, etc., on sound lines. 

3, While fully realising the difficulty of many of the problems 
with which India has to deal at the present time as the aftermath of 
war, the Indian delegation could not fail to be impressed with her 
great inherent financial and economic strength, if her ixisition bo 
compared with that of the bulk of the inirticipants in the Conference. 
To quote from the opening sentence of the Conference resolutions : 
*‘Thirty-ninc nations have in turn placed iKjfore the international 
Financial Conference a statement of their financial position. The 
examination of those statements brings out the extreme gravity 
of the genend situation of public finance thmughout the world, and 
particularly in F/urope- Their import may be summed up in the 
statement that three out of the countries represented at this Confer- 
ence, and 1 1 out of 12 of the European countries, anticipate a 
budget deficit in the current year. Apart, too, from the fact that 
India has emerged from the war with her resources relatively unim- 
paired, she stands in a special position at the present time and 
possesses special op[>ortunities, in as much as she has a surplus of 
important commodities to dispose of, whereas many countries are 
suffering from a deficiency of foodstuffs and raw materials and from a 
depreciation of their currencies which make it imixisible to carry on 
the normal process of production or even to set its machinery once 
again in motion. 

4. The written statement (Appendix B) of the delegates for 
India, while briefly reviewing her financial situation, brought out the 
fact that 8h3 is able to export considerable supplies of various 
commodities as regards which the Oovernment of fndia had furnished 
information, and Mr. Howard in his speech (Appendix C) empha- 
sised that she is anxious to so assist the workFa reconstruction by 
doing so, provided that satisfactory financial arrangements can 

made. 
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5. Apart from the above review of the financial and economic 
situation of the various countries, the main business of the Confo- 
rence consisted in a discussion of financial policy. The field was 
subdivided into the four following subjects, a separate debate on each 
subject being opened by the Vice-President whose name is noted 
against it : — 

(1) Public Finance — lion. IL Brand, England. 

(2) Currency and exchange — Dr. Yissering, Holland. 

(3) International Trade — M. do Woutersd’ Oplinter, Belgium. 

(4) International Credits—M. Celier, France. 

6. In opening the first debate Mr. Brand gave a striking 
address setting out the correct principles which should govern the 
conduct of public finance. Mr. Howard had submitted his name to 
speak on this debate, as the acceptance of the principle set out by 
Mr. Brand appeared to be of fundamental importance from the 
point of view of the re establishment of international credit, in 
which India is vitally interested ; but as these principles were not 
questioned in any quarter, he considered it sufficient to confine 
himself to a few remarks (Appendix D) noting the universal accep- 
tance with which these principles had met. 

7. In the debato on currency and exchange the delegates were 
in full accord with the views stated by Lord Cullen, representative of 
Great Britain and considered it unnecessary to intervene. A paper 
read by Mr. Strakosch, delegate for South Africa, with regard to the 
future of gold, possesses special interest for India (Appendix E). 

8. In the debate on international trade the question of tariffs 
was touched, and it seemed possible that this might be made an 
important issue. Sir Fazulbhoy Currimbhoy accordirigly intervened 
in the debate to emphasise that while India was anxious to co operate 
in the world's reconstruction, there was a strong body of public 
opinion in India which favoured a policy of protection for her indus- 
tries, and he urged that the question of tariffs should bo excluded 
from discussion as not relevant to the matters actually at issue. A 
copy of this remark is appended (Appendix F). 

9. Special interest centered in the debate on international 
credits, since this afforded an opportunity for constructive mea- 
sures. The Conferene had before them numerous schemes varying 
widely in scope and apparent practicability. That of M. Delacroix, 
Prime Minister of Belgium, had perhaps attracted most attention, 
and formed a starting point for discussion. It was, however, gene- 
rally felt that his proposals were on too ambitious a scale, am’ the 
Indian delegates think they arc correct in stating that Sir Marshall 
Bold {vide copy of his speech at appendix G) focussed the general 
souse of the Conference in urging that what was required for the 
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purposes of reconstruction was not the setting up of entirely new, 
expensive and untried machinery, hut an attempt to repair and 
lubricate the machinery which was already existing though it had in 
largo measure fallen into disuse. This point of view was further 
developed by Mr. C. E. tor Meulen (Holland), and a scheme out- 
lined by him formed the basis of discussion later. 

10, After the formal debates in plenary session, the separate 
heads of discussion were referred to general Committees for the pur- 
pose of preparing draft resolutions for the adoption of the Conference. 
On these Committees each country was allowed one representative, 
India’s representation being as follows : — 

(1) Public Finance ...Mr. Howard. 

(•J) Currency and Exchange •••Sir Marshall Iteid. 

(3) International Trade - Sir Fazulbhoy Currimbhoy. 

( 4 ) International Credit •••Sir Marshall Reid 

hkch Committee in turn selected from its members a small 
“drafting ’ committee, which was entrusted with the active prepara- 
tion of the drafts for consideration of the main committees. Sir 
Fazulbhoy Currimbhoy and Sir Marshall Reid were selected to serve 
on the drafting Committees in the case of International Trade and 
International Credit respectively. The draft resolutions so prepared 
were after approved by the main Committees, presented to the Con- 
ferenco and passed without a dissentient vote. 

11. The resolutions of the Conference (of which copies will be 
found ivs Enclosures I, II, III, and IV of appendix A) have already 
been published. The delegation found themselves able to subscribe 
to those without reservation, and it is only to the rcfolutions with 
regard to International Credit that they desire to make any further 
reference. The operative part of this group of resolutions is contain- 
ed in paragraphs and 9 of Appendix A, Enclosure IV. The scheme 
referred to in paragraph 8 as Annex A had the support of a number 
of dolegate.s of a groat internal experience, who expressed confidence 
in its practicability. Paragraph 9 of the same group of resolutions 
refers to a jcliemc put forward by .Sir Marshall Reid (a copy is 
attached as Appendix H). This proposal was made by Sir Marshall 
Reid in the light of commercial experience, and he explained that he 
could not in any way commit his Government. The Indian d* legates 
wish to say, however, that Sir Murshall Reid’s proposal was ' labora- 
ted with full concurrencelof his colleagaes, who considered that its 
adoption would materially conduce to more normal conditions in the 
consuming markets, with corresponding mhantages to the pro<lucera 
of raw materials. They suggest, therefore, tlial ao .nily expression 
of the views of the Government of India in this matte i should be 
obtained. For, while some delay is inevitable before a definite cou- 
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elusion can be arrived at on the practical recommendations of the 
Conference, serious consideration of these recommendations will 
begin at an early date, and the various countries affected will then 
be expected to define their attitude at short notice, 

12. Apart from the four Committees mentioned above, a further 
important Committee was appointed “ to consider the principles on 
which the expenses of the League of Nations should be distributed 
among its members and to make recommendations for a new basis 
of apportionment.'" Mr. Howard was a member of this Committee 
and of its drafting Committee. The report of the Committee was 
not published, M* Ador the President, informing the Conference 
that this would be forwarded to the Council of the League of 
Nations. 

13, In conclusion, the Indian delegation wish to say that it 
has been a great ]>rivilego to them to take part in this historic and 
and instructive Conference. The general atmosphere of courtesy 
and goodwill, and the desire to find common ground where ixiints of 
view were necessarily divergent, were very remarkable. The dele- 
gates also desire to acknowlengc the great hospitality which was 
extended to the delegations by the Government and i^ople of 
Belgium, 

(Sd.) II. F. IIowAun, 

„ Marshall Keih. 

, , Fa zi: L HHO Y C i ii k r m luio v. 


The Indian Scheme. 

The following is Sir Marshall Keid’s Scheme referred to above : 

In accordance with Annexe A there will be created : — 

(a) The undertaking of the buyer to fulfil his contract. 

(b) The assurance of the buying country that ho is probably 
capable of doing so. 

(c) The confirmation of the assurance by the Central Commis 

sion. 

(d) The bond of the buying country to bo handed over to the 
seller as collateral. 

While supporting the scheme^ of M. ter Moulcn (Annexe A), 
the Indian Delegation are of opinion that it will serve only a limited 
purpose, and that it will be of little practical value to countries 
which are remote from Jlurope, but which produce so much of the 
raw materials essential for reconstruction. They are of opinion 
that the bonds created under Annexe A will not bo acceptable as 
collateral except at a considerable discount by the banks abroad to 
which they look to finance their shipments. The large proportion 
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ol risk wbioh will thus remain with the seller will seriously affect 
the usefulness of the scheme. 

The aim of the present proposal is to create a bond which 
will be of value in international markets, and will be readily accep- 
ted by banks as collateral at approximately its face value, in fact 
will be practically equivalent to confirmed letter of credit. 

The following are the outlines of the scheme : — 

(1) The bond created under Annexe A [paragraph (d) above] 
bo delivered to the Central Commission instead of being handed 
over to the seller. The Central Commission would retain it as 
collateral and issue in its place a “ Central Commission Bond,'’ 
which would bo secured under a limited joiitt guarantee of the 
countries or Ijodies participating in the scheme. 

( 2 ) The Cuarantec Fund would consist of an unlimited num- 
ber of shares of such value as may Iw? considered convenient. Subs- 
cril)er8 would bo entitled to an allotment of Central “Commission 
Bonds ’ which would bear the same proportion to the total per- 
missible issue of bonds as their share contribution would bear to the 
total amount subscribed. Thus if the ratio of 10 to 1, as suggested 
in paragraph 4, were adopted each subscriber of, say, 10,0001 would 
]>e entitled to an allotment up to 10(K>,001, in lionds. 

(3) Seeing that Central Commission Bonds would have the 
full benefit of the security of Annexe A Bonds, it may bo fairly 
assumed that the calls on the guarantee would at the worst amount 
to a very small proportion of the transactions cairied through under 
the collateral of the bonds, 

( 4 ) It is therefore suggested that the volume of transactions 
current at one time under the system might quite safely amount 
to ten times the amount of the guranteo. Thus if shares were 
subscrilHjd to the amount of say, 101, millions gold, transactions 
up to 1001, millions gold bo guaranteed. 

( 5 ) Subscribers w'ould not bo re(|uired to pay for their shares 
in cash, but would furnish such securities as the Central Commission 
required ; the risk of each subscrilier >vould bo definitely limited 
to the amount of shares subscribed. 

(6) Central Commission Bonds would bo available for use only 
in connection with transactions between countries or bodies who 
were subacribers, 

( 7 ) The Central Commission Bonds for transactions between 
two subscribers might be furnished either from the allotment of 
the, buying or selling subscriber. This provide the buying parties 
with bonds in excess of their allotments, provided always that they 
were able to furnish Annexe A Bonds for the full amount. 

(S) On the completion of the transaction, the bonds would be 
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returned to the Central Commission who would cancel them and 
return the relative Annexe A Bonds to the buying country. 

(9) The maturity of the bonds would be the same as in the 
case of the Annexe A Bonds. 

(l6) The Central Commission would publish periodical state 
ments showing such important particulars as total bonds current 
and totals of each buying and selling country — also total of Annexe 
A Bonds of each country in its keeping. 

(11) A commission would be charged on all “Central Commission 
Bonds” to cover expenses and to compensate guarantors. 

(12) It might be that some countries might not find themsel- 
ves in a position, for one reason or another, to participate as a nation 
in a scheme of this sort, but it would be quite open to a trade or 
section, e.g., the cotton growers of America, to join in the guarantee, 
and to get the full pro rata benefitof it. 

(13) Bonds under Annexe A scheme would only bo issued to 
buying countries for limited quantities of specific commodities and 
Central Commission Bonds would only be issued for the same commo- 
dities, but it would bo open to selling subscriber independently to 
restrict the purposes for which their bonds should bo utilised. 

(14) If the Central Commission had at any time reason to 
fear that heavy calls were likely to be made in the near future, 
they might have to consider the expediency of restricting or dis- 
continuing the issue of further bonds until tlie nituation cleared 
and it became evident that the amount of the Guarantee Fund 
was ample to cover the risks in outstanding transactions. 

Note — M, Colicr, Vice-President, has kindly promiFetl to sub- 
mit these proposals to the fiCagiie of Nations for the considcr.ition 
of the Committee which will deal with the Conference rcf^olutioiis 
on International Credits, particularly paragraphs H and 0. 

the Meulen Scheme. 

Regarding International Credits, the Brussel (‘onfcrronce make 
the following recoramoiidations: — 

8. An international organisation should be formed and placed 
at the disposal. of States dcHiring to have resort to credit for the 
purpose of paying for their ossoutial imports. These States would 
then notify the assets which they are prepared to pledge as security 
for the t^ake of obtaining credit, and would come to an understanding 
with the international organisation as to the conditions under which 
these assets would lo administered. 

J'he bonds issued against this guarantee would be used as colla- 
teral for credit intended to cover the cost of commodities. 

A plan based upon these principles is developed in Annex, A. 
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It has been devised to enable States to facilitate the obtaining 
of commercial credits by their nationals. It is easy to see that the 
scheme is susceptible of development in various directions and that 
some of its provisions might be adapted so as to facilitate the exten- 
sion of credit direct to public corporations. 

A committee of financiers and business men should be nomi- 
nated forthwith by the Council of the League of Nations for the 
purpose of defining the measures necessary to give practical effect to 
this proposal. 

9. It has been represented to the Conference that more com- 
plete results might bo achiev^^d if the bonds used as collateral were 
to carry some international guarantee. 

The Commerce sees no objection to the further consideration 
of this proposal. The Committee referred to in paragraph 8 above 
might usefully consider the conditions under which it could be 
applied* 

The Meulen Scheme 

Annexe A. — International Credit 

1. In order that impoverished nations, which under present 
circumstanc ‘3 arc unable to obtain accommodation on reasonable 
terms in the open market, may be able to command the confidence 
necc^^sary to attract funds for the financing of their essential im- 
ports, ail International Commission shall be constituted under the 
auspices of the League of Nations. 

2. The Commission shall consist of bankers and businessmen 
of international repute, appointed by the Council of the League of 
Nations. 

3. The Commission shall have the power to appoint Sub-Com- 
missions, and to devolve upon them the exercise of its authority in 
participating countries or in groups of participating countries. 

4. The Governments of countries desiring to participate shall 
notify to the Commission what specific assets they are prepared to 
assign as security for commercial credit to l>e granted by the 
nationals of exporting countries. 

5. The Commission, after examination of these assets, shall of 
ite own authority determine the gold value of the credits which it 
would approve against the security of these assets. 

6. The participating Government shall then be authorised to 
prepare Imnds to the gold value approved by the Comminion each 
in one specific currency to be determined on the issue of the bond. 

7. The date of maturity and the rate of interest to be borne 
by these bonds shall be determined by the partioipatiiig Government 
in agreement with Commission. 

62 
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8* The service of these bonds shall be secured out of the 
revenue of the assigned assets. 

9. The assigned assets shall in the first instance be adminis- 
tered by the participating Government, or by the International 
Commission as that Commission may in each case determine. 

10. The Commission shall at any time have the right of making 
direct representations to the Council of the Le:igue of Nations as to 
the desirability of transferring the administration of the assigned 
assets either from the Commission to the participating Government 
or from the participating Government to the Commission. 

11. The decision of the Council of the League of Nations on this 
question shall be binding. 

12. After the preparation of those bonds the participating Gov- 
ernment shall have the right to loan the bond to its own nationals, 
for use by them as collateral security for importations. 

13. The bonds shall be made out in such currencies and in such 
denominations as are applicable to the particular transaction in 
respect of which they are issued. 

14. The participating Government shall be free to take, or not 
to take, security for the loan of these bonds from the nationals to 
whom they are lent. 

15. The maturity and the rate of interest of the loan of the 
bonds shall be fixed by agreement between the participating Govertn 
merit and the borrower of the bonds ; they neerl not be the same as 
the maturity and the rate of interest of the bonds themselves. 

16. When making application to his government for a loan 
of these bonds, the importer must furnish proof that he has 
previously obtained from the International Commission express 
permission to enter into the transaction for which the bunds are to 
be given as collateral. 

17. Kach bond, before it is handed over by the participating 
Government to the importer, shall be countersigned by the Commi- 
ssion in proof of registration. 

18. Having obtained the consent of the Commission, and 
received from them the countersigned bonds, the importer will 
pi edge these bonds to the exporter in a foreign country for the 
period of the transaction. 

19. The exporter will return to him on their due date the 
coupons of the pledged bonds, and the lionds themselves on the 
completion of the transaction. 

20. On receipts of the coupons and the bonds, respectively, 
the importer will return them to his Government. 

' 2L Bonds returned to the participating Government shall be 
cancelled, ftnd may subsequently be replaced by other bonds, 
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eilher in the same or in a different cui^mcyi up to an equivalent 
amount* 

22. The exporter, or i( he has pledged the bonds, the insti- 
tution with which he has repledged them, acting on his behalf, 
would bo free, in the event of the importer not fulhiling the terms 
of his contract, to hold until maturity the bonds given as collateral 
by the importer, or to sell them in accordance with the custom in 
his country in case of default. 

23. In the second alternative an option of repurchasing the 
bonds direct must first be given for a short period to the Govern- 
ment which issued them. 

24. If a sale is resorted to and results in a surplus beyond 
what is necessary to cover the claims of the exporter upon the 
importer, the exporter shall be held accountable for that surplus 
to the Government which issues the bonds. 

25. The revenues from the assigned assets shall be applied 
as follovvs to the service of the bonds. 

2G. Out of these revenues the Commission or the participating 
Government, as the case may be, shall ])urchasc foreign currencies 
sufficient to meet at their due date the coupons on all bonds at 
any time outstamling in the <litTerent foreign currencies. 

27. In addition they shall establish abroad in the appropriate 
currencies a sinking fund calculated to redeem at maturity 10 
percent of the bonds outstanding in each of the ditTerent countries. 

28. Further, in addition to the nmounts provided for payment 
of coupons and for the endowment of the sinking fund, they shall 
establish out of the nssiguod revenues a special reserve in one or 
more foreign currencies for the redemption of bonds sold in accor- 
dance with paragraph 22, 

29. The amount to ho sot aside for the special reserve shall 
in each case be determined by the (\mimission. 

30. Any surplus remaining at the end of each year after the 
provision of those services shall he at the free disposal of the 
participating Government, 

31. A participating Government shall have the right to offer 
its own bonds as collateral for credits obtained for the purpose of 
importations on Government account. The previous assent of the 
Commission will in those cases also be required for the particular 
importations desired by the participating Government. 

32. If a participating Government which has been in control 
of its assigned revenues should fail to fulfd its obligations the ex- 
porter concerned will notify the Commission and ths Commission 
will apply to the Council of the League of Nations for the transfer 
of the management of the assigned revenues to the Commission. 
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33. Tk0 consejjfc of the Oomniiesion is necessary whenever 
bod^s secured on the assigned assets are given as collateral, and 
sb^i) as a rule, be accorded only for the import of raw materials 
and primary necessities. 

84. The Commission may, however, at its discretion, sanction 
in advance the importation of specified quantities of such goods. 

85. Even in the case of imports under such a general sanction 
a notification of the particular transaction must be registered with 
the (Jnmiriission. 

86. The assent of the Commission must also be obtained in 
every Case to the term of the credit which it is proj>osed to open. 



The Murray Report 

The following is the report of Mr. A. R. Murray, C. B. 
representative of the employers of factory labour in India at the 
Washington International Labour Conference, 1920 : — 

At a meeting of the Indian Jute Mills Association held in 
Calcutta on 5th September, I had an opportunity of ascertaining 
generally the views of the members of that Association regarding 
the hours of work and conditions of factory labour in the Bengal 
jute mills. On the morning of ir)th September, too, I attended an 
informal meeting of the Committee of the Mill Owners’ Association 
at Bonibciy and had a short discussion regardirjg the hours and condi- 
tion of factory labour in the Bombay cotton mills. Apart from 
these two meetings I had no opportunity of formally ascertaining the 
views of en^ployors of labour iu India. It was not until I was 
sailing from Bombay on the 15th September that I received copies 
of the Organizing Committee’s letter and (luestioiuiaire and relative 
papers. On niy arrival in I..ondon on (ith October I received at 
the India Office copies of the three reports prepared by the Organis- 
ing Committee for the Iuternatiof)aI Labour Conference, which had 
been publishetl in August. These reports analysed and summarised 
the material contained in the ropIie«! to the questionnaire received 
from (Ijircrent (tovernments and in them the Committee presented 
a'? a result of their examination of the mateiial, certain conclusions 
and reeommendiitions in the shape of draft conventions as a basis 
f^*r the discussion by the Conference of tho several subjects on the 
Agenda. Tho first throe reports deal respectively with — (1) The 
eigi»t hours day or is hours week, (2) rnemployment, (3) Tho 
emplo>tne!it of women and children and the Berne ConventioriS 
of 100(> • but they contain nothint: al>out India or Jat^an except 
provisional .suggestions of tho Organizing Committee that these and 
similar eonntrioH might be able to acce]>t ^'ortain alternatives to 
the conventions drafted for tho other countri< s of tho woild. These 
notifications will be dealt with later and I merely refer to them 
at this stage to show that tho Organizing Committee felt themselves 
justified in making suggestions to meet India’s special circumstances 
without having before them materials on which to form opinions 
of any value. 

Before 1 left India, the Government cJ India had drawn the 
attention of the local Governmonts to ceitain paragraphs in the 
Indian Industrial Commission's Report and had invited the opinion 
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of fche local Governments whether, taking into account the present 
position of Indian mills and mill operatives, they think that the 
hours of labour should be shortened, and if so to what extent, for 
what classes of labour and by what stages, if any, and also whether 
there are other points in the existing factory law requiring amend- 
ment. On receipt of replies the Government of India were to 
consider what further action should be taken ; whethe. for instance, 
it would be necessary to appoint a Committee of Enquiry, or 
whether the opinions received would warrant the framing of legis- 
lation, either with or without further discussion with local Govern- 
ments. When I sailed, the Government of India could not have 
received replies, from all local Governments, to their request for ex- 
pressions of opinion as to shortening the hours of labour, far in less 
have had time to consider carefully such an important question in all 
its bearings as affecting Indian labour and Indian industries. 1 was, 
therefore, surprised to learn in the course of informal discussions with 
the Indian Government delegates when crossing the Atlantic that they 
were prepared to agree, on behalf of the Government of India, to the 
principle of a sixty hours week. On the face of the Government of 
India’s replies to the questionnaire and relative explanatory Memo- 
randum on Indian labour conditions, there is nothing to indicate why 
the Government of India should commit themselves to a precise 
reduction of working hours. In discussions with the Indian Govern- 
ment and Workers’ delegates I urged that the enquiries instituted 
by the Government of India should l>o completed and all the facts 
taken into consideration before agreeing to any particular amond- 
meiit of the existing Factory Act. This seemed to me the correct 
attitude for the Indian delegation to take up at the Conference, but 
unfortunately I was unable to carry my follow delegates with mo on 
this point and we, therefore, arrived at Washington on 27tb October 
1919, holding divided opinions on what the Organising Committee 
described as the most important subject on the agenda for the con- 
sideration of the Conference. 

The recommendations of the Committee as regards India are 
incorporated in Article 10 of the Draft Convention adopte<l by the 
Conference which reads as follows 

In British India the principle of a sixty hour c cek shall be 
adopted for all workers in the industries at present covered by the 
factory acts administered by the Government of India, in mines 
and in such branches of railway work as shall be specified for this 
purpose by the competent authority. Any modification of this 
limitation made by the competent authority shall be subject to the 
provisions of Articles 6 and 7 of this Convention. In other respects 
the provisions of this Convention shall not apply to India, but 
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further provisions limiting the hours of work in India shall be 
considered at a future meeting of the General Conference. 

Under the existing Indian factory laws, adult males may work 
twelve hours per day in Indian textile industiies, women 11 hours, 
and children (between the ages of 9 and 14) 6 hours. If the draft 
Convention is ratified by the Indian liCgislature, the effect of the 
foregoing article will be to limit the hours of work in Indian indus- 
tries to 60 per week for both men and women. It will be observed 
that Article 10 applies to mines as well as other industries. The 
limitation of hours of work of adults in mines will, if adopted, 
from a new departure in Indian mining legislation and this question 
will require careful consideration by those interested. Indeed the 
Committee recommcndefl that the Government of India should be 
asked to consider the possibility of limiting the hours of underground 
work in mines to 54 in the week. They also re^'ommended that 
the Government of India should bo asked to consider the possibility 
of ailopting a modified definition of “Factory,” which would reduce 
the number of workers required to bring a factory under the scope 
of the Act. Under the cxistir>g Indian factory laws, this number 
fa fixed at 50 although in certain cases, it may be, and has been, 
reduced to UO, 

Mr. Joshi, the Worker’s delegate from India, gave notice of 
a motion to add to the proposed Convention concerning India. 

1. The world “P'actory” in the Convention to be applied to 
India should 'moan “any indn.stry “worked with steam, water or 
any other mechanical power or electrical power and employing not 
less than ten persons.” 

(2) The hours of work for women employed in factories shall 
not exceed 54 a week. 

(3) Children under 14 shall not bo employed for more than 30 
hours a week. 

These particular proposals had all been fully discussed in 
Cbimmitteo and were brought up in the Central Conference by Mr. 
Jo.shi in the hope that he might be successful in getting them adopted 
there. On the second last day of the conference, however, Mr. 
Joshi withdrew his proix)8ed amendment in order to save time, and 
contented himself by putting in a written statement which appears 
in the Provisional Record of the 20th day of the conference. He 
closes that statement by saying that ho postpones consideration of 
the question mentioned in his amendment to the next year's 
meeting of the Conference in the strong hope that they will then 
receive very sympathetic consideration. The Committee's Report 
regarding India and the other countries, except Japan, was adopted 
by the Conference by a vote of 67 to 1, the dissenting veto being 
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that of the Workers" delegate from Belgium, Mr. Mertens, who is 
one of the Vice-Presidents of the Jiiternatioiial Federation of 
Trade Unions. 

In addition to the Draft Convention limiting the hours of work 
in industrial undertakings to eight in the day and fourty-eight in 
the week, two resolutions were passed by the Main Committee on 
the Hours of Work. One had reference to work of re construction 
in devastated areas which, it was agreed, justified special considera- 
tion. The other was in the foUovviijg terms : — 

The provisions of this convention shall not interfere with any 
better conditions already in operation, or agreed upon, for all or 
part of the workers of any country, neither shall they interfere with 
any negotiations now proceeding in which the workers are asking 
for better conditions than the convention |)rovi(lcs. 

Both resolutions were adopted unanimously at the plenary 
sitting of the Coiifere/ice on lJ5th November. Another resolution 
of importance was proposed by the Workers' deh'gates from Franco 
and Italy and was ultimately carried unanimously on the second last 
day of the Conference in the following form : — 

The Conference hopes that in no ca^so should the wages of 
workmen be reduced simply by reason of the introduction of the 
8-hour day, and the 48-hour week, in order that the conditions 
which exist in certain industries arid which the present convention 
allows to continue may not be aggravated by the imposition of 
lower wages on the workers. 

II ratified by the Irrdiaii Government, the otfoct of article will 
be to raise the age limit of children from 0 to 12 years, to widen 
the existing definition of a factory and to bring mining and the 
transport and handling of goods within the scope of factory legis- 
lation in India. 
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India m i:^arliament, 1920 

Introduction 

The House of Commons first met in 1920 on Feb. lOth, In the 
following pages are given some of the more important interpellations 
of the year on Indian affairs, excepting military, pension and cognate 
matters of a technical nature. The outstanding features of the debates 
relate to the 1919 affairs of the Punjab under that arch-enemy of 
India, Michael O’Dwyer, and the Rules framed under the new Reform 
Act — the former by far the most stormy that has ever taken place 
since a very long time in Parliament. 

The first report of the Punjab Government on the riots (rebel- 
lion, according to it) was submitted to the Government of India 
on October 11th, 1919 — six months after the tragic massacres ! This 
report was kept a secret till it was issued as a White paper on 
January 30th. 1920. On December 16th. 1919, Mr. Montagu 
stilted in reply to a question in the House that he was not then 
fully in possession of the facts relating to the Punjab Massacre 
(see Register 1920, Part II. p. 381 and implored the House to 
suspend judgment till the Report of the Hunter Committee then 
sitting in India was out. 

But mean while the Punjab Govertimeut’s admittedly one-sided 
report was issued on the eve of the meeti»)g of Parliament, and 
the reason is obvious, for the intention was to influence public 
mind in favour of the Punjab officials. In answering a question 
on this subject on February 10th. Mr. Bonar Law described the 
report as merely “a narrative of events” when it was in fact a 
strong case deliberately prepared in its own favour by O’Dwyer’s 
Government. In reply to another question, however, he said *‘until 
the Committee now sitting in India under Lord Hunter to enquire 
into the di&turbaiioes had rov>orted to the Government of India 
snd the Government of India have expressed their views to the 
Secretary of State, it would obviously bo improper to take any 
action”, though it was thought quite proper to publish and make 
ktK)wn the facta adroitly marshalled by the Puniab Government. 

All this in the House of Commons. In the Lords, the 
Sydenham gang was not inactive. 

On Feb. 25th 1920 Lord Sydenham asked the following 
question : — 

Lord %deiiham : — My liords, 1 beg to ask the Under Secretary 
of State for India (Lord Siuha) whether the Secretary of State has 
been informed that— 

53 
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1. Among the inflammatory notices posted at Layalipnr on 
April ISth last was one suggesting to the mob that there were 
European women at the Sallying Post who should be outraged, 

2. The necessity for proclaiming martial law at Lyallpur has 
been denied. 

3. During the week ending January 17th last, all Europeans 
were directed not to enter Delhi, the capital city of India, for four 
days, in consequence of the celebrations attending the release from 
internment of Mahomed Ali and Shaukat AH. 

4. Indian witnesses before the Hunter Commission who gave 
evidence not in accordance with the views of the National Congress 
have been cruelly persecuted and boycotted. 

6. Public buildings, such as schools, have been permitted to 
be used for political meetings organised by the party which has 
demanded the recall of the Viceroy. 

Viscount Sandhurst : — My Lords, 1 hope that my noble friend 
will allow me to answer the Questions in the absence of the Under 
Secretary of State, who is in India. The Secretary of State for 
India is aware that a notice suggesting the dishonouring of English 
women w’as found posted up at Lyallpur. He is also aware that 
the necessity for proclaiming martial law in any Pnnjab district 
has been widely questioned iii India. This indeed is one of the 
main subjects of inquiry by the Hunter Committee. On the third, 
fourth, and fifth points the »Sccretary of State is informed as follows : 
Europeans generally avoided Delhi city at the period in question, 
but no prohibitory orders were issued to civilians and, in fact, the 
Chief Commissioner ro[>orts that certain Europeans were assisted 
through the crowd by volunteers on the day of the Ali brother’s 
reception. Orders were, however, issued to the troops, British aad 
Indian, by the General Officer Commanding Delhi Brigade, placing 
Delhi city out of bounds from January 14 to IH inclusive. The 
object was to avoid possible collisions between the troops and the 
mob. This course has frequently been adopted on occasion of 
festivals. The Government have had reports that Sir Umar 
Hay at Khan and other pro-Government witnesses before the llufiter 
Committee have been accorded hostile receptions. Reports liaVd 
also been received that Indians considered to be pro-Qovernmenfc 
are subject to social persecution and boycott. No reports have 
been received that meetings of the nature referred to have been 
held \n schools. The foundation of the rumour in probably the 
fact that school boys often take a prominent part in meetings of 
the extremist party and are employed as volunteers in public 
d^onstrations* It may be added that agitation for the recall of 
the Viceroy is very little in evidence at present. 
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Lord Hunter^B Report was submitted to the (xovt. of lodia on 
March 8thi 1920 ; it was forwarded by that Govt, to the Secretary 
of State on May 3rd and was issued to the public in June, together 
with the famous despatch of the Secretary of State, Then came 
that nauseating fusillade of questions in the Commons inspired by a 
sympathy of Dyerism given on page 460, et f^eq, and then that historic 
debate in Parliament on July 8th 1920. 

Regarding the Debate on Amritsar and General Dyer, the 
following critical account given by a ‘Student of Politics^ and published 
in the London Tiims is worth reproducing. — 

“ When the Secretary for India rose to day to speak on General 
Dyer’s conduct at Amritsar, the benches were more crowded than 
they have been for a year, except in some of the Russian debates. 
Before a word was said, one could feel the air beating with excite- 
ment. 

“ Mr. Montagu is a sincere man and a genuine Libeial, but he 
does not know the House of Commons. His opening speech was bad 
advocacy, and one could sec his critics growing more and more 
irritated with each sentence. Ho acknowledged the services of 
General Dyer, but said bis principles were wrong when he declar- 
ed that his intention was to read Indians at largo a “moral lesson” — 
that was terrorism. His compulsory salaming .and his “all fours” 
order was racial humiliation. His sotting up of the whipping 
triangles was the policy of frightfulness. These things were incon- 
sistent with our policy in India. If you juslided (leneral Dyer it 
meant that wo ruled India by the sword ; and the end of that 
I>olicy would bo (hat our rule in India would .-^tink in the nostrils 
alike of our own demdenwy and of the Indian people, and that 
the two would combine to close it. You must choose between the 
policy of force and the policy of partnership. You could not mix the 
the two, voting for partnership one year and for force the next. As 
Mr. Montagu developed this argument the House became more and 
more restive. When he went on to say that there was a theory 
abroad that an Indian was tolerable only so long as he obeyed orders, 
interruptions swelled into a prolonged roar of anger. He persisted 
courageously and lowered the horns of his dilemma more menacingly. 
“ Choose, choose,” he said, “ between race ascendancy and partner- 
ship, and on your choice will depend the continuance of the BritiKh 
Empire.” 

“ The House was now thoroughly angry. It bad not expected this 
sort of speech. It was bad advocacy in two ways. It was too 
passionate, and the malcontents were irritated by its sharp logical 
dilemmas. Secondly, the English mind does not vork in that way. 
We are the most daring politioal generaliser in the woild, but it 
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i^,our poHti(59, as in s^iaaoe, to pcoeoed inductively from the 

particular to the general, and not from the general to the particnilar, 

“ The House would have welcomed the principles oi Mr. Montagu, 
which were not merely sound, but noble, if he had led up to them 
by an accumulation of instance. But between our inductive English 
method of political argument and this deductive argument from 
sharply opposed logical propositions, there is an interval of 2,000 
years, and 30 dog. of longitude. East and West, be they produced 
ever so far, will never meet, and Mr. Montagu, patriotic and sincere 
English Liberal as he is, is also a Jew, and in excitement has the mental 
idiom of the East. That was the fault of a speech which in logical idea 
was a singularly pure and brilliant expression of Liberal doctrine. 

A more violent contrast than that between the speech of Mr. 
Montagu and that of Sir Edward Carson who followed, it would be 
impossible to conceive. There was not a general idea in Sir Edward 
Carson^s speech, unless we regard his passion for justice to the 
individual as a general idea. “ We cannot try him, but wo have a 
right to insist that he should have a fair trial.” For the rest, his 
speech was an appeal to prejudice. To break a man without fair 
trial, was un-English ; you must trust the man on the spot. Kveri if 
there had been an error of judgment, ought he alone to bear the 
consequences ? His strongest point was that the punishment was 
not immediate, but was delayed. How unfair for armchair politicians 
in Downing street to pass these judgments on men who had these 
frightfully difficult practical problems, not of their own making, to 
solve. You must encourage your agents by your support if they do 
the onset. Perhaps General Dyer had saved India. The subst.ance 
of the speech was extraordinarily poor ; the manner was impressive, 
and the advocacy perfect. 

Mr. Churchill, who followed, was amazingly skilful, and turned 
the House (or so it seemed) completely rouml. He began so halting- 
ly as to get the patient ear of the House. He avoided at first ex 
pressing afi opinion on the merits and entered on an elaborate, not 
to say dry discourse on the law of master and servant in the Army. 
He defined the three degrees of dissatisfaction with the conduct of 
an officer in the Army. General Dyer's retirement 0 !» half- pay was 
the mildest of the throe punishments, and you could not say he had 
been treated unfairly unless you were also prepared to insist on a 
special trial for the hundreds of officers who had ]>een treated so 
during and since the war. He met the argument that General Dyer’s 
conduct had been condoned by his superiors by making it clear that 
but for that he would have been subjected to severe punishment. 

Having thus met the suspicion that there was something 
especially vindictive in the treatment of General Dyer, Mr. Churchill 
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began to deal with the merita of the caee. He adttiitted the diffi' 
culties that confronted an officer in dealing with civil disturb- 
ances. Still there were certain elementary tests. Was the crowd 
with which he had to deal attacking or threatening to attack 1 Was 
it armed ? At Amritsar the answer to both the questions was in the 
negative. He then went on to describe the slaughter. We had a 
picture of the crowd massed in a narrow space, rushing wildly from 
centre to the corners and back again, as the guns were turned to this 
direction or that. The feeling of pity grew dominant as the picture 
became more vivid. 

“Mr. Asquith followed with a criticism of Sir Edward Carson’s 
speech. He complained that he had not addressed himself to the 
merits of the case. To ask the House of Commons to reverse the 
decision that had been taken was to condone one of the worst 
outrages in our history. 

“After that the debate flagged. Mr. Spoor for the Labour Party 
developed that General Dyer was typical of an Anglo Indian spirit 
which was not only illiberal and tyrannical, but was under mining 
the fouiKlations of our rule. 

“Feeling was again very high when Mr. Ponar Law rose to wind 
up the debate. He laboured to show that he understood all the 
difficulties of General Dyer's position, but hardly succeeded in 
soothing the anger of the malcontents. He seemed less successful 
usually in gaugiijg the moods of the House, and in managing them. 

“The Labour amemlment to reduce the India Office Vote by 
JLIOO was lost by 247 \otcs to ‘17 : and Sir ICdward Carson's amend- 
n out, also for a reduction of the vote, by 230 votes to 129. 

“General Dyei listened to the debate from a seat under the 
gallery. The following iiivliau princes wore in the Distinguished 
strangers’ Gallery ; The Maharaja of Jliallawar, the Maharaja of 
Kapurthalla, the Tikka Sabeb of Kapurthala, the Mahara^ia of Cooch 
Bchar, the YuvanKia of Mysore, the Maharaja of Alwar, and the .Fam 
»Sahob of Navvanagar,’’ 


The Lord's Debate 

The Debate in the Lonls on T.ord Finlay's Motion “to. deplore 
the conduct of the case of General Dyer as ui .pist and as establishing 
a precedent da?)gorous to the preservation of order in the face of 
rebellion" lasted for two days and was lively in the extreme. It 
bad all the accompaidinents of a great oocasi< n. For once the Peers 
of the realm found means to leave their shacy career and congregate 
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to assert a principle on wich lay the foundation of their decrepit 
existence. More than 200 of their Lordships, most of them as 
innocent of that pampered chamber as of India, attended and a very 
^^distinguished” gathering of Peeresses and ‘fashionable' society- 
women, reeking capitalists and other friends and admirers of the 
“Hero of the Punjab”, lent an imposing air to the assembly. The 
Gaekwar of Baroda, the Maharani, and other Indian Princes and 
noblemen also attended. 

Lord Finlay had been well briefed for his job. He stuck to 
the case of General Dyer throughout, without any concern for the 
graver issues involved for the people of India or a word of 
sympathy for the innocent victims of the massacre. He con- 
demned the partisanship which the Indian members of the Hunter 
Committee had displayed and depicted the disadvantages under 
which the accused officer laboured. 

Lord Sinha, aix)logetic in his tone and manner, was more placid 
and restrained. Perhaps the atmosphere of the House was too 
strong for him and he thought it wiser to leave the more unqualified 
denunciations to those who could speak with cabinet authority. 
He went out of his way to condemn the activities of Mr. Gandhi 
especially in relation to the new movement of Non-Co-operation. It 
was a calm, well reasoned speech. 

The Lord Chancellor mercilessly denunciated the cruel acts of 
General Dyer. He did this certainly in unqualified language «ucb as 
one does not orten hear from such lofty quarters ; but he also showed 
that he was not unaware of the deeper issues that wore at stake and 
of tho fundamental principles that there were involved. In words 
that were worthy of the high office which ho holds, Lord Eiikciihoad 
asserted the right of Indians to equal treatment with other citizens 
of the empire, and he warned their Lordships of the harm they 
w^ould be doing in India if they passed the resolution. 

The case for tho Government of India was stated by Lord 
Mesti n. His business was to justify the policy of finding a scupo 
goat for others (himself included). Ho was the only speaker who 
thought it necessary to defend the action of the Viceroy. 

l>ord Cuizon declared his distrust of the theory that General 
Dyer saved tho Punjab by his exertions, and he altogether denied 
that he saved India by example — Were the principles upon which 
General Dyer acted approved, said bis liordship, we should lower 
our reputation in India, lower our own standards of justice and 
humanity, and debase the currency of our national honour. The 
House heard him throughout with breathless interest, but with 
scarcely a sign of approval. The motion was adopted by 129 votes 
to 86*— a direct defeat of the Government I 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS-Feb. 18th, 1920 

Mr. Ormiby Gore asked the Secretary for India M'hat instruc- 
tion, if any, have been sent by him to the Government of India or 
to the Governor of Madras with regard to the framing of the 
franchise rules governing the representation of non- Brahmins in 
the province of Madras; and whether an agreement has been reached 
by the Government of India with regard to the method and amount 
of representation to be given to the non-Brahmins in Madras ? 

The President of the Board of Education (Mr. Herbert Fisher); 
My right hon. friend has sent no instructions either to the Govern- 
ment of India or the Governor of Madras, beyond re<iuesting them 
to carry out as speedily as possible (along with other recommenda- 
tions) the rocomme relation of the Joint Select Committee contained 
in paragraph (c) of their Reiiort under the heading “Clause 7^^ 
and explaining to the Goveri. or of Madras that in recommending 
provision for non Brainniiis of “separate representation by means 
of reservation of seats” the Commit tee did not intend to recommend 
the sotting up of separate electorates consisting only of non-Brah- 
mins. 'fho Viceroy reported on January 26th that Lord Willing- 
don was hoiioful of a speedy settlement of the matter, 1 am not 
aware whether a settlement has actually been reached. 

Afr, Ormdty Gure ; Is the right hon, gentleman not aware 
that the Joint Committee expressly suggested that the matter 
should not be left to the (Governor of Madras but dealt with by 
the Government of India on its own intivtive and that a great 
deal of unrest has boon caused in Madras by the intervention of 
the Governor of Madras in th3 very delicate negotiations? 

6»r J. 1), Ihes : Who should properly intervene, or more properly 
intorveno, than the Governor of Madras? 

Mr, Fvher : I think it is quite obvious that the Governor of 
Madras is the proper person. 

Fir J. 1), lives asked what progress had Wen made by the 
Committee on financial relations which is considering the quesHon 
of provincial contributions to the Government of Tndla in view of 
the eventual equalisation in incidence of such contributions? 

Afr, Fisher : The work of the Committee is barely begun, and 
no report of its progress has yet been received. (See P. HI, p. 49) 

110 USB OF coAiMoss^^Fvb, mo 

Sitiket al Bombs y. 

Colonel Wciigumd asked the Secretary of State for India whether 
the Bombay mill strikers were fired on in January of this year ; and 
how many casualties resulted among the Indian population ? 

The President of the Board of Edncatimi (Mr. Herbert Fisher) ; 
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I am informed that beiore a settlement of the strike was reached 
the mob attacked a picket of military police accompained by a 
magistrate, the magistrate and others of the ' party being struck by 
stones. On the crowd being ordered to disperse they displayed a 
defiant attitude ; threats of firing had no effect on the mob, and the 
magistrate gave orders to disperse it by force. The serjeant and one 
private fired ore round each, killing one rioter and seriously injuring 
another. Subsequently, when, as the result of the Governor's media- 
tion, tjoncessions were made to the stikers and preparations made to 
start work at four or five mills, determined efforts to prevent this 
were made. At one mill large crowds stoned the military posts, 
forcibly entered the mill compound and stoned the cashier and two 
sepoys. A few rounds were fired, one mill hand beii^g wounded in 
the thigh. The Governor of Bombay has brought to my notice the 
admirable conduct during these disturbances of the military and 
police, who were on duty continuously for nearly a monlh and we.'c 
constantly engaged in minor conflicts with the mob. 1 feel sure 
that the House will agree that Sir G(;orge liloyd was justified 
in this opinion. 

Legal proceedings Against Ministers 

Colonel Yaie asked whether the exclusion of Ministers from being 
sued in the High Courts in India, as provided for in the Government 
of India Act, will have the effect of differentiating the constitution 
of India from that of all the Dominions and of this country, and oi 
denying to the peoples of India any means of redress in the case 
of illegal proceedings by Ministers. 

Mr, Fisher : I understand that my hon. and gallant friend k 
referring to the Amendment made by means of part II of the Second 
Schedule to the Government of India Act, 1919, whereby Ministers 
appointed under that Act are brought within the scope of Section 
no of the Government of India Act, 1915*16. The Amendment 
referred to has no effect at all in five of the major provinces in India. 
la three provinces it has the effect of placing Ministers in the same 
legal position as that occupied by Governors and Lieut. Governors of 
provinces and members of their Executive Councils. To a limited 
extent no doubt the position of Ministers in India will in this respect 
be. different from that of Ministers in the Dominions, but it must 
be remembered that Ministers in India are not in all resi^ects on 
the same footing as Ministers in the Dominions. It is not the ease 
that the Amendment will have the effect of denying to the people 
of India all means of redress in the case of illegal proceedings by 
Minktew. Procetdings may be taken against Ministers under 
other provisions of the Act. The provisions of the seotion in queslipn 
imay^be repeated or amended at any time the indiati I.ieg{ 0 iature.« 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS— 10th March 1920 
Mesopotamia (Army of Occupation) 

Cokmel Wedgnvnd asked how much of the cost, if any, of the 
Army of Occupation and the civil administration in Mesopotamia 
falls directly or indirectly upon the Exchequer of India ? 

Mr, Fisher: No part of the cost of the civil administration of 
Mesopotamia falls upon the India Exchequer. The same is row 
the case as regards the Army of Occupation. During the War the 
ordinary (but not the extraordinary) charges of the troops despatched 
from India for service in Mesopotamia and other theatres of War were 
borne by Indian revenues under the Parliamentary Resolutions of 
16th September and 26th Noveml)er 1914. No contribution is 
now l>eing made by India towards the cost of the troops overseas. 

Militaty Affairs (Commission of Inquiry) 

J/r. Spoor asked the Secretary for India if he will state 
how far the Committee or Commission enquiring into Indian 
military affairs has been able to proceed with that enquiry and 
how soon the Report will be forthcoming ; whether he will state if 
the deliberations of that body are being carried on under the pre- 
sidency or acting chairmanship of Sir Michael O’Dwyer, the ex- 
liicutenant-frovornor of the Punjab, whose administration of that 
Province during the spring of last year came under examination 
by the Hunter Committee and has been the subject of controversy 
)>oth here and in India; and, if he is so acting, whether he will 
consider the advisability of relieving him of that position until his 
administration of the Punjab, which supplies a considerable 
percentage of the reourits for the Indian army has been cleared 1 

^fr. Fisher: The Committee will shortly complete their 
inquiries in India, but no estimate can he given of the date 
when their Report will be issued. Sir Machael O’Dwyer is acting 
chairman of the committee. The Secretary of State sees no reason 
for relieving him of the position. His administration of the Punjab 
has no bearing on the matters under discussion by the Committee. 

Industrial Workers (Wages) 

Mr. Jhon DavU(m asked the present rates of wages paid 
to Indian workers in the principal industries; and whether it is the 
intention of the Government to take steps to ensure an early 
approximation of Indian industrial conditions to British standards? 

Mr, Fisher: As in serveral cases, increases have recently been 
granted 1 have no exact information as to the present rates of 
wages in the various industries in India, but 1 will enquire. The 
setMed policy of the Government of India, which has the full 

5t 
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approval of my. right bon. Friend, is to improve as rapidly the 
coi.ditioii of Indian workers, hut in a country like India British 
standards cannot in all cases be adopted. This, as the hon. 
Member is aware, is recognised in Article 405 of the Treaty of 
Peace, which Jays down that in framing Draft Conventions and 
Recommendations for general adoptioti, the International Labour 
Conference shall suggest modifications to meet the case of those 
countries in which, to quote the words of the Treaty, “climatic 
conditions, imperfect development of industrial organisation or 
other special circumstances, make the industrial conditions subs- 
tantially diiferenU” 

Linif, LommAuder Kenworthy: Can the right hon. Gentleman 
say whether it is the intention of the Government of India to 
IV tain power over Labour legislation and to introduce any .system 
.oi legal minimum wage in India as has lieen suggested ' 

rir, J, D, Fees: Cau the right hon. Gentleman say whether 
the approximatiofi to the British standard will include the comptiUory 
adoption of l^i glish clotbiig, food and houtiig, aid if fo, wlo 
will jeiy lor the mutiny which must result ^ 

Mr. Fhher : It is obvious that tht r<^ must he groat dilferci cc^ 
between economic legislation in India and in Lnglaud. The 
(iiirorences must ho adjusted to the economic cinMuiKstanoes iii tlic 
two countries. The whole matter of the economic legislation 
suitable to Indian condiiions is under the oonsifleration of the 
Government of India. 

Colonel lUcdr/trood : Is the right hon. Genthuuan aware that at 
present there are (>0,000 mill workers out in Bombay, striking for 
higher wages, and may we understand that the cause of these 
striking mill-workers is being suppoited by Sir George Lloyd and 
the Government ivgainst the employers, with a view to securing a 
w.igo more compatablo with that paid in other countries ' 

Mr. lUUnxA : Under the (Jovornment of India Art, an* they 
not capa)>)o of dealing with those ca«*es in India ^ 

Mr. Fldor \ Sir (ifeorgo Lloyd has already intervened in an 
important labour dispute in Bomliay and his intervention has been 
elFcc ivo in securing a settlement, and I have no reason to suppose 
that his intervention in any later dispute will be less .nuecossful than 
in the past. 

Colonel fUedgwood : Is the right hon, Gentleman not aware that 
there is a dispute on now' and that fi0,000 men are out in Bombay 1 

Burma Rice Trade 

iVr. lallfOi asked the Secretary for India whether he is now 
in the position to make a statement respecting the excessive price 
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fixed by the Govoriiment of India for rice exported to Ceylon and 
certain other British Dominions ? 

Mr, Fisher : As the reply is somewhat long I ]>ro\)ose, by the 
permission of my Hon. Friend to circulate it in the Otlicial Kepurt ; 

THE FOLLOfriNG IE THE UEPLV ilEFEliUED TO 

The ol.iect which the Government of India had in vew in assu- 
ming control ov^er the Burma rice trade was to enable consum^us in 
India ai d Burma to obtain a stable food at a reasonable price and 
to supplemeut the seriously depleted stocks in India. As this neces- 
sarily involves a limitation of the protits of producers, the Govtuni- 
mcnl of India are under an obiligation to obtain a fair market price 
for the exportable surplus and to restore the profits to the producers. 
But although the world shortage of rice, caused by the failure of the 
Siam crop and a short Burma crop, would have enabled excee/lii gly 
high prices to have been obtained, the moderate minimum cxiau’t 
price of about I is. lo per cwt. f. o. b. Rangoon has boon i'x.-d 
against a cost price of Ks at which India is supplied. Thi^ cx« ort 
price is \ery considerably less than the world price, which but i()r 
the control, Briti.slf Possessions would have been compelled to pay. 
Further — and \)erhaps more important— practically the whole of the 
exportable .‘^ui'idus has been reserved for British Possessions. Tins 
surplus, unfcM’tunateJy, is insufficient to meet all dcniand", but 
bcifjg distributed as fairly as pos.Mble. Had thi.s control l ot be<‘n 
established it is reaM)nably certain tliatthe Colonies would no' only 
ha\e been forced to pay a much higher price, but would have been 
unable to obtain the (iuantitie.s .lilolte*! to them umbu* the Mdienio. 

Past w'e(dv tin* ^ iceroy r«'oei\ed a deputation from Ce.Gon wbicli 
reiwo.-'cnted the .s(*rious eondition of affairs in the island caused bv tl o 
high price of lice L(»rd Ciielmsha'd, while .sympathising with the 
deputation, ein]ihatu'ally re\>u(Iiatt‘d the suggestion that the (do\ em- 
inent ot India were m any way rcstionsible for the ris<‘ in the ]>riec 
of rice in tin' world s markets, and pointetl out, as oxpl lir.eil aUuL , 
that the eontiol which had been e.'^lablisbed enable Ce.\loii to ol>taiii 
her rocpiirenicnts at much below' world ]>rices. In tlu' mat fi'r of 
allotments also, (h'>lon had been treated very fa\ourably, .‘>th),0()u 
tons had boeri reserved for the colony. To the complaints of the 
deputation, that no prevous warning had been given, the N'iceroy 
replied that, so long ago as Xo\ ember last, the Ceylon Foovl Control- 
ler knew that the control o\cr exports might bo roinoNcd, and the 
tlovernmoni of (h'ylon therefore should have ])ecn ]>repared for a rise 
n the price of Burma rice to the level of world prices. As regards 
the claim of the deputation, that Ceylon should be treated as 
part of India, fa>rd Clieliubford, while recognising the v'^lose histori- 
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fixed by the Government of India for rice exported to Ceylon and 
certain other British Dominions ? 

Mr. Fisher : As the reply is somewhat long I propose, by the 
permission of my Hon. Friend to circulate it in the Ohicial Eeport : 

THE FOLLOWING IS THE REPLY REFERRED TO 

The obiect which the Government of India had in vew in assu- 
ming control ov^er the Burma rice trade was to enable consumers in 
India ar d Burma to obtain a stable food at a reasonable price arid 
to supplement the seriously depleted stocks in India. As this neces- 
sarily involves a limitation of the profits of producers, the Govern- 
ment of India are under an obiligation to obtain a fair market price 
for the portable surplus and to restore the profits to the tu’oduceTS. 
But although the world shortage of rice, caused by the failure of the 
Siam crop and a short Burma crop, would have enabled exccediigly 
high prices to liave been obtained, the moderate minimum export 
price of about E'i. 15 per cwt. f. o. b, Rangoon has been i'xt d 
against a cost price of Rs.’.i at which India is supplied. Thi^ cxi ort 
price is very considerably less than the world price, which biu for 
the control, British Possessions would have been compelled to pay. 
Further— -and perhap.s more imiMjrtanl — practically the whole of the 
exportable surplus has been reserved for British Possessions, 'bhis 
surplus, unfortunately, is insuflicient to meet all domamU, but is 
being distributed as fairly as possible. Had this control not been 
established it is reasonably certain that the Colonies would nu< only 
ha\e been forced to pay a much higher price, but would have been 
unable to obtain tiie (juantilios ailolUMl to thorn under tlie scheme. 

Last week the Viceroy received a deputation from Cejlon whicl) 
roprtnsonted tlu' serious condition of atfairs in the island caused bv t! o 
high price of rice. Lord Clielimsfoid, while sympathisn g with the 
deputation, «uni»hatically re\»udiated the suggestion that the Govern- 
ment of India were in any way responsilde for the rise in the ]>riee 
of rice in the worhi’s markets, and jiointed out, as explained aUiva , 
that the control which had been estublisheil enable Ceylon to obtain 
her requirormmts at much below world prices. In the m.itter of 
allotments also, (^eylon had been treated very favourably, ab(),()OU 
tons had boon reserved for the colony. To the complaints of the 
deputation, that j.o prevous warning had been given, (he Viceroy 
replied that, m; long ago as November last, the Ceylon Food Control- 
ler know that the control over exports might be removed, and the 
Government of Ceylon therefore should have bceai prepared for a rise 
\u the price of Burma rice to the level of world pri^'cs. As regards 
the claim of the dejmlation, that Ceylon should bo treated 
pivrt of India, fjoni Chelmsford, while recognising the cio.He histori- 
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oal and geographical connection between the two countries, pointed 
out * that Ceylon was politioallly and financially independent 
of India, and could not expect to obtain what would in effect 
amount to a large subsidy from India by receiving its supplies 
of rice at leas than the price which had been accepted by other 
Colonies without questiotu But moved by the appeal on behalf 
of the general population, and especially the Indian population, 
and having regard to the fact that Ceylon affords employment 
for the surplus population of Southern India, which might be forced 
to return to India in the event of a food shortage in Ceylon, he 
agreed to supply 180,000 tons of rice at the fiat rate of Re. 12 cwt. 
I feel sure that my Hon. Friend will agree that the concession which 
the Viceroy has found it possible to make — involving as it does 
a surrender of over £1,252,000 — is a substantial one and I trust 
that it will serve to relieve the situation in Ceylon. 

Mr. Oidemi Munay : Is the reply satisfactory ? 

Mr. Fisher ; It depends upon the point of view from which 
the reply is regarded. 

Mr. Murray: Will a reduction be made in the price that 
is being charged for the rice ! 

Mr. Fisher : Yes. 


Indenturi'd Labour (.Fiii) 

Mr. Fredric Foberts asked the Secretary of State for 
India whethei a deputation of Fiji planters is at present in India : 
whether this deputation is demanding the continuance of indep* 
tured labour in Fiji : and whether His Maiesty's Government 
and the Government of India will make a public denial that there 
is any intention of supplying indentured labour to Fiji, in view 
of the recent unrest there 1 

Mr. Fisher : The unofiicial Fiji Mission now in India is 
certainly not asking for a renewal of indentvtred labour, which 
is quite well understood to have been finally stopped. The recent 
unrest in Fizi occurred after the cancellation of all remaining 
indentures. 

Mr. William Carter asked the JSecretary of State for India 
if he will state how many Indians have left India during the last 
10 years under indenture and how many are at present under in- 
denture, and in what localities. 

Mr* Fisher : In the last 10 years, fi, iOl Indian^ have left India 
under indenture but none liave gone since 1917. I gave the bon. 
and gallant Member for Gateshead, on the 24ih February, the latest 
figures as to the number still under indenture in the several 
Colonies. 
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Strikes and the Military 

Mr. Lmn asked how many strikes have occurred in India since 
the beginning of this year ; in how many cases were troops called 
out ; on how many occasions have there been conflicts between the 
strikers and the military in which the military fired on the crowd *, 
and what has been the total number of casualties resulting among 
the Indian population ? 

Mr, Fisfier : Information available ’at the India Office shows 
that since the beginning of the year, in addition to the widespread 
strikes in the Bombay Presidency, which affected the cotton mills 
and other industries, strikes occurred in the Jamalpur railway work- 
shops, at four Calcutta jute mills, and at Cawnpore. No official 
information has yet been received regarding the more recent strike 
at Jamshedpur. As regards the latter part of the question I would 
refer the hon. Member to the replies given on the 2r)th February 
and the drd Maich to questions asked by the hon. and gallant 
Member for Newcastle under-Lyme and the hon. Member for 
Barnard Castle, 

Mr. W. Thrv/H’ ; Does the right hon. Geiitleman not think that 
the economic conditions of the Indians would be very much better if 
they were not compelled to carry on their backs some of the tribe of 
Civil Servants ! 

d/V. Tyuun asked how many iorn and still workers are at pre- 
sent on strike in Jamshedpur District: and whether an attempt is 
being made to give the strikers' claims a fair hearing and to arbitrate 
the strike on British lines, in view of the regrettable occurrences at 
Sholapur and elsewhere ? 

, Mr. Fi^fur • I have received no report from the Government of 
India regarding the strike. 

CoUml JVnigtmA : Will the right hon. Gentleman take steps 
to obtain a reiwt on this strike from the Government of India ? 

Khilafat Delegation. 

Lieui. Jamr> asked the Secretiiry of State for India 

whether the Indian Khilafat or Islamic delegation at present visiting 
this country is led by certain Muhammad Ali . whether this Muham- 
mad AH is the sanu individual who, on accom^t of his revolutionary 
tendencies and his intimate dissociation with the Committee of 
Union and Progress, was interned on his own responsibility by His 
Highness the Nawab of Karnpur and who was subsequently interned 
by the Indian Government, together with his brother Shaukat Ali, 
who had earned a similar voputatiou at the University of Aligarh ; 
whether the inclusion of a man of such revolutionary tendencies on 
this Islamic delegation is approved by the Government of India and 
whether he vvill consid^^r the poisible prejudice to the cause of the 
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miHions of loyal Idamic subjerts of the C^own of the inclusion of au 
avowed revolutionary on a mission of this kind? 

Mr, Fisher : The answer to the first part of the question is in 
the affirmative. As regards the second part, the leader of the delega- 
tion is the same individual who was interned by the Government of 
India. With regard to the third and fourth parts of the question, 
the Government of India had no hand in selecting the personel of 
the delegation. I can accept no resiK)nsibility on this point. 

Lieut. Colonel James : Is it a fact that members of the delegation 
have been officially received by representatives of the Indian Govern- 
ment in this country; does not such reception constitute an act of 
approval of the constitution of the delegation; and is it a fact that 
the Government of India, quite properly, had no hand in selecting 
the personel of the delegation? 

Mr. Speaker : The hoa and gallant Member should hand in his 
question at the Table. 

Colonel PFedguwd : Is the right hon. Gentleman aware that a 
visit of a Committee of tbiri kind is of the utmost advantage to the 
relations between ourselves and the Muhammadans in India; and 
is he also aware that it can only be of advantage to this Emf&^'for 
men like Muhammad Ali to come here? 

ilf/*. /Speaker: The hon. and gallant Gentleman must fbllow the 
example of the hon. and gallant Member and hand in his question. 

The follcyiring Questions appeared on the Order Paper fm* non-m'al 
answers : 

Colonel JPedyuvod asked the Under Secretary of Stat ^ for 
the Colonies (1) whether Indian soldiers who served i the 
campaign against the Germans in East Africa are receiving grants 
-of land from the East African local Governments in the same way 
IMS the British soldiers of European descent ; if not, whether His 
Majesty's Govenment will instruct the East African authorities 
to do so, in view of the resentment which is caused among the 
Indians by the differential treatment of British white troops and 
Indian soldiers who fought side by side in the same campaign ; (2) 
whether he is aware that resentment is caused among the Indians 
in East Africa by the omission on the part of the Government of 
Ea^t Africa to appoint any Indian member on the British East 
Alrioa Economic Commission and by those parts of the Commission’s 
Eeport which affect the Indian community ; and whether His 
M^i^sty^s Government will consider the advisability of appointing 
another Commission with at least one Indian member to safeguard 
the interests of the Indians in East Africa? 

Lmet.-Colmhel Amery : I will aiiswor these four questions 
together. The matters dealt with in the hoo. and gallant Member's 
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four questiona, including that addressed to the .Secretary of State for 
India, are included in the Resolutions adopted by the Easter Africa 
Indian National Congress in the November last. {See Register 1920,) 
These Resolutions, and the position of Indians generally in East 
Africa, will be discussed by the Secretary of State for the Colonies, 
on arrival in England, with the Governor of the East Africa Protec- 
torate, who is remaining in England for the purpose> In the 
circumstances, I am not in a position to make any statement on 
the points raised in the questions. 

Colonel Jredguwd : Will this discussion include a represen- 
tative of the India Office, preferably the Secretary of State? 

Lieut. -Colonel Amtry : I have no doubt the Secretary of State 
for the Colonies will consult him. 

Lieut .-Commander Kemimthy : Will the hon and gallant 
Gentleman convey to the Colony in question the views of the 
Colonial Office on the question of flogging ? 

Lieut.- Colonel Amery : I am not prepared to do that. 

Mr, Spo^jr asked the Under-Secretary of State for the 
Colonies (I ) whether a Government Commission on Native Labour 
sat' in British Eist Africa in 1912-13 ; wdiether the Hon, 
A. C. Hollis, C. M. G., Secretary for Native Affairs, gave evidence 
showing that labour recruited through the Native Chiefs was in 
practice compulsory labour ; whether it is the policy of His Majesty^s 
Government now to introduce compulsory labour in British East 
Africa ; if not, whether the Governor s instructions to Provincial 
and District Commissioners, that the onus of finding labour was 
to bo put on Native Chiehs and elders, will now be withdrawn ; 
(2) whether the Governor of British East Africa has issued instruct 
tions to Provincial and District Commissioners to inform Native 
Chiefs and elders that it is part of their duty to advise and en- 
courage young men in their areas to go out and work on planta- 
tions ; whether any such duty has been imposed by law on Native 
chiefs and elders ; if not, on what authority the Governor’s state- 
ment was made ; on what authority reports are called for on any 
headman who is impervious to His Excellency’s wishes; and 
what is the nature of the action which the Governor proposes to 
take against any such headman ? 

Lieut,- Colonel Amery : As 1 informed the Hon. Member on 
the 33rd February, the whole question of native labour in East 
Africa, including the issue raised by the administrative circular 
to which the Hon. Member refers, will be discussed with Sir 
E. Northey by the Secretary of State on his return. 

Cdimei ffedgwood : That circular has not yet been received? 

Colonel Arn^ry : No, 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS— Uth March, 1920. 

Committees of Inquiry [Composition] 

Lieut. -Commader Kenworthy asked the Secretary of State 
for India whether his attention has been drawn to the complaints 
in India that representatives of the Indian National Congress 
have been persistently excluded from the Committees appointed 
for purposes of investigation of public questions by the Govern- 
ment of India, for instance, the Hunter Committee and recent 
Advisory Committee regarding Rules and Regulations to 1>6 framed 
under the Government of India Act, 1919 ; and whether he will 
take steps to ensure that this body is represented on such public 
Committees in future? 

Mr. Fisher : The Secretary of State has seen these complaints 
in Indian newspapers. As regards the Hunter Committee it 
was obviously necessary to select members who had not, as promi- 
nent adherents of the Congress, had already committed themselves 
to strong views on the points which required investigation. 

As regards the Reforms Committees appointed in the Provin- 
ces, the Secretary of State has not full information on their composi- 
tion. But the hon. Member is probably aware that the prevailing 
party in the National Congress, being dissatisfied with the Reforms, 
and having declared itself sceptical as to their sincerity and value, 
groat number of Indian Liberal politicians, who are desirous of 
obtaining the best results from the new system have left its ranks 
and formed a separate Congress of their own. It is probable, 
and the hon. Member will perhaps recognise that it would be 
reasonable, in appointing Committees to work out the details 
of * changes consequent on the recent Act, to enlist the services 
of men who, while criticising certain features, have promised 
sincere co operation in working the new system rather than those 
who have denounced the Act as unacceptable or unworkable. 

Lieut. Cmmamkr KeMvorthy ; Would it not 1)6 desirable 
that men of pronounced views, even if hostile to certain 
aspects of the present Government of India, should l)e on this 
Committee ? 

Mr. Fisher : My right hon. Friend is of opinion that the 
Hunter Committee in its composition should be a judicial body, 
and that it is undesirable to appoint on that Committee men who 
have taken a very strong line in public controversies. 

Lieut. Commander Kemvorthy : If this Hunter Committee is a 
judicial it must be impartial, and why should not distinguished 
legal luminaries, even if they have inrOnounced views, be upon it 
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Lord Hunter’s Committee* 

Colonel JPedfjwood asked the Secretary of State for India 
if Lord Hunter has left or is on the point of leaving India ; if the 
Report by his Committee has been submitted or is ready for sub- 
mission ; if he could state when that Report is to be published ; and 
when time can be allotted for discussing in the house the issues that 
the Report is sure to raise ? 

Mf, Fisher: 1 understand that Lord Hunter is on his way home, 
and that the Report of his Committee reached the Government of 
India few days ago. It will be published as soon as possible, but 
cannot ])e published before the bouse rises, so that the question of 
allotting time is not immediate. 

Mr, Neil Maclean asked the Secretary of State fpr India 
whether Lord Hunter, before leaving India on or about the 13th 
instant, handed in the Report of his Committee to the Government 
of India; whether it is the intention of the Government to publish 
that Report in this country and in India; and whether the. evidence 
tendered by the ex-Governor of the Punjab, the Chief Secretary to 
the Punjab Government, and on behalf of the military authorities 
will be incliidod or published separately? 

Mr. Fisher: The answer to the first two parts of the question is 
in the affirmative. I cannot yet make any definite statement as to 
the publication of evidence. 

Deportatioii of B. G. Homiman. 

Cohnul ircihjivood asked the Secretary of State for India 
whether Mr, B. G. Horniraan, who was deported from India by the 
Government of Bombay to this country in April last without charge 
or trial, has been refused i^ermission to return to Bombay, where he 
had been domiciled for several years, and resume his professional 
occupation and whether he will state why Mr. Horniman has been 
excluded from the amnesty recently extended under the terms of 
the King^s Proclamation to persons against whom Orders under the 
Pefence of India Act affecting their entry into British India were 
in force? 

Mf. Fx<her : The Secretary of State refused to recommend Mr* 
Horniraan for a passport to India so long as the Government of 
Bombay considers it necessary to enforce the Order made against 
him. I do not understand the last of the question, and doubt 
if there were any persons excluded from British India in the same 
manner as Mr. Horniman, who have been allowed to return to it. 

Li^pst Bei 

Cotcmel Yak asked whether Ijigliat Rai, who was deported 
from the Paqjab in 1907 was concern^ in any way during his rest- 

65 
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dence in America with the plots that were hatched there for revolu- 
tion in India ; and how many other deportees similaily situated have 
also been permitted to return to India? 

Mr. Fisher: I must refer my hon. and gallant Friend to the 
statement made in this House on the 2Sth November, 1917, by the 
Home Secretary (Viscount Cave). 1 am not aware that any Indian 
has been deported to a foreign country. T^ajpat Rai was released 
from internment nearly 12 years ago, and went voluntarily to the 
United States in 1914. 

Colonel Fate ; Will the right hon. Gentleman answer my <iues- 
tion whether Lajpat Rai was concerned in any of the plots that were 
hatched in America for revolution in India ? 

Mr. Fisher : I am not aware that he was. 

Muhammad Ali 

Colonel Yale asked whether Muhammad Ali, who has 
arrived in England as a member of the Indian Khilafat deputation, 
is the same Muhammad Ali mentioned in paragraph UU of the 
Report of the Committee appointed to investigate re\ olut ionary 
conspiracies in India as concerned in the project hatched in India 
with the object of destroying British rule by means of an attack on 
the North-West frontier supplemented by a Muhammadan rising in 
India itself ; whether it was for tfiis reason that ho was interned : 
and, if, not, for participation in what conspiracy was he int^rf»erl I 

Mr. Fisher: The individual mentioned in paragraph of the 
Report cited in the question is not the Muhammad Ali who is now 
in England as a member of the Khilafat Deputation. The latter 
was interned during the War for conduct tending to promote the 
interests of His Majesty's enemies. 

Khilafat Delegation 

Mr. Ortnshy Gore asked what steps have been taken to 
secuie early and wide publicity in India of the Prime Minister's 
recent reply to the Indian Khilafat delegation regarding British 
politiy in the Near and Middle East ? 

Mr. Foreman asked the Secretary of State for India uhethor 
steps have been taken to telegraph to India the reply of the Prime 
Minister to the Indian Muslim delegation on the future of Turkey, 
and to publish it throughout the whole of India in all the vernacular 
papers; and, if not*, will he atonce consider the desirability of taking 
these steps 1 

Mr. Fisher: A very full summary of the Prime Minister's reply 
to the delegation was telegraphed to the Viceroy on the 21 at March 
for purpose of publication in India. 
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Constitutional Reform (Lord Hardinge) 

Mr, jyaierson asked the Secretary of State for India whether 
Lord Hardinge, at the request of the India Office or otherwise, sent, 
prior to hia retirement from the Viceroyalty and Governex-General- 
ship of India, a despatch making important recommendations for 
constitutional reforms ; if so, would he have any objections to the 
publication of that despatch to complete the series of records issued 
on that subject ; and would ho state the main recommendations con- 
tained in the despatch and the principle upon which Lord Hardinge's 
recommendations were based, and particularly would he indicate 
whether Lord Hardinge contemplated the introduction of the prin- 
ciple of duality or diarchy, or did Lord Hardinge elaborate the sug- 
gestion of provincial autonomy made in the despatch sent by him 
about t!ie time of the last Delhi Durbar 1 

Mr, Fisher : Though the question of constitutional reforms was, 
of course, under consideration before Lord Hardinge left India, his 
(Tovernmont had jiot acldressed any despatch on the subject to the 
Secretary of State. 

British East Africa (Indian Medical Practitioners) 

Mr, asked the ruder- Secretary of State for the Colo- 

nics whether Indian medical practilioncTs in British h^ast Africa ere 
forbitlden to carry on indopendciit medical practice ; and, if so, n 
what givAinds i 

Lv Mtfu ip : The question of modicai practice in the 

La.st Africa Protectorate is governed by the Medical Practitioners 
and Donti'^ts Ordinance, 1910. Under that ordinance the holder 
of any British Indian degree, diploma, or licence entitling him to 
registration in the United Kingdom is entitled to be registered aa a 
medical i^raetitionor in the East Africa Protectorate. Under the 
same ordinance the practice of systems of therapeutics according to 
nali\o, Indian or other Assialic methud is permitted for person'^ rccog- 
iiisod b> the community to which they belong to be duly tr ii.cd in 
swoh practice, .subji'ct to provisos that such systems may only bo 
practised amongst the community to which the practitioner belongs 
and that no act under any such system on the part of such persons 
as is dangerous to life shall bo permitted. 

HOUSB OF COMMCNS-^SI$t March 1920 

Disturbances at Jamshedpur. 

hrMirnaat ^'oiniuandcf Kevvorihy asked the Secretary of 
State for India whether ho has any information with roganl to the 
recent disturbances at Jamalpur, in the North West Provinces ; 
what was the cause of the disturbance j whether strikers were fired 
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on by tbe troops ; if so, whether there were any casualties among 
the troops or among the strikers ; and whether any form of inquiry 
^yiII be held into the occurrence ? 

The President of the Board of edimiion (Mr Herbert Fisher) : 
The honourable and gallant Member no doubt refers to the recent 
disturbances at the Tata Ironworks at Jamshedpur, in the Province 
of Bihar and Orissa, erroneously reported in the newspapers as 
having taken place at Jamalpur. The strike, which was ds^^e^ 
towards the end of February, involved some 30,000 workers. Dis- 
turbances began on the 13th March, when determined and vvell- 
orgainsed attempts were made by armed bodies of strikers to pre- 
vent those who wished to attend work. The factory was besieged 
and troops escorting a motor lorry bringing food to workers were 
attacked. The Deputy Commissioner of the district was able to 
avert a collision, but picketing continued and no workmen were 
allowed to enter the works. On the morning of the 15th it was 
discovered that the railway lines had beentampered with, and the 
Deputy Inspector-General of Police ordered tw^o parties of mounted 
police to arrest the offenders, with instiuctions not to fire unless 
in self-defence. About forty arrests were made, but the prisoners 
were rescued and a large mob of strikers then attacked the police, 
who were compelled to fire in self-defence. Mr. Ashby and several 
police were seriously injured, five of the crowd being killed and 
21 wounded. The police fell back on the works and fired only 
when closely pressed. The injured were taken to hospital for 
treatment. The situation then improved rapidly, and on the 17th 
2,000 men had resumed work. An announcement by the directors 
seems to have had a favourable effect, and my latest information 
is that on the 18th 16,000 men had returned to work, the rest being 
expected to return on the 20th. 

Lieutenant ('ommaiider Ketiv'orthy : Will there be any form of 
inquiry held into the occurrence as asked for in the last part of my 
question ? 

Mr, Fisher : The facts will certainly bo investigated. 

Muhammad Ali [Speech at Woking.] 

Sir Charles Oman asked the Secretary of State for India 
whether his attention has been drawn to a speech delivered at 
Woking on 21 st March, by Mr. Muhammad Ali, leader of the 
Indian Khilafat delegation, in which the speaker declared that if 
England fought tbe Turks on the question of the temporal powers 
of tbe Khalifa then the Indian Muslims must fight on the Hide of 
the Turks, and that they did not want it, but they must fight for 
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their religion ; and whether ho intends to take any action with 
regard to such speeches 1 

J/r. : I do not propose to take any action. 

HOUSE OF COMMONS-^lJffh Awil, 10^0. 

Punjab Legislative Council 

Colonel lyeihjinxxl asked the Secretary of State for India if be 
has received any intimation that a representative Provincial 
Conference held early this month at Jullundur, in the Punjab, 
protested against what it considered to be aii attempt to deprive 
the Punjabis of the opportunity of getting the utmost but of the 
Government of India Act by so framing rules under that Act as to 
keep the Punjab Legislative Council small, pack it with landed 
aristocracy and other conservative elements, and otherwise keep 
as far as possible educated Punjabis out of that council: and whether 
ho would give an assurance that consifieration of the Punjab rules 
will bo postponed until detailed representation of the Conference's 
wishes is received in England. 

Mr. Montagu: I ha\e seen a telegram, the general purport of 
which, though less specitie, is of the kind indicated in the <iuostion. 
If the complaints are well founded I have no doubt that the Govern- 
ment of India and their noivotlicial Advisory Committee (on which 
the Punjab is represented) will \>ay duo attention to them in 
considering the draft rules, which will eventually come before 
Parliament. 

Deobund Arabic School 

Lieut, ('vloio'l asked the Secretary of Stale for India 

whctiior the SheiKhul Islam, of the Leobuml Aralnc School, in the 
Shaharuiipur district, ha.^ recent 1) boon arrested and deported from 
India on aocoiint of the subversive and anti-Gov ernment propaganda 
ill which ho has been ongagetl . wln.^tlier, for many years past, 
the Leobund Aiabic school, originally inaugurated with the intention 
of grounding traris frontier Pathans in the princiiiles of Islam, has, 
in fact, been a oeiitve of seditiou.s ])ropag<uida , and whether, in viev 
of thi.s, tlio school will now be closed ? 

Mr. MoutfUfu . 1 presume the Hon. Member refers to one of 
the doctors of the school in question, who had mix^'d himself up in 
seditious intrigues before leaving for Mecca in September, 11)15. 
His conduct in Arabia led to his arrest by the Hodjaz authorities. 
Ho was removed to Egypt and eventually interned at Malta. 
Neither before those intrigues nor since the departure of tho 
particular doctor has there been, to my knowledge, complaint of 
seditious propaganda at Doobmul, and there appears to be no 
reasons for the suggestion that the ’School should bo dosed, 
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Border Districts 

Mr, Waterson asked the Secretary of State for India if ho is 
aware that a representative Provincial Conference that met on 2nd 
April at Jullundur in the Punjab expressed great concern at condi- 
tions of insecurity of life and property in border districts and 
in the North-West Frontier Province and if ho will enlighten 
the house as to the steps that he is taking to protect life and property 
in those districts? 

Mr, Montagu : I have received no report of the proceedings at the 
Conference referred to. The hon. Member is aware that military 
operations are in progress for the purpose of restoring order, and 
he may rest assured that conditions on the border are engaging the 
active attention of the Government of India. 

Colonel Wed(^wood : Is the right hon. Gentleman avaro that 
this question refers also to Baluchistan, where, apparently, Indian 
life and property are not safe at the present time’ 

Mr, Montagu : I was not aware of the geographical area to which 
it refers. 

Colonel Wedgwood : I have sent the right bon. Gentleman a letter 
about it to day. 

Eest Africa Protectorate 
Indian Medical and Legal Degrees 

Mr. Waterson asked the irnder Secretary of State fur the 
Colonies if he is aware that persons holding Indian nniserMly 
medical and law degrees, such as L. M. S. and B. A. B. L., who 
are eligible to practise medicine and law, respectively, in India, 
are not allowed to so practise in Biitish Fast Africa, and, if so 

will ho state why in British East Africa, where the Protectorate w’as 
first established w'ith the object of saf eguarding the int('r(\st uf 

IJis Majesty’s Indian subjects in that counhy, where; Indian law' 
ig to-day administered, and whore Indians proiondcrato loth in 
point of numbers and ve.sted interests, the said Indian uiiiversity 
medical and law degrees arc not recognised? 

The Under Secretary oj State for the Colonies (Lieut. Cuhnnd 
Amery): I explained to the hon. Member \n my answer to his question 
on the 24th of March that Indian medical dogrt'cs or diplomas are 
recognised in the East Africa Protectorate, provid(Ml that they 
entitle the holder to registration in the I’liited Kingdom. 

Advocates who have been admitted .and are entitled to practise 

before one of the High Courts in British India arc cntitlod to 
practise in the East African Courts. 

The genei^l question of the position of Indians in East Africa 
is under considoration between the Secretary of State and the 
Oovernor of the Protectorate. 
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HOUSE OF aOMMONS^lOth April mo. 

Major Entmstle asked the Secretary of State for India if Lord 
Mest oil’s award, granting only 28 ^eats out of 65 in the future Legis- 
lative Council of the Madras Presidency to the non Brahmans, is 
final in view of the opposition of the non-Brahmans to the proposal? 

Mr. Muntiuja : The allocation of seats on the Madras Legislative 
Council will not be final until the rules in which it is embodied are 
ai)proved by the Parliament. But I hope that the general principle 
that the award of an independent arbitrator is the final (and only 
possible) settlement of a <iuestion on which the parties cannot agree 
will be accepted in this case by both parties. 

Prince of Wa>es’s Tour (Advijory Committee) 

('njifani Tnrtll asked the Secretary of State for India if he 
will inform the House what Indian representatives have been 
appointed to the Advisory Committee to discuss the arrangement for 
the Prince of Wales’s tour to India ; and if ho will state whether 
they are Bralimans, Moslems, or non Brahmanas ' 

Mr. Muitfafiii The Indian representatives are as follows; — 

H, H. the Maharaja of Gw'alior (Hindu): 

H. H. the \faharaja of Bikaner (Hindu); 

H H. the Maliaraja of Patiala (Sikh): and 

Mr. Banerji (Brahmans). 

Sir Tmar Hyat (Moslem): 

Sir Dinsha Wacha (Parsec) 

Fiji Islands (Disturbances) 

.1//. Tuntht asKctl the r nder-Socretary of State for the Colo- ics 
if he has received information of a disturbance roiX)rted to have 
occurred at I.evuka, Fiji Islands, on Saturday last in favour of 
Indians awaiting do] oitation . who these Indians are and for what 
reason and under whose authority they are to be deported ; whether 
they ha\o been tried by any 6f the ordinary courts of the Colony ; 
whether there has been a renewal of trouble since the announcement 
in this House that the situation had been restored ; and for what 
reason New Zealand troops are being kept in the Fiji Island ? 

Lieulri'itlond Amiry\ No information has been received from 
the (tovernor as to a disturbance having taken place on the day 
mentioned, or as to there having been a renewal of the recent 
trouble since my statement in the House on the 3rd March, A 
telegram has been received from the Governor stating that by an 
order made under the Peace and Good Order Ordinance, 1875, the 
following four persona : D. M. Manilal, Mrs. Manilal, Harapal 
Maharaj, and Fazil Khan, have been prohibited from residing for 
two years within certain parts of the Colony. The Governor states 
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that he is reporting by mail the grounds fdr the action taken. As 
I stated in the House on the 10th March, an armed guard of about 
50 men was sent from New Zealand. This small detachment 
afforded valuable help during the actual rioting, and if they are 
still being kept in Fiji it is no doubt because their presence is 
considered desirable by the Governor. 

Mr. B. G Horniman. 

J/r. Lum asked the Secretary of State for India whether 
in view of his assertion at the time of Mr. B. G. Horniman’s 
deportation from India a year ago that this moasuro was iieces.sitated 
by the emergency of the moment which rerjuired swift and prompt 
action to be taken, he will state the reasons why the Government of 
India, after this lapse of time, consider that Mr. Horniman's return 
to India is still incompatible with the public safety \ 

Mr, Montagu: The Governmerjt of India have stated that they 
do not consider that Mr. llorniman’s return to India is compatible 
with the public safety. As I stated in the House on 21st April, 
I do not proiK)se to interfere with theii discretion. I presume they 
have taken into account Mr. Horniman ’s journalistic work, and I am 
content to leave to the Government of India and the Government 
of Bombay the decision as to the date on which Mr. Horniman can 
be allowed to return. 

Lmd, tmtumuiUr Keuvorfhj/' Will Mr. Horniman be allowed to 
return after peace is finally ratified? 

.I/r. Montagu : The decision as to when ho will be allowed to 
return will be left to the Government of Bombay. If they decide 
that he shall return when peace is signed I shall accept their deci- 
s on. If they do not so decide I shall again accept their decision. 

Sir W. Joynson Hicks: May 1 ask whether i»eace after the 
Great War has anything whatever to do with Mr. Horniman and his 
conductj 

Sir J, D, Fees: Would not Mr. Horniman 's return distinctly tend 
to destroy peace in India ? 

Mr, Montagu: The point on which I prefer to f«ly is that by 
statute discretion is left with the Governor of Bombay. In the 
exercise of my responsibility to this House I propose to leave the 
matter to his discretion. If hon. Members do not like that, the 
best thing to do is to put down a Motion. 

Sir Ihrna^ Bra ms don asked tb© Secretary of State for India, 
iu view of the fact that Mr. B. G. Hornima]i was deported 
from India 12 months ago without trial, that he has been refused 
inquiry into the charges made against him, and that he dentea the 
truth of these charges or any other justification for such deportation, 
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if he will say what is the earliest occasion upon which the matter 
can be debated in the Housel 

Mr, Moritagu : My Hon. Friend must address the Leader of 
the House as to opportunities for debate. 

Indian Reforms Chord Meston’s Award.] 

Mr, Forrest asked the Secretary of State for India whether 
ho conteini)lates the re-appointment of the Joint Committee on 
Indian Reforms to reconsider the rules and regulations governing 
the working of the Indian Reforms ; whether in that case the protest 
of the Xon-Brahmanas of Madras against the award of LordMeston 
will also be considered ; and how he proposes to ensure that Parlia- 
ment is' properly advised on the matter ? 

Mr. Manta f^u : The answer to the first two parts of the 
question is in the affirmative ; to the last part, I will do all in my 
power to sec that the Joint Committee receives all the information 
it requires. 

.Ifr, Forrest asked the Secretary of State for India whether 
he sent any instructions to Lord Meston or to the Government 
of India regarding the interpretation of the Joint Committee's re- 
commendation for the separate representation of non -Brahman as. 

Mr. Mont<i(/H . The answer is in the negative. 

Civil Service. 

Sir W. JoynsoihHicks asked the Secretary of State for India 
whether he received a series of petitions, sent through the Madras 
Government in May, 1 919, from a large i>ercentago of the Indian 
Civil Service in that province ; and when he proposes to make an 
answ'or to such petitions ? 

Mr, Mofitagu : The answer to the first part of the question is 
in the negative, although* a day or two ago my hon. Friend was 
good enough to forward mo copies. The second part therefore does 
not arise. 

Sir IF, Joynson-Hteks \ Will my right hon. Friend inquire 
of the Government of Madras as to what has become of this very 
largo block of petitions? I personally know that they were addres- 
sed to him. 

Mr, Moniivju : I will inquire, if my hon. Friend wishes. Of 
course, a momoiial from the Civil Service must be transmitted 
through the local Government, which has a discretion as to what, 
it will forward. 

Sir IF. Joynson Hicks asked the Secretary of State for India 
whether he can see his way to giving an option to the members 
of the Indian Civil Service to retire during the next five years if 

bG 
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they feel unable to serve under the new altered conditions on the 
basis of a pension proportionate to service and loss of prospects? 

Mr, Montagu : I would ask leave to refer roy hon. Friend to 
my explanation in this House on 4th December last on Clause 36 
of the Government of India Bill, of which I will send him a copy. 

Government of India Act. [Draft Rules] 

Motion made, and Question proposed : 

^^That it is expedient that a Select Committee of Seven Mem* 
bers be appointed to join with a Committee to be appointed by the 
Lords to revise the Draft Buies made under the Government of 
India Act." — [Mr. Montagu^ 

Lieut.-Colonet Malone . The Committee which * is going to re- 
draft these rules is considering one of the most important measures 
concerning the Government of India. Those draft rules are, in my 
opinion, as important, if not mqre so, as the Government of India 
Bill, which we are to discuss next week and I consider that seven 
members on this Committee is totally inadequate. We presume that 
one of the seven will be a Liberal and one a Labour member, and 
in case these two members are absent there will only be five map* 
bers left representing the supporters of the Government to cons||ir 
these very important questions. If the number of members ompe 
Committee cannot be increased, what opportunity, if any, wmbe 
given to this House to consider the draft regulations when they 
have finally been re-drafted 1 Will they be placed upon the T^ble 
of the House, and will an opportunity be given to Hon. Memfars 
to discuss these Orders, and will they be given full opportunitiwto 
examine all the evidence and all the partieulars which have 
put before this Committee when it discussed these Orders 1 I sball 
be much obliged to the Right Hon. Gentleman if he will 
give us some information on those •^points before we pass this 
Motion. 

The Secretaiy of State for India (Mr. Montagu) : I quite 
agree that the duty of this Committee is very important. This 
is being done in conformity with the Act passed last year, and it 
seems to be advisable that the same men should deal with the rules. 
Most of the rules will have to be laid on the Table of the House, 
and some of them will have to receive the consent of both Hopses 
of Parliament. I can promise my bon. and gallant Friend that there 
will be ample opportunity for consideration by this House, and 
all the evidence taken by the Joint Committee will be laid before 
them in the JReport of that Committee. 

Colonel Yatei Do I understand that the intentioii the 
Government is to appoint the same Committee as was appdnte^ 
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last year 1 1f so, tbe Kight Hon. Gentleman seems to me to be 
departing: from the Regulations which have been laid down in 
Clause 295 of the Montagu-Chelmsford Report In that report 
it is distinctly stated that a Select Committee on Indian Affairs 
shall be appointed at the beginning of each Session. Last year 
tbe Right Hon. Gentleman appointed a Committee and put 
himself on it with six other members who bad all signified on 
the Second Reading their approval of his scheme. I do not want, 
however, to enter into that question now. I spoke on it last year. 
The Bill then under discussion has now become an Act of Parlia- 
ment and I shall, as I am sure all men serving in India will, 
loyally do my best to make it a great success. But the Right 
Hon. Qentleman has not followed the proposal laid down in the 
Montagu-Chelmsford Report, which distinctly says that a new 
Committee shall be appointed at the commencement of each 
Session. I know the Committee suggests that they should be 
continued in office, but I do not think a Select Committee should 
have power to make any such suggestion, and at any rate, it 
should not bo carried into effect. It is further laid down that 
the Secretary of State shall appear before the Committee to 
answer questions about Acta of Administration over which be 
and, therefore, Parliament, exercises control. There is nothing 
said in the Report about tbe Secretary of State being himself a 
member of tbe Committee, and I think it is entirely wrong ho 

should be so. I, therefore, ask him to consider the propriety 

of his present action, and whether it is not right that a fresh 
Committee should be appointed to deal with this question in 
accordance with the Montagu-Chelmsford report. 

Mr, Montagu : The Committee to which my hon. and gallant 
Friend referred will only come into existence when the Act is 
working. This is not that Committee at all. When the Act 
comes into operation another Committee w’ill be apiHiinted by 
the Houses. The Committee, the appointment of w^hich I am 
now moving, will complete the work of bringing the Act into 

force, and it was for that 'purpose that it was considered by the 

Joint Committoe desirable to make the recommendation referred 
to. The names of this Committee will be submitted to the 
House for approval in a subsequent Motion, and my hon. ar»d 
gallant I^end can then use his discretion as to whether he will 
ask the House to take other names than those recommended 
by the Government. The Committee was appointed last year 
by the vote of the House, and I was not upon it. 

Motion agreed & Message to the Lords to acquaint them therewith 
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HO USE . OF COMMONS-m May mO. 

General Dyer 

Mr. Spoor {by Ffimte Notice) askod the Secretary of State 
for India whether hia attention has been called to an interview 
alleged to have been given by General Dyer to a Press represen- 
tative, in which the statement is made that General Dyer has 
been requested to resign hia appointment; whether this state- 
ment is correct and if so whether this action on the part of the 
Government is consequent upon their consideration of the Hunter 
Committee’s Report? 

The Secretary of State for India (Mr. Montagu): I am in- 
formed that the Commander-in-Chief directed General Dyer to 
resign his appointment as Brigade-Commander in India. The 
whole matter is now engaging the consideration of Ilis Majesty’s 
Government. I hope that full documents will be available to 
Parliament within the next fortnight and I hope hon. memhers 
will be content to delay discussion until they have full information. 

Colonel Wedgwood: If General Dyer is allowed to resign 
his commission, does that mean he will not be court-martialled 
for these massacres ? 

ilfr. Montagu : This is a very serious question and very ditii- 
cult to discusa by way of (luestion and answer when, unfortunately 
no papers are before the House. I am prepared to answer all 
these questions when the time comes for the debate and I hope 
that the House, which has been so patient so long, will wait 
the few remaining days in order to get full information. 

Colonel Ifedgwood : Can we be assured that the question will 
not be prejudged by General Dyer being allowed to resign ? 

Mr. Lambert : Will the papers circulated include Lord Hunter s 
lieport on the subject? 

Mr. xMontagu : Yes, certainly ; the papers I propose to lay 
are Lord Hunter’s Report, the evidence taken before the Hunter 
Committtee, and the resolution of the Government of India on 
the subject. 

Colonel ICedgwood : Will they include all the evidence that was 
given, or will Sir M. O’Dwyer’s evidence be omitted ! 

Mr. Montagu : My bon. and gallant Friend knows that 
certain evidence was taken in camera for public reasons, and it 
is not proposed to publish any evidence which the Committee 
thought ought to be heard in private. 

The Bombay Chronscla (Diatribution Among Briiiak Troopt) 

Lieut. Commander Kenworthy asked the Secretary of State for Lnlia 
whether the Chairmafi of the Indian Newspaper Company, Limited, 
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in his cable informed thei right hon. Gentleman that the directors 
of the company had made careful inquiry into the allegation that the 
paper which Mr. Horniman edited had been distributed free to 
British troops in the hope of exciting insubordination and found it 
to be absolutely without foundation, and the board of directors had 
ascertained that no copy of the “Bombay Chronicle’' was distributed 
free to the British troops in Bombay; whether to say merely that 
the Chairman of the board of directors of the Indian Newspaper 
Company denied all knowledge of the free distribution to British 
troops is a proper description of this categorical and authoritative 
refutation of the charge; and whether, in such circumstances, 
ho will make public the evidence on which his assertion that there 
was such free distribution is based? 

Mr, Montagu : The terms of the cable message were as quoted by 
the hon. and gallant Member. I accepted the assurance as far as 
I could, but the directors were not in a position to say that distri- 
bution ha<l not taken idace. All that they could say was that they 
were in no way connected with what I believe to have occurred. The 
evidence I have is, to my mind, indisputable that some reader of 
the paper did distribute it to British troops in the Bombay 
Presidency, 


East Africa ' Indian Subjects.^ 

Mr, Bmiet asked the Undcr-Secrotary of State for the Colo- 
nics whether he has received from or on behalf of His Majesty’s 
Indian subjects in East Africa any request for the franchise upon 
the basis of the franchise created by the Government of India Act, 
If) 19, or an indiscriminate and uniform franchise ? 

Lieutenant Colonel Ainery . The Secretary of State has received 
rep cntalions in favour of the grant of elective representation 
to t.te, Indian community in East Africa . it is understood that the 
franchise desired is the same as that already granted to Europeans, 
including woman sutfrago. 

Colonel Wedgwood asked the rndor-Secrotary of State for the 
Colonies whether the Secretary of State for the Colonies received, on 
or about 19th April, a deputation on the subject of the grievances of 
Indians in His Majesty’s Protectorates and Territories in East 
Africa; whether the Colonial Oftice proposes to make incpiiry into 
those grievances , and, in case no inquiry is to be undertaken, if he 
will indicate the nature of action that his otUco proposes to take to 
insure equality of treatment to His Mjvjosty's Indian subjects in these 
Protectorates and Territories 1 , 

Lieut, Colonel Amery ; The Secretary of State for the Colonies 
received a deputation on the 19lh of April. He has since had au 
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opportunity for full dtsoussion of matters affecting the Indian com- 
munity in East Africa with the Oovernors of the East Africa and 
Uganda Protectorates ; and he does not consider that further in- 
quiry will be necessary. The decisions on the matters discussed 
will be announced in due course. 

HOUSE OF COMMONS— Wh May 1920. 

BritUh Onicei*s Wile [Peshawar] 

Sir W, Joynson Hicks asked the Secretary of State for India 
whether he has yet received details regarding the case of the British 
Officer’s wife who was carried away from Peshawar by Afridi tribes- 
ffien and what steps the Oovemment of India proposes to take to 
bring them to justice 1 

Mr. Montagu : If the House will allow me, I will read out a 
statement which the Government of India have published concerning 
this case. 

**As there have been exaggerated rumoiirs regarding the abduction 
of an English lady from Peshawar Cantonment, we are authorised 
to state that the following are the actual facts. A gang of Afridi 
ruffians entered outskirts of Peshawar Cantonment of Sadar Bazar 
late on the night of 2drd, 24th March, probably with the obicct of 
theft. It happened that, contrary to usual practice, an English 
lady and her family were occupying the house in this exposed quar- 
ter. The gang brokh into this house and carried off the lady, drag- 
ging her in a most brutal manner with them accross the 1x)rder 
The alarm was raised as soon as it was found what bad happened 
and troops, militia, constabulary police and villagers started in pur- 
suit in all directions with the result that the gang was all but inter- 
cepted and one of them was actually arrested* Meanwhile, Khyber 
authorities got into touch with the Afridis along the border, and 
an Afridi rescue party of over 1,000 men started within a few 
hours. Members of this party pushed forward and blocked passes, 
and came into conflict with the gang more than once, and eventually 
rescued the lady after some sharp fighting. The lady was at once 
brought into Jamrud within 36 hours of abduction —a very prompt 
performance, considering the nature of the country. The next day 
a large Afridi jirga of all sections waited spontaneously on the Poli- 
tioal Agent at Khyber to express their abhorrence of this outrage, 
their sincere regrets that members of their tribe should have been 
guilty of such conduct, and their assurance that such acts would 
not^ permitted in future. Measures are in progress to ascer- 
tain the identity , of the offenders and to take further action. No 
ransom was paid and no reward given to the rescue party who 
vrere told that they had merely done their duty.” 
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T))6 Gk>V6rnin6nt of India assure me that every effort is baihg 
made to secure the arrest of the offenders, and to exact reparation 
from the section to which they belong. 

Sir J. D. Bees : Was this English woman fairly treated during 
the time she was in the hands of the tribesmen? 

Mr. Montagu : I must refer my Hon. Friend to the passage 
in the answer, which says : ‘parried off the lady, dragging her in a 
most brutal manner with them across the border.” I do not think 
it would be in the interests of the lady to give a detailed description 
of her treatment. 

Indian Medical Service 

Sir fV, Jopnson-Hich asked the Secretary of State for India 
if he can state the number of officers of the Indian Medical Service, 
native and Euroi^ean, in 1914 and 1919 ; how many of each race 
were gazetted in 1919 ; and what steps he is taking to make the 
Service attractive to F.nglish doctors ? 

Mr. Montagu : In 1914 the number of officers in the Indian 
Medical Service was 706 Europeans and 63 Indians. In December 
1919, excluding officers holding temporary commissions, there were 
650 Europeans and 80 Indians. During 1919, 25 Europeans and 
21 Indians were appointed to permanent commissions. 

In amplification of improvements already sanctioned, I hope 
to announce at an early date increased rates of pay and pension for 
the Indian Medical Service. I also recognise that it is essential to 
improve the facilities for leave and study, but no decision on these 
points can be effective until recruitment has brought the Service 
nearer to its normal strength. 

Sir W. Joynson Hich : If I put a question in a month’s time 
will the right hon. Gentleman say if he hopes to be able to give the 
increases and the other arrangements for improving the Service ? 

Mr. Montagu : Yes, I hope so, and if my hon. Friend will permit 
me, as soon as a decision has been reached, which, I hope, will be 
only a matter of a few weeks, then I will let him know. 

HOUSE OF COMMONS— mh May 1920. 

Crown Colonies and Protectorates [Indian Communitiesl 

Mn Bmmti asked the Secretary of State for India if his atten- 
tion has been called to the declaration made by the Viceroy on the 
30th of January last that the position of the Government of India is, 
and always has been, that there is no justification in a Crown Colony 
or Protectorate assigning to British Indians a status in any way 
inferior to that of any other class of His Majesty’s subjects; and 
whether he can assure the House that the principle thus asserted 
will be adhered to by the Imperial Government in the arrangements 
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for the political and administrative settlement of East Africa that 
are now under consideration ? 

Mr, Montagu : The Viceroy declared that the position of the 
Government of India is, and always will bo, as stated by my hon. 
Friend. I am assured by the Colonial Office that full consideration 
is being given to the claims of the Indian communities in the East 
African Protectorates as well as to those of the other section of the 
population. 

Mr, Bennett asked the Under-Secretary of State for the Colonies 
whether and upon what conditions Ilis Majesty’s Indian Subjects 
exercise the franchise in any province of the Union of South Africa, 
in Rhodesia, in British Guiana, in Fiji, in Trinidad, and in Ceylon : 
whether it is proposed in any of these territories or in any other 
of His Majesty’s territories to extend the franchise to His Majesty’s 
Indian subjects, and, if so, upon what conditions, whether, in any 
of the British Colonies an Indian sits in the local Legislature by 
election as distinguished from nomination; and whether the state- 
ment that, for the present, it was not proposed to extend the fi’an- 
chise to His Majesty’s Indian subjects in the East African Pro- 
tectorate is to be taken as the considered reply of the Secretary 
of State for the Colonies on this point to the representations made 
to him thereon by the deputation under the aus\)ices of the Indian 
Overseas Association that waited upon him on 10th April last' 

Lieut. •Colonel Ainnij : As regards the tirf>t part of the 4 uestion 
the electoral law of the Cape Province of the South African Union 
and of Southern Rhodesia draws no distinction as to race or colour 
in respect of voters (jualified for registration. In British Guiana 
there is an elected Legislature, and there is no racial flisti notion as 
regards the franchise. In Fiji, Indians do not exercise the fran- 
chise at present. In Trinidad, the Legislative Council is nomi- 
nated. In Ceylon, a person of Indian origin, l)orn in Ceylon and 
otherwise qualified, is able to vote for the Ceylonese member of the 
Council. 

As regards the second part of the question, in Fiji it is proposed 
that Indians should be added to the liOgislativo Council as the elect- 
ed representatives of the Indian inhabitants of the Colony, but the 
condition upon which they shall be elected have not yet been settled. 
In Ceylon, proposals are under consideration which would (lualify 
as a voter any male British subject who possesses the requisite quali- 
fications. No proposals with regard to the extension of the franchise 
are under consideration in any other Colonies or Protectorates. 

As regards the third part of the question, in British Guiana 
there is an elected member of the Legislature who is of East Indian 
race, and in Ceylon a person of Indian origin but born in Cejlon 
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siti on the local Legislature by election as the Ceylonese members 
of the Legislatures of other Colonies or Protectorates. 

As regards the fourth part of the question, the Secretary of 
State has given careful consideration to the representations made to 
him by the deputation to which my hon. Friend refers, but I am 
not yet in a position to announce his final decision on this point. 

HOUSE OFSOMMON—lSihMay mo. 

Defence of India Act [Punjab] 

Mr, (*apr. asked the Secretary or State for India if he will give 
a list of the persons against whom the Defence of India Act was 
used during Sir Michael O’Dwyer's administration of the Punjab; 
horn many persons were prohibited from entering the Punjab; and 
how many local men were interned during his administration? 

Mr. Montagu; There were 145 persons whose movements were 
restricted under the Defence of India Act in the Punjab at various 
times, of whom onW *2 1 remained under such restriction on the Ist 
April, 1919. Four persons were prohibited from entering the 
Pvuijab. Besides the number restricted under the Defence of India 
Act, alK)ut 100 were interned at different times in gaol, and 1,625 
restricted to their own villages, under the Ingress into India Ordi- 
nance. In April, 1919, seven of these still remained in goal, and 
124 under restriction in their villages. These were men who had 
returned to India form America and the Far East at the beginning 
of the War, with the object of causing revolutionary outbreaks. 

runjab Newspapers 

Mr, asked the Secretary of State for India what news- 
papers edited outside the Punjab were prevented from being circula- 
ted in the Punjab during Sir Michael O’Dwyeris administration; from 
how many newspapers security was demanded; and in how many 
cases security already deposited was forfeited during that period? 

Mr. Montasju: From 1914 to 1918 eight newspapers including 
“Sadaqaf' “Jamhur” and ‘‘NaqqasV' of Calcutta, and “New India** 
of Madras, were kept outside the Panjab. In 1919 twelve such 
Orders were passed, namely, against the ’^Congress** . “Vijaya,** 
**Iiiqilab** of Morawlabad, the “A1 Khalil** and “Yathrib** of Bijnor, 
the ^'Independent” of Allahabad, the “Hamdam** and “Akhuwat** 
of Ludknow, the “Swadesi** of Gtorakfapur, and the “Amrita Bazar 
Patrika** of Calcutta. To the best of my information, security was 
demanded during Sir Michael O* Dwyer*s administratioo from four- 
newspapers and twenty-four presses. Forfeiture was ordered tn t^e 
case of one newspaper and four presses. Bpt I am not quite si^Ufe 
that these figures are complete. 

67 
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Blttrllalr Law 

Mr. iMm a^ked the Secretary o{ State for India (l) whether 
the Hanter Committee, or any of its members personally, visited any 
of the place# affected by Martial Law ; if so, which ; and whether the 
jPmijabSub'Committee of the Indian National Congress or some of 
its members, personally visited, during their enquiry, almost all the 
principal places affected by Martial Law and 

(2) the names of witnesses examined by the Punjab Sub Comit- 
tee of the Indian National Congress regarding illtreatment of women 
during the administration of Martial Law, with a brief statement 
of the allegations made by it? 

* Mr. Montagu : The answer of the first part is in the affirmative 
to the second, Amritsar, Gujranwala, Kasur, Lahore, and Ahraed- 
abad. As regards the last part of this question I would refer the 
hon. Member to the Report of the Congress Sub-Committee. 

mVSK OF COMMONS- IM Mn^j loy, 

Amritsar Hunter Report 

Capiatn U\ Benn asked the Prime Minister when the 
Report will be published ? 

Mt. Clpnes asked the Lord Privy Seal whether he will 
give an em’ly day after the iccess to discuss the Report of the 
Hunter Commission regarding the Amritsar incident : and whether 
if a definite Motion is placed on the Paper, he will allow the 
discussion to take place on that Motion and not on a Motion for 
the Adjournment? 

Mr. lionar Lav : : I am informed that these papers will be pub 
Hshed before Parliament re-assembles. The subject can bo raised 
on a Supply day on the* salary of the Secretary of State. 

HOUSE OF COMMONS~19th Mfv/ 10^0. 

Legislative Coundl r Committees i 

Mr. Swan asked the Secretary of State for India whether he is 
aware that during the last sessions of the Imperial Legislative 
Council, the Honourable Mr. Patel and the Honourable Mr. Chanda 
were not included on any Select Committee on Government Bills 
or any other Committee appointed by Government during the Ses- 
sions; that during the whole session the Honourable Pt. Madan 
Mohan M^aviya and the Honourable Mr, Khapardc were taken only 
on one Committee ; and. whether the Government of India have of 
kite adopts a policy of exclucUng as far as possible pi ominent Con- 
gress men Irom all Committ^g I 

Mr, Montogu : I do not know whether tte statements are 
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correct ; I would deprecate discwssioTi in this House as to the 
sonnel of fhe Committees of the Legislative Council in India. 

Amneity of Political Prisoners. 

Mn Swan asked the Secretary of State for India whether the 
Government of India have given, or propose to give, to Savarkar 
brothers of the Bombay Presidency the benefit of the Eoyal amnesty ; 
whether one of the brothers bad submitted two petitions, one in 
11^14 and aTiotber in 1917, offering his services to the Government 
during the War, and praying that a general amnesty be granted to 
all political prisoners. 

Mr. Montagu : The answer to the first part is in the negative 
to the second, in the affirmative. 

General Dyer. 

Mr. Swan asked the Secretary of State for India whether he 
will state the different posts and places to which General Dyer was 
appointed after the Jallian walla Bagh firing ; what was his remu- 
neration before the firing ; and what was his remuneration at the 
date of his resignation ! 

Mr. Montagu : Brigadier-General Dyer was in command of 
45th (Jullurdur) Brigade prior to the disturbances at Amritsar, ard 
th i' VIS his sulistantivc apix)intment up to the time when he return- 
ed U} this country. served with thi*^ brigade during the Afghan 
opora^i ins, and on its return from field service he was posted to 
officiate in command of the 5th Infantry Brigade in the Khyber 
Pass, and this was his actual command when he left India. His 
pay throughout has been that of a brigadc commaude:'. 

Gold Importation Restrictions. , 

Jfr, Lunit a«*lvjd the Secretary of State for India whether the 
r^'sfjictioi s on the imort of geld into India \ y the public still con- 
tiiaie and nhat are the roa»*oi s for the contii uai ce of the same ; 
wh« r Indian industrial and c< irmercial oiinion has prottsted 
agairuit the continuance of such r< strictiors j whether, as a creditor 
country with a favourable balaice of trade in her >avoiir, It dia is 
entitleil to receive in gold tb ' balance due to her by other countiieK ; 
and what i« the total amount of profit do by the Government 
of India on tl gold transactions 1 

Mr. Montagu. There is undoubtedly a considerable feeling 
in India in favoui of a removal of the restrictions which it has been 
th9Uglit necessary to continue in respect of the import of gold ^or 
the reasons given in the announoemenl of which I am sending a 
copy to my hon. Friend. The announcement recognises the removal 
of pfesoVit’ control an objective of currency policy in India, The 
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q^ief«tfon of profit on the gold transactions of the Government of 
India is complicated by exchange considerations ; taking these traii< 
sactions as a whole, the Government of India ^hstimated that for 
the year 1920*21 a net loss would accrue. I am also sending to 
my hon. Friend a copy of the reference to the subject in the Govern- 
ment of India’s budget. 

Fiscal Policy [Commission.] 

Mr, a, Eichardion asked the Secretary of state for India whe- 
ther he will lay upon the Table the correspondence which may have 
taken place between the Government of India and himself on the 
question of Imperial Preference ? 

Mr, Montagu : The communications which have passed be- 
tween the Government of India and myself on this suhiect were of 
a conldeiitial character and I do not think that any useful purpose 
would be served by their publication, especially as I understand 
that the Government of India are now considering the advisability 
of appointing a Commission to consider the whole question of the 
future fiscal policy of India. 

Currency. 

Mr, Lutm asked the Secretary of State for India whether he is 
aware of the great di88iJ^*>faction prevailing in India on tho action 
t'ken by the Government of India on the recommendatioi s of the 
Minority Keport of the Indian Currency Committee ; whether the 
r mmendatioiis were published in the Govertiment of India 
Gazette, or in any other way, in order to enable the Iridian public 
to consider the effect of such recommendations; and whether tho 
policy was undertaken with the entire concurrence of the Govern- 
ment of India ? 

Mr, Montagu : 1 am aware that the action taken on the Report 

has been criticised in certain quarters in India. The nature of the 
subject was such as to require action immediately on publioativ i of 
the Report, and as was done in the case of the closing of the mints 
in 1893, the decisions arrived at were put into effect without pre- 
vious notice. The Govetnment of India concurred in the main 
recommendations in the Majority Report which forms the basis of 
the present policy. 

Franchise Rules [Wage*£armng Classes^ 

Mr, i?, Eictiardson asked the Secretary of State for India 
whether, in the opinion of the Government of India, the practical 
application of the recommendation of Lord SelWne’s Committee 
to secure better representation of the wage-earning classes in Lidia 
is attended with difficulties ; whether they propose to restrict 
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such represeutation to two cities only in the whole of India and 
on the Provincial Councils ; whether he is aware that the problem 
is no less urgent in many cities, such as Madras and Ahmedabad, 
than in the cities of Calcutta and Bombay, and that the Govern- 
ment of India has oven refused to call for the Report of the 
Bombay Government on the question of providing representation 
of the wage-earning class of the city of Ahmedabad ; whether the 
Bombay Government, in their original franchise proposals submitted 
to the Franchise Committee, included all persons earning Rs. 250 
annually ; and if so \Nhat dtticulties do the Government of India 
anticipate if those proposals were accepted ! 

iNJr. Montagu : With regard to parts 1, 2, and 3 of the ques- 
tion, 1 have not yet received the Government of India's final 
proiHjsak for franchise rules under the Act of 1919, which will 
cmbo<3y their views on this question, but from informal communi- 
cations I understand that they do anticipate ditficulties. I hope 
to receive these diaft rules very shortly and submit them in duo 
course to the Joint Select Committee and to Parliament. 

With regard to parts i and 5 of the question, I understand 
that this is not a correct statement of the case, and that ^^hat 
happened was that in endeavouring to work out a basis for decision 
as to the number of members to represent each district on the 
Bombay Provincial Council, the Bombay Government adopted 
as one of their cxpenmontal tests an income of Rs. 250 in order 
to gain some rough idea of the number of voters each district 
might be expeotcul to contain. I vio not understand that this 
test was oven lait lorw.ard as a definite proposal for a voting 
qualilication. 

Kate o( Exchange Sterling Trandertj 

,1//. Kihnirii!^ asked the Secretary of State for India 

what is the total amount of Reverse Council Bills sold by the 
(b)\er meni of lri<lia ,^inco the now policy of fixing the rate of 
exchange on the basis of the London New York rate was introduced, 
jiuch amount to include rcm'tta) cos made to this country through 
the Post OtHce ; out of what funds is payment being made hero 
against such bill ; what was the rupee equivalent at which these 
funds were accumulated and stood in the books ; what is the rupee 
amount now realised by such sales ; what is the total loss incurred 
so far by the Ciovenmeut of India by these sales ; and against 
what is it to be debited ! 

Mr. Montagu : The total amount of Reverse Council Rills'^ 
or siorling transfers, sold since 5th February, 1920, is about 
Kemiltance through the Post Office during February, 
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Mliroit and April, amounted to about £2,000,000. Payment against 
these transfers is being made from the Paper Currency Reserve 
and from Treasury. The funds held in the Paper Currency Reserve 
stand in the books at a rupee equivalent of Es. 15 equal to £1. 
These funds, as also the Treasury holdings, were laid down in 
London at rates of exchange varying from Is, 4d. to 28. four and 
half pence. The rupee amount realised by the sales of reverse 
mentioned above is approximately Es. 23 crores. The precise 
loss cannot be calculated, as the funds held in England cannot 
be earmarked against particular remittances from India, these 
having been effected, as just mentioned at varying rates. More- 
over, it will in any case be necessary, as recognised by the Currency 
Committee, to levalue the sterling holdings of the Government 
on the basis of a 2s. rupee. On this basis the net loss on the 
sales as measured in sterling is approximately £7,000,000, represen- 
ting the difference between remittances at 28 and the rates actually 
realised by the sales. The net loss incurred by reason of the 
high rate at which these remittances were effected will ultimately 
be debited to revenue which will per contra profit by the fact 
that under the new policy the Government of India will be able 
to make the remittances necesary for the purpose of meeting 
their sterling expenditure in this country at a far more favourable 
rate than was formerly the case. In this connection it may be 
mentioned that the rise in exchange above the rate of Is. 4d. on 
which the Government account ha\e hitherto been based, led, 
in the years 1917-19, to an exchange gain on the Government’s 
total remittances of about £ 8,000,000. 

Amnesty 

Mr. Ji, Bichanbon asked the ^'ecrctary of State for India 
whether be will lay upon the Table, a gtateineiit gi\ing the munbcr 
of all the political offenders, including the detennes, internees, 
State prisoners, and persons convicted under the Indian Penal 
Code or otherwise confined in gaols or pt under restrictions in 
e<'oh province in India and in the Andaniaiis on the 23rd Decem- 
ber, 1919, their original sentences or period Is of restriction ordered 
by the executive ; the period undergone by each ; the mirabor of 
those who were released under the Amnesty Clause of the Royal 
Proclamation; and the number and riamos of those to whom benefit 
eff the royal amnesty has been refused, with the raasons for such 
refusal in each easel 

Mr. Montagu : The following figures are taken from the 
'statement made by the Secretary to the Governmont of India in 
the IiPporial Legislative Council on the 24th February 
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Total number released under the amnesty l,2dK 

Of these there were : 

(a) State prisoners under Regulation III 3 1818 • • 24 

{b) Restricted under the Defence of India Rules • • 309 

(c) Restriction under the ingress into India Ordinance. — 
{d) Persons who had been convicted of offences against the 
State. ••• ••• 52 

{a) Persons convicted in the disturbances ot March and April 
1919. ... ... ... ... 727 


By comparison of these figures with an earlier return, I gather 
that the numberft in each of the above classes not released was on 
that date as follows : {ft) 40 ; (/>) 9 ; ('') — \{(l) 55 : ie) 115. 1 have 

not inquired the names of these persons. His Majesty’s Proclama- 
tion directed the Viceroy to exercise clemency in the fullest measure 
which in his iudgment was compatible with the public safety. 

Army and Public Services i Increased Pay ) 

Lum\ asked the Secretary of Stato for India whether he 
will state the financial effects of the recent increases in the remune- 
ration for the Indian Medical Service, the Indian Police .Service, the 
Indian Educational Service, the Indian Civil Service, and the 
Indian Army, and lay upon the Table the corresix)ndenco on the 
subject between him and the Government of India on the subject? 

Mr. Montagu: The approximate cost per annum of the increases 
of pay which have been sanctioned i.s estimated to be. 


Indian Civil Service 

300,000 

Indian Police Service 

130,000 

Indian Educational Service ... 

100,000 

British officers of Indian 


Army and of British troops in Indio 

1700.000 

Indian Medicfd Service • . . 

250,000 


'the correspondence i.s very voluminous, and I do not propose to 
lay it before the House. The usual course is for the Government of 
India to announce the decisions arrived at in the form of Resolutions^ 
promulgated in India. This is, I think, the most convenient procedure. 

Mr. B. G. Homiman. 

Mr. J. ADmson asked the Secretary of State for India whether 
he has received from Mr. B. O. Horniman a letter controverting the 
charges made against him by the right lion, Oentleman in this House 
oil 23rd May, 1919; whether he promised to send Mr. Horniman a 
considered reply to this letter, but afterwards wrote to him saying 
that he preferred to deal with the. matter in Parliament; whether, in 
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these circamstonces, he will agree to Mr. Horniman's re^iuest for an 
investigation of these charges by a Parliamentary Committee ; and 
if so, whether he will make a Motion before the House rises for the 
ai^pointment of a Committee for that purpose ? 

Mr. Montagu : I received a letter form Mr. B. G. Horniman, and 
my considered reply was that any controversy which might arise 
about the statements I have made in this House should bo conducted 
in the House itself. I am prepared to explain or justify here these 
statements if they are called in question. But there is, in my 
opinion, no need of inquiry. 

Government of India Act ^ Draft Rules] Ordered : 

“That a Select Committee of Seven Membors bo appointed, to 
join with a Committee to be appointed by the Lords, to revise the 
Draft rules made under the the Government of India Act, 1910/’ — 
[('cAonel Gihh.\ 

Motion made and question proposed, that Mr. Ackland, Mr. 
Bennett, Sir Henry Craik, Mr Montagu, Mr. Ornisby Gore, Sir »L I). 
Bees, and Mr. Spoor be Members of the Committee. — [Colonel Gibbs.] 

Colonel Yate: 1 object to this for the reasons which 1 gave the 
other day. In ray opinion the Secretary of State should give 
evidence before this Committee and not be a Member of the Commit- 
tee. He should not be both counsel, judge and jury. I lodge my 
protest against the appointment of this Committee and the appoint- 
ment of the Secretary of State and the Under Secretary of State as 
Members of it, aud I beg to move: “That the Secretary of State be 
not appointed.’^ 

The Secretary of State for India (Mr. Montagu): I would 
remind the hon. aud gallant Gentleman that his protest was more 
appropriate when it was first made, when the original Committee 
was appointed to consider the Bill. He then made his protest and 
House decided against him. The rules which are to be revised by 
this Committee are part of the Bill. They arise out of the Bill, and 
it would be most unfortunate, having regard to the great importance 
of time, to delay matters by a change in the personnel of the 
Committee of Gentlemen who have devoted their attention to the 
rules, who are familiar with all the process which relate to the 
rules being framed and incorporated in the Bill itself. 1 am afraid 
tiukt I can never convince my hon. and gallant Friend, and therefore 
1 will not goon trying. 

QuesUoo put, and agreed to. 

Ordered, ‘That the Committee have power to send for porsone 
papers, and records.^' 

Ordered tSiat “Five be the quorum/* — [Cohnel 
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Hunter Report [Evidence]. 

Mr. Indip asked the Prime Minister whether the Hunter 
Pcport will be issued with the evidence ; and whether, in view of 
the desirability of giving ample, time for the perusal and study of 
the Gvidonce, there is any objection to the immediate issue of the 
IRepore with the evidence, in order that it may be available before 
the Whitsuntide Recess ? 

Mr. Bonar Law : The evidence will be made available to Mem- 
bers who wish to study it as soon as the Report is presented. No 
effort is being spared to minimise delay, but I fear it will not be 
possible to present the Report before the early part of next week. 

University Franchise— Women 

J/r. La an asked the Secretary of State for India whether it is 
X^roposed to include women graduate of seven years^ star.ding in the 
electoral rolls for university seats in the local Legislative Councils ; 
and whether Lord Solborne’s Committee has recommended the giving 
of the vote in the University constituencies to all graduates of seven 
years’ standing irrespective of sex. 

Mr. Montagu : 1 give the hon. Member the reply which wag 
given on behalf of the Government of India to this same question 
when it was put in the Indian Legislative Council during the 
last session • 

“(«) No. As recommended by the Joint Committee, provision 
will bo made in the rules under Section 7 (4) (b) of the Government 
of India Act, 1919, for their inclusion in any province in which the 
Legislative Council may by Resolution so lyecommend. 

‘V) The Joint Committee recommended that the franchise for 
the University seats should be extended to all graduates of over 
seven years’ standing, but the Government of India understand 
that this recommendation, which does not include the last three 
words in the hon. Member’s question, is subject to the general 
proposal of the Committee in regard to the admission of women to 
the franchise.” 

I101‘SE OF ( OMMONS-^Sth Jnns mo. 

General Dyer. 

Mr. Oinjnne asked the Secretary of State for War whether the 
(luestion of General Dyer’s conduct whilst in command in India has 
been referred to the Army Council ; if so, when and with what 
result t 

ilfr. (%urchiU : Yes, Sir ; As is stated in the published despatch 
of the Secretary of State for India to the Viceroy on this subject, 
the oiroumstanoes of the case of General Dyer have been brohgbt 
to the notice of the Army Counpil hy thp Secretary of State for 
58 
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India. Secondly, The Commander-iD-Cbief in India has recommend- 
ed that General Dyer should be retired from the Army. Thirdly, 
General Dyer faimsdf has written to the War Office reqiiestirg to 
he allowed to make a further statement. A preliminary discussion 
ha^ taken place in the Army Council,- and it has been decided to 
allbw General Dyer to submit in writing the further statement which 
he wishes to make. 

Colonel Burn : Is the opinion of the Army Council in unison 
with the opinion expressed in T^ord Hunter’s 1'eport ' 

Mr, Churchill : It would he improper for tlio hon. and ;j:-diah< 
Gentleman to ask questions in regard to confidential business of a 
Council of this character, and it would certainly be very improper 
for me to offer him any enlightment. 

The Punjab^Arm* Act 

3fr, Sican asked the Secretary of State for India whether, after 
the Royal Proclamation, the District Magistrate, Jullunder, in the 
Punjab, has refused to renew licenses under the Arms Act <o several 
applicants on the ground that they had attended the Indian National 
Congress, which he said had passed seditious resolutions ; whothqr 
he refused to forward to the Government of the Punjab a representa- 
tion on the subject made by the Jullunder District Congress Com- 
mittee, on the ground that that body was irresponsible and self- 
constituted ; whether a series of questions on this subject, of which 
notices were given by several members of the Indian f^egislative 
Council, were disallowed by His Excellency the President during the 
lost session ; and whether he proposes to take any action in the 
matter 1 

Mr. Mmitagu : I have no information beyond some complaints 
made in the Press. I will make inquiries, 

HOUSE OF COMMONS-^mh June 1920. 

General Dyer 

Mr. Gwynne asked the Secretary of State for India whether 
General Dyer resigned his command in India voluntarily ; if not, 
who asked him to resign ; and was any reason given \ 

The Secretary of State for India (Mr. Montagu) : The Com- 
iaii^iider4n-Chief informed General Dyer that he accepted the concKi- 
sioiiK of the Hunter Commmion fti regard to the occurroneos at 
Aioritsart and directed him U> resign his appointment as brigade 
commander* 

Vammmder Bellam t Was General Dyer supplied with legal 
assislanee ab tkk iiiqairy I 

Mr, MmUgw t I do not think so. 
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Commander Bellairs : Is that aeodpted by the India Office as 
a fair trial for this distinguished General i 

3[r, Montagu : The hon. and gallant Gentleman must know it 
is not a question of a trial. The Commander-in Chief in India has 
a perfect right to dispense with the services of any officer. 

Vommamhr Jkllairs : Is the right hon. Gentleman aware that 
it is not in accordance with the rules of any military court that 
General Dyer should have no legal assistance and tliat he should 
not be able to cross-examine witnesses ? 

J/r. Montagu : I quite agree with the hon. and gallant, Gentle- 
man, but the Hunter Commission was not a military court and 
cannot be regaided as a substitute for a military court. 

6’b //. Cfiiiu : Is it not the case, as was stated yesterday, that 
the Army Council has had the case of General Dyer before it, and 
has given time to General Oyer to give a further statement of his 
Civse before they come to judgment ? 

Mr, Montagu : Yes, that was the policy announced yesterday 
by the Secretary of State for War. 

Sir 11. Craik : Is it not proper — 

Mr. SpcaLcr : Wo are going to discuss the matter tomorrow. 

Acting Deputy CommiMtoner, GujranwalU 

Coloiul Yair asked tho Secretary of State for India what action 
has been taken by llio Government of India in the case of tho Acting 
Deputy Commissioner of Gibran walla, who is reported in the Majori 
ty Keport of the Hunter Commission to have committed an error of 
judgmeni in refusing to give tho police liberty to fire upon and 
disperse the mob engaged in burning the post office there 1 

Mr, Montagu : The Government of India, in paragraph 25 of 
their despatch, accept tho opinion of tho majority of the Committee. 
As staled in paragraph 14 of the despatch, they are asking the liocal 
Government to take sucli tvetion as may be necessary to mark their 
di^ap\>robatlOln , 

Hon. Pandit Jagat Narayan~10th June 

Lieut. Colonel Sir l\ Hall asked the Prime Minister if 
Pandit Jagat Narayan, who in 1917 accused Sir Michael O'Dwyer 
of having imt>risoT»ed thousands of people without trial, and who 
subsequently uncle, ok to make a public withdrawal of this false 
charge, has yet done so: if this personals identical with the Mr. 
Narayan who has signed tho Minority Report of Lord Hunter's Com- 
mission on the Puiyab disturbances; and, if so, will he state who 
responsible for placing on tho Commission, a person who had already, 
by bis ovtn confession, been guilty of false and seditions statement* 
of a glaring character t 
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The Prime Minister : I should be muck oWigeci if mv hon. and 
gallant IViend would address this question to the Secret ary of State 
for India. 

Sir P. Hall : Perhaps the Secretary for India cr juld answer ilio 
question now ? 

The Secretary of State for India (Mr. Montagna) : I do not like 
to do so without preparing a carefully written answer, and if the hon. 
Gentleman will be good enough to put it down for Monday 1 will 
answer him. 


Hunter Conunission— 1 4th June 

Sir W. Joynson-Hioks asked the Secretary of State for India 
whether one of the Indian members of the Hunter Commission had 
been, shortly before his appointment to investigate the actions of 
the Punjab Government, forbidden by that Government to enter 
the Punjab ? 

Mr. Montagu : One of the Ir.dian members applied in May, 
1919, for permission to enter the Martial Law area to defend one 
of the accused before the Martial Law Commission. His application 
was refused by the Administrator of Martial Law. 

On 16 th June Sir F. H^Jl repeated the same (juestion and 
Mr# Montagu replied : — 

Mr. Montagu : Pandit Jagat Narayan Singh, who signed 
the Minority Report of Lord Hunter’s Committee, made a speech 
in which he brought thia charge in 1917. On being informed of 
its inaccuracy in 1918 he offered to withdraw it publicly, but in 
view of the lapse of time the Provincial Governments cojicerned 
thought it unr .assary to ask him to do so. Ho was appointed 
to the Committee in 1919 by the Government of India, acting in 
cloio consultation with myself and with the Lieutenant-Governor 
the United Provinces. The habit of bringing unfounded charges 
! ist the Government is not confined to India, although wo 
coaid all wish that the williragness to withdmw them when dis- 
proved were less excoptionaU If the hon. and gallant Member 
really takes the view that he appears to take of the matter, ho 
will, of course, discount the Pandit’s recorded opinion accordingly. 
If he wishes to know my views on that opinion, ho will gather 
them from the Papers which have been presented. 

Sir F. ; May I ask my ri^t hon. Friend whether ho 
does not think it would have been more advisable to put somelx)dy 
on this Commission who bad not got a debit balance standing 
against bis name; and is he aware that perhaps not everybody 
right through the country has the same opinion with regard to 
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whether or not it is right for the right hon. Gentleman to put 
such people on the Commission ? 

Mr. Montagu ; I can assure my hon. and gallant Friend 
that every effort was made to get Indian representatives put on 
this Commission who were impartial. The fact that a very highly 
distinguished and esteemed member of the United Provinces 
Legislative Council made a mistake once, which he offered to with- 
draw, does not, in my opinion show he was a partial inquirer. 

Sir F. Hall: As that offer of withdrawal had been suggested, 
docs not my right hon. Friend think it would have been advisable 
that the Government should have accepted it and not have put 
this gentleman on the Commission ? 

Mr. Montagu : As a matter of fact, altliough it would not 
have affected my judgment on the subject, neither the Govern- 
ment of India nor I knew of this case when he was appointed, 
but I am not going to censure the l^ocal Governments concerned 
when they advised this gentleman a year afterwards that it wa3 
not necessary to make a public withdrawal and that it was suffici- 
ent that he had offered to do .so. 

Commander Bcllairs : ^\orc the GoMi’iimeiil of the Punjab 
asked their o\)inion as to the <iualitications of this gentleman to 
serve on the Commission ! 

Mr. Montagu : That I do not know. I do know that this 
question of tlie unfortunate '==pcech of thi - distinguished Gentleman was 
brought to the notice of the Gn\ ornmont of India after his apixiint- 
mont, by the Oovcrnnicnt of the Punjab, who at the time stated 
that they did not vish on that giound to olqect to his appointment. 

Brigadier-General Dyer— 21 st June 

Colonel Ashley U.v .^(>/^^ ) asked the Secretary of State 
for War whether the Army Council ha\e decided to restore Biigtulicr 

General ])yer to the Army ? . v r , • 

The Secretary of State for War (Mr. Churoliill) : I^o, there is 
no truth in that statement, which has been publ.isUed in a p'Oat 
number of newspapers. Iho Army Council are still aw'aiting a 
sUtement which Brigadier-General Dyer is being allowc<l to submit. 
He expressed au opinion the ho would bo able to make his statement 
by Weduesday last, the lt’>th, but ho iiskod fora few more days 
delay to enable him to complolo his statonieiit. That is how the 
matter stand-s. All .slatomcnis lo the contrary arc without any kind 

of foundation. . 

Colonel Ashley : When the statement is investigated, will tlier 
Army Council bo able to come to a decision on that statement, o 
will there have to be a further Court of Invostigalionl 
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Mr. Churchill: That would be prejudging the di&cussion which 
is going to take place. 

Sir D. Maclean ; In view of what the right hon. Gentleman 
knows of the progress of the proceedings before the Army Council, 
is there any likelihood that the debate on this subject will not take 
take place next Monday? 

Mr. Churchil: Yes. I think that there is a considerable chance 
that we should not be able to have the debate next Monday. AV'o 
certainly ought not to take any course which appears to deny rea- 
sonable facilities for the preparation of the statement, nor do I 
suppose for one moment that there would be any intentional d«lay 
in making the statement; and after that there should be a certain 
period for consideration and discussion by the Army Council. I 
think it quite possible that I shall have to ask my right hon. Friend 
the Leader of the House to make representations to those concerned 
to postpone the discussion for a little longer in both Houses of 
Parliament. 
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Punjab Disturbances 

Brigadier-General Surtees asked the Secretary for India whe- 
ther the Goveniuient of India propose to recognise tlic services 
of those officers, both civil and military, who, in its opiuioii, contt ■ 
buted to the quelling of the disturbances it the Puniab and clsu- 
where in India, by any other method than the general oxi»ros^ion 
of satisfaction mentioned in paragraph of the Govcrriinenl of 
India’s letter on the Hunter Coran^ittee’s Hcpoit ' 

Mr. Montagu : 1 have not received from the Government 

of India any proposal for further recognition. 1 \\ill draw the 
attention of the Government of India to tlio bon. and gallant 
Member’s suggestion. 

Mr. Gwyrine asked the Hocretary of Stale for India whether 
Sir Michael O’Dwyer coiniimnicatcd day by day with the Govern- 
ment of India concerning the various outbreaks in the Punjab and 
the measures taken by General Dyer to deal with them; whether 
this information was submitted forthwith to the India Office ; and 
and if not, for what reason? 

Mr. Montagu: I received daily telegrams from the Govcrriraont 
of India from the beginning of the disturbances up to the middle of 
May. These telegrams embodied the reports of the Punjab Govern- 
ment and, as I have already stated, were all, except two important 
me^ages, communicated to the Press here. General Dy^r was in 
charge in only one area, and there was no mention of him by name 
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in those telegrams, and only one mention of him as General Officer 
Commanding, Amritsar. Some movements of troops that were 
under his command are also reported in those telegrams. 

Mr. Gwyrine : If the right hon Gentleman v^as receiving the 
communications daily from the Government of India, will he say 
why he stated in December that he knew no details except what he 
read in the newspapers 

Mr. Montagu: There has been a great deal of misunderstand- 
ing on the point. I can assure my hon. Friend that what 1 said 
then WMs I rue. T was referring to a (jucstion put by my right' hon. 
Frioiid the Meiuber fur Peebles (Sir D. Maclean) on the publication 
of General Dyer’s evidence in the newspapers'. 1 then stated that 
I had published reports on the occurrences as I received them. If 
my hon. Friend will look at it, he will see that the matters dealt 
wdth in the published newspaper evidence of General Dyer were 
not covered in this report. 

Lieut Colonel Sir F. Plall: Does the right hon. Gentleman 
think that the manner by which this gallant officer has been treated 
is likely to assist ofi[ic(‘rh in general in dealing with outbreaks ? 

Mr. Speaker . I'hat docs not arise out of the (luestion. 

M. Palmer : Is it not a fact that the right hon. Gentleman 
actually told the House that he knew nothing of these occurrences, 
and that he would wire for information with regal’d to them, and left 
the imi)rossion on us that he was entirely ignorant of the whole 
business I 

Mr. Montagu: Perhaps the hon. Member will be good enough 
to look at the official Report on the question and supplementary 
question I answered. Perhaps he will look also at the speech I made 
immediately after the occurrence, and the telegrams which resulted. 
I think then ho will bo in a position to take part in the Debate. 

Mr. Gwynne : Is the right hon. Gentleman aware that he stated 
on 16th December: ‘1 thought 1 said I knew no details until I saw 
the account in the newspapers.’ 

Mr. Montagu: Every report 1 had received from the Govern- 
ment of India, with the exception of the’se two telegrams, was 
published. That is true. The occurrence to which my right hon. 
Friend drew attention was the details of the shooting by General 
Dyer at Amritsar. I had no information on that subject. 

Lieut. Commander Kenworthy; Did the Govornmont of India 
keep the right hon. Gentleman fully informed of events or did the 
telegrams hush up the most important part of the account? 

Mr. Montagu : A great deal of this unfortunate controversy 
has arisen because there is an impression that I was accusing the 
Government of the Punjab or the Government of India of concealing 
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facte. I. never made such an acoftteatfon, and I am prepared to 
defend their conduct in awaiting the[ Committee’s report. 

Mr, Gwynne asked the Secretiiry of State for India on what 
dute he first inteiviewed Sir Michael O’Dwyer in regard to the 
outbreaks at Amritsar and dieciiflJied Geneial Dyer’s action; and 
whether at any time he interviovved Miss Sherwood, who was 
assaulted during the riots, and, if when? 

Mr. Montagu: The answer to the first part is, I think, on the 
30th June, 1916; to the second, yes, on the 7th October, 1919. 

Mr. Gwynne: Will the right, hon. Gentleman explain how it 
was that he was able positively to ;state in December, if lie knew 
from detailed information, both from' .Sir Michael O’Dwyer and Miss 
Sherwood in June, “1 said 1 knew no details until 1 saw the report 
in the papers.” li he sent the report to the papers he must have 
known it- before he saw it in the papers. Is that a correct way of 
giving information to the House' 

Mr. Montagu: 1 suggest that the hon. Member’s question 
shows the wrong headodiiess of tbe whole thing. Miss Sherwood could 
not possibly have given me any infoimation of what General Dyer 
did because this gallant lady had been attached long before all these 
incidents occurred. If the hon. Member wi.shes to accuse me of 
giving false information or making a statement which is not true 
perhaps he will raise the point in Debate, when I shall have an 
opportunity of answering him. 

Mr. Gwynne : 1 shall have great pleasure in asking the right 
hon. Gentleman to explain how it is he' is able to say ho know 
nothing at all of any details when he had seen Sir Michael f)’l^vvyer 
and had all the details from him six months before. 

Mr. Palmer : Does the right’ hon. Goidleman suggest that he 
kew nothing of the Amritsar shooting 'until he road it in the 
Daily Express] 

Mr. Maniagu : No, I never said so. The fact that there had 
been shooting at Amritsar was known to mo and was published to 
the world when it occurred in the telegrams I received from the Gov- 
ernment of India. What I said in December and what I say now, 
is that I had no information as to the details, shooting without 
warning, and shooting to tbe exhaustion of ammunition, and the 
principles upon which General Dyer acted, and so forth. Those 
things came to me as a 8hock;when I read them^ in the newspapers. 

Sir W Joynson-Hicks : When the right hon. Gentleman saw the 
Lieutenant-Governor of the Punjab, why did he not, in Juno 
and at that interview and other interviews, ask him for full fJeteiJsl 

Mr. Montagu : I can answer thdt much 1)otter in Dejmte, mA 
1 skould inrefer to do eo. I have many most important private 
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interviews at the India otftce, and it is very diffcult to keep in ono^g 
head a year lifter exa'etly what occured, bht 1 think I can satisfy 
the House, if not the hon. Member, that everything 1 have said 
is absolutely true, 

Mr Remer: Will the right hon. Gentleman publish the 
account which Miss Sherwood gave him before the Debate 
takes place? 

Mr. Montagu : How can 1 do that six months after I had the 
private interview with Miss Sherwood of which no record was kept ? 
The step 1 took about Miss Sherwood, if the hon. Member wishes 
to know, was to tell, I think, two important London newspapers 
that Miss Sherwood was in London, and that it would be a good 
thing in the public interest if she were interviewed. 1 do not know 
what other steps 1 could have taken. 

On June 23, 1920 Biig*GeneraI Surtees asked Mr. Montagu 
if before the House discussed the affairs of the Punjab, he would lay 
upon the table copies of all memorials, and declarations sent 
by Anglo-Indians to the Viceroy and himself regarding General Dyer. 

Mr. Montagu replied that the only message of the kind he could 
trace was as follows*. — 

Cablet^ram from the European Association of India, recehea m 
London, 9th June 1920 — 

‘The Council of the European Association expresses indignation 
at the despatches of the Secretary of State and the Government of 
India on the Hunter Committee's Report. The Council consider 
the situation in India from 1918 onwards to be much more dangerous 
than is indicated by that Report, and consider that the Government 
of India and the Secretary of State have subordinated justice to 
l^olitioal expediency. They consider that General Dyer was absolutely 
justified at Amritsar in considering the whole situation in India and 
that therefore the doctrine of minimum force does not apply ; that 
General Dyer’s action stopped a revolution ; that the refusal of 
Government to support its officers is destructive of sound government 
and will place all officers in an impossible position in any emergency 
in which responsibility has to be undertaken. The Council asks, 
therefore, that General Dyer should bo exonerated from all blame, 
and should suffer no loss of rank or emoluments, and that Govern- 
meni’t proposal to punish the officers who suppressed the rebellion 
shaH be abandoned.’' 

On June 26th Sir Frederick Hall asked the Prime Minister 
if, ill view of the conflicting statements that had been made 
as to the extent and nature Of the infonp^on furnished to the 
Seereldrjr of for India by Sir Michael O'Dwyer and others with 
regard to the occurrence at Amrlt^ in the spnng of 1919 and 
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the dates at which such information was given, the Government 
would appoint a Select Ckimmittee of the House to inquire into the 
matter and to report after taking all available evidence. 

Mr. Lloyd George replied that he saw no reason for the appoint- 
ment of such a Committee. The matter could be brought up in debate. 

On June 30tK Mr, Rupert Gwynne renewed the attack on 
Mr. Montagu by asking him whether the Punjab disturbances in 
general, and General Dyer’s action at Amritsar in particular, were 
debated at length in the Legislative Council at Simla during September 
1919 , whether reports of these debates were received by him, and 
if so, on what dates. 

Mr. Montagu : The answer to the first part of the question Is in 
the affirmative. Many allegations were made by non-official members 
to which the reply of Government representatives was generally that 
these wore matters on which judgment should be suspended till the 
Committee had reported. The debates were received in two parts 
on the 5th and 12th November. 

Mr. Gwynne • Will the right hon. member say how, if that is 
the case, he could still state in December that he had no information 
on the subject of Amritsar except what he read in the papers. 

Mr. Monti^gu : The hon. member still persists in misquoting. 
What I said on the ir)th December was that 1 had no details of these 
occurrences, not that I had no knowledge whatever. I have given 
accounts to the House. If the hon. member suggests that on re..ding 
the allegations of hon. members of the Legislative Council of India, I 
should have communicated those as authentic to the House whilst 
there was at that moment a Committee of Inquiry sitting, I venture 
to differ from him. 

Sir Richard Cooper : Will the right hon. gentleman say how 
he was able to state positively that he had no information of the 
details when he had read the full account and that the discussion in 
the Legislative Council was a false discussion ? 

Mr. Montagu : I cannot carry on a debate at Question Time 
but what I said was that 1 had no knowledge of the details of the 
occurrences. 

Lieut.-Colonel Croft : Was not the right hon. gentleman 
schocked 1 

Mr. Montagu : Cortiiinly, I think the words I used were that 
the evidence as reported in the newspapers was profoundly disturbing. 
I think those wore the words. 

Mr. Palmer : You said “shocking” 

Mr. Montagu : Well, I accept “shocking.” I had no knowledge 
whatever that General Dyer had made those statements that be was 
reported to have made until I saw the account in the papers* 
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Mr. Gwynne asked the Secretary of State for India whether 
Sir Michael O^Dwyer informed him at his interview on 30th June 
1919, that General Dyer had ordered his troops to shoot on the 
prohibited meeting at Jalianwala Bagh without further warning 
than that already given by him by Proclamation causing death 
casualties to the then estimated extent of 200 persons 

Mr. Montagu : So far as I can state with certainty the details of 
a conversation which took place a year ago, I am confident that 
nothing was said about warning. The casualties as ascertained at 
the time had already been published. 

Mr, Gwynne : Is the right hon. GentlemaJi aware that Sir 
Michael O'Dwyer stated positively that he told the right hon. 
gentleman all the details, and he found he was then so well 
informed, and knew them as well as he did, of the shooting, and the 
casualties and the firing, and the crawling order ; and is ho also 
aware that Sir Michael O’Dwyer wrote to him on 13th December of 
last year directly he saw the accounts in the papers that the right 
hon. Gentleman said he know nothing about it and of the details ? 

Mr. Speaker : The hon. Member has put a fresh seiies of 
ments and I think he ought to give notice of them. 

Dr. Murray asked Mr. Montagu : Do all these questions not 
show that the time has come when the Debate on Amritsar sho 'd 
take pla'JO to settle all these things, and can he not -ly when it will 
take place ? 

Mr, Montagu : The sooner it comes on the better I shall bo 
pleased. I understand that General Dyer's statcnjcnt to the Army 
Council is expected in the War Office to day, and therefore I conli* 
dentjy hope it will be possible to hold the l)c})ate next week. 

On July Ut, 1920 Mr. Bonar Law announced that 
Thursday week, i.e., July 8th had been set apart for the 
Debate on the Vote for the Secretary of Slate (or India. 
Members wanted two days, one, a Supply Day to dis uss the 
Administration of India on the Vote for the Sec. of State for 
India, and another specially for the Amritsar Debate. This the 
Leader of the House could not promise. 

On July 3th Mr. Palmer {by Private Notice) asked I he Secretary 
of State for India whether, in view of the forthconiiug debate on 
the shooting ot Amritsar, he would be willing fo include in a While 
Paper the letter of Sir Michael O^Dwyer dated Delhi, December 
30th, 1919, ^nd his letter marked ^‘private aud confidential/’ which 
was sent in reply. 

The Secretary of State for India replied : I do not think it is 
necessary to issue a White Paper. I propose, however, to circulate 
with the letter of the 30fch December, 1919, and the reply which 
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I caused to bo sont by telegram tbrpugb the Viceroy on the 2nd 
February, 1020. As the name of Sir T. Holdemess has also 
been mentioned in this controversy, I propose tw) add with bis per- 
mission a letter which he addressed to me on the 30th June last. 

Mr. Palmer : Will the document include the letter marked 
private and confidential”? 

Mr. Montagu : t think that the Hon. Member is under a mis- 
apprehension. There was no letter. It was a telegram addressed to 
the Viceroy marked ^‘private and perapnar’ 

Sir W. Joynson Hicks : Will the right hp^J* Gentleman add to 
these papers the report of the Brigade-Major which has been referred 
to all through the Hunter Commission, but has not been published in 
the papers so far as I can gather 1 

Mr. Montagu : I dp not think that I can promise to publish any 
special papers in answer to a question asked without notice) but if 
a question is put down to-morrow I will answer it. 

The following are the dociiments referred to r 

Sir M. 0*D%vyer's Letter to Mr. Montagu 

Army in India Committee, 

Delhi, 30-31 December, 1019. 

Dear Mr. Montagu, 

Since I wrote last week Beuter has been cabling summaries of 
the discussions in Parliament of the Punjab disturbances. I endoso 
one 01 these dated London, 16th December, which report the Secre- 
tary of State as saying inkr alia^ “ he did not know the details (of 
th^ Amritsar occurrences) until he saw (the) reports in the news- 
papers.'' That telegram has led many people here to ask me if, when 
i reached England at the end of June, I took any action to inform 
the India Office of the position at Amritsar and elsewhere. The 
Press here, too, has been asking whether Meston and I, when wo 
got home, did anything to explain the situation in India. 

At the time I got home I probably knew as much about the 
Punjab situation as any one in India or England, and I would not 
like you or any one else to think that I kept anything back, You 
wjll remember that you were good enough to give me two long inter- 
views on 30fch June (two days after I arrived), and on 24th July 
(those dates I get from my diary), a few days before I left town. 
On one or both of those occasions wo wont over all the main facts of 
Dyer’s action at Amritsar, and the impression I then formed was 
that the India Office knew as much about all the material facts as 
I did. 

I have a distinct recollection (tho^h. my diary is silent on this 
point) that at our conversation of 30th June I brought out the fact 
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18tt feifev!»g atrea'djr formally warnedmi^le 

tiNaJii® woiiM dii^se aiiy gathering by force, did not tSmlic it 
llfce«wff to givo any fuTther warning to the gatheiings which asfeeiai- 
WflKi aa hour oir two later in defiance of his proclamation. I certain- 
ly ox|^^ned then that two Bril^sh police officers were with bifn 
when he fired and that the District Magistrate thinking a gathering 
in of the proclamation impossible, had gone off to look 

after the 80 panic-striken women and children who had been col- 
lected in the Fort for safety after the murder of Europeans on tho 
10th. I also said that Dyer's rough estimate of the death casualties 
was 200 ; blit my memory was not clear as to whether he had fired 
liOO^r 1600 rounds. 

The question of Dyer’s so-called ‘crawling’ order was irot dis- 
I said it was quite indefensible, that I had asked for its 
oaocollatkm directly 1 saw it, and so had the Commander-in-Chief, 
and tny recollection is that you told me you had gathered this from 
copies of my letters to the Viceroy which ho had soiit on to you. 
Alter i^iog you on the 30th June I went on to see Sir T. 
Holdernass, and a few days later I saw Lord Sin ha. I endeavoured 
to explain to them, as clearly as I could, the whole situation in the 
Punjab, and specially in Amritsar. I gathered from them also that 
Indi^ Office was already in possession of all the main facts though 
in^ some respects I was able to offer further explanation, o. g., as to 
the necessity of sending aeroplanes to Gujranwala, the exclusion of 
legal practitioners, and the treatment in gaol of the Editor of tho 
Tr^ne regarding which Lord Siriha had received many letters and 
telegrams. Possibly Reuter’s summary, as quoted above may bo giving 
to us here an incorrect impression. But, in any case, you will, I 
am sure, forgive me for trying — perhaps needlessly — to make it clear 
that I endeavoured to put the Secretary of State and tho India 
Office in possession of such knowledge as I had. You may remember 
too, that I stated to you on tho 30lh June, a fact which was not 
perhaps mentioned in the telegrams from India and may not have 
been reported at the time, that the aviator at Gujranwala, on the 
Hth April, seeing tho English Church in flames, bad, very wrongly, 
dropped a bomb close to a mosque in tho town, but, fortunately, it 
did not explode. In writing all this I am less concerjiod with my 
owu responsibility in the matter than with how others may be affect- 
ed! by any misunderstanding or obscurity. 

Dyer, at the first interview I had with him (ou the 16th April), 
told me everything alx)ut the Amritsar events on 13th April as frankly 
and ^ tke limited time I could spare him— when there was 

rebellfou(!l) all round—albwed. I did my best to report his version, 
with my own comments to you and oth©*s of the India Office on tie 
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very first opportunity. If I did not do so fully or clearly enough then 
the fault is certainly not his, but yests either with me or with those 
who were questioning me But, as 1 have said above, there was 
oven as far back as 30th June, little room for doubt as to the sub- 
stantial facts, namely, the cii cumstances in which he opened and 
maintained fire on the prohibited assembly on the 13th April, cover- 
ing death casualties which, at the time, ho estimated roughly at 200 
but which up to date inquiries put at 379. 

Yours sincerely, 

(8d.) M. F. O^Dwyku. 

Telegram from the Secretary of State for India to the 
Viceroy, dated 2nd February, 1920. 

Prioate and personal^ — Following tor O’Dwyer. I have received 
your letter of the 31st, December. Of course, I need hardly say 
that in the House of Commons I was not referring to conversations 
of which no record is kept and which cannot be a substitute for 
official information, nor did I make any complaint ; indeed, I ex- 
plained, and have explained frequently since, that 1 thought it was 
(^uite natural that I slioidd have received no detailed information. 
Let mo say that I ccrtainl) do not hold you in any way responsible, 

I have no recollection of, and such notes as I took do not contain, 
any statement about the t\so British police otiicers. But in any case 
the details I was referring to wen* those ; That Dyer is reported to 
have stated in his evidcnc(3 that the crowd might have disi’orsed 
without his tiring on them, that ho fired without warning, and that 
he stopped firing because his ammunition was exhausted. I do nob 
remember that you over dealt with these things, 

Letter of Sir W. T. Holderiicss 

3()lh dune, 1920. 

“Dear Mr. Montagu, 

As I am mentioned in Sir M. O’Dwycr’s letter of Sth Juno, 
which appoared’in fhe Morn.ing Post of tith June, {for this letter' See 
Punjab Unrest --Before d After/' App, P. 251) as one of the ofiiciala 
of the lauia Otrice who were fully informed liy him duritig the 
summer of 1919 of the di.sordcrs which had occurred in the Punjab 
in April of that year, and in particular of the circumstances of the 
action taken liy General Dyer (o disperse the crowd assembled in the 
Jallianwalla Bagb, I think it right, in justice to myself, to submit* 
to you a few remarks on so much of his letter as concerns myself. 

^‘Sir M, 0’Dwy(3r writes, “I put all my information at the dis- 
posal of the Secretary of State, and also of Lord Sinha, Sir T. 
Holdernoss and others at the liwlia Ofiice. The impression I then 
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formed (in June and July last) was that as regards all the main 
facts the India Office was quite as fully informed as 1 was ; though I 
was naturally able to explain certain points, e. g.y the reasons for 
using aeroplanes at Gujranwala, for the exclusion of legal practi- 
tioners from other pro\inces by the Martial Law authorities, etc.” 

. . . . “Indeed, all that time, my endeavour was to 

impress upon the authorities at the India Office the gra^ity of the 
situation in the Punjab, which to my mind they liad not sufficiently 
realised.” 

“Losvor down he (pnih's from a IcHer dated ."lOth DccendiOi’ 1910 
which he wrote from India to the Secretary of State, in wliich llio 
following passage occurs : ‘Dyer at the fir'^t intcr\iew I had with 
him on the Kith April, told me thing as fraiilvly and fully as 

the limited time J could spare him (u hen there was a lebellion all 
around, would allow. 1 did my host to nq^cat liis \ersion, with my 
own views ai.d con)ment>, to you and t(i otlu'rs at the India Office 
on the very first opportunity. If I did not do fully enough, 
then the fault is certainly not his, liul rests eitlu'r ^^ith mo or with 
those who were questioning me. Put. as 1 ha\f‘ already '^iiid, there 
wa.s ovei» as far Imeh as .‘iOth Juma little room for d<Mi)>t as to the 
substantial facts, the rircum^tuin'cs in wlii^h In' oi'cned and 

maintained lire on the prohibited assenddy on Kbh A\ril, causing 
death casualties which at the time he roughly put at aliout ‘JOO, hut 
which the complete up to date enquiries pul at 

“I gather that the intciwiew whiidi Sir M. 0''I)\'ycr had 
with (loneral Dyer was limited to a <juarler of an luan*, ai d that 
when Sir M. (bl)wyor left India in May tlie Punjal* (b)\ ernn.ent 
was still awaiting Ooncral Dy(M''s Ib'port. (5t^; Hunter Committee 
Report), Gi'iioral Doer’s Peport was not mailo nil August, K/19., 
It is this Report that contains the passage wldch gi\cs the 
key to General Idyei’s action and which is the centre (d the eoi tio- 
vorsy to which his action has gi^en rise, “it was no long( r a 
question of merely dispersing the (rowd, hut one of I'rodiuuffg a 
sufficient moral effect, from a military point of view, i.ot only on 
those who wore present, hut more especially throughout the Punjab. 
There could ho no <iuostion of undue severity.” (Hunter Com- 
mittee’s Report, page *K).) Up to the time I remaimM] in the 
India Office, General l)>cr a Report had not reached it. 

“I ha(l the privilege of frequent conversations with .Sir M, 
(VDwyor during the summer of 1919, and learnt fnun him many 
particulars regarding the disorders in the Punjab that horo out his 
view that the situation had been one of extreme gravity. As regards 
General Dyer’s handling of the Amritsar riots, 1 have a clear re- 
collection that Sir M. O’ Dwyer justified the casualties (then thought 
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^ be aboul 200 killed) by the necessity for dispersing a SbstileiHid 
dangerous mob, inflamed by the license and savagery \yhich fdT 
several clays had prevailed in the city and for regaining c<)ntr0l 
over the populace. But 1 have no recollection that he considered 
the force employed to have been iu excess of the immediate neces- 
sities of the case, and deliberately exorcised in excess with the 
distinct object of producing a moral effect throughout the province. 
My recollection is fortified by the astonishment which 1 felt on 
reading the report of General Dyer’s evidence which appeared in 
the Times bf 15th December. I was by that time aware that a 
bitter controversy had arisen in India over circumstances of the 
Jallianwalla Bagh affair, and that the exact incidents were in dispute 
between the National Congress party and the Government. But 
the details given by General Dyer to tho Commission came to me 
as a great surpri.su and were entirely unexpected. 

“In conclusion, 1 would like to say, that if I had been called 
upon diirifig the s^ummer or autumn of 1919 to prepare a statement 
for publication regarding the Jalliaiiwalla Bagh incident, and had 
framed it on the information verbally received from Sir M. O’Dwyer 
and on the scanty information transmitted by the Government of 
India, tho narrative would have been of a different complexion from 
the account of the facts given by General Dyer. It would not and 
could not have included the critical foature.s on which discussion has 
since centred. Gn tho publication of General Dyers evidence, the 
India Office would assuredly have been taken to task if it had fore- 
stalled the Committee’.^ inquiries by publishing an imperfectly, and 
as some persons would have considered, misleading account of what 
actually harl happened. The Government of India in their despatch 
forwarding tlni Cornrnitleo’.s Kei>orfc say that in view of tho fact that 
a Committee was about to make a formal investigation, they had 
delibez'atuly refrained from instituting j>re]iminary inquiries. The 
India Office took tho .same view and 1 venture to think that its 
reticonoo has Izeen ju-^tified by tho event. 

“It in perhaps superfluous to say that I kept you fully informed 
of my conversations with Sir M. O’ Dwyer. My recollection is that 
while rooogriising tho groat value of the information placed by him 
at your disposal, you wore as impressed as I was with the inadequacy 
of our knowledge of what really happoned at Amritsar and else- 
where, with tho conflicting character of the rumours and assertions 
appearing in the Indian and Anglo-Indian press, and with the 
necessity for awaiting a full inquiry on the spot by a strong 
Committee. 

Yours ..sincerely, 

(Sd.) T. W. Hotoigitilss. 
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On 7tK July 1920, the day before the famous Amritsar 
Debate k the House of Commons, the Dycrites raised a howl 
against Mr, Montagu and plied him with questions. 

Sir \V. Joynson Hicks began the heckling ]»y asking Mr. 
Montagu whether he would publish the Report of Major Briggs, 
the Brigade maior to General Dyer, which was refused publication by 
the Hunter Committee owing to the death of the writer. Mr. Montagu 
said that the documeat refered to was not admitted as evidence by 
Lord Hunter’s Committee and had never been communicated officially. 
It was appended to the statement submitted by General Dyer to the 
Army Council and will l>e published with that statement. 

Then Viscount Ciirzon and others asked whether all witnesses 
included General Dyer calle<l before the Hunter Committee was given 
an open opportunity of correcting the report of their evidence. 
Mr. Montagu could not give a definite reply, but said that Gen. 
Dyer’s statement has been published. 

Sir AV. Joynson-Hicks asked by private notice whether Mr. 
Montagu was in a position to announce the decision of the Army 
Council in reference to General Dyer and if, and when, he proposed 
to publish General Dyer’s statement. 

Mr. Churchill {War Minister) : I am about to lay a paper on 
the table of the House in dummy which w’ill, I hope, enable hon. 
members to be in possession of General Dyer’s statement in time 
for the debate to-morrow. With regard to the decision of the Army 
Couficil, they came to the follow’ing conclusion: — 

The Amy Council Dedtion 

‘*The Army Council have considered the report of the 
Hunter Committee, together with the statement which Brigadier- 
General Dyer has, by their directions, submitted to them., They 
consider that inspite of the great difficulties of the position in 
which this officer found himself on April 13th, 1919, at Jallianwala 
Biigh, ho cannot be acquitted of an error of judgment. They 
observe that the Commander-in-Chief in India has removed Briga- 
dier-Genl. Dyer from his employment ; that he has been informed 
that no further employment will be offered him in India; that ho 
has, in consequence, reverted to half-pay, and that the Selection 
Board in India have passed him over from promotion. These decisions 
the Army Council accept. They do not consider that further employ- 
ment should l>o offered to Brigadier-General Dyer outside India. 

Mr. Churobill also said that they have also considered whether 
any further aotiou of a diseiplinary nature is required from the Army 
Council. In view of all the eiroumstances they do not feel called upon 
from the military point of view, with which they are alone concernedt 
to take any further action. 

60 
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Sir W. Joynson-Hicks: la my right hon. friend prepared to endorse 
the action of tlie Army Council and is he also prepared to defend it 
here to-morrow? 

Mr. Churchill : Yes, certainly. 

Lieut* Colonel Croft : Is it not a fact that General Dyer, after 
these events happened, was employed to take part in the operations 
in Afghanistan? 

The Speaker: The hon. and gallant gentleman is asking a 
question which has been answered before. 

Commander Bellairs : Will hon. Members be precluded from 
moving the adjournment of the House with regard to the War 
Office decision at a later stage, in view of the fact that the discussion 
to morrow is on the India Office Vote? 

The Speaker: I can only answer in the well-known Parlia- 
mentary phrase “Wait and see” fliOnd laughter in whieh Mr. 
Asquith joined). 

Sir W. .loyson flfeks asked Mr. Montagu how many appeals 
had been referred to the Privy Council by persons convicted of 
rebellion, murder, and other serious offences during the Punjab distur- 
bances ; what had been the result of the appeal which had been 
heard ; and what steps he was taking to defend the remainder. 

Mr. Montagu : There have been six appeals of 52 persons. 
One appeal of 21 persons has been heard and dismissed. The re- 
maining five are ponding. If proceeded with, counsel of standing will 
be retained to defend them in accordance with the usual \ ractice. 
My right hon. friend the Attorney GeneriU was one of those who acted 
in this behalf in the appeal which was dismissed. 

Sir W. Joynson-Hicks : May I ask what is the position of 
the appeals? Are they going to be proceeded with or not? 

Mr.r Montagu: That depends upon the appellants. My legal advisers 
have, 1 think, pressed that the appeals should l>e proceeded with. 

Dt. Muhammed Bashir 

Replying to Sir W. Joynson Hicks and Colonel Yate with 
reference to the case of Dr, Muhammed Bashir, Mr. Montagu said 
that Dr. Muhammed Bashir was sentenced to death by a Martial Law 
Commission in the Amritsar Leaders' case, which included the 
charge against him of inciting the mob in the attack on the National 
Bank. The sentence was reduced by Sir Edward Mackgan, 
Lieutenant-Governor of the Punjab, to one of six years' rigorous 
imprisonment. The two High Court Judges appointed to examine 
eases tried by Martial Law Courta agreed that the part of the case 
against the jdootor relating to the events at the National J^nk rested 
ohi this uncorroborated , testimony of an approver ; one Ju^ uras 
of the opinion that there was sufficient evidenoe to justify aeon? io> 
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tio» for waging war only, but the other Judge would not admit the 
sufficiency of the evidence to justify a conviction at all The Punjab 
Government, ip the circumstances, recommended the release of 
Dr. Muhammed Bashir and the Government of India accepted 
these recommendations. 

Sir W, Joynson-Hicks : Can the right hon. gentleman say 
what the conditions were, whether they had been fulfilled and 
whether this gentleman who was convicted, sentenced to death, and 
let out, is the leader of an agitation in the Punjab against this 
country ? 

Mr. Montagu : The conditions were (1) that during the 
remaining term of sentence he would not commit or abet the commis- 
sion of an offence against the State or public tranquility, (2) that during 
the same period ho would not directly or indirectly take part in any 
movement directed against the State or public tranquility, or likely to 
lead to the commission of any offence of the nature described above. 
If any of these conditions be not, in the opinion of the Local Govern- 
ment, fulfilled, the Local Government may cancel the suspension 
of the sentence. The hon. member will perceive that, under the terms 
of the condition, the l.»ocal Government have full discretion to act, 
and I would prefer to leave it to the Local Government to act. 

Colonel Yate : Do the Government of India think it right to 
go against four judges and is it likely to uphold the judiciary oi' India 
when four judges out of five condemn a man and the Government 
of India order his release ? 

Mr. Gwynne asked Mr. Montagu if when he first beard of the 
Amritsar occurences he thought it a matter for immediate inquiry 
and if so w’hy he did not arrange for the commission to commence 
proceedings before 29th October. 

Mr. Montagu : As I stated in this House on the 22nd May, 
1919, the Viceroy had always contemplated an inquiry and in the 
first week of that month he intimated this fact to me. I said, 
however, on the same date “Lot us talk of an inquiry when we have 
put the fire out." Any subsequent delay was due to climatic 
conditions and to the obvious difficulties in selecting and arranging 
for such a Committee. 

Mr. Gwynne : Will the right bon. gentleman say on what date 
he considered the fire to be put out t* 

Mr. Montagu : I would not like to say that accurately in 
answer to a supplementary question, but 1 would suggest to the hon. 
member that it was certainly not before martial law. 

Mr. Gwynne : Does the right hon. gentleman suggest it 
reasonable, taking into consideration all that he has said, to wait 
from Apriruntil the end of October before proceedings were started t 
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Mr. Montagu : I understand that that is one o£ the charges 
which the bon. member will make in the debate. You cannot hold 
an inquiry of this kind in the Punjab during the hot weather^ and 
you cannot ask people to serve on an inquiry the date of which has 
not yet been fixed, 

Mr. 6 Wynne rose — 

Mr. Speaker : The hon. member had better wait until to- 
morrow, Ho is in danger of spoiling his case by this preliminary 
canter. 

Nevertheless Mr. Gwynne continued his cross-examination and 
next asked Mr. Montagu if it was his intention to publish the 
evidence of all the witnesses examined by the Committee^ or, exi>ect' 
ed the House to form an opinion on extracts from evidence of a 
few witness, as set fmrth in the Blue Book Cmd G81. 

Mr. Montagu : The evidence of witnesses examined by the 
Hunter Committee has been published and is on sale, except that 
of three witnesses heard in camera.’' Members weio informed, on 
a slip attached to the Keport, which has been distributed, that copies 
of evidence would bo supplied on application to the India Olfice. 

Mr. Gwynne : la the right hon, gentleman aware that I have 
applied twice in the ^ oto office for a copy of the evidence, and have 
been unable to get one ! 

Mr. Montagu : Nobody can regret muro than I do the mis' 
iurlunes of the hon. member. 1 will sec that he gets a copy of the 
evidence this afternoon. 

Mr. Gwynne: Does not the right hon. gentleman think it is 
very important that we should all have it ^ Is it not usual for bon. 
jnoinbors to be able to get evidence of all important Commissions and 
inquiries in this hou.so 

Colonel Wedgwood . Will the right hon. gentleman lot me hu\c 
a coi>y too 'i 

Mr. Montagu : There arc, I think, five volumes. If I printed 
ami distributed them all to every hon. member 1 should be accused 
of unnecessary expenditure. If the hon. member has found any 
diftlmlty in getting the evidence, it is rather remarkable that ho 
waits till the day before the debate is to take place. , 

Mr. Gwynne said : Mr. Montagu must know that it is usual to 
send round such evidorjco. Continuing his «(uestion» Mr, Gwynne 
asked Mr, Montagu at what date and through what source he 
eventually bocame aware of the details of the ocourronoes at 
Amritsar. 

Mr. Montagu : Brigadier-General Dyer's own Keports were first 
received at the India Office in January, 1920, and! the Committee's 
iieport at the end of March. Earlier official repors had not given 
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the details in nueatioii. It was in the previous December that I 
read a newspaper cablegram reading what Brigadier-General Dyer 
had said in evidence. 

Mr. Gwynne : Will the right hon. gentleman kindly answer 
my question, which was, from what source he eventually kept 
himself informed as to the details of the occurrence ? 

Mr. Montagu : Perhaps the hon. member will be good 
enough to study carefully the printed report of the answer I have 
just read to the House. 

Colonel Yate : Can the right hon. gentleman explain why 
the Government of India did not send home General Dyor^s Eeport ? 

Mr. Si)eaker : That does not arise out of the question. 

Mr, Remor asked Mr. Montagu whether the contents of the lead- 
ing Indian newspapers containing comments on the Amritsar disturb- 
ances and evidence given before the Hunter Commission were 
cabled to him, and particularly whether a full Report of General 
Dyers evidence Insforo the Hunter Commission on 19th November 
was cabled to him ; if they were not cabled, on what date the news- 
papers published from April to July were received : and whether ho 
made a careful study of them. 

Mr. Montagu : I do not think it is a part of the duty of 
Ministers to exi»laiii what newspapers they read and with what 
attention they read them, 

Mr. Kcmer further asked whether ho would sla^e the names of 
the two London newspapers he asked to intor\iew Miss Sherwood in 
October last. Mr. Montagu s reply was : No. Sir, I do not think it 
necessary to give tios information. 

Mr. Gwynne asked if there was any reason to believe that the 
tribal risings in April and May 1919 had any connection with the 
disturbances throughout India and especially Punjab. 

Mr. Motiliigu replied that ho was not in a position to add 
anything to the information given in paragraph 22 of Chapter XI of 
the Hunter Re^wt. 

Brig.-Goii. Surtees asked Mr. Montagu if ho bad received any 
reports from Afganistan and the border tribes, as to the activity of 
Bolshevik agents in those countries, and if that was resulting in 
a dangerous effervescence directed against British rule in India ; and 
if he had found Bolshevik agents working in the more disturbed 
portion of that Lmpirc. 

Mr. Montagu : 1 have received report-s on Bolshevik activities 
in the regions mentioned in the question. I know the Government 
of India are carefully watching the projiaganda, which is, of course, 
dangerous in any country. I am consulting them as to the publica 
tiou Qf a sUdeuient on the subject. 



The Amritsar Debate 

In the House ol Commons 

Supply Day — 8th July 1920 

The House went into Committee of Supply Mr. Whitley 
in the Chair. On the vote of <£53, 500 to defray the charges 
up to March 31, 1921, for the contributions towards the cost 
oi the Department of the Secretary of State for India — 

Mr. Montagu said ; The motion that you have just read from 
the Chair is historic. For the first time in the history of this House 
the Committee have had an opportunity of voting or of paying the 
salary of the Secretary of State for India, and it is signalized by a 
very large desire for a reduction. (Laughter.) I gather that the 
intention is to confine the debate to the disturbances which took 
place in India last year. That l^eing so, after more careful consider- 
ation, not only of the circumstances in this House, but of the situa- 
tion in India, I have come to the conclusion that I shall l>cst dis- 
charge my Imperial duty by saying very little indeed. The situa- 
ticii in India is very serious owing to the events of last year and 
owing to the controversy which has arisen upon them. 1 am in the 
position of having stated my views and the views of His ]VIaie&t>^s 
Government, of which I am the spokesman. The dispatch which 
has been published and criticised was drawn up by a Cabinet Com- 
mittee and appoved by the whole Cabinet. I have no desire to 
withdraw from or to add to that dispatch, b^ery single body, ci\il 
and military, which has been charged with the discussion of this 
lamentable affair, has come, generally speaking, to the same conclu- 
sion. The question before the Committee this afternoori is whether 
they will endorse the position of His Majesty ^ Gk)vernnient, of the 
Hunter Committee, of the Commander-in-ebief in India, and of the 
Army Council or whether they will desire to censure them. I hoi>c 
the debate will not take the shape of a personal criticism of the 
personnel of any of them. It is so easy to quarrel with the judge 
whon you do not agree with his judgment. 

Sir EL Carson : — And with an officer too. 

Mr. Montagu. — The Hunter Committee which was chosen after 
the rnost careful consideration with one single desire and motive to 
get a tribunal impartial to discharge. the most thankless duty to the 
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best of their ability, was, I maintain, such a body. I resent very 
much the insolent criticisms that have been passed either on the 
European members, civil and military, or upon the distinguished 
Indian members, each of whom has a record of loyal and patriotic 
public service. The real issue can be stated in one sentence, and 
.1 will content myself by asking the House one question. If an 
officer iustifies his conduct, no matter how gallant his record is — and 
everybody knows how gallant General Dyer's record is — by saying 
that there was no (luestion of undue severity, that if his means had 
been greater the casualties would have been greater, and that the 
motive was to teach a moral lesson to the whole of the Punjab, I 
say without hesitation, and I would ask the Committee to contradict 
me ‘if I am wrong, because the whole matter turns upon this, that 
it is a doctrine of terrorism. (Lieutenant-Commander Kenworthy 
— Prus'^iani'iin.) If you agree to that, you justify everything that 
General liycr did. (b)ce you are entitled to liavc regard neither to 
the intentions nor to the condu^’t of a particular gathering, Imt to 
shoot and to go on sliooting with all the horrors that were involved 
in order to teach somebody else a lesson, you are embarking on 
terrorism to which there is no end. (Cheers.) 

I say further, that when you pass an order that all Indians must 
crawl pivst a particular place, when you pass an order to say that all 
Indians must forcibly or voluntarily salaam any officer of His Majesty 
the King, you are enforcing racial humiliation. I say, thirdly, that 
when you take selected schoolboys from a school, guilty or innocent, 
and whip them publicly, when you put up a triangle where an out- 
rage, which wo all deplore, has taken place and whip people before 
they have been convicted, when you flog a wedding party, you are 
indulging in frightfulness, and there is no other adequate word which 
could describe it. 

If the Committee follows me on these three assertions, and I 
shall be only too glad if there be any answer, this is the choice 
and this is the question which the Committee has put to it to-day 
. before coming to an answer. Dismiss from your mind, I beg of you, 
all personal questions. 1 have been pursued for the last three months 
by some people and by some journals with personal attack, I do not 
propose to answer them to-day. Are you goirg to keep your hold 
upon India by lerrcrism, racial humiliation and subordination, 
and frighlfulness, ci are you geirg to rest it upon the goodwill 
and the growing goodwill of the people of your Indian Empire! I 
believe that to be the whole question at issue. If you decide in 
favour of the latter course, well, then you have got to enforce it. It 
is no use one Session passing a groat Act of Parliament which, 
whatever its merits or demerits, procoede<l on the principle of 
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paTtriership for India in the British Common wealth, and then allow- 
ing your administration to depend upon terrorism. You have got to 
act in every Department, civil and military, unintermittently upon 
a desire to recognise India as a partner fn your Commonwealth. You 
have got to safeguard your administration on that Order passed hy 
the British Parliament. Yon have got to revise any ohsolete ordi- 
nance or law which infringes the principles of libertv^ which you have 
inculcated into the educated classes in India. 

That is one choice, to adhere to the decision that you put in 
your legislation when you are criticising the administration. There is 
the other choice, to hold India by the sword, to recognise terro- 
rism as part of your weapon, as part of your armament to guard 
British honour and British life with callousness about Indian 
hononr and Indian life. India is on your side in ensuring order. 
Are you on India’s side in ensuring that order is enforced with 
the canons of modern love of liberty in the British democracy ! There 
has been no cirticism of any officer, however drastic his action was 
in any province outside the Punjab. There were 37 instances of 
firirjg during the terrible, dangerous disturbances of last year. The 
Government of India and His Majesty's Government have approved 
36 cases and only censured one. censured one because, however good 
the motive, I believe that it infringed the principle which has 
always animated the British Army and infringed the principles upon 
which our Indian Empire has been built. 

Mr. Palmer — It saved a mutiny. 

Mr. Montagu. — Somebody says that it saved a mutiny. 

Captain AY. Benn. — Do not answer him. 

Mr. Montagu — The great objection to the rule of force is that 
you pursue it without regard to the people who suffer from it and that 
having once tried it you must go on, and that every time an incident 
happens you are confronted with the increasing animosity of the 
people who suffer. There is no end to it until the people in whose 
name we are governing India, the people of this country, and the 
national pride and sentiment of the Indian people, rise together in 
protest and terminate your rule in India as being impossible on 
modern ideas of what an Empire means. 

The Alternative to Terrorism 

There is an alternative policy which when I assumed office I com- 
mended to this House and which this House has supported until to day. 
It is to put the coping stone on the glorious work which England has 
accomplished in India by leading India to a complete free partnership 
in the British Commonwealth, — tossy to India : “We hold British 
lives sacred, but we hold Indian lives sacred too. (Cheers). We 
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want to safeguard British honour by protecting and safeguarding 
India too, that our institutions shall be gradually perfected whilst 
protecting you and ourselves against revolution and anarchy in order 
that they commend themselves to you/’ There is a theory abroad 
on the part of those who have criticised His Majesty’s Government 
upon this issue that an Indian is a person who is tolerable so long as 
ho will obey your orders, (Cries of ‘Xo,’'‘*Shamo” and “Withdraw”) 
])ut if once ho joins the educated class, if once he thinks for himself, 
if once he ‘ takes advantage of the educational facilities which you 
have provided for him, if once he imbibes the ideas of individual 
liberty which are dear to the Briti.-.h people, why then, you class him 
a'’ an educated Indian and as an agitator. (Cheers.) What a terrible 
and cynical vorrlict on the whole ' 

Mr. C. Palmer. — What a terrible speech ’ 

Mr. Montagu, — As you grind your machinery and turn your 
graduate out of the l-niversity you are going to club him as beloi g- 
ing, at any rate, to the class from \vhich your opponents come 
(Hon. Members — *‘Xo.'’) 

Colonel Ashley. — On a point of order. May I ask the right hon, 
gentleman to say against whom is he making his accusation 1 

The Chairman. That is not a point of order. IVe are here to 
hear dirferent points of view, and all points of view. (Cheers) 

Brigadier-General ('ockorill — On that point of order, Mr. 
Cliairmaii, arc wo not here to discuss the case of Geutral Dyer ? 
M hat is the reIo\ancy of these remarks to that ! 

'I'lio Chairman called on Mr. Montagu to resume his speech. 

Mr. Mont<igu.- If any of my arguments strike anybody as 
irrelevant — 

Mr. Palmer. — You arc making an incendiary speech. 

Mr. Montagu — The whole point of my observations is directed 
to this one (juestion, that there is one theory upon which I think 
General Dyer acted, the theory of terrorism and the theory of 
subordination. (Cheers.) There is another theory, that of part- 
nership, and I am trying to justify the theory endorsed by this 
House last year. 1 am suggesting to this House that the Act of 
Parlianiejjt is useless unless you enforce it both in the keeping of 
order, arid in the administration. (Cheers.) I am trying to avoid any 
discussion of details which do not to my mind affect that broad issue. 

I am going to submit to this House this question, on which I 
would suggest, with all respect, they should vote : Is your theory of 
rule in India the ascendancy o! one race over another, of domination 
and subordination — (Hon. Members, — “No'*) — or is your theory that 
of. partnership ? If you are applying domination as your thcoljf 
then it follows that you must use the sword with incretiSihs 
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severity — (Hou. Members — “No*0 — until you are driven out of the 
country by the united operation of the civilised world. (Cheers 
and interruption.) (An Plon. Member — “Bolshevism’’)* If your 
theory is justice and partnership, then you will condemn a soldier, 
however gallant (Mr. Palmer, — “Without trial”) who says that 
there is no question of undue severity, and that he is teaching a 
moral lesson to the whole country. That condemnation, as I said 
at the beginning, has been meted out by everybody who has con- 
sidered this question, civil and military. As far as I know, no 
reputable Indian has suggested any punishment, any vindictiveness, 
or anything more than the repudiation of the principles upon which 
these acts were committed. I invito this House to choose and I 
believe that the choice they make is fundamental to a continuance 
of the British Empire and vital to the con t if) nation, pcrnia?jont I 
believe it can be, of the connexion between this country and 
India. (Cheers.) 

Sir E. Carson. — I think upon rejection, that my right hon. 
friend who has just addressed the House will see that the 
kkid of speech, he has made is uot one that is likely in any 
sense to settle this unfortunate ([uestion. (Cheers.) My right 
hon. friend, with great deference to him, cannot settle artificially 
the issue which we have to try. He has told us that the only 
issue is as to whether we are in favour of a policy of terrorism and 
insults towards our Indian fellow subjects, or, whotlnu* we are 
in favour of partnership with them in the Empire. What on earth 
has that to do with it? (Cheers.) (lieutenant Commander 
Kenworthy. — “Everything.”) I should have thought that the matter 
we are discussing is so grave both to this country and to onr policy 
in India that we might, at all events, have expected a Minister of 
the Crown would have approached the matter in a much calmer 
spirit than he has done (Cheers.) 

An lion. Member. — He ought to resign. 

An Hon. Member. — So should Twister. (Interruption.) 

The Chairman. — All round the House there seems to I>e a 
hek of understanding as to the seriousness of this matter. Lot me 
remind the House that this* is the first occasion on which we have 
hod these Indian FIstimates — that is to say, the salary of the 
Secretary of State — by deliberate act of the House, and for public 
reasons — put on the British Estimates, and we ought, I think, to 
recognise that occasion. (Cheers.) 

Sir E. Carson. — If I thought that the real issue was that which 
was stated by my right hon. friend, I would not take part in this 
<]0bate. There would be no dissension from the proposition that 
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he has laid down in this House. (Cheers.) But it does not follow 
because you lay down a general proposition of that kind that you 
have brought those men, on whom you are relying in extremely 
grave and difficult circumstances as your officers in India, within 
the category that you yourself are pleased to lay down. As to 
whether they do come within those categories io the real question. 
My right hon. friend begs the question. (Cheers.) After all, let 
us even in the House of Commons, try to be fair, some way or 
other, to a gallant officer of 34 years’ service — (Colonel Wedgwood — 
Five hundred people w'ero shot) — without a blemish upon his 
record, and whatever you say, and mind you this will have a great 
deal of effect on the conduct of officers in the future as to whether 
or not they will bear the terrible responsibility, which they have 
not asked for, but which you have put upon them — we may at least 
try to be fair and to recognise the real position in which this 
officer is placed. (Cheers.) So far as I am concerned, 1 wr'idd 
like, at the outset, to 8a> ihat I do not believe for a moment it is 

possible in this House, nor would it be right, to try this office r 

(Cheers.) To try this otiiccr, who puts forward his defence ah 1 

saw it for the first time an hour ago, would be a matter whn h 

would take many days in this House. Therefore, you cannot do 
it *, but wo have a right to ask : Has he ever had a fair trial ? ai d 
to put this furl her tjucstion before you bicak him and ser d him 
into disgrace . Is ho going to have a fair trial ? 

You talk of the great principles of liberty which you have 
laid down. Ceneral Dyer has a right to be brought within those 
])rinciph\s of liberty, and he has no right to be broken on the ipse 
dixit oi any Commission or Committee, however great, unless he 
has been fairlv tried — and he has not been tried, — (Cheers) Do 
look upon the position in which you have put an officer of this kitid. 
You send him to India, to a district seething with rebell'OJ aul 
anarchy. \'ou send him there without any assistance what< \«*r 
from the civil Government, because the Commission have found 
that the condition of affairs was such in this district that the ri\il 
GovernmoTit was in abeyance, and even the magistrate, as represen- 
ting the civil power, who might have been there to direct this 
officer, had gone away on another duty. I cannot put the 
matter better than it was put before the Legislative Council of 
India on Septmnb '^ 19 last by the Adiutsnt Ocni ral of India ; — 
“My Lord,’’ ho san. ‘‘my object in recounting to this Council in 
some degree the measures taken by the military authority to 
reconstitute civil order out of chaos produced by a state of rebellion 
is to show there is another aido to the picture, which is perhaps 
more apparent to the soldier than to the civilian critic.’^ Now 
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mark this: ‘‘No more distasteful or responsible duty falls to the 
lot of the soldier than that which he is sometimes required to 
ditoharge in aid of the civil power. If his measures are too mild 
be fails in his duty; if they are deemed to be excessive, he is liable 
to be attacked as a cold blooded murderer. His position is one 
demanding the highest degree of sympathy from all reasonable and 
right-minded citizens. He is frequently called upon to act on the 
spur of the moment in grave situations in which he intervenes, 
because all the other resources of civilians had failed. His actions 
are liable to be judged by e:: paste facto standards, and by persons who 
are in complete ignorance of the realities which he had to face. Hia 
good faith is liable to be impugned by the very persons connected 
with the organisation of the disorders which his action has foiled. 
There are those who admit that measure of force may have l)ecn 
necessary, but cannot agree with tlie extent of the force employed. 
How can they be in a better position to judge of that than the 
officer on the spot ? It must bo remembered that when a rebellion 
has been started against the Government it is tantamount to a 
declaration of war, and war connot bo coruluctod in accordance with 
standards of humanity to which we are accustomed in ])eace.” 
(Cheers.) That was a statement of the position of (general Dyer. 
H • ent to Amritsar on April 10, and found the I'laco and all the 
towns in the immediate neighbourhood in a slate of robellioin 
On April 11 and 12 murders of otheinis and bank managers were 
rife. The cisdl power had to abandon its functions, and ho was 
asked to make up his mind, as best ho could, how to deal with the 
situation. Now he is to bo l)roken because it was s-aid that he made 
up his mind wrongly. Yes, Sir, the armchair politician in Downing 
Street. 

Colonel Wedgwood : \Vhat are you' 

•'Armchair Politicians’* 

Sir K. Carson . I am not a IJolKhevist any how 

The armchair politicians in Downing SM-ced (cheers) lad, no 
doubt, a very ditticult task to perform. I do not contend that 
in no case should they overrule what an otiicor had done in the spot, 
but they ought to try to put themselves in the position of the man 
whom they asked to deal with difficult circum.stances. That officer 
had to decide whether the occurrence was a riot, or an insurrection, 
or a rebellion, or a revolution, or a part of a revolution. There is 
a great deal to show, even on the face of the report, that it was at 
all events the precursor to a revolutiora Different rulcn officially 
laid down were applicable to each of those different matters. What 
i:? the error of judgment? It is admillccl that he acted in perfect 
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good faith and in most difficult circumstances with great courage and 
great decision; but the fault found with him is that, while he 
thought that the circumstances necessitated that he should teach a 
lesson to the country all round, the Committee thought that he ought 
to have dealt with it solely as local matter. That* is the difference — 
and for that you are going to smash and break an officer who has 
done his best. In reference to the very action which you are going to 
break him for, or have broken him for, after his 3t years of honour- 
able service, you have to admit it may have been that which saved 
the most bloody outrage in that country, which might have deluged 
the place with the loss of thousands lives and may have saved the 
counlry from a mutiny to which the old mutiny in India would have 
appeared small. Admit, if you like, in your armchair that he did 
commit an error of judgment, but was it such that alone he ought 
to boar the consequences? That is the way I prefer to put the matter 
))ecau8e I cannot l>elieve you can betray the case here, I am sure 
I shall have the assent of any man who has had to do with govern- 
ment and thinks the matter out, when 1 say that if you are going to 
lay down here today this doctrine for your officers who are put into 
these situations — “before you act, no matter wffiat state of affairs 
surrounds or confronts you, take care and sit down and ask your- 
self what will Downing Street think, wffiat will the House of commons 
say to us, when they have been stirred up six months afterwards^\ 
If that is to bo the position of your officers and you make a scapegoat 
of them because there is an er fa<h statement of the events, 
you will never get an officer to carry out his duties towards his 
country. 

I romembor when 1 was First Lord of the Admiralty I recalled 
a Commander in-chiof because I thought ho had, of two courses, taken 
one which was very harmful to the duty he had in hand. He came 
and m\y me afterwanls and asked me for an explanation. I said, 
“yoti are perfectly entitled,"' and I handed him his own report 
and I .said io him, *‘Let us not talk, I as First Lord, or you as an 
Admiral, but roacl your own report and toll me did you do the best 
thing under the circumstances for the Admiralty and for your 
country He said, “No, Sir. The reason 1 took the course 
Wiis because I did not know whether I w’ould be supported by 
the Admiralty.’’ I said to him, “your observation goosjto show me 
that I ^vas right iti recalling you because if you would not take 
the consequences, and act in the way you thought right, you are 
not fit to bo a coramardor”. Yes, sir, but you have to deal with 
human nature in the men you put into all those difficult places. 
Do not let them suppose that if they do their best, unless on some 
very grave consideration of dereliction of duty, that they will be 
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made scapegoats of and be thrown to the wolves to satisfy an 
agitation such as that which arose after this incident. 

You must back your men, and it is not such a distinction, 
as I have already shown, that is the origin of this matter as to this 
error of judgment, that will ever give confidence to those faithful 
and patriotic citizens who have won for you and kept your great 
Empire beyond the seas. The most extraordinary part of this case 
is as to what happened immediately after this incident occurred, 
and I beg the house to pay attention to this part of the matter. 
We all know perfectly well how differently every body views the 
situation when the whole atmosphere is different and when the 
whole danger has passed away. What happened immediately 
afterwards 1 

My right hon. Friend said that nobody in authority, as I under- 
stood him, approved of General Dyer’s action. I will tell you who 
approved it, , Brigadier General Dyer, in his statement says: 

“On 14th April, 1919, I reported the firing in the Bagh to 
Divisional Head quarters in the report B. 21. 

“On the next day, or the day following, my Divisional Com- 
mander Major-general Beynon, conveyed to me his approval. 

“The Lieutenant Governor about the same time agreed with the 
Divisional Commander.’^ 

May I state here that I am very proud of him as an Irishman, 
and I am very glad at all events that it is not an Irishman who 
has thrown over his subordinate? 

What followed? 

“On the 21 st April with the concurrence of the authorities, 1 
went on a special mission to the Sikhs. 

“On 8th May 1919 I was sent on active sorvico in command 
of my Brigade to the frontier. 

“On about the 28th may, 1019, I was detained to organise a force 
for the relief of Thai, then invested by the Afghan Army. On this 
occasion I had an interview with General Sir Arthur Barret, com- 
manding at Peshawar. I had by then become aware that the 
influences which had inspired the rebellion were starting an agitation 
against those who had suppressed it. 

“Sir A Barrett told roc he wanted mo to take command of the 
relief force. 1 told him that 1 wished, if possible, to be free from 
any anxiety about my action at Amritsar, which so far had been 
approved. He said ‘That’s all right, you would have heard about 
it long betore this, if your action had not been approved.’ I give 
the piecise words as nearly as I can. 

“About the end of July, 1919, I saw the Commander-in-ChieL 
He congratulated me on the relief of Thai. Ho said no word to me 
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of censure about Amritsar, but merely ordered mo to write a report 
on it, which 1 did. This report is dated the 25th August, 1919. 

“On the 25th September 1919 Major-General Bey non in his 
report on the rebellion made to Army Headquarters repeated his 
previous approval of my action, and added a testimony to my other 
services in connection with the rebellion.’^ 

And so this otlicer went on, put day after day into more dithcult 
positions. After he had carried out this work at Amritsar, I believe 
he was promoted to a higher command. He had not only that, but, 
as I gather frohi the evidence, ho received the thanks of the native 
community for having saved the situation, the thanks of some of 
those, at all events who, when the danger was over, ajjd everything 
was peaceful, turiied upon him and said he ought to be pimished. 
Ye5», when that agitation began, everything took a different turn, 
and the extraordinary \)art of it all was — and I am not goitig into 
details of what has been going on by way of c[UCstion and answer 
in this House for the past three or four weeks — that all through 
these months my right hon. Friend never even knew the truth of 
the affair. That is really a most extraordinary matter. He had 
at the India oflico during these mouths Sir Michad 0‘I)i\yer, 
the Kx-Govornor of the Punjab, meeting him day by day and 
getting his reports day by day from India, and be never took 
a single step until this agitation broke out in India — an agitation 
which only broke out after the situation had been practically saved. 
That is a most unfortunate matter. If there was anything to be 
investigated, if there was punishment to bo meted out, it ought to 
have been an immediate matter, not oidy in justice to General 
Dyer but injustice to the Indian people. What is the good, six or 
.seven months afterwards, of trying to placate these people by going 
back, after all these months, on everything that was done by the 
Lieutenant Governor, by the Commander-iinChief, and by the im- 
mediate Divisional commander, and telling them that they were 
wrong. What do you got by it I Was there over a more extra- 
ordinary case than that of a man who comes forward and tells 
you : I won the approval of my Divisional Commander and the 
Ijieutenant Governor of the Province. I was given promotion, I 
was sent to do more and more difficult jobs, and eight months 
afterwards, you toll me I shall never again be employed 
because 1 have disgraced myself by inhumanity and au error of 
judgment V (Cheers.) 

I suppose he will have to bear his punishraont. [Hon. Members 
“why V] The Secretary for War and the Army council have said 
it. liCt me say this : whatever be the realities of the case, however 
may approve of the doctrines laid down by my right hon. friend 
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~j5Uid I do approve of them— however you may approve of the 
Hunter Commission — and 1 find it difficult myseh, havirig read the 
report of the commission, to agree with some of the conclusions that 
they came to, for instance, 1 find it difficult to agree with their con- 
clusion that there was no conspiracy to overthrow the British Kej — 
Lieutenant-Commander Kenwortby you are an expert in that. 
Sir E. Carson : — The hon. member opposite may be sure he is 

80 beneath contempt that — {Interrupiion ) — 1 wonder 

How many members of the House and of the Government really 
following out the conspiracy to drive the British out of India and 
out of Egypt it is all one conspiracy. It is all engineered in the 
same way and for the same object. I hold in my hand a document 
which was sent to mo by somebody in America few d<ays ago. It 
goes through the whole of this case in its own peculiar way — this 
case of the 13th April, in which you are going to punish General 
Dyei because you were not satisfied that there was a conspiracy 
to overthrow British Power, for that is the finding of the commission 
although I notice that even on that question on which General Dyer 
had to make up his mind, they are themselves a little uneasy, be- 
cause they say : — 

“Apart from the existence of any deeply laid scheme to over- 
throw the British, a movement which had started in rioting and 
become a rebellion might have rapidly developed into a revolution.** 
Because General Dyer thought he ought to prevent it developing 
into a revolution you have now broken him, J have read the article, 
and I ask my right hon. Friend to look at the document entitled 
“Invincible England,** and see what it says : 

“There is no idea of putting England out of India, but Asia is 
waking up. Its participation in the Great War, the grossly immoral 
tactics used by the great European powers, and the conquest of 
Asian Territory, the realisation that the revolutionary elements of 
India, Ireland, Egypt and other nations have shaken the supposed 
invulnerability of England, is already morally loosening the bold of 
Europe on Asia. England still retains her territory, She has also 
grabl^d Turkey, but her expulsion from Asia looms largely on the 
horizon. Russia has relinquished her sphere ol influence in Penile^ 
and has assured India that the present Russia is not like ^ 
ambitious nation of the past, and has no expflmsionist id<^.as. She 
has abmidoned all the privileges improperly acquired from China )>y 
the late Government.** 

And then^ it goes on : — 

^^(Jneertainty, as eoneerfis India, is in the air. Its Infloanee on 
the situetion is unmistakable. Arms are lacking, it is true, but India 
hhs the wUVand determinatioii to expel England.’* 
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If, that is true— and I am not arguing the causes or the policy 
of the ’secretary of State in trying to alleviate the situalion th«ro 
by the Act passed last year— all these matters are outside the dom- 
ain of the soldier. But for Heaven’s sake, when you put a soldier 
into these difficult positions, do not visit upon him punishment for 
attempting to deal to the best of his ability with a situation for 
which he is not in the slightest degree responsible. (.Gheers.) If 
he makes an error of judgment, approach it with the full idea that 
if he is bowt fiie and you can see it was impossible for him in the 
circumstances to have calmly made up his mind in the way you 
uould do then you may censure him, but do not punish him, do i ot 
break him. (Clnu'r.s ) I should like to ask my right lion. Iriend, 
if men arc to be punished for an error of judgment such as occurred 
in this case, how many of those right hon. gentlemen would now be 
punished sitting on the Treasury bench (Loud cheers.) I hope wo 
may not got olT on false issues. 

I am speaking here with reference to a soldier, whom 1 
believe I saw once, whom I otherwise do not know at all. 1 am 
spe.akingof a ni.an who in his long service has increased the confiden- 
ce ho had gained of those under whom he was serving, who had 

w^on the approval of the Licutenant Oovernor of the ProMi ce, who 

was ac(iuainled with the whole tacts— and who had got the approval 
of the Divisiotnd ('ommander and of the Commarider-tn-Chief 1 say 
to break a man under the cireumstances of this case is un-h.nglisli. 

Mr Churchill (President, Army Council).— 1 shall certainly 
endeavour to follow very carefully .and strictly the advice iny right 
hon friend has given, that we should approach this subi.'ct in a 
calni spirit, avoi-ling passions and attempts to excite prejudice. 
Momherfi ought to themselves to the subject, ^^ith desire to 

do tf>-d ly wh it is iiio.st in aecordauco with the long view of the gene- 
ril interests oi the, British Kmpire. There has not been for many years 
a ease of this kind which raised so many grave and wide issues, or 
ill regard to which a right and wise decision is so iiece.ssary. T hero 
is the intensity of racial feeling which has been .arou.sed on both 
sides in India and every word wo speak ought to have regard to that 
(Hear, hear.) Thoro are the (lifliculties of military officers, who in 
those turbulent times have lieen, or are likely to be, called upon to 
handle their troops in the suppression of civil disturbance ; there are 
the requirements of justice and fair play towards an individual 
(cheers) ; and thoro are the moral and humanitarian conceptions in- 
volved All these combine to make the task of the Government and 
of the Committee one of exceptional seriousness, delicacy and respon- 

8ibility^_^^ of all with the action of the Army Council, for 

02 
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which I accept full responsibility. The conduct of a military officer 
may he dealt with by three perfectly distinct ways. First of all, he 
may bo removed from his employment, relegated to half-pay, and 
told that he has no prospects of ]>eing employed again. This may 
be done to him by a simple administrative act. It is sufbciont 
for the competent superior authority to decide that the interests of 
the Public service would be better served if some one else were 
appointed in his stead, to justify and complete taking off of such a 
step. The officer in question has no redress. He has no claim to a court 
of inquiry or a Court Martial. He has no protection of any kind 
against being deprived of his appointment, and being informed that he 
has no further prospects of getting another. This procedure may seem 
oOraewhat harsh, but a little reflection will show that it is inevitable. 
There is no excuse for superior authority not choosing the most 
suitable agents for particular duties, and not removing unsuitable 
Hgents from particular duties. During the War, as every member 
of the Committee knows, hundreds, and probably thousands, of 
officers have been so dealt with by their superiors ; and since the 
war, the tremendous contraction of the Army has imposed similar 
hardships on hundreds, and possibly thousands, of officers against 
whom not one word of reproach could be uttered, and whose careers 
in many cases have been careers of real distinction and of invariable 
good service. This applies to all appointments in the Army, and 
I have no doubt, in the Navy, too, and it applies with inrreasing 
severity in proportion a.s the appointments are high ones. From the 
humble lance-corporal who reverted to a private by the stroke of 
the pen, if the colonel thought he would prefer some other subal- 
tern, up to the highest general or field-marshall, all officers are 
amenable to this procedure in regard to the appointments which 
they held. The procedure is hardly over challenged, and it is not 
ohallenged by General Dyer in bis statement. It is accepted with 
soldierly fortitude, because it is believed, on the whole, that the 
administration of these great responsibilities is cairied out in a fair 
and honest spirit. 

Indeed when one thinks of the hundreds of officers of high 
rank who in the last year have had their professional careers 
brought abruptly and finally to a close, and the patience, good 
temper and dignity with which this great personal misfortune has 
been borne, one cannot help feeling a great admiration for the 
profession of arms to which those officers belong. That is the first 
method by which military officers may be dealt with. Under thif 
procedure the officer reverts automatically to half pay, and in a verj 
large proportion of cases, having reverted to half pay, he applies U 
be placed on retired pay, because, especially in the case of eenioi 
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officers, retired pay is often appreciably higher than half-pay. The 
second method is of a moie serious character, and affects, not the 
employment of an officer, but his status and his rank. Here, it is 
a question of retiring an officer compulsorily from service, or imposing 
on him some reduction or forfeiture in his pension on retired pay. 

In this case the officer is protected under article 527 of the 
Royal warrant, by the fact that it is necessary for three members of 
the Army Council to approve the proceeding, and by certain rights 
of laying his case before them. All the same the Secretary of State 
for the time being, by virtue of his office, has the power to make a 
submission direct to the crown, and advise that an officer be retired 
compulsorily, or simply that his name be removed from the list. His 
Majesty having no further use for his services. 

Mr. Bottomley : What has all this to do with General l)yer — I 
mean with the specific case we are dealing with 1 

Mr. Churchill : I have great respect for the Committee, and I do 
not believe it will refuse to allow' a minister or a Government to indold 
a reasoned and solid argument to its attention ; and 1 am 8urpri^^d 
that my lion. Friend, w’ho himself takes a not undistinguished pait 
in dtdiales, should not appreciate that fact, and should not be 
willing to facilitate my doing so. 

I was saying that is the second method, in wh'Vh the personal 
reputation of an officer is undoubtedly affected. The ibird method is 
of a definitely penal character. Honour, liberty, life are affected. 
Cashiering, imprisonment, or the death penalty may be invohed, and 
for this third category, of course, the whole resources and protec- 
tion which the judicial procedure, lawful tribunals and Briti.sh 
justice accord to an accused person are brought into being. 

Those are the three different levels of procedure in regard to 
the treatment of the conduct of officers. Although my hon. ^'riend 
has not seen the relevance of it, I think it right at the ou’sel, to 
unfold these distinctions very carefully to the committee, and to 
ask the Committee to bear them attentively in mind. 

Coming to the case of General Dyer it will be seen that General 
Dyer w'as removed from his appointment by the Connnaiider-iii-Chicf 
in India, that he was informed, as hundreds of officers had been 
informed, that there was no prospect of further cniployraonl for him 
under the Government of India, and that in consequence, he reverted 
a tomatically to half-pay. These proceedings were 1 nuight formally 
to the notice of the Army Council by a letter from the India Office, 
which recommended further that he should be retired from the 
Army, and by telegram from.’tbo Commander in-Cbief in India, which 
similarly recommended that he should be ordered to retire. That 
was about a month ago. 
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Af a latter stage it was brought publicly to the notice oi the 
Army Council by the published despatch of the Secretary of State 
for India, which stated that the circumstances of the case bad been 
referred to the Army Council. The first step taken by the Council 
was to direct General Dyer — we had an application from him that 
he desired to take this course — to submit a statement of his case 
ior their consideration. 

The statement is, I think, in the possession of the Committee at 
the present time. We asked him to make that statement, and wo 
accepted his request that he should be allowed to make it, because 
we felt that if any action was to be taken against him, apart from 
removing him from his appointment and employment in Indiii, it 
was ess ential that he should furnish a statement in his own behalf 
and should be judged upon that and not upon evidence which he had 
given as a witness in any inquiry before which he had been summon- 
ed without having any reason to believe that he was cited as an 
incriminated party. 

The conclusion of the Hunter Committee 'might furnish the 
iullos*- justification for removing him from his appointment. 

Commander Bellairs ; No, no ! 

Mr, Churchill; 1 am expressing opinion. When my hon. ami 
galknf- Friarid is called, ho will express his opinion. That is j rocess 
w' i’‘h we call Debate. IJut if any question of retiring (icmual JUer 
fr‘»m the Army was to be examined, direct stat- inont from him in 
his own defence was indispensable. The 'Oiiolu.^ion reached by the 
Army Oounci!, which have b^en c unmunicated to the House, was re- 
ached unanimously and speaks for itsclfs. It nupst bo remembered, 
however, th it- the Army Conned mu.st deal w'ith tilc.^c matters, mainly, 
from a military [>oint of \iew. They hacl to consider the lights 
and inf-eros^s of oTc^rs and also to consider tlie elfeots of a. y deci- 
sion which they may come to ni>on the confidence with which ollicers 
will (Jo their duly in the kind of cxtremolv ditficnlt and tragical 
circumstances in which (ioneral Dyer and a good many other officers 
of the Array had in recent times boon placed. 

The Army Council liave to exi>ress an opinion of Ciencral Dyei s 
conduct from what is primarily a service standpoint. Thedr func- 
tion is one of great rosponsibility, iml at the same time it is one 
of a limited and speciid responsibility. 

Nothing could be more unjust that to represent the Army (’ouncil 
ua seeking to raise a constitutional issue, or setting themselves up 
ag'vinat the paramount authority of the Govt, of the country, 1 
very n^ueb regret to have .seen that that suggestion lias been 
made. It is quite unmerited and uncalled for, Aj^ked to exp|‘es^ 
their opinion, they were bound to give it sijevrely and plainly 
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from their special 8taud-iK)int. Their conclusions in np away 
affected ihe Fmil freedom of action of the cabinet. The cabinet 
has many interests to consider far out side and beyond the 
scope and authority of a body like the Army Council which 
is an administrative body, a subordinate body, and which is 
not at the same time a judicial tribunal. If the Cabinet with their 
superior authority and mere general outlook, took the view that fur- 
ther action was required against General Dyer beyond the loss of 
employment, beyond the censure pronounced by the Hunter Commis- 
sion, by the Government of India, and by the Secretary of State’s 
despatch, which was a cabinet document bearing the considered 
opinion of the Government, if it was thought further action of a 
disciplinary character was required, the cabinet were perfectly free 
to take it without any conflict of powers arising from the subordinate, 
administrative Army Council, and the Supreme Executive council of 
State. 

I nuuio it perfectly clear to my colleagues on the Army 
Council, that in assenting to the conclusion to which we came, as an 
Army council, I Ivdd myself perfectly free if I thought right and 
if the cabinet so decided, to mike a further submission to the Crown 
for the retirome.il of General Dyer from the Army. 

Lieut. Colonel Cr(»fl : And the converse may be true, also. The 
cabinet upset the whole decision also in the other directions^ 

Mr. Churchill. Certainly. The cabinet can cert only after the 
the employment of any otiicer. I now come to explain and to justify 
the decision of the Cabinet. This is the question I ha\e been asking 
myself aii<I which I think the House should consider. AVere wo right 
in accepting, as w^o have done, the conclusion of the Army Council 
as terminating (he matter .so far as Generel D>cr is concerned, or 
ought to ha\e taken furtlier aedion of a disciplinary or qiiasi-discipli- 
nary character against himf Here, for the first time, I shall permit 
mys(df to enter, to some oxteut, upon certain aspects of the merits 
of tile rase 

However wo may dwell upon the diflicidties of (General Dyer 
during the Amritsar riots’, upon the anxious and critical situation in 
the Puiyab, upon the danger to Europeans throughout that province, 
upon the long d( 5 lays which have taken place in roiu^hing a decision 
about this otiicer, upon the procedure t) at vviis at this jiioint or at 
that iK>int adopted however we may dwell upon all this, one tre- 
mendous fact stands out— tKe slaughter of nearly 400 persons, 
and the wounding of probably three or four times as many at 
the jallianwalla Bagh. That is an episode which appeared 
to be without precedent or parallel in the modern history 
of the British Empire. It U an event of an entirely different order 
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from any of those tragic occurrences which take place when troops are 
brought into collision with the civil population. It is an extraordi- 
nary event, a monstrous event, an event which stands in singular and 
sinister isolation. Collisions between troops and native populations 
had been painfully frequent in the melancholy aftermath of the 
Great War. 

My right hon. Friend has reminded the House that in this parti- 
cular series of disturbances there were 36 or 37 cases of firing upon the 
crowd in India at this particular time, and there have been numerous 
cases in Egypt. In all these cases the officer in command is placed 
in a most painful difficult and different position. 

“I agree absolutely with the opinions quoted from the Adjutant 
General in India as to the distasteful, painful, embarassing, toituring 
situation mental and moral, in which the British officers in command 
of troops were placed, when he was called upon to decide whether or 
not he should open fire, not upon the enemies of his country, but on 
those who were his countrymen or who were citizens of our common- 
Empire. But there were certain broad lines by which I think, an 
officer in such cases could be guided. First of all the officer might 
ask himself, “Is the crowd attacking any thing or anybody "I Are they 
trying to force their way forward to the attack of some building or 
troops or poHce, or are they attempting to attack some brand of 
persouB or some individual who b is excited their hostility?” The 
question is, “Is the crowd armed?” By armed I mean armed with 
lethal weapons. 

Sir W. Joy nsoii Hicks ; IIow could they be in India ? 

Mr. Churchill : Men who take up arms against the State must 
expect at any moment to be fired upon. Men who take up arms 
unlawfully cannot expect that the troops wait untill they are quite 
ready to begin the conflict. 

Mr. Donald : What about Ireland ? 

Mr. Churchill : I agree, and it is in regard to Ireland that I am 
specially making this remark or until they have actually began light- 
ing. Armed men are in a category bsolutely different from unaniic<l 
men. An unarmed crowd stands in a totally different position from 
an armed crowd. At Amritsar the crowed was neither armed nor 
attacking. (Cries of Ohl”) When I use the word “armed” I mean 
armed with lethal weapons, or with firearms. There is no dispute 
on that point. “I was confronted,” says General Dyer, “by a revolu- 
tionary army.” What is the chief characteristic of an Army 1 Surely 
it is that it is armed. This crowed was unarmed. There is another 
test which is not quite so simple, but which n^'vertheless has often 
served as a good guide to officers' in these difficult situations — 1 mean 
the doctrine that no more force should be used thari is necessary 
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to secure compliance with the law. The officer should also confine 
himself to a limited and definite objective — that is to say, to pre- 
vent a crowd from doing some thing they ought not to do, or to 
com|>el them to do something which they ought to do. 

My right hon. Friend (Sir E. Carson) will say it is easy enough to 
talk like this, and to lay down these principles here in safe and com- 
fortable, and in the calm atmosphere of the House of Commons 
or in armchair in Dowing street or Whitehall. But it is quite a 
different business on the spot in great emergeticy, confronted with a 
howling mob, \\ith a great city or a whole province, quivering 
round with excitment. (Cheers.) I quite agree. Still these 
are good guides, and sound simple tests, and it is not too much 
to ask of our officers to consider and observe them. After all, 
our offirer*^ are accustomed to accomplish rnore diflicult tasks 
than that. Over and over again wo have seen British ntticers 
and soldiers storm entrenchments under the heaviest tiro with 
half their number shot down before they entered the position of 
the enemy, the certainty of a long bloody day before them, and 
a tremendous bombardment crashing all around ; we have seen them 
taking out their maps and watches, and adjusting their calculations 
with the most minute detail. They had been seen showing not 
merely mercy, but kindness to prisoners, observing restraint in the 
treatment of them, punishing those who deserved to be punished 
)>y the hard laws of war, an<l sparing those who might claim to be 
admitted to the clemency of the conqueror, and they had been seen 
exerting themselves to show pity and to help the wounded, even 
to their own peril. They had done all that thousand.^ of times and 
in requiring them in moments of crisis dealing with civil riots, 
when the danger is incomparably loss, to consider these broad, 
simple guiilos, I do not think wo are taxing them bo^'ond their 
proved strength. 

Commander Bellairs : what about the women and children ! 

Lieut.'Colonol Croft : There are no women and children in 
the trenches. 

Mr. Churchill : I am bound to say 1 do not sec to what part 
of my argument that remark applies. 1 say I do not think it is 
too much to ask a British officer in this painful, agouitii g rofcition, 
to pause and consider those broad, simple guides — I do not oven 
call them rules— before he decides upon his course of conduct. 
Under circumstances, iu my opinion infinitely more trying, they 
have shown themselves capable of arriving at right decisions. 

If we offer these broad, positive guides to our officers in 
anxious and dangerous times, if there arc guides of a positive 
haraotor there is surely one guide which we can offer them of a 
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char^idtar. There is surely one ^oneriil prohibiton which 
#e cdn make. I mean a prohibition against what is called “fright- 
fulness/' (By frightfuler.) By frightfulness I mean infiicing great 
slaughter or massacre on a particular crowd of people with the 
intention of terrorizing not merely the rest of crowd, but the 
whole district or the whole country. Wo cannot admit this 
doctrine in any form. Frightfulness is not a remedy known to 
the British Pharmacopa^a. 

1 yield to no one in my detestation of Bolshevism, and of the 
revolutionary violence which precedes it. 1 share with my right 
hon. Friend (8ir E. Carson) many of his sentiments as to the w'orld- 
wide character of the seditious and revolutionary movement wit!) 
which we are confronted. But my hatred of BoUhe\ism and 
Bolsheviks is not founded on their silly system of economics, or 
their absurd doctrine of an impossible equality. It arises from 
the bloody and devastating terrorism which tliey practice in every 
land into which they have broken, and by which alone their crimi- 
nal regime can be maintained. 1 have heard the hon. member 
for Hill (Lieut. Commander kenworthy) speak on this .subject. 
His doctrine and his policy is to support and palliate every form 
of terrorism as long as it is the terrorism of revolutionaries against 
the forces of law, loyalty and order. Governments who have 
seized power by violence and usurpation have often resorted to 
terrorism to keep what thay have stolen, but the British Empire, 
where lawful authority descends from hand to hand, generation 
after generation, does not need such aid. All such ideas were 
absolutely foieign to the British way of doing things. 

These observations are mainly of a general charaefor, but 
their relevance to the case understood, and they lead me to the 
specific circumstances of the fusillade at the Jallianwallah Bagh. 
Let me marshal the facts. The crowd was not armed, except 
with bludgeous, and it was not attaking anybody or anything. 
Wtieh fire had been opened on it, it tried to uin away, but it was 
pinned up in a narrow space, considerably smaller than Trafalgar 
iii^uare with hardly any exits when one bullet would drive through 
thrte or four bodies. The people ran madly this way and that 
dhd the firing was only stopped when the ammunition was on the 
pbtnt of exhaustion, enmigh b 3 ing retained to provide for the 
safety of the force on its return tourney. 1/ more troops had been 
available, says this officer, the casualties would have been greater 
in proportion. If the road had not been so narrow, the machine 
guns and the armoured cats would have joined ip. Finally 
Whin the ammunition had reached the point that only enough oidy 
wmaaihed to allow for the safe return of the troops, ai.d After 
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379 persona had been killed and when most certainly 1,200 or 
more had been wounded, the troops, at whom not even a stone 
had been thrown, marched away. I do not think it is in the 
interests of the British Empire or Army to take a load of that 
sort for all time upon our back. Wo have to make it absolutely 
clear that this is not the British way of doing things. (Cheers.) 

I shall bo told that it “saved India.’' I do not believe it for 
a moment. The British power in India does not stand on such 
foundations. I am going to refer to the material foundations 
of our power very bluntly. Take the Mutiny as the datum line. 
In those days there were normally 40,000 British Troops in the 
country aud the ratio of British troops to Native tioops was one 
to five. The Native Indian Army bad a powerful Artillery, of 
which they made tremendous use. There were no Railways, no 
modern appliances, and yet the mutiny was effectively suppressed 
by the use of a military power far inferior to that which we now 
ix)88ess in India. Since then the British troops have been raised 
to 70,000 and upwards, and the ratio of British to Native troops 
is one to two. There is no native artillery of any kind. The power 
and the importance of the artillery has increased in the meantime 
10 and perhaps 20 fold* Since then a whole series of wonderful 
and powerful war inventions have come into being, and the whole 
apparatus of scientitie war is at the disposal of the British Govern- 
ment in India — machine guns, the maga^.ine rifle, cordite ammuni- 
tion, which cannot bo manufactured as gunpowder was manufactured 
except by a scientific power, and which is all stored in the maga- 
zines under the control of the white troops. Then there have 
l>een the great developments which have followed the conquest 
of the ail* and evolution of the aeroplane, oven if the railways 
and telegraphs were cut or rendered useless by a strike, motor 
lorries and wireless telegraphy would give increasingly the means 
of concentrating troops and taking them about the country with 
an extraordinary and almost undreamed of facility. When one 
contemplates these solid, material facts, there is no need for 
foolish panic or talk of its being necessary to produce a situation 
like that at Jallianwalla Bagh in order to save India. On the 
contrary, as we contemplate the great physical forces and the 
power at the disposal of the British Government in their relations 
with the native population of India, we ought to remember the 
words of Macaulay — 

“and then was seen what we believe to be the most frightful 
of all spei^tacles, the strength of civilisation without its mercy” Our 
reign in India or anywhere else had never rested on a basis of 
physical force alone, upon it, 

63 
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The ! British way of doing things has always m«anb cl<j«e co> 
Q^atloD with the people of the country. In no part of , the British 
]iiS(ipire..haye we arrived at such success as in India whose princes 
sppntltWr treasure in our cause, whose brave soldiers fought side 
by side#rith our own men, whose intelligent and gifted pepple are 
CQ-ppJirfdiinS et the present moment with us in every sphere of 
gpvern®}ent and of industry. In Egypt there has recently been a 
hceak^vfp relations between the British and the people, and 

we .ar^iiyiDg to rebuild that relationship laboriously and patiently. 
W« have plenty of force, if force were all, but what we are seeking 
was oo^pperation and goodwill. If such a rupture between the 
GbveriMnent and the people had taken place throughout the Indian 
Eippite*. it would have been one of the most melancholy events in 
tlje history of the world. That it has not taken pi.ace is I think 
largely duo to the constructive policy of Ilis Majesty’s ttovernment, 
to which my right hon. Friend the Secretary of State for India has 
ao .great a personal contribution. 1 was astonished by my 
right hop. Friend’s sense of detachment when, in the supremo crisis 
of tiw war, he calmly journeyed to India and remained for many 
mouths absorbed and buried in Indian affairs. It was not until 
what ^ saw in ^ypt, and, if you like ; what is going on in Ireland 
today, that I appreciated the enormous utility of such service, from 
the poin t of view of the national interests of the British Empire, 
ip bolplag to keep alive that spirit of comradeship, th,at snise of 
uuityand .of progress in co operation, which must ever ally and bind 
together the Britisb and Indian peoples. 

I do not conceal from the bouse my sincere personal opinion 
thii.the conduct of General Dyer at Amritsar deserved not only 
loaa.'Of employment and the measured censure which the Government 
Ipye.i pronounced, but also to bo marked by a definite disciplinary 
aet tjiamely his being placed compulsorily on the retired list. But 
wo'jiave only to turn to the statement of General Dyer, wo have 
.to -cast our mind back to the most powerful passage in 
tiipfSPoech of my right hon. Friend (Sir E. Carson) to see that 
speh * course was barred. It is <)oite true that General Dyer’s 
has been approved by a suoceasion of superiors above 
him, who pronounced his defence, and that at different stages 
eyeptahave taken place which it may well he argued amounted to 
virtual condonation so far as a penal or disciplinary aotiop is aon- 
o»i^. t WiWfi hear ) General Dyer may have done wrong, but, 
afepny ratev-lm .has hU right®, .aud do nt^ see how, ip face. ,pf waph 
vsiftij^ 4 >eoudonatiou, it would have bean possible, or could have beeh 
oonsi^red right, to take disciplinary aotipn agipsfehim. Bofj. thsee 
reasons the Cabinet found themselves in agreement with the 
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cotidusions of the Army Council, and to those moderate and 
ooneidered conclusions they confidently invite the assent of the 
House. (Cheers.) 

Mr, Asquith : I have heard this afternoon so much sound and 
excellent doctrine from the treasury Bench, notwithstanding an 
occasional deviation in one or two of his intercalary perorations from 
my right hon. Friend (Mr. Churchill) who has just sat down, that 
I shall content mys’elf with two or three observations. The issue as 
far as the Debate has gone, is reduced to a very narrow point. I 
assume that we have heard, as we always do here from such a consu- 
mate advocate as my light hon. and learned Friend (vSir E. Carson), 
the full strength of the case that can be made against the Government 
fhscisioii. To what does that case amount ? My right hon. and 
learned Friend has not attempted to justify General DyeFs action 
on the merits. He made no attempt of any sorb or kind to meet 
he points which have been submitted to the Committee by the 
Secretary of .State for War. He had two suggestions and two only, 
to support his general allegation of hardship and grievance. The 
first was an extraordinary one — that General Dyer had not had a 
trial. General Dyer’s case has been considered on his own 
evidence before the Hunter Committee. [Hon. Members : 
‘*No ! ”J By what I think was an unfortunate decision, many 
of the witnesses who wore available were not called and 
examined. 

His case was considered on his own evidence before the Hunter 
Committee. Both of the majority and minority agree in their 
condemnation, and their judgement is supported and endorsed by 
the Government of India. It is confirmed not only by the Secretary 
of State li.it by the full Cabinet here. Then ho represents his case 
as ho has done in the last few weeks, in an r, parte statement of his 
own, to the Army Council. The Army Council reconsider the case, 
and come to the same decision which had been arrived at by other 
authorities. To say, in all the circumstances that he has not had fair 
hearing and ought to have another opportunity of saying whate\or 
he can say in his own defence, seems to mo to be an abuse of 
language. (Hear, hear) It is undoubtedly the case that he had been 
commended at the time by his superior otlicerand by the Lieutenant- 
Governor. Whether they were then in full possession of the facts, I 
do liot know ; whether they were impartial judges in the circums- 
tances, I do not know. There was much of feverish, hectic excitement 
in the atmosphere. They had very little opiwtunity of making o ^ 
passionate inquiry into the case. I have heard nothing from the 
right hon. and learned member (Carson) which could in nny way 
impugn the correctness and iorco of the decision concurrently arrived 
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nh by 80 many authorities. The case is as simple a ease bA has ever 
been presented in the House. 

Undoubtedly on the 10th April — I do not go into the larger 
question whether there was or was not evidence of a conspiracy in 
the Punjab — very serions riot occurred which involved both arson 
and murder that was put down. During the three days which 
elapsed from the 10th to the 13th of April* there had been no 
outbreak. My right hon. Friend spoke of these days a very dark 
and rife with murder. I do not know from what evidence he was 
speaking. I know of no such evidence of any sort. On the con- 
trary, the riots were put down on the 10th. The 11th and 12th 
passed in perfect tranquility, or, at any rate, there was no further 
offensive. 

Here I must offer a word of criticism on a point which has not 
so far been referred to at all in the course of the discussion. I feel 
that it is deeply to be deplored and reprehended that the civil 
authority abdicated its function and handed over something very 
much in the nature of a carie hlanrhe to the General in command. 
It is the worst example, and in India particularly, it is a very 
bad example. The civil authorities were guilty of a gross dereliction 
of duty in divesting themselves, or trying to divest themselves, of 
th'^ir functions, and handing the whole thing over to the discretion 
of the military authorities. I cannot help thinking that if the 
civil officers at Amritsar had, at the beginning of the transaction, 
taken a proper sense of the duty which the law of their office 
imposed on them, and had controlled and directed, or at any rate 
supervised, subsequent military operations, it is quite possible that 
this terrible incident of the 13th might never have occurred. 
(CheAr). It is only fair and just to General Dyer to say this, 
in what f conceive to be a most terrible error of Judgment and 
even worse, he had not, in this very critical and responsible situation, 
the advantage which he was entitled to have and which tht Execu- 
tive ought to have given him, of the assistance and advice of the 
civil authority familiar with all the local circumstances, and ulti- 
mately responsible for the maintenance of order. 

But that criticism having been made, two days passed in 
tranquility, at any rate without further outrage. The General saw 
fit to prohibit the holding of a public meeting and be went round 
the town with an escort and with drums for the pur^x^se of commu- 
nicating that prohibition to the population. The meeting, neverthe- 
less, was held. As my right hon. Friend has just pointed out, it 
was a meeting of unarmed persons. I think that I .am right in 
saying that there were women and children there as well m moru 
[Hon. Members : No !] 
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Sit W. Joynson Hicks : There were no women or children; 

Mr. Asquith : Be it so. I believe that there were boys, but 
be it 80 . It was an unarmed crowd, in a closed space, from which the 
exit were few and narrow. There is no evidence, nor could there 
be, that the bulk of the people were aware of the Pioclamation which 
had been issued earlier in the day. General Dyer with his troops, 
giving no w^arning of any sort or kind, fires indiscriminately 
into this mass of people until he has practically exhausted 
the whole of his available ammunition. There has never been 
such an accident in the whole annals of Anglo-Indian history nor, 
I believe, in the history of our Empire. (Hear, hear) To ask the 
House of Commons to reverse the considered decision given after 
hearing everything that General Dyer had to say or put forward 
to all these great responsible authorities, to reverse that decision 
upon no new facts — to take General Dyer^s statement and judge 
him on that — is not only to fly in the face of the presumptions of 
evidence and the rules of common sense and the practice of all civil 
and judicial tribunals, but is something much worse than that. It 
is for the House of Commons to take upon itself on behalf of the 
British Empire as a whole, the responsibility of condoning and 
adopting one of the worst outrages in the whole of our history. 
(Cheers) For my part, so far as I can command any authority or 
confidence among others in this House, it is an occasion on which 
I ask my hon. Friends to give their hearty support to the Govern- 
ment in the course which they have taken. (Cheers). 

Mr, Ikn Sixm ' : I beg to move that Item A (Salaries, .£ G,500) bo 
reduced by X 100. I hoped that Mr. Monttigu would have dealt 
at greater length with the extremely grave situation in India 
and the result the happenings of last year. I would like 
to say how very much I appreciate, and all the members of 
the labour i>arty appreciate, the very definite declaration of the 
Secretary of State with regard to the question of the Hunter 
report. I will only add this, that if the spirit which infused 
the right hon. Gcntleman^s speech infuses and directs the policy of 
.the Government in India in the months ahead there is some chance 
of peaceful relations being established between India and England, 
I am glad that the right hon. Gentleman reminded the House how 
extremely grave the situation is there. I wondered, as I heard 
some of the rather unsoemingly interruption of time, whether those 
who took part in the interruptions reivlised what was happening in 
India at tks moment, whetW the interrupter’s knew that there 
was a wane of unrest that was full of dangerous possibilities, whether 
they realised that the reforms that were parsed through this House 
aiid became an Act last year, aud which it hoped wcmld shortly 
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come into operation in India, we^e seriously prejudiced by the 
attitude of the Indian people as a direct result of the policy that 
led up to Amritsar. In this Debate. I hope that the committee 
will opt lose sight of the attitude of the Indian people themselves. 

I am quite sure that the sentiment of which we have had abtindant 
evidence this afternopn, the sentiment of sympathy with some officers 
to whom direct reference has been made, is a sentiment not shared by 
many people outside this House. I would like to suggest to any 
Indian who may be present in the chamber — 

Mr. Palmer : Is it in order for an hon. member to address the 
gfJlery, and not the Committee ? 

The Deputy-Chairman : I am sorry that for the moment I was 
not paying attention to the lion. Gentleman’s remarks. If ho will 
proceed, I will listen carefully. 

Mr. Spoor : I am extremely sorry if I have said anything not in 
accordance with ordinary procedure in our Debates. If what I bavr> 
said was not in order I withdraw it. I will put the matter this 
way. I would be extremely sorry if I thought that people outside 
the Commons, whether British or Indian, believed that the senti- 
ment of which we have had evidence this afternoon represented ir. 
any real degree the feeling of the people of this country. A fort- 
night ago the Labour Party held a great con fore nco and passed a 
resolution on that subject which some people no doubt thought was 
of an extreme character. It asked for. the recall of the Viceroy, the 
impeachment of Sir M. O’Dwyer, the trial of officers against whom 
allegations have beeu made, and the repeal of repressive Legislation, 
and coercive Legislation wffiich more than any thing else havS 
contributed to the present unhappy state of affairs in India. That 
resolution expressed the considered opinion of Labour party outside 
the House of Commons. It was a resolution framed by men not 
unfamiliar with the Indian situation, and it comm**i*dcd the 
pnanimous support of the whole Conference. In all seriousness, I 
submit that that resolution and the .sentiment that was in evidence 
at the conference much more correctly express what 1 }>olieve to bo 
the general feeling of the public in this country that the exhibition 
we have had here this afternoon. Sir E. Carson said : “Lot U8 4)0 
fair to a distingushed soldier.’’ 1 want to be let them be fair to the 
hundreds of Indians who have lost their lives, and to the children 
who were bombed from the air by British Officers. 

I am quite sure that no reasonable being could attempt for a 
single moment the defence of many of the horrible acts that took 
place, and when we ask for iustice for our own generals and 
officers — and I hope justice will be done to them — let us also insist 
upon equal justice for the people of India themselves. I would 
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like to refer to the broad fact of the Indian situation as it existed 
in the time immediately preceding these events. Those of us who 
took any part in the Indian Debates last year had abundant evidence 
of the extra-ordinary outburst of political opinion, the extra- 
ordinary awakening of political consciousness, to which reference 
has been made already to day. During the war promises were 
made to the Indian people and in a measure an attempt was made 
in the Act of last year to give effect to those promises. Yet at the 
same time that we were promising the people of India that we 
would apply the principle of self-determination to the country and 
give them Homo Kule, those activities were countered by repressive 
legislation throughout India and more particularly in the Punjab ; 
they were countered not only by repressive legislation, but by Acts 
that have boon rightly described here as Acts of unrestrairietl 
PruHsianism. The inevitable happened. The Secretary of State for 
India in his despatch has condemned (General Dyer severely. He 
speaks of him as having on one occasion violated every canon of 
civilised Government. Even the Government of India seems to 
regret the inhumanity of this British ofticer. 

Sir J. D. Rees : why ‘‘Even the Government of India V' 

Mr. Spoor : If the hon. Member will wait a moment, I will 
answer his <iuory. I am going to suggest that the (lovernment of 
India share a great measure of responsibility for this tragedy. The 
Government of India were behind the policy that led up to these 
unfortunate events. But even the Government of India regretted 
the inhumanity of General Ityer. I want to suggest that Amritsar 
is not an isolated event any more than General Dyer is an isolated 
officer. Those are not things that can be judged apart, if they 
resulted from a certain policy that some men have pursued, from a 
certain mentality that some men seem to posscvss in India in a most 
extraordinary degree. Talking about the curious mentality of some 
Anglo Indians, may I bo permitted to ^jiioto one. short paragraph 
from the evidence of the Brigadier-General Commanding the Delhi 
Brigade. It is taken from volume one page 172 of the evidence. 

“Composed as the crowal was* of the scum of Delhi, I am of 
opinion that if they had got a bit more firing given them it would 
have done them a world of good, and their attitude would bo much 
more amenable atid respectful, as force is the only thing that an 
Asiatic has any respect 

I put it that if that is a typical example of a British ofUcer in 
India— 

Colonel Wedgwood : It is not. 

Mr. Spoor : If it is not typical example, 1 would ask, is that 
British officer still in India*! Is he still in a position of authority 
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ar has he been called upon to resign ? I said that the happening in 
India resulted from certain policy, on the other hand, and a curious 
ihentality on the other. As far as the Punjab was concerned, the 
policy was obviously that of Sir Michael O’Dwyer. On page 92 of 
the Hunter Committee report the minority point out that his 
speech in the Legislative Council, in September 1917, was regarded 
as an attack on the educated classes, that he prohibited during bis 
administration certain political leaders from entering the Punjab, 
and that he put the Press Act more rigorously into operation in the 
Punjab than elsewhere. In a word his administration was tyrannical. 
He revealed no qualities of statesmanship. 

Sir Charles Oman ; That is not the report, but the Minority 
Report to which you arc referring ?” 

Mr. Spoor ; Yes. He revealed no qualities of statesmanship : 
he^showed always a blunt reliance on force. It was Sir Michael 
O’Dwyer who was primarily responsible for the use of aeroplanes 
at Gujranwala. In connection with that raid, I believe, bombs 
were actually dropped into the play ground of a school. According 
to the Congress report, all disorder that had occurred in Guiranwala 
had actually ceased before the aeroplanes arrived arxl began their 
lx)mbardment. I submit that Sir M. O'dwyer and those like him 
t 3 "pify that kind of Anglo-Indian who is the greatest menance to 
the security of the Empire and the greatest barrier to the progressive 
realisation of responsible Government in India. Behind Sir M. 
O’Dwyer we have the Viceroy and he cannot by any manner of 
means evade his responsibility in this crisis. 

Earl AVinterton : On a point of order. It is not in order to 
criticise the action of the Viceroy of Ireland save on a substantive 
motfon. I submit that by the rulings of successive speakers it is 
equally out of order to criticise the doings of the Viceroy of India 
in his executive capacity without putting down his stibstantive 
motion. 

The Deputy-Chairman : The Noble Lord is <iuite right. It is 
not in order to discuss the conduct of the Viceroy except upon a 
motion put down for that purpose. 

Colonel Wedgwood : When the Mesopotamia Report was dis- 
cussed in this House the conduct of the Viceroy was attacked 
then, and no ruling was made that such an attack was not to be 
allowed. I think we ought to protest at once against the idea that 
wo are not to be allowed to criticise the actions of the Viceroy and 
Executive of India in this Debate. 

Mr. Spoor : I was speaking of the Viceroy as the president and 
representative of the Indian Government, The Indian Government 
as the overruling authority, cannot possibly evade their responsibili* 
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ties in this matter. I am one of those — and I am sure there are many 
others in the House— w^ho do not like tbe idea of General Dyer 
being made a scape-goat of in connection with these matters. The 
truly responsible persons must be discovored, and, without vindic- 
tiveness, they must be punished, in justice to the people of India. 
Therefore, when I use the jiame of the Viceroy, I refer to him 
in his capacity as president and Governing head of the India 
Government. I do submit respectfully, one is not only entitled, but 
almost compelled, to make references to the Ruling head of India in 
a Debate of this character, if wo are to allocate responsibility in the 
fairest possible way. What I was going to say with regard to Lord 
Chelmsford 1 will leave unsaid in deference to your ruling. 

The Deputy-Chairman : The lion. Member must not discuss the 
actions of the Viceroy, ble is entitled to refer to the actions of the 
Government of India. 

Mr. Spoor ; I think it is quite clear that what one is criticising 
is the policy for which the Government of India have to be respon- 
sible and a policy which has contributed far more than has yet been 
admitted in this House to the serious situation that at present 
exists in this country. We therefore ask that the Viceroy and 
Sir Michad O’ Dwyer should bo dealt with in a way that would secure 
justice for the Indian people. I referred just now to the cuiious 
mentality of some Anglo-Indians. There may be some climatic 
explanation — one cannot tell — but the fact is they are of the most 
extraordinary m- ntality which seems to possess "some of those in 
positions of authority out in that country. India may be governed 
by consent ; she will never again be governed by force. (Cheers.) 
Any attempt to do so is to act contrary to the often declared princi- 
ple that has governed the policy of his Majesty’s Government, not 
only in India, but in all parts of the Empire. Every contributory 
cause to that extraordinary mentality must be removed. There 
were three courses open to the Government. The first is that which 
would be advocated by those who believe that General Dyer and 
liis colleagues had saved the country. The first course, a frank 
approval of the head of the Indian Government, Sir Michsel O’Dyer, 
Gei^eral Dyer, and the other officers implicated. The second course 
is the one which has apparently been followed up to now by the 
Secretary of State for India, that is to say, approval of the Indian 
Government and approval of Sir Mioheel O’Dwyer, but condemna- 
tion of General Dyer, who, after all, is the instrument of their wilL 
The third, land the only logical course, is to be found in the pursu- 
ance of the liberal spirit which is supposed to inspire the Reforms 
of last year, and which we were told this afternoon aims at leading 
the people of India into Liberty, If this last course ia followed it 
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obviously involves the condemnation of all those who have been 
responsible for this reactionary policy. We, of the Labour Party, 
tod I speak for all my colleagues, stand for the last course as the 
only one which is consistent with our national honour and obligation. 
It involves the recall of the Head of Indian Government, the trial 
of Sir. M. O^Dwyer, General Dyer and others implicated, a trial in 
His Majesty^s courts of Justice. I may, in passing, submit that 
they will probably have a more .iudicial hearing and receive a more 
impartial trial there than they are likely to secure from the columns 
of “Morning post'’ or the columns of the “Times." 

Last of all, and to me it is really more important, our Govern- 
ment should take action in this matter and immediately repeal all 
that repressive and coercive and totally unnecessary legislation 
which has defaced the Statute Book in India, and which has had 
no other effect than to promote continual irritation and dissatisfac- 
tion. Unless that, legislation is immediately re])ealcd and the people 
of India are made to realise that they are in the Empire on equal 
terms, so far as their ordinary rights are concerned, with every 
British citizen, there is not the slightest hope of peace in that 
country. If the Government do not do this, then it is impossible 
to say what the consequences will be and the situation in India will 
not improve, I have referred to the feeling of bitter indignation 
that swept and is still sweeping over India, and you are not going 
to remove that feeling by calling on the British general who happen- 
ed to lose his head to resign. You have got to go a great deal fur- 
ther. You will only do it by showing, unmistakably, that the policy 
of governing India by a military policy and by getting rid of the 
prehistoric mental outlook which possesses individuals out there, 
and is the foundation of unrest in India. 1 wonder how familiar 
members are with the movement that has recently been initiated 
in India, and which is calling upon the Indian people to refuse to co- 
operate in the working of the Act that was passed last year. It is 
a movement which has spread with great rapidity, and it is a move- 
ment which has the support, not only of the Extremists, but also 
of moderate men, and it is a movement which, if it is persisted in 
and developed, will most certainly make the working of reforms 
altogether impossible. 1 am one of those who want to see the 
people of India really free. I hope to God they are not going to 
wade through blood to get th«at freedom, but if we want to destory 
this non-co* operation movement, and to remove the justification for 
it we can only do so in so far as we are prepared to do justice to the 
people of India in regard to the tragedies of last year. Some of us 
hope much from the reforms which were passed. Some of us believed 
we were present at the birth of a new understanding between Eest 
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and West. Those hopes will never bo realised, unless the Govern- 
ment is prepared to act with courage and decision, and unless the 
Government is prepared to repudiate in the most emphatic manner 
possible those men whoso policy, if continued, will surely wTeck 
all possibilities of co-operation between an awakened India and 
ourselves. 

Lieutenant-General Sir Hunter Weston, as one who had served 
wu’th native troops in India, appealed to the Committee to exercise 
moderation in what they said about the regrettable occurrences in 
India, and with a duo feeling of responsibility and of the harm that 
might be done by intemperate speeches on either side. There was 
a great danger of exacerbating feeling between the British section of 
the po])nlation of India and that conglomeration of different races, 
different religions and, indeed, of different civil na* « i s which they 
were apt to class as one, as the ]ieopJe of India. There was un- 
doubtedly present a certain strain in the relations between the British 
poimlation in India and certain sections of the Indian races, and to 
still further aggravate that feeling would bo to do the gravc^^ 
disservice to their eountry. Genera^ Dyer by his record had shov ^ 
himself to be a man and an oflioor well able to deal with threatening 
situations without the U'^o of force. The evidence contained in t) 
lioport of liord Hunter's Committee coidd not be used agains. 
any man in any Court of Law, either civil or military ind, therefore, 
it should not be used as the liasis of defence or attack in that House 
or outside. In principle, the use of the military in aid of the civil 
power was the same in tliat country and in India. To allow anything 
in the nature of “frightfulnoss” was abhorrent to the British Nation, 
and therefore to the British Army. If both the Commander-in-Chief 
in India an<l the Army (\nineil had decided that General Dyer should 
bo relieved c'* his command, the Committee might be sure that he had 
been treated fairly, and that no good could be done to him, to the 
Army, or io the country by attacking a decision made by resvicusil le 
soldiers, ^^ho ha«l the full oonfideuco of the Army and the Na^ on, 
and ha«l the facts fully before them and the best legal advice at their 
disposal. 

He apjM'aled to those who desired to defend an eminent, soldier 
not io attack those other eminent soldiers who had to adjudicate on 
the case, and especially not to say anything which could be ciuot/cd 
in the ditlicult days ahead as showing that members of Parliament 
api*roved any tiling which could give colour to the assertion that 
the British Army might lie used as an instrument of oppression. 
Upon tho.so members, whoso sympathy with the relatives of those 
who lost their lives at the Jallianwala Bagh prompted them to 
condemn General Dyer uitorly. and to call upon the Government to 
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punish, him still further, he urged moderation in the expression of 
their opinion, remembering that harm might be done by their 
words in embittering feeling in India and adding to the difficulties 
of those who in the future would have to uphold law and order. 

The situation with which General Dyer had to deal bad been 
in existence for some time, and before his ai rival, had led to the 
murder of Europeans, to an assault upon an English woman, to loss 
of life among the natives, and to much damaj^^* to property. The 
.terms of the written order given to him by the civil authority on 
his arrival on April 11, were : “The Troops have orders to restore 
order in Amritsar and to use all force necessary. No gathering of 
persons nor procession of any sort will be allowed. All gatherings 
will he fired on.’' That notice was given out to several of the 
citizens on April 11. On the afternoon of April 13 having received 
notice from the Superintendent of Police that a crowd was assem- 
bling in the Jhallianwala Bagh, a park in Amritsar city, General 
Dyer marched to the spot, and found a huge assembly of many 
thousands of people, who appeared to him to be in a dangerous 
mood. A determined rush might easily overwhelm his little force 
of 50 native soldiers armed wdth rifles, and 40 armed only with 
kukris. General Dyer and his little hand were entirely isolated in 
the city. Narrow streets were behind him, his flanks and rear were 
open to attack, and no reinforcements were witliin roach. If this 
little hand, who were the sole guardians of law and order, had been 
overwhelmed, there was nothing to hold in check instigators of 
crime and insurrection, nothing to prevent the recurrence of the loot 
and murder and arson which had raged in the city only throe days 
before. (Hear, hear ) Any hesitation on General Dyer’s part, any 
failure to use, and to use at once, the necessary force might have 
been the spark that would light the conflagration of another mutin.y. 
No one who had not been placed in a similar situation should 
venture to condemn General Dyer. (Cheers.) 

Lieutenant Colonel James said that, as it appeared to him, 
the question w^as one affecting not so much the Indian Empire as 
justice. When General D 3 ^or put in his statement to the Army 
Council, one should have thought that the natural thing would have 
been to send for him and ask for oral exi>lanations. He understood 
that procedure was never followed at the War Office, and he thought 
tint alone vitiated the virtue of appeal. Unless they could have a 
man face to face with the president of the tribunal, they could not 
form a proper judgment onTiis case. General Dyer was faced wdth 
an unparalleled situation and the only judge of the amount of forc^ 
which should he used at the moment was ho himself. (Cheers) 
To say that there was no evidence of a general coirspiracy in India 
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was just as absurd as H would be to set up a board of inquiry in 
Ireland at the present moment, and to say that there was no evi- 
dence of constables being killed, for the simple reason that they had 
not been caught (Laughter and cheers). Ho asked hon. members 
to stand for the cause of justice, fair play and moderation towards 
the gieat mass of the loyal Indian peoples, who would be the first 
to suffer if they in that House did not stand by their own people. 
(Cheers ) 

Sir W. Joynson Hicks : I came down to the House very fully 
iritentioned to -make a very moderate statement, and to deal in my 
remarks with the wider question of the future of our government 
in India, rather than to speak on the actual case of General Dyer. 
I should like to congratulate the hon* and gallant Gentleman who 
has just disappeared so rapidly after making his maiden speech ; 
the whole house, I should say, will like to hear him again, I should 
like to refer for one moment to the hon. and gallant Member for Nor- 
thampton, and th) very lino speech in which ho put the case of 
General Dyer admirably. He described the Amritsar events of 
that awful afternoon of 13th April. Yet 1 do not know whether 
every one in the Committee hoard the beginning of the speech. Ho 
appealed to the hon. Members as Members of this House, to support 
the decision of the Army Council because the Army council has 
come to a decision. Eeally, the second part of the speech of 
my right hon. Friend was a complete justification for anyone who 
voles against tlie decision of the Army Council. I want to say at 
once that as a member of this house I am not prepared to abdicate 
not merely my rights but my duty of taking part in this debate, and 
of supporting my convictiens by my vote, and, if necessary, voting 
against the decision of Iho Army Coiuicil, which has been put for- 
ward for justification on the ground that it is a decision of the Army 
coundil. What is the House of Commons for ? What is this 
Debate for ? I am glad to see that my right hon. Friend the Secre- 
tary of State acknowledges the correctness of what 1 say as to what 
is the right and the duty of the House of Commons. We are hero 
to debate questions, and to say what we believe to l)e right, not 
merely to confirm the views cf some other body. 

After all, we are, as I think the right hon. Gentleman the 
member for paisley (Mr As(iuith) once described the House of 
Commons to be: "'The groat inquest of the Nation.’’ We are the 
best Court to which General Dyer, or any other person aggrieved by 
the action of any Government Department, can come. General 
Dyer has appealed to the Commander-in-Chief. He has appealed to the 
Secretary of State. Ho has appealed to the Army Council. In the 
last resources ho appeals to us. We have to decide the case, We 
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have to decide oue way or the other. My hon. and gallant Friend 
made a powerful appeal for moderation in regard to this matter. I 
do not intend to attack the Secretary of State. But I think I must 
say that a more dipastrous speech — and 1 say that with a sense of 
responsibility and the hope that my words may bo believed -has 
never been made on the Amritsar affair. I had just returned from 
a visit to India and to Amritsar, and the opinions I am expressing 
as to the events w^hich took place there are held by at least 80 per 
cent, of the Indian Civil Service throughout India and 90 per cent, 
of the European people. (Hear, hear.) The Secretary of vState for 
India has, for some time past, entirely lost the confidence of the 
Indian Civil Service. (Cheers.) It is a very serious matter, and the 
speech of the Secretary of State of this afternoon will have utterly 
destroyed any little shreds of confidence which was left to 
him, not merely in the minds of the Indian Cdvil Service, but in tlie 
minds of fhe British Army in India. (Cheers.) It is difficult in the 
face of the speech to make a moderate speech, which was merely 
one long vituperation^ of General Dyer in his action in India, and 
one long appeal to racial passions. (Cheers.) 

The right hon. Gentleman the Member for Paisley asked for 
a defence ef General Dyer. Ho asked whether there was any body 
in this House prepared to say that General Dyer did right. I am 
prepared to say so. I am backed up in that opinion, as I say, by 
80 per cent, of the Indian civilians and by 90 per cent, of the 
European population. 

Mr. Mills : Whore did you get those figures ? 

Sir W. Joynson Hicks ; In India. I devoted my time ii^ 
India to seeing and speaking to every I could, both agitators 
as well as the governing classes. I did my liest lo form an accurate 
opinion. There is one person whose opinion 1 think may carry 
weight with this House. Hon, members bad heard of the lady 
missionary who had nearly been killed in Amritsar on lOlb April. 
I refer to Miss Sherwood. She has told the whole of the ficts 
of the case, how she has lived for 15 years amongst the Indian popu- 
lation, how she was torn from her bicycle while riding to or from her 
work, how she was battered from head to feet, how she was left 
for dead, and how suhsenuently she was carried into a house, and 
after being there a little while had to bo carried to another. 

Mr. Mills : By Indians ? 

Mr. Joynson Hicks : By Indians, who were ihemaolves 
attacked for having so carried her into the bouse. Miss Sher- 
wood after h-jr return to England, I think 1 am correct 
in saying, went to see the Secretary of S ..te for India, and 
declined to accept any money compensation. She would not take 
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blood-monoy from this country. I have seen her. I have seen 
General Dyer and Sir M. O'Dwyer. Miss Sherwood has asked me 
to read to the House of Commons a letter which she has written, 
and I crave the indulgence of the Committee while I read it. It 
is a lettor from an Englishwoman on the spot who, even after her 
ill-treatment, still hopes and intends to go back to the Punjab. 
She says : 

“I have lived in the Amritsar neighbourhood for nearly 15 
years, arid my work in connection with the Church of England 
Zenana Missioiiary Society has brought me into close contact with 
the homes of the Purijab, both in Village and City, Moreover, I 
was superintendent and manager of the city Mission Schools for 
over GOO girls, Hindu and Muhammadan, at the time of the riots. 
As is known to you, I was almost killed on the 10th of April, 
and was, in fact, left for dead in the streets of Amritsar. I was 
]acked up and carried into the fort, where I lay for 19 days before 
1 could be removed to England. During that time 1 heard all 
about the furthei riots and the shooting on the 13th from people who 
were in touch with what was happening. In March people of Amrit- 
vsar baairs were talking of striking. The prospect of the police 
even joining it was discussed. ’ 

I want the Committee to realise the position of atTairs in Amrit- 
sar and the whole of the Punjab. 

‘‘ ‘Never mind if they don’t, we ourselves will fight, is a transla- 
tion of tlie actual words u.^^ed. On the day I was wounded, I saw 
men tearing dow n poles from shop awnings and seizing hold of 
anything likely to serve for a weapon, and a rushing out of the city 
to a given rendezvous.” 

“To teach the people that a wrong was done them (as sediiioii- 
mongers are doing, backed by English peojdc) is a cruel and wicked 
thing, and far from mending matters will make them infinitely 
worse. No Indian in writing or conversation w’ith me has referred 
to the repression measures as other than meet and right under the 
circumstances. I should like to say that, loving the people as 1 
do, having w'orkod amongst them for years, and still hoping to go 
back to India, I am convinced that tliere was real rebellion in the 
Punjab, and that General Dyer saved India and us from a repetition 
of the miseries and cruelties of 1857.” 

I have letters from five other English Missionary ladies who 
were in Amritsar at the time, and who went through this terrible 
time. All asked me to implore the House of Commons not to do 
this great wTong to General Dyer. One account says ' 

“The children had no milk, hut only bully beef, and there 
were no sanitary conveniences in the fort. Wo had a terrible time, 
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recalling the days of Mutiny which was a very, very bad time 
for Englishwotnen and children/^ Another account ; 

“I was 16 days in the Amritsar Fort in April, 1919, in conse- 
quence of the deplorable riots which took place, and I wish to do 
my part in strongly protesting against the itjjustice lacing done to 
General Dyer, who, I believe, did his duty and sav'od us from 
unspeakable horrors. 1 have lived in India longer even than Miss 
Sherwood, and love India's people very dearly, ])ut in such ciises 
only those on the spot can judge as to w hat action to take, and 
they, according to British tradition, should be justly treated.” 

What was -the condition of affairs befon) (Jcneral I)>er stnak 
his blow’ — this inevitable and necessary blow on I'bli Apiil ^ One 
would imagine, from all that is bcir g said, th.at Ocncnil Dvci’, a 
blood-thirsty Englihh othc(M', found this gatln ring perfectly peaceful 
oti the J.iliianwala Bjgh, ami had said, ”\\’e must destroy this 
crowd, wc must tire merely fur t he lov e of filing ‘ Tlie whole of 
Northern Imlia was in what amounted to rt'v olt and lela lii(»ii in 
the early part of Ajn’il, 1919. From Oaleutta to Ikn-haw ar and 
from Lahore to Bombay there were sporadic revolts and ric-ts all 
over the country. 

Colonel Wedgwood Wh> ' what v\«u*f' tlnMMu>es ^ 

Sir W. Joynson Fdicks * I am not now going into (he cau«o<. 
What we liave got to fare an' the facts with which (buieral Dver 
had to deal, the kno\vledg(> that was witliin (nuieral ])vcr's brain 
w^hen ho was calk'd upon by the Tivil authorities^ to take a h:ii fl 
in this disposal. I know there are political causes. I know iliert' 
are political troubles in India, ancl there will ]>(‘ far vvor^e political 
trouble in India in the near future. 

Colonel Wedgwood • After they have read voiir speet'li ’ 

Sir W. Joynson Hicks • 1 arn trying merely to give to the 
Commirteo what I believe to be the facts of the < a-e, I want hoii. 
Members to realise that General Dyi'r knew that he had charge of 
this whole district. In liahoro the capital, there bad been riots. I want 
to refer to those, liecause I notice in the Times newspapers this morn- 
ing a loa<ling article is pleading for moderation, and asking why it 
was not possible to adopt the same methods at- Amritsar as liar! lieen 
used in that tiuelling of the mob at Lahore on April 1910 and '12. 
If the leader writer in The Times had read the evidonre given lieforo 
the Commission, he would have seen that Lieut. Colonel Johnson who 
was in charge at Lahore, gave evidence lieforo the Conunission in which 
he said that he considered the <|uioting of Lahore was duo 60 per cent, 
to the action of General Dyer at Amritsar. The action at Amritsar 
of General Dyer spread all through the Punjab and partieulaily 
quieted the towm of Lahore. In Amritsar itself when these riots 
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broke out they were directly anti-British and anti-Christian. The 
crowd attacked one of the Knglish hanks and murdered the 
English manager, and the English assistant they beat to death. 
They piled up the furniture and set fire to the whole place. 
Then they went to the Alliance Bank and murdered the 
Manager Afterwards they visited both the lown Hall and the Po.st 
office and set fire to them. I brought back photogravhs of these 
places given to me by the Lieut. Governor of the Punjab, and they 
showed these burned buildings where the bank managers u ere 
murdered, and building after building occupied by English residents 


and Christians were burnt. . , , i i i 

The telegram svstom was attacked and the railw.ays and wlicre- 
over they could get hold of an Knglish guard on the railway he was 
beaten to death. They wont to an Army hospital to get hold of 
another lady missionary and she only escaped through the kindness 
and loyalty of her Indian friends. They went to Indian Christian 
church and burned that. The Religions tract Society s Depot w.as 
burned, and they tried to get hold of the Church Missionary S^iety 
(jirl’s School. The state of things there on the loth and 1 1 th of 
April did amount to a rebellion. The difference between myself and 
the Secretary of State for War is, whether there was a rebellion or 
not ' If there was no rebellion but merely a local not, then General 
Dyer could be rightly convicted of inhumanity and eiuelty, but if 
there was a rebellion, as 1 submit there was, then General Dyer s 
action was justified. It was a rebellion which might have led to 
almost anything, in fact, it was open rebellion. 

It is not a (luostion in these circumstances as to how far General 
Dver should have, gone, because ho was at a war with a section 
ot'the people of India, and a section of the people of India were at 
war with General Dyer. The right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Paislev (Mr Asuuith) said that nothing happened between the 10th 
and the 13th of April. At that time the whole city in the 

hands of the military, soldiers had to be poured in, ‘be reason 
why General Dyer had only a few troops was because the troops were 
guarding every available place, protecting the l“'«ropean populjition. 
The whole city was picketed during the 11th and iLth of 
was all one continuous oiieration, and not merely incidental bring on 
theiVLt of General Dyer’s force. The native populace had every 

lOth the following notice was isstiod: . * v, i i. 

“The troops have orders to restore order 
use all force necessary. No gatherings nor procession of any sort will 
be allowed. All gatherings will be fired on. Any persons leaving 
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the city in groups of more than four will be fired on. Eespcctable 
persons should keep indoors/’ On the night of the 11th of April 
General Dyer arrived, and on the 12th he marched round the city 
with as large a show of force as possible. As he marched the inhabi- 
tants were insolent and spat on the ground as the troops ])aRsed, and 
amid all this provocation General Dyer did nothing to them, and 
the most extreme opponent of General Dyer could not find fault with 
him up to this point. He did his best not to take the extreme 
measures on the 12th which he was forced to take on the l.‘ltii. 
One or two extracts from the reports of the C()miniile(‘ wdiich 
investigated the disturbances in tiio Punjal) will slujw ox.a'tly wliat 
took i)lace on the 13th when the following proclamation was issued • 

“The inhabitants of Amritsar are hpreliy warned ihifillhey 
will cause damige to any property or will commit any a^'t m Moleiice 
in tho environs of Amritsar, it wdl bo tak-m lor granti'd lliat micI^ 
ac'sare due to incitem^int; in Amritsir cUy, and olb mlor-, will be 
piini^lud according to Miiitars levw. AH meeting'- ami gillieiou^ 
are hereby prohibited, and will he dispercC<l at oin'e under MiiiMry 
Law’. 

On the 12th instant my right hon. FnCrid < lid thatrothiig 
happened, but a force bad to be sent out to bring in two ladi":. and 
during the day tho telegraph wires wore cut between ('hle'harta and 
Amritsar, between Khasa and Gurusar, and between Rbasi and 
Chheharta. In spite of all that happened on the loth, in ^pite of 
all the firing that took place, the rebels wnwe (|uief]v takug means 
to isolate Amritsar and prepare themselves for anything that might 
take place on tho following day. On the I3rh General Dyer wnnt 
round Amritsar, and at DJ places he called a half, and by somaling 
a drum he summoned the people and at those lit \d unM ivad t.nt 
another proclamation which was drawn u]) in Kiigln^h ami in the 
vernacular as follows: 

“It is hereby proclaimed to all to whom it may coin ern that 
no person residing in the city is permitted or allowed to Iea\e the eity 
in his own or hired conveyance or on foot wirliout a pass. Xo ]n ison 
residing in tho Amritsar city is permitted to hnive his hous.‘ after 
S. Any persons found in tho city after S an‘ liahh* to la* shot No 
procession of any kind is permitted to parade the shnn'ts in tlie city or 
any part of the city, or outside of it, at any time. Any such proces- 
sions or any gathering of four men will bo looked upon and treated 
as unlawful assembly and dispersed by force of aini'^, if Tiecessary.’^ 

It is idle to say that these proclamations were not known 
to tho whole of the population. I have spoken with men on the 
spot who were in tho police force at tho time, both Native and 
English and not only these, but tho Indian official as well in 
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Amritsar, supported General Dyer to the utmost in the aotitm he was 
taking, and none of them will dispute that the inhabitants of that 
city knew of this proclamations, and knew of the danger they would 
bo subject to. In spite of those proclamations word was brought to 
General Dyer that this crowd was assembling in the Jallianwala 
Bagh. It is true that it was impossible for more than a few troops to 
get through the narrow opening into this place at the same time, 
but the right hon. Gentleman is not correct when he said the crowd 
could not get out at the other end because they could get out the 
garden and over the walls. There was only one entrance for 
the troops, and General Dyer and his troops came in at this narrow 
entrance. He knew that the telegraph wires had been cut and that 
Amritsar was isolated. He knew that there was a crowd being 
addressed by an agitator, the same agitator who was condemned 
for his connection with the murders on the 10th, but who, I regret 
to say, was pardoned by the Indian Government. He was haran- 
guing the mob and doing his best to excite them. General Dyer 
had only 50 men armed with riHes and about 40 with cutlasses or 
knives. What would this House have said if he had waited and 
allowed the crowd io charge him? The mere force of numbers and 
the mere impact of the crowd would have swept General Dyer and 
his force absolutely out of existence if they had attacked him. The 
Euroi)eans were behind General Dyer, and I am sure hon. Memlv rs 
would have condemned him ard rightly condemned him if he had 
allowed himself to be overwhelmed by that mob. 

It is not for me to say what some of my hon. Friends would 
have done, but it is not for hon. Members who do not know the 
facts to say that they would have acted differently. I do not know 
any man who would say that with such responsibility upon his 
shoulders, and with the knowledge that General Dyer had, he would 
have dared to have abstained from firing in the way he did. It is 
said that General Dyer’s force fired without any cessation, but if 
you look at the report of the Brigade-Major of his forces who has 
since died, it will be seen that he says : 

“We began to fire upon the crowd, which broke into two 
bodies. Things were getting very serious indeed, and looked as if 
they were going to rush. Fire was ordered first on one lump of 
crowd which looked the most menacing and then on the other.” * 

Those are the words of this officer who was merely making 
his formal report, and he says that the crowd looked as if they wer© 
going to rush them. What has happened since? Was General 
Dyer assailed by the people of the Punjab for the action be took ^ 
Certainly not. They afterwards came to him in their thousands 
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and thanked him for what he had done. They thanked him for 
the action he had taken. He was made a Sikh — one of the highest 
honours given to men. He was employed by the Government to 
march round the whole district and pacify it — this blood-thirsty 
man who is said to have wantonly shot down so many of their 
fellow country-men, was the man who was selected to do his best 
in friendly conversation with them. I assert that General Dyer 
was and is to day beloved of the 8ikh Nation. I should like to say 
one word with regard to the speech of the Secretary for War. He 
made great play with the statement that the crowd were not 
armed with lethal weapons. Any one ac([uainted with conditions 
in India would have known it was impossible under the Arms Act 
for them to bo armed with guns. Nevertheless they imported 
into Amritsar hundreds of thousands of ironshod bamboo canes 
which they proposed to use. It was suggested by the right hon. 
Gentleman that if the object of General Dyer was to disperse the 
crowd, his action was uncalled for and unnecessary. I say, on the 
other hand, if it was to stop or to put an end to rebellion, then ho 
was entitled to judge of what was to be done in military fashion. 

The hon. Gentleman said that nobody with any reputation in 
India had suggested the punishment of General Dyer or other 
officials concerned. Has he seen the report of a meeting wliich 
took place in the Kingsway Hall, London, on the 3rd Juno ^ It 
w’as attended by gentlemen who are sui>porting my right hon. 
Friend to-day. It was addressed by an hon. Member of the 
Jjegitilutive Council — the Hon. Mr. Patel. May I here utter a 
w'ord of warning to the hon. and gallant Member for \ov\caH(b* 
under-Lyme (Col Wedgwood) in this connection. 1 happened to be 
in the Legislative Council at Delhi when the lion. Mr. Patel was 
making a .speech not quite so bad perhaps, but one in which Iv 
quoted a speech of the hon. and gallant Gentleman, and then 
turned round and said, “These arc the noble w'ords of a no]>]c man.” 
After that I went out. This is what Mr. Patel .said at the meeting 
in London the other day. 

“When the Indian people are informed that the Government 
have the fullest confidence in Lord Chelmsford and a high appreci- 
ation of Sir M. O’Dwyer’s energy, do you sup\>oac they will be 
impressc I ])y Mr. Montagu’s platonic condemnation of some of the 
excesses under Martial Law t No; they will judge )ou by your 
deeds, not by your words, and if you have confidence iit Lord 
Chelmsford, they will have no confidence in you. Lord Chelmsford 
must go. It is a fresh insult and outrage to Indian .sentiment 
that the Government should express their confidence in such a 
Viceroy'’. 
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There svas another speech made by a Mr. Horniman, who was 
expelled or deported from India, and it was almost etjually as bad, 
I will refer to only one further speech, and that was deliverd by an 
Indian lady, Mrs. Naidu, who gave a description of alleged action 
of our troops at Amritsar. If bon. Members really believe in the 
increasing goodwill of certain sections of the people of India, I 
want them to realise what this woman said and said in the presence 
of two English Members of Parliament — the hon. Member for 
Newcastle (Major Barnes) and the hon. Member for (Glasgow (Mr. 
Neil Maclean) on the 3 rd Juno 1920 at the Kings way Hall. Mrs. 
Naidu said : 

“Women, whoso faces had never been touched by the curious 
sun or the moon, were dragged into the market ]>lace. My sisters 
were stripped naked , they were flogged , they were outraged ; 
and yet you dare to talk of the auction of souls.'’ 

Neither of the two hon. Members bounded up in his seat as I 
should have cxi»cctcd any Engli.sh Member of Parliament ^^ould have 
done. One of them in fact, the hon. Member for Newcastle, said 

“Wo have just listened to a very, very wonderful speech which 
had that greate.st power a speech can over have, to got past the head 
to the lieart, and that is where it arrived 

Imimuliately I got that report, I wrote to General Dyer and 
Sir M. O’Dwyer, and I am authorised liy those two gentlemen to 
say in this Hounc of Commons that that statement, as far as their 
know lodge goes, and 1 think tln ir knowlc<lgo is coiicluv^ive in the 
matter, is a))>*<dutely and totally untrue. E(*t English Mendiers reali.^o 
that 5 hat is tlio kind oi incitement to hostility to our rule in India 
which is indulged in by extreme .Ncetions of the J ulian Commu- 
nity. This was going on last >oar, and it is going on to-day. Wlien 
1 was at Peshawar there was a placard posted up in that city, which 
itself Is loo liable to <Iisurdor and crime, calling upon the Indians to 
rise and destroy the British force.s. It sai<l , 

* ^ our hearts will soon be soothed b} tlie ciitiic annihilation 
of British Imtierialism ami the comple.te destruction of the^M' enemies 
of humanity.’’ 

This placard was posted up in Peshawar in Marcli, 020, and 
it goe^ on : 

“Active resistance will crush the Mjau’s head. Burn their 
odicoH, mutiluto thoir raihvaya and telegraphs, induct' tiio police 
and Army to work with you and slay tlieso dogs of Britain every- 
whero you find them. ’ 

I want to make an appeal to thus Commit let; on behalf of the 
Englishmen and Englishwomen in the (u\il Sc'rvico, and in the 
Army, wdio are uphohling our flag there under ver> great ditlicidtios, 
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We he^ a great deal of the responsibilities of Empire, but what 
is too often referred to is the responsibility to the native races 
on the part of the Government. There is, however, a responsibility 
also to the Europeans. You send these men out, you allow' their 
women and children to go out there to live in scattered areas, 
spread all over the country — often miles and miles away from any 
help, and they are only enabled to live and to rule by the know- 
ledge of the fact that there is in India a British Army on w hich 
they can rely in the last resort. I appeal to this Committ(30, not 
merely on behalf of them, but on behalf also of the soldiers in 
India, who feel strongly with regard to the action which the Army 
Council has taken in the case of General Dyer. They feel that 
when the next riot takes place they may be called upon in similar 
fcirc'imstances to come to a somewhat similar decision. Are you 
going to toll them that this House of Commons has supi>orted the 
action of the Army Council in the case of General Dyer, ami are 
you going to tell them also that in the future in any action they 
may take they will not have the support of (>reat Britain i We must 
trust the men on the spot. We send out our Ijest men to India 
to the Civil Service and to the Army, and \vc ha\e to trust them 
not once or twice, but at all times, 

Mt. Bennett : A meeting took place in this city not many 
weeks ago attended mainly by Englishmen whose lives have been 
spent largely in India. As reported to me, the speech of the Chair- 
man of that meeting may be summarised in these words' : “Wc 
English have got to live with the natives, and th(5 i)cst we can do 
is to get on good terras with them, and say as little as we ran ainjiil 
these disturbances.’’ With pari of that sentiment I cordially ;orre ^ 
We have to pursue a policy of moderation. There are (d»sCirles i i 
the way of that policy and in the way of a good niuhuNtandirig bet- 
ween the two races. Some of them are raised by hon. Members 
opposite, some by hon. Members around me. So far hon. Mem 
bars opposite arc concerned, I de[>rocate the agitation-- ]>rematiirc 
and purely fictitious — on this question which they have carried 
on. The meetings that have been held have been artificial in 
character. I have a letter from Mr. llorniman, who has been 
referred to to day, a journalist who was expelled, and, in my opi- 
nion, properly expelled, from Bombay. In that letter he writes to 
a newspaper in Bombay to the effect that ho is “working tho i^rcss 
in this country for all that it u worth.” Ho goes on further to 
say ‘Vou may trust me to keep the Press of England up to the 
mark.” 

That discounts a great deal of what w'o road in the English 
Papers. On the other hand,, we have got a mischievous Press in 
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England poisoning the wells against the Secretary for India. I think 
wo have seen some co-operation in that unworthy purpose in some 
of the c|ucstion8 which have been put in this House during the last 
few days. The great obstacles to a friendly understanding, which 
is profoundly to be desired, therefore come from two sides. Two 
eminent Mom])ers of the legal profession, one representing the 
higher and the other the less high branch of the profession, have 
shown what I may call the forensic astuteness in concentrating the 
discussion to-day upon the case of General Dyer. That made an 
ap])0al to our fair-mindedness ; they put liefore us the case of an 
lioiiourable otiicer, who has served his country for 3 1 years, and 
who, they think, has not had justice. I have read fully the state- 
ment which (ieiicral Dyer laid hefoie the Army Council, and have 
j^iven ir my best consideration, and I am satisfied that there is 
every warrant for the decision w'hich has ))een come to in regard 
to him. I notice one thing that was not known to mo ])efore — namely, 
that (buioral Dyer was for some years on the slatl as instructor in 
Military law. That rather disturlis me. 1 w’ant to know" how many 
ofiicers of the Indian Army have received the henefit of his teaching 
in military law, and how' many of them have imbibed the peculiar 
princi pit’s to wliicli he has given expression, hor instance, is it 
generally ht'lie vod. amongst the otlicers of the Indian Army, that, 
in cases of trouble, it matters little whether there is to bo excess of 
shooting or not ! He says excess does not concern him. ^ I was 
not concerned wdth execs.s,’* I think ho sajs, because I haci in view 
the clfect wdiieli it was necessary to produce upon the public feeling 
in (ho Punjab. ’* 

I am not going further into the question of General Dyer. I '^ant 
to take the di.scussion away from General Dyer altogether for the 
time being, and to call the attention of the committee to the exer- 
<‘i>c of Martial Law" in (he Punjab at this time, the conditions under 
w hirh Martial Law was exercised and the lessons to bo derived from 
it. A\‘e v<»hall waste our time if w"o simply stand here condemning 
or exonerating parricular ii.‘dividvials. \\ e want to find what hap- 
pened, and to guard in the future against the consequences of the 
eui*ora that have been made. I w"iil ask hon. Members to study care- 
fully the evidence given by a number of the otficers who were appoin 
ted as area military otlicers to carry out Martial Law, after the con ro 
had been handed over by the civil authority. The committeo roc^'- 
nised, of course, the serious dangois which follow from the 
tion of Martial Law. The ordinary rules of evidence are suspended, 
but what is worst of all is that a number of men are put jn positions 
of judicial authority who necessarily have Iiad no experience otexo - 
rising such authority and are utterly incapable of doing so properly. 
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Mairtic^l Law may be a matter of military necessity. Owing to 
pleasure of circumstances it may be inevitable, but it is a thing to 
be avoided so far as it possibly can be. I want the committee to 
endeavour to get some grasp of the conditions under which Martial 
Law was carried out, and of the kind of men who were occupied 
in carrying it out. 1 wish to make no personal attacks on them, 
and I shall as far as possible avoid naming any of these officers, but 
the errors of their administration and their want of judgment and, 
at times, even of commonsense, must be made known. There was 
a young officer — I fancy he must have been a very young soldier 
indeed — who invented a number of minor punishments. These 
punishments have been called “freak punishments’’ and I think that 
is a term which sufficiently does justice to them. He invented 
skipping as a means of minor punishment — very minor, I think wo 
must say. In another case, finding that a culprit before him was 
given to poetry, he ordered to him to write an ode in his honour. He 
also ordered that one after another of the persons who came before 
him should touch the grounds with their foreheads. He justified 
himself for that by saying that it was a common thing, and ho 
believed it was done all over India. If that is so, I hope the Govern- 
ment of India have had their attention directed to it, and wo should 
like to have an assurance that no longer are men humiliated by 
being made to touch the ground with their foreheads. 

We get more serious things than this. A military officer exer- 
cising authority under marti'il law bad to deal with a case in which 
martial law notices had been stripped from the wall of a school. 
He had no evidence as to who was guilty of this irregularity, but 
he thought he could find out, or, at any rate, that he could adminis- 
ter justice, by ordering that some of the bigger in the school should 
be picked out and whipped. His own admission before the Com- 
mittee was, “They were not necessarily guilty but it was their mis- 
fortune.” Then he was asked, “Were warnings against defacement 
of notices written or oral ? “I do not remember,” he said, “but what 
does it matter ?” Questions of life or death may come before those 
tribunals, and some importance must bo attached to the regularity of 
the procedure ; and when an officer gives an answer indicating that 
he does not care whether an order is written or oral, it is a clear 
indication of the general prevalence of slipshod procedure in these 
coufts. Again, and 1 think this is still more serious, we read that at 
I>abore a whipping triangle was set up before the accused persons were 
tried* That seems to be an anticipation of events scarcely consistent 
with a judicial attitude of mind. Worse still, also at Lahore,, gallows 
were erected before the court opened. There again, is the sinister 
anticipation of the issue which, I think, is disoreuitable to all who are 
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associated with it. If we want a historic parallel to that, we* should 
find it in the case of the Due d*Eughien, whom Napoleon had tried 
at Vincennes, and for whom a grave was dug before the trial began. 
I put this case of the erection of a gallows before the opening of 
the court on a par with that sinister episode in the procedure of 
Napoleon. In another case, a Deputy Commissioner in Gujranwalla 
caused the leaders, or those who were believed to be the leaders of 
the popular party, to be handcuffed and chained, marched through 
the streets to the station, and sent to Lahore in a goods truck. 
The same official arrested Govar Singh, aged 60, as a hostage, be- 
cause his three sons were missing. An order was passed confisca- 
ting his property, and a warning was issued that any one attemp- 
ting to reap his crops would be shot. 

These are matters to which hon. Members here attach no 
imjx)rtanco. They concentrate the whole of their thought and 
care ur>on vindicating General Dyer, and proving that he has been 
very badly treated. 1 think they would spend their time a little 
more usefully, and would be more fully performing their duties 
in regard to India, if they would inquire into the methods by which 
martial law was administered at that time. I think we ought, 
in following these proceedings, to note the mentality of the men 
who were engaged in them. What can you say of the mentality 
of a man who, over and over Jigain, will tell you that the people 
of the Punjab like martial law I We have heard of eels getting used 
to be skinned, but when it is said that the people of a province 
like martial law, it only shows what extraordinary persons were 
nut in charge of the administration of martial law at that time. 
* People liked my administration." “People liked martial law, 
especially the masses.” Another officer who had not been salaamed 
by some children— the pupils at a school — gave orders that the 
whole of the boys in that school should for a week be made to 
com) and salute him at his office, and should, in addition, salute 
the Union Jack. If that officer had sot himself to devise means 
by which the children of that town could be made as long as they 
lived, to hate the Union Jack and the people who ruled under it 
he could not have adopted a more efficacious procedure. Because 
the pupils in one group of colleges were suspected of tearing down 
a martial law notice, the whole of the students — a thousand all 
to}d-~*^weie made for a whole week to march 16 miles a day to 
the military headquarters. That is the rising generation in India. 

the students, the class of people who in Italy, for instance, 
took a prominent part in the risorginiento. What gaiu^rie, 
what ttitpidity there must be amongst this school of officers in the 
Puqjab, who will take those men and make them bate England 

66 
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and Bitgttsli diffieerd ! We have heard a great deal about Qene^l 
Dy^if and the dangers that would have arisen if he bad not b&an 
as stern as he was, but no one in this Gommitteo, so far, has seemed 
to contemplate the danger to British rule that follows proceedings 
of this kind. I maintain that those who uphold this procedure, 
or who Ignore it, and concentrate their attention in a wrong fashion 
on the problem, are doing every harm to British rule. The procee- 
dings I am ‘describing do not stand alone. There is a whole group 
of bluncfers and appressions and hardships of this kind which seem 
to me to provide material for a hymn of hate against England, 
and nothing short of it. I ask hon, Members to study that aspect 
of the question, and not to couccnffate ni»on General Dyer. 1 
will give another instance. We have hoard — reference was made 
to it in the speech of Secretary of State — of a particular officer 
who arrested a wedding party and had them Hogged because they 
were in excess of the number allowed to pass in the streets. The 
officer said this whipping of the weddir»g party was the only re- 
grettable incident that occurred in his jurisdiction under martial 
law. He must have had dense mind and a strange perception, 
because it was this officer who had been responsible for this 
marching tiackwards and forwards of students and for a number 
of other acts of oppression which were only too characteristic of the 
reign of martial law in that part of country. 

We have had in the Report of the Commission an exont ration 
of the Government of Sir M. O^Dwyer from the charge that he had 
exercised undue pressure in recruiting and the loan campaign. As 
to reowiitihg, it is fair to Sir M. (Vl)wyer to recognise that there 
was a quota which the various administrations were expected to 
work up to in their recruiting operations, it i.s fair to say that when 
these were brought to notice measures were taken to prevent their 
repetition, and it is also fair to say that one witness before the 
commission said that those who were guilty of exercising pressure 
in recruiting were native officials of some standing. As to the 
loan operations, I do not accept the finding of the Commission 
in regard to that, because I have boro a circular which was issued 
m the Purdab administration giving instructions as to the way 
in which encouragement was to be given to the Loan, and this 
occurs : 

‘ Deputy ^ cOmtlitaiidneihi i^rfll find much assistance in estimating 
the cOBtfibutions tktit tltey hught to get from various places by 
gollHfr fd the Income and getting the Income Tax returns, 

wbhA ltill furnfsh a fii^l^ Ibifabte index to the financial conditions 
of indiyld^ Wliom jt^eted to help the loan.** 

la lWd&, 11 1 M^tand, Income Tax oi^ratlons are as eontl- 
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dential as they are in. this country, and we can realise the possibilr 
ties at all events of a somewhat oppressive officialism if we contem- 
plate the officers of the Government in charge of Loan operations 
going to the Income Tax officer, and asked him to give a return 
of the incomes of this or that individual. I cannot, in view of 
that circular, join in the acquittal of the Punjab Government of 
the charge of having exercised undue pressure in some, at all 
events, of their operations. 

We have had a good deal said to-day as to the Puniab having 
been saved by the operations of General Dj^er. What evidence 
have we of that 1 What inductive process based upon known facts 
have wo which leads legitimately to the conclusion that a great ris- 
ing, equal to that of the Mutiny of 1S57, was imminent, and that 
these severe measures had to be taken to prevent it I The Punjab 
knows something of conspiracy as Bengal know a good deal of 
conspiracy. We had a conspiracy seven or eight years ago and an- 
other of the same kind occurred a little later. There was organised 
dacoity carried out with the object of seizing arms and the money 
with which to buy arms. It was accompanied by attempts to corrupt 
the native army, by attacks upon the regimental armouries, and 
attempts to get arms from them, and by the manufacture of bombs, 
and I believe classes uoro ov>ened to teach what may bo called politi- 
cal chemistry — the manufacture of bombs. But there is absolutely 
no indication of the existence of any preparations of tl kind 
during the troubles in the Punjab. We have evidence, too, which 
will not bo questioned, as to the condition of the villages and of 
many towns oven after these troubles had taken place. We have 
the statement of General Bonyon that ho had gone through all the 
^iilages in the neighbourhuod and that he found the villagers were 
<iuict and willing to co operate with him in watching the railway 
lines.. On ptigo after page there is evidence that in the rural dis- 
t^’ets the people were as a whole quiet, and orderly and woll-behaved. 
iSot only 80 , Imt I have every reason to believe that the Government 
of the l^unjab, even at the worst time, had confidence in two things. 
They trusted the Army, and their trust was fully justified. The 
Army was absolutely loyal during the whole of the proceedings. 
They also trusted the village populations. On the whole, they were 
quiet and orderly, and there were no signs, in large areas of the 
rural part of the Punjab, of any tendency towards insurrection. 
Therefore, 1 hold that this purely hypothetical danger to which 
General Dyer points as his excuse for an act of gross and excessive 
severity did not exist. I have os much reason to say there vVas no 
as hon. Members opposite have to say tL^t th^e was, and 
in any case the iuidings of the Committee is with me. The Commit- 
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tee had much fuller opportunities for inquiritiK into the facts. The 
Committee came to the conclusion that there was no evidence 
of a widespread conspiracy. We had confirmation of that in 
Delhi. Immediately after the Afghan invasion a meeting of 40,000 
people was held in Delhi at which the conduct of the Amir was 
condemned, and the Deputy-Commissioner of Delhi states his 
opinion that meeting was sincere. That is a fact which dis- 
courages belief in anything like a widespread movement towards 
conspiracy. 

We have heard a great deal about General Dyer, but 1 have 
not heard one word from those who defended him as to the 30(^ 
000, 000 of people who live in India, and what they think. The 
most remarkable thing to ino has been that hon. Members have 
taken up the interests of one individual, and have concentrated 
all their thoughts on one individual, but have turned an absolutely 
blind eye to what the people of India think, 'bhat is not a reason- 
able way of dealing with a great question of this kind. We have 
to live with these people, and we have to bo on close teriiLs with 
them that we have been before, and they will have some rea.son 
to complain if they read this Debate and do not find one w’ord as 
to what the people of India think of these happenings. It is no 
sign of real interest in India when a number of hon. Members 
become excited, as they did this afternoon, over the interest.^ of an 
individual, and are so absolutely indifferent to the bearings of our 
discussion upon the people of India. W o have been told that 
India was conquered by the sword ainl i.s being hold by the sw'orfl. 
That doctrine is absolutely repudiated by every historical authority 
of any importance. We began as a trading nation. Wo ditl iu»l 
go as a military nation, and we should have accomplished i»o1hing 
in India but for the co operation of Indian agciits. A\'hy should w(; 
vaunt this doctrine of holding by the sword in the face nf a people 
whom we want to make a free people, whose bb.rlies wt; 
are enlarging? During the enquiry wo had the Commandant of 
a regiment stating that w'c can influence the Asiatic only 
by force. That is a view which is at the back of all these 
happenings and the operation of Martial law*, "t'hero has been an 
idea that the native of India is an inforiur Corson who has 
to be held in restraint by coercion. The Secretary of State fur 
India seems to have arotised the anger of certain hotn Members 
by a speech which I regard as a dignified and noble vindication 
of the liberal |>olicy wdiich has been pur.sued in India. What hon. 
Members have seen to justify them in speaking of il a.s .an appeal 
tij racial perjudico I do not know\ The appeal to racial prejudice 
Jias come from their side. There is no warrant for the condem* 
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nation which has been passed upon a speech which is worthy 
of the subject and worthy of the occasion. Recently we hate 
had an opportunity of refreshing our memories on some of the 
achievements and speeches of the Earl of Beaconsfield. I came 
aocross a passage in which he reminded the people of Jhis country 
that we were proud of our Empire, and the* chief reason for being 
proud of it was that it had been based on sympathy as well as on 
force. Let us never forget that. Unless we get the sympathy 
and good will of the people of India our task is ended or will be 
ended in a short time. We cannot contemplate a future in which 
the normal condition of things in India is one of antagonism 
between the people and the Government. If we are to continue 
the Dyer policy, the results must necessarily be* no progress in 
India and no improvement in the relations between the people of 
India and the Government. The other day I had a letter from 
India, in which the writer — an Englishman who had lived the better 
part of his life there, and in whose judgment I place the most 
absolute confidence — said : ‘^Dyer is the greatest asset that the 
extremists in India have got.’’ No truer word has been contributed 
to this discussion. Dyerism will be an enormous help to those 
who are trying bo oust the British Government from its place in 
India, and hon. Members who have been censuring the Secretary 
of State for India for the generous and sympathetic words in 
which he spoke of the people of India ought to realise that we 
reached a point at which most critical issues have to be decided. 
We have to ask ourselves whether we are to be on terms of friend- 
ship with the people of India or whether we are to go on dealing 
with them in a way in which so many officers have dealt with them. 
Those who have looked too lightly and with approval, in too many 
cases, upon the action of General Dyer have a scale of v.alues of their 
own of human hie, in which they place the Indian below the 
Pjuropean. This is not a political question, but a question of human 
values, and until we get rid of that idea and recognise the sacred ness 
of European life, we shall be suspected by the people of India, our 
actions will be unfavourably coloured, and our policy in that country 
will be a failure. 

I appeal to those hon. Members on the other side of the House 
who have put themselves in antagonism to the policy of the Govern- 
ment to realise that it is th^iy and not those who are supi>orliiig the 
Secretary of State, who will be responsible if in the time to come wo 
should ever lose India. God grant that the connection between this 
country and India may long continue, that it may never cease, that 
India being a self-governing country, will at the same time remain 
an integral part of the British commonwealth. But at the same time 
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we have to make it worth the while of the people of India to retain 
their place in that commonwealth, and if they are to be treated as 
serfs, to be treated as too many of them were treated in those 
troublous times, the day of our rule will come to an end. I hope that 
hon. Members on that side who concentrate so much on the indivi- 
dual aspect iDf this case will realise its political importance and will 
realise that one at all events of the lessons which we have 
derived from this experience is that we must never again allow the 
military authorities to get out of touch with the civil authorities. 
Let hon. Members, if they want to see how things should be done, 
turn from Amritsar to Ahmedabad in the Bombay Presidency and 
see the success of an entirely different method. There the civil 
authority never lost touch with the military authority. The result 
was that within forty-eight hours the military authority was enabled 
to withdraw its orders suspending assemblages, and the abnormal 
condition of things was brought to an end. The real lessons which 
the Government have to learn is to follow the example of 
Ahmedabad and never again allow the military authorities 
to get into such entire detachment from the civil authority as 
it was allowed to do at Amritaar, with conseciucnces of the most 
deplorable kind. 

Brigadier*GeneraI Surtees urged hon. members to remember 
the effect that speeches and decisions in that House would have 
upon natives in all parts of the Empire. If British prestige were 
destroyed the Empire would collapse. In 1865 Governor Kyro 
saved the European inhabitants of Jamaica by prompt and 
strong action, for which ho was persecuted as General Dver had 
been. General Dyer bad a similar idea in his miml. Europeans 
on the spot were the best judges of the situation. “Wo could not 
surrender India even if we wished to do so, yet if a plebiscite 
were taken tomorrow as to who should rule India the result 
would be against us. If we did not hold India by moral suation 
we must hold it by force, possibly thinly veiled, but un- 
doubtedly by force.” lie believed that General Dyer, by his action, 
saved the Empire from serious danger. As Mr. Palmer had rightly 
said they had a most deplorable speech that uay from the Secretary 
of State for India which would go out to oui great Dependency 
as an encouragement to lawlessness and those forces of disorder 
which every sane and patriotic Englishman was anxious to see laid 
to rest in India. His attitude would food the flames of antagonism 
against him in a manner which, in his more roseived mon* ts, ho 
would sincerely regret. 

Mr. Palmer : I think we are to bo congratulated that during 
this dinner hour some one of more sober thoughts has addressed 
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himself to this tremendous question. Every one will feel that they 
are face to face with a crisis, as far as India is concerned. I ima- 
gine there is not a man in this House who does not realise that we 
hold in trust a great and mighty population in India, and that it is 
oiu duty to treat them with generosity and with justice. This 
debate has revealed, that, while the vast body of the population 
o4 India are loyal subjects of the crown, there is in India, as in 
other parts of the world, a vast organisation determined to bring 
down the strength and might of the British P^mpire. It was this 
distinguished general who was called upon at a moment of great 
emergency to settle for himself how he should deal with a crisis. 
No one who has road the evidoncc can fail to realise that through- 
out the Purdah and other parts of India there was a concerted 
attempt at revolution. General Beynon can be quoted in favour 
of General Dyer — 

“The strorrg measures taken by General Dyer at Amritsar had 
a far reaching effect and prevented any further trouble in the Lower 
Division Area. ' 

have had to-day a most deplorable s\>eech from the Secre- 
tary of State for India, a speech which, I think, will go out to India 
as arj encouragement to disloyalists and those forces of disorder 
which every sane and patriotic Englishman is an.vioiis to see laid 
at rest. Wo know that during the War India provided some of 
the most gallant of our troops, it is not fair to suggest there are 
people hero who believe that the great and loyal Indian population 
only to ho kept down and repressed, and that wo will not treat 
them as citizens of the Pknpire. One thiiig that has impressed me 
very much was this — that while General Dyer, able to visualise 
what was happening, realising the atmosphere in which he was 
moving, did liis duty, severely, yes, but for the sake of the British 
Pknpire and for the sake of the people of India, a right hon. Gentle- 
man sitting in oriental aloofness in Whitehall, a year after, and 
t)000 miles away, is pleased to measure the less or more of the 
severity applied by that gallant soldier. They actually passed stric- 
tures upon other gallant ofiicers who did not exorcise sufficient severity 
in the circumstances in which they wore ])laced. On the one side 
you have the right hon. Gentleman in this House, far away from 
the scone, smug and safe hero, censuring this gallant officer for the 
extra severity which, in his particular judgment, ho thought it right 
to display, and we have on the other side actually criticism, if not 
censure, of other gallant officers, because they were not sufficiently 
arevero in putting down sporadic risings. • Let me quote, in one 
case with regard to Delhi— 

“Firing continued no longer than was necessary to achieve the 
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legitimate object of. restoring order and preventing a disastrous 
outbreak of violence/’ 

That is a ^commendatory statement. ‘/Here is another one in 
regard to Ahmadabad — “The force used against the rioters was 
certainly not excessive. . If greater force could have been applied at 
an early stage the commission of. an atrocious murder and much 
destruction of property might have been prevented.” 

Here is another in regard to Gujranwala. 

“In failing to order the police to fire upon and so disperse the 
mob surrounding the burning post office, the Acting Deputy commis- 
sioner appears to us to have committed an error. If effective 
measures had then been taken to disperse the mob and restore order, 
the later incidents of the day might have been avoided.” 

It passes ones comprehension to understand the position. If an 
officer in the exercise of his discretion uses a little more or less 
severity according to the measure of the Secretary of State for India, 
he is broken on the wheel — no trial, no possibility of defending 
himself, and even his statement to the Army Council is care- 
fully put out after we have had an announcement that he is 
condemned. That announcement went out last night to the world, 
and 1 came here at 8 o’clock this mornijig to get hold of General 
Dyer’s statement. A more manly and splendidly frank and open state- 
ment I have never read. Hero we have the right hon. Gentleman, 
the Secretary for War, sitting in his oriental aloofness in Whitehall- 
dooounoing General Dyer for what he did, and we have in the 
Hunter Commission Ile[)orfc criticisms of other fifiicers for failing to 
take effective measures immediately to put down disturbances. The 
right lion, gentleman, the Secretary /or India, made a deplorable 
speech. It will go out to India, to the seething masses there, 
who are ready for trouble and revolution, that there are large 
masses of opinion in this country who think that the Indian is to 
be downtrodden. That is not so. The right hon. Gentleman has 
done a groat thing to India in the groat measure of freedom and reform 
that he has brought about. That measure of freedom was passed 
by the House of Commons and by the very men whose opinions he 
has denounced to day. Instead of coming clown to this House to-day 
with a statesman-like and reasonable speech he fed the flames of 
antagonism in a maimer which I feel sure in his more reserved 
rpotnents he will sincerely regret. An hoji. Member said just novy 
that no regard had been given to Indian opinion and yet we know 
that a vast mass of sober patriotic Indian opinion was with General 
Dyer and applauded him for the splendid severity of his action before 
the right hon. Gentleman and the Government gave way to the 
clamour of revolution, and six months after these events, set up a 
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committee. I have had some letters from people in India who were 
concerned in these tremendous and troublesome days. An hon. 
Gentleman referred in terms of praise to what happened in Ahme- 
dabad. I have a letter here from a lady in which she says : — 

“I was in Ahmedabad at the time of the Amritsar riots, 
when we experienced riots of similar nature, and 1 have not the 
least hesitation in saying that the prompt action taken by General 
Dyer in the Punjab saved our lives. The British police-sergeant 
who was the very first victim in Ahmedabad, had his hands cut 
off, and ho was then hacked to peices. At a small station, a loyal 
native, who gave the order to fire on the mob, was tied to a chair 
with the official records idled around him, and they then poured 
kerosene oil on him, thus burning him alive. I expect you know 
that they burned down most of the other Government buildings, 
but although the guard on the Bombay Bank fired on them the 
building was left untouched owing the fact that the securities 
of the natives were in the bank. We people are powerless to help 
the man who, by a great decision made in a few minutes, saved 
us all from a fate too horrible to think of.’’ 

That is the testimony of a woman who was in India at the 
time. I have had many other letters from those who were with 
General Dyer. One man writes : 

“I have had the pleasure of serving under this General, and 
a better or kinder-hearted man you could not wish to meet. I 
went all through the Amritsar and Lahore riots with the motor 
transport section, and consequently saw a lot of events that happen- 
ed ; and only those that were in those riots could realise fully the 
danger it meant to the empire. This General had only one alter- 
native, and that was to deal with a firm hand. If he did not 
give the orders ho gave, there would not be many of the garrison 
alive to day to tell the truth.” 

There are many other people I could quote. General Dyer 
saved India. In my opinion, for what it is worth, there was an 
incipient revolution which might have grown into immense and 
mighty proportion and greater proportion even than the great 
Indian Mutiny. Every evidence shows that that was so. I 
think it is rather a commentary on the turn of the wheel 
that it should bo the business of the right hon. Gentleman 
the Secretary of State for war, who is re8ix)nsible for more errors 
of judgment than any man sitting on the Treasury Bench, and 
responsible for the loss of more lives than any man sitting in this 
House, to get up and denounce this gallant man who, in my opinion, 
saved India from grave trouble and saved the women from grave 
outrage and saved India for the Empire. Some hon. Gentlemen, 

67 
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who may not have given a deep study to all the documents, inclu- 
ding the report of the National Council, which was well worth 
reading, do not, I think, realise what was happening there. Nut 
only was Amritsar the centre of this thing, but throughout the 
whole of the Punjab there was a deep and concerted movement to 
overthrow the British Raj. Here is one case which is worth men- 
tioning. In a city of the Punjab frightened women had taken refuge 
in one of the rallying points, as they wore called, waiting eagerly )or 
the arrival of the troops, and whilst there notice were issued )>y 
the natives stating that there were 80 women and children waiting 
to be ravaged. In fact, no girls’ school was sacred. Then there was 
the remarkable letter written by the Archbishop of Simla, who is not 
a politician, and not a man who is seeking to make dialectical 
points in this House to break a gallant oflicor for the sake of saving 
their own position. He is a right reverend prelate of the Church who 
: 13 the respect and affection of thousands of the natives of India. 
No man in this House who has only sense of responsibility can fail 
appreciate what he wrote. I ask hon. Gentlemen who as a rule 
. soclate themselves with the Government to pause l)efore they go 
tnto the lobby to support the right hon. Oenthmum to-night. Ihis 
is a matt'Or which eannot easily be settled by mere argument in tliis 
House. It goes much deeper — it goes down to the very bed-rock 
of our great Empire. 1 appreciate what the right hon. Gentleman 
said, and with much of his speech I agree, hut the whole tone and 
-temper of that speech inflamed the Commiltee more than I have 
seen it flamed in 35 years’ experience. Wo are siiiCero in this 
matter, and I grant that he is. AVe feel that General Dy'U’ has 
boon sentenced without trial. Cannot the Government se<* somo 
way by which justice can be meted out to this honouralde and 
gallant officer by which we can yet have an inrpiiry win re ho ran 
l>ut his case and defend it, as he has never yet had a real opportu- 
nity of doing'? If that suggestion, which 1 throw out, could 1)0 
accepted by the Government, many of us who fool very deeply on 
this matter would have our feelings somewhat alleviated. I ask 
hon. Members to forget coupons and to remember the British 
Empire, and to realise throughout the vast spaces of the world. We 
ask our gallant soldiers to uphold the British Flag, and if a man 
goes a little beyond what we consider to be just and fair, do not 
break him on the wheel without trial, but give him a fair chance 
of being heard. ^ Reprimand him if you will, and say to him he 
exceeded the legitimate needs of the case, and that in the circum- 
stances in which he was placed he may have overdone the severity, 
but let us realise that we shall not hold our Empire together if, 
whenever we get clamour from revolution arise, a gallant soldier 
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who has done his duty is to he broken at the dictate of the Treasury 
Bench. 

Lieutenant Commander H. Youjg unreservedly supported 
the action of the Government of India and the Secretary of 
State. They W’..ro dealing simply with a question of the exercise 
of professional discretion by a soldier. He would fain take every 
point in favour of General Dyer up to the critical moment of the 
opening of fire at Amritsar and assume that he was right in 
opening fire. But as to the continuance of the firing, it was common 
ground that the shooting was more than necessary to disperse the 
meeting. It was carried on for another purpose — for the sake 
of intimidation. That was an extension of the simple, definite, 
well established rule of the use of minimum of force for the imme^ 
diate circumstances which ought not to be countenanced either in the 
interests of officers in charge, for it extended their area of judgm- ' 
from the situation immediately before them to the situation in i 
widest possible aspect, or in the interest of the civilian population, 
for whom the rule was the charter for the protection of their li\ 
liberties, and safety from unduly violent action. 

Colonel Wedgwood : I know I am regarded as an anti patriot 
ill this House of Commons — as one opposed to the interests of 
his own country, of course. Old Members of this House know that 
that is not so. If over there was a time in which it behoved those 
who love F]ngland to speak out it is to day. Hon. Members have 
discussed this (luo^tion of General Dyer as if it concerned only him ; 
but General Dyer was only an incident : What we are discussing 
or ought to be discussing, is whether India is to have a chance to 
n^main part of the British* Empire. That is the (luestio Hist I 
do beg hoij. Members to take into account. Do we desire to see 
file British Empire ])rcservod If we <lo, we must remember that 
it can only bo preserved by the co-operation of the Indians and 
not by any other meams. 8omo are carried away by the idea that 
the safety of English men and women comes first. It docs not 
come first. Every man who went out to F.ance to fight io the 
War knew, perfectly well tluit his safety and the safety of his 
1 lativcs and friends was of no importance whatever. They knew 
that the honour of their country come first. And there is a profound 
antago lism between honour and safety. General Dyer no doubt 
acted as if the safety of English men and women should come first. 
I think that was the wrong thing to do. It is more important 
to save the national honour than to save any particular item in 
the nation. I would rather say, for the interests of our country, that 
Englishmen and women had been shot down at Jallian walla by 
Iiulians than that Indians had been shot down by Englishmen, 
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The principal charge I make against Dyer is not that ho shot 
down Indians, but that he placed on English history the 
gravest blot since in da^s goneby we burned Joan of Arc at 
the stake. 

I am not speaking from an Indian point of view, but solely from 
an English point of view. Where a question of National honour 
is concerned we must look at it with English eyes and 1 beg hon. 
Members to realise that by doing this action General Dyer has 
injured our honour and that is his crime. The safety of life is 
of no importance, the safety of women and children, even, is of 
no importance compared with the honour of England, and every 
member knows that that is so. The complaint is not that General 
Dyer Committed this crime. It is not just a question of punish- 
ing General Dyer. I agree with Mr. Gandhi, the great Indian, 
representing, I think, all that is finest in India, when he said, 
We do not want to punish General Dyer ; we have no desire for 
revenge ; we want to change the system that produces General 
Dyers.’’ That is what wo must do. It seems to me that it is 
hopeless now, after this Debate. I could hope in the old days 
that the Indians would listen to what I said and would take it 
as coming from a friend. Now’ they will have faith no longer — 

because I am an Englishman. But this I would urge upon the 

Indians — to remember that revenge is the aim of fools. M'hat 
really matters is to change the system that produces crime. That 
is why I welcomed the tone and speech of the right hon. Gentlemen 
opposite. After all, we do not care whether Gerieial Dyer is punished 
or not. What we want to do, what we want to put before the minds of 
the Indians is that with the help of Indian co operation and their 
control of their owui destinies, they will be in charge in future 

of law and order in India and vill bo able to prevent these things 

happening. That is the only hope in the present situation. 1 do 
not believe that hon. Members understand and what the feeling 
is in India at the present day. When wc v i ' passing the Bill 
for Iii'^ia, I had the brightest hopes for the luiure of India as a 
self-governing dominion within the British Empire, but since 
that time the situation day by day has got worse. The worst 
thing of all is that 80 percent, of the Anglo-Indian opinion backed 
General Dyer, and were against the Secretary of State. That is 
what perpetually, and day by day is making the Indians enraged, 
antagonistic, anti-English and Sinn Eoin. If they decide that they 
will take no part in the new constitution, that they will boycott 
it, then it is all up wdth the British Empire in India. I will road 
this telegraph which 1 have received among other messages. It 
is from a mass nieeiing in Bombay,-- 
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“Hauler Report and despatches rudely shaken deepest faith 
in British justice, unless parliament vindicates character British 
rule by condemnation and repudiation Punjab official uiiscreants/^ 

I know that is strong language — 

“Britains moral prestige, of greater consequence than military 
strength, will be irretrievably lost and peoples' hearts alienated 
form Biitish rule." 

That message was sent by Jamnadas Dwarkadas who is a 
“moderate." That is the feeling of the moderates there about the 
course adopted by the extremists in England. It is an illustration 
of what I have said, that hon, Members do not understand what is 
the feeling in India. They do not understand how near we are 
to Sinn Fein in India, and that it will become more and more 

difficult to secure a settlement. The hon. Member for Twickenham 
(Sir W. Joynson Hicks) put the finishing touch upon the whole 
affair. He spoke with a certain authority, for though the voice 
was the voice of the hon. Member, the words were the words 
of Sir Michael OT)wyer. He spoke as though the future 

relationship of the Indians and the English was worth nothing, 
as though what was important alone was our caste rule in 

India, Rule by force, by a class must now come to an end all over 

the world. No one need fear military uprising in India. A military 
uprising is absolutely impossible in these days of aeroplanes, armour- 
ed cars, roads and railways, and wireless telegraphy. 8nch an 
uprising would be absolutely impracticable. What we are face to 
face with there is not a military uprising, but simply passive resis- 
tance. Once vou get people refusing to lake part in (Government, 
you may carry on .or a few years, but in the end you will find your- 
selves where the Irish (4overrnnent is to-day — and withont an 
I'lster ' 

You have got this situation before \ou in India. What arc 
you going to do ' Is the only message that the English Parliament 
has to send to India this, that the only day on which we discussed 
Indian affairs was taken up uith discussing the right and wrongs 
of a British Oencral '! That is no message for India. It may be 
good enough for thoughtless people who \\ant simply to create a 
little seiisation for the moment. The speeches that have been made 
will attract attention. Every word that is said here to day will 
bo read in India. M e cannot kelp it c\en if we would. To my 
mind every speech ought to bo delivered to appeal to Indians, to 
show them that the people in Ehigland condemn this affair at 
Amritsar, condemn thei.horror.s of the Military law, that we are one. 
I speak here to-day for thousands of Liberals as well as Labour 
Monibcrs, in saying that we are agaijistthe ffalJin-nwala Bagh luurderj. 
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against* the way in w^iich the martial law was carried on in the 
Putijab, against Sir M. O’Dwyer and against the whole ad dnis- 
tration of the Punjab. We send that as a word to help those men, 
like Mr. Lagan, who is now trying to bring the Punjab back to 
sanity, and Sir George Lloyd, who managed to carry Bombay through 
these stirring times without any martial law. Cannot we send to 
them a message of help, try to assist them in the work they are 
doing, instead of perpetually making their work of reconciliation 
more impossible by the insane speeches made from these benches. 

Will not hon. Members understand that unless we now take 
broad view of the future of the British Empire, unless we now turn 
down for ever the idea that the British Empire is a replica of the 
Roman Empire, it will be an evil day for us ? Plon. Members will 
remember how Macaulay’s ‘‘liays” end — 

Shall be great fear 

On all who hear 

The mighty name of Rome. 

That was most attractive when we were younger. It may have 
been so in the British Empire in the old days. It will not work 
now. Where we are now we must decide to throw over the 
Roman Empire idea of fear and force ! Here we are at the end 
of a great Victorious War. We are for the stroi^gest Power in the 
world. The old Great Powers ha\o come to an end. We dominate 
the old world as the United States dominates the new. There are 
no other great Powers. How are we to uoal with the future ^ The 
other nations are looking to us, the small nations the Magyars, the 
Austrians, the Poles, the Czecho-Slovaks — all look towards Kngland 
as being the greatest Power in the world ; the pco])le that can help 
them, of whom they are afraid. How are you going to u.sc this 
great Power and influence? If you aie going to utilise that power 
in the way suggested by some, you may go on for sonic years, but 
in the end you smash. 

Sir C. Oman : How are you going to carry on with Provincial 
Councils 1 

Colonel Wedgwood ; I would like to refer the lion. Member 
in this matter to a greater historian even than the hon. Gentleman 
— to Mr. 11. G. "Wells and his “Out line of Hi.siory.’’ 

Sir C. Oman ; If that is where the hon. and gallant Gentle- 
man gets his history, then I do not w^onder at his views about India. 

Colonel Wedgwood : Perhaps the hon. Member would prefer 
in this connection Gibbon’s “Decline and fall.” But the real 
is this : Are we to try to carry on the great position we have to-day 
by the terrorism of subject races ? (Hon. Members : “No 1 ”) The 
only alternative that 1 can see is to invite them to come into the 
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British Empire on equal terms so that Indians should be British 
citizens, and have the same rights as Englishmen or Australians. 
If you give those rights, you offer a certain attraction to people to 
belong to the British Empire. If you persist in treating Indians, 
not only in India, but be it observed, in our colonies. East Africa, 
South Africa, and elsewhere, as though they were an inferior people, 
not e(iu‘il to you and me, so long as there is this social feeling 
against them, so long as they are legally inferior, you are ruining 
the British Kmpire and the future cause of country. I want to see 
luigland emliracing all these people, not only Indians, but as they 
come along in the scale of civilisation, the black men of Africa, 
as well as the Jews of Palestine a»id the Egyptians of Egypt. 1 want 
to see them all as proud of being British citizens as the men in the 
Poman days were proud of being Koman citizens. There is nothing 
liner in the records of Lord Palmerston than the way he stood up 
for that (^ribraltar Jew, l)on Pacifico. Lord Palmerston made it a 
('usu^ belli because that man had lost some of his property. If that 
is the way you are going to make people proud of being British 
citizens, well ami good. Ihit so loj g as you go on treating Indians as 
though the) were a suliject race, as if those who had the wit, intelli- 
gence, am] energy to educate themselves wore all wicked agitators 
and people to bo condemned, as they were condemned by Sir Michael 
O’Dwyer in his speech, so long as the only decent Indian is 
the Indian who is tamed and who is .'ontent to be >our servant, so 
long as that is the feeling of Englishmen, you are injuring the 
prospects and the true development of the British Empire. 

If we got a division to-night in which a large liUmber of 
Mem])«‘rs go into the Lobby against the Secretary of State, that will 
bean indication to India that, bad as is the Sccretaiy of State, 
whom they condemn, there are people worse than the Secretary of 
State, worse tlian General Dyer, the people who support Prussian 
Terrorism as the essence of British rule. If that is going to bo the 
message to India it can have nothing but a disastrous result. The 
Secretary of State will prove to the full that what he has done is 
all that England would let him. lie has not done enough. 1 believe 
that in the blessing ho has given in bis despatch to Sir Michael 
O’Dwyer arid Lord Chelmsford, he has done more to undermine his 
reforms than anything ho has ever done before. A\ e on these 
benches are not prepared to say that he is correct in blessing Sir 
M. O’Dwyer and Lord Chelmsford. We know that the right hon. 
Gentleman has undone some of his best work. We wish that he 
had put sU(‘h words on paper. 

My last message to the right hon. Gentlemaii is this, that 
unless something is done, and done quickly, to put into hands of 
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Indians not only the Legislative power but the administrative power 
to- deal with these questions of law and order, questions which have 
been so mishandled by the military, unless you give the people 
power to repeal the Seditious Meetings Act and restore to them 
that Magna Carta and freedom which we enjoy in this country, 
unless this is done, all the right hon. Gentleman’s great reforms, 
from which wC all hoped so much, fall into fire of racial hate, which 
will destroy not only India’s chances of freedom but the whole future 
of the British race. 

Mr. Rupert Gwynne : Thehon. Gentleman who has just 
sat down has suggested that this is really a controversy between 
Indians and Europeans, but I venture to say that it is nothing 
of the kind. There are in India a great majority of citizens 
who are loyal and patriotic, but there are also a minority who are 
disloyal and unpatriotic, which is the same as in this country. It 
is, I think, unfortunate to suggest that 1)pcause some of us feel that 
General Dyer has not received justice that wo should be stamped 
as taking the part of the Anglo-Indians against the Indians. There 
are a great many Anglo-Indians and Indians who are fully alive to 
the fact that although Ganeral Dyer had to perform a very unplea- 
sant duty, ho really did save an appaling situation, and 1 think 
everyone whether Indian or luiropean, must on reHcction, feel that 
General Dyer has not had, oven after this discussion to-day, justice 
in any sense of the word as we know it here. 

The right hon. Gentleman the Member for Paisley (Mr. 
Asquith) says that General Dyer had full justice, but how can ho 
say that when he kriows that he has never been definitely accused, 
and that he has been judged and condemned on evidence which ho 
gave before a commission which was not enquiring into his 
casein particular, coupled with statement which he was allowed 
to send to the Army Council. May I say hero that 1 think it is 
extremely unfortunate that that communication, wdiich most of us 
fool carries great weight, was not issued to the House until tliis 
morning and the vast majority of hon. Members have not had an 
opportunity of informing themselves properly in regard to General 
Dyer’s case. The Secretary of State for India, in his despatch, 
stated that General Dyer’s evidence was afterwards available for 
public as an authorised version, but it was admitted that it was not 
an authorised version as the evidence had not been submitted to him. 

The right hon. Gentleman said it was unfortunate that General 
Dyer had to return to the front and therefore inaccessible. Let me 
infoim the Secretary of State for India that General Dyer, after 
having given his evidence before the Commission, returned to his 
duties some 200 or 300 miles away, while other members who were 
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Gxamiriod before the Commission went a thousand miles away, but 
they were sent after their evidence while General Dyer was not. It may 
be a coincidence ])ut it is an unfortunate coincidence, and it was a lack 
of justice which it was the Secretary of State’s duty to see should be 
meted out to this officer. The right hon. Gentleman devoted the 
greater part of his speech to condemning in a wholesale manner 
General Dyer, and he was followed by the Secretary of State for 
War. I am bound to say that when I heard the Secretary of State 
for War condemning in wholesale language General Dyer’s action 
which after all the Hunter Committee found was an error of judg- 
ment, I felt reminded of the man in the parable who, having been 
excused the payment of hundred talents by his master, went and 
cast his fellow servants into the prison because he would not pay 
him a hundred pence. 

The right hon. Gentleman the Secretary of State for War 
comniitted an error of judgment when he was in a high office 
])efore, and risketl the lives not of hundreds but of thousands of 
men in Chillipoli, as ho thought, with the object of saving 

a great num])er of lives. His error of judgment ended in 

disaster and was nnsuccesful. He gave up one great post, but he 
is now at another. General Dyer committed an error of judgment, 
according to the irunter Report. He was, at any rate, successful, 
])ut there is no pity for him, on the part of the right hon. 

Gentleman who coiulemns him wholesale for having taken the 

lives of two or three hundred people, as ho thought, to save the 
lives of thousands of others. As regards the Secretary of State for 
India, I think, at the present time, that whatever effect he may 
think (Ruieral Dyer's conduct had in India, the right hon, Gentle- 
man’s administration of affairs in India is a very much greater 
danger to that co\intry. During the last few weeks I have tried to 
elicit certain informations from the right hon. Gentleman in this 
House, and I regret to say that he has misinformed this House. He 
has said and repeated on more than one occasion things which 
I think I can prove are not true, and if that is so anyone occupying 
the great position which the right hon. Gentleman does is not 
lit to bo Secretary of State for India if he misleads, and continues 
to mislead, this House on matters of importance. 

There are other reasons why I think the right hon. Gentleman 
is not a suitable person to fill that high office. I think it is conclusive 
that his sympathies have been with those who are opposed to law 
and order in India, whilst he has been prejudiced against those 
who have been trying to maintain it. There has not been any 
word said in the Debate about the people who are responsible for 
these riots, and the whole condemnation has been in regard to those 
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,who have tried to put them down. I hope to show that the right 
hoii. Gentleman, by his action throughout last year, has proved 
that he is really the friend of that small disloyal minority, that he 
has encouraged them and discouraged the officials and those whom 
he ought to be the first to protect who are working under his admi- 
nistration. As regards my first charge, that the right hon. 
Gentleman has misled this House, 1 may say that on the 16th 
December last the right hon. Member for Feebles(8ir D. M^-clean) 
asked the Secretary of State when he had • become acquainted 
with the details of the occurrence at Amritsar, and the right hon. 
Gentleman replied that he had not received any detailed account, 
nor did he expect to do so. Then he was asked by the right hon. 
Mem])er for Peebles when did he become aw^are of the occurrences, 
and what reason had he for not infiu'miiig the House' of Commons, 
and ho replied ; 

‘T thought I said 1 knew no details of the circumstances until 
I saw a report in the new'spapers. It is iiot an official com- 
munication yet” (official Report, IGth December, 1919 ; col. 241 ; 
Yoh 123) 

On the 23rd Juno I asked the right hon. Gentleman (prestions 
arising out of that. I asked him why it was that ho did not know 
in December the details of the occurrences at Amritsar, and he 
replied : — 

“VV^hat I said in December and what I say now is that I had 
no information as to the details, shooting without warning and 
shooting to the exhaustion of ammunition, and the principles on 
which General Dyer acted, and so forth. These things came 
to mo as a shook when I road them in the newspapers” — (official 
Kci)ort, 23rd June 1920 ; cols. 2153-1 ; vol 130) 

If the right hon. Gentleman in December had felt it was not 
in the public interest to state in this House various matters 
connected with the Amritsar affair and had said so, I do not 
suppose we should have prosserl him. But he did not say so. Ho 
said he had no information, and he led the House to believe he 
w'as ill perfect ignorance. Time went on. Dining the last two or 
throe weeks I have pressed him in this matter and he has continued 
to insist that he know nothing of the details in regard to the shooting 
by General Dyer at Jallianwala Bagh. 1 say it is perfectly clear 
that the right hon. Gentleman did know and he was deliberately 
misleading the House when he saw that he did not. Let mo 
' substantiate that case. It is very difficult to suggest reasons which 
may be apparent in the minds of some one else, but it is a fair 
' inference to say, looking back on events, that the right hon. 
1 Gentleman was anxious to keep back from this House and from the 
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country tho real state of affairs in India during that time, until he 
had got his Government of India Bill through. 

Let mo run through the dates and see what was the course of 
events. The Amritsar affair took place on the 13th April, and 
after that there were communiques sent to the Press. These went 
on during April : Four or five of them were issued about the riots 
in India, and then the matter dropped. On the 12th May the 
right hon. Gentleman was asked by the hon. Member for Melton if 
it was true that first class priority tickets on the steamers wore 
given to certain representatives of the agitators in India to lot 
them come over here and give evidence while officers and women 
and children anxious to get home could not obtain berths. Tho 
Secretary of State replied that what ho had in mind was that the 
passage of the Indian constitutional reforms through this House was 
urgently vital. Oji 22nd May, the right hon. Geiitleman during 
tho discussion on the Indian Budget, made certain statements in 
regard to the riots, and the?i again the matter was dropped. On 
29th May, the first reading of the Government of India Bill took 
place in this House. Gii fith Juno the Second reading took place, 
and no mention was made of the disturl)ances in India. On 30th 
Juno tho right hon. Gentleman saw for the first time Sir Michael 
O’Dwyer who had come home from India. He is then informed, 
presumably, of what is going on in India. In August, General Dyer 
was reciuired to send in a Keport of what took place at Jallianwala 
Bagh. That is received by the Govoriiinent of India. M'by did 
not tho right hon. Gonllemaii inform himself then when he savs the 
full Keport — tho Keport on which he now condemns General D^er ! 

Mr, ]\hnd(igu-~\)QQ.^ the hon. goiitleman suggest that 1 saw 
the report in August ? If ho does, I say it is not true. 

Mr. (iin/iine. — I asked the right hon. gentleman why he did not 
inform himself. 

Mr. Moniaga.- I did not deal v\ itli tho subject. lam sure the 
right hon. gentleman does not want to misrepresent mo. I thought 
1 had already infou. • him that 1 had called for no ro])ort fiom the 
Government of India heeause in May immediately after the oceiuroiice 
had happened we deeideil to appoint a committee. I thougdP then 
that tho best thing to do was to await the findings of that committee, 

jMi\ Giryrnc : Sir M. O’Dwyer states ]»ositively that he told the 
riglit hon. Gentleman. Ho says lio is willing to go into a of 

Law^ and swear on oath that he told tiio right hon. Gentleman 
details of tho atTairs at Amritsar. 1 would ask him this. He told 
mo ibo other day, in answer to a (luestiou, that he received in 
November the Keport of the Legislative Council meeting at Simla. 
I suppose I am right in assuming that tho right hoii. Gciillornau 
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informed himself of what the Indian Government were doing out 
there. If he received that Keport, ho must have received full 
details of what had taken place at Amritsar. In that Keport full 
details were given, but the right hon. Gentleman told me the other 
day they were merely statements made by certain aggrieved 
persons. I say, at that discussion at Simla, certain statements wore 
made by aggrieved persons, but the answer to them was given by 
Government of India officials. Let me ask the right hon. Gentleman, 
how did he know that of the aggrieved persons, M he had not taken 
the trouble to read the Keport When this discussion took place 
at Simla, one Government member after another was put up to 
answer it, and this Report was issued, which the right hon. Gentle- 
man admits he got in November. Here we tind speeches from Sir 
William Vincent, Sir George Lowndes, Mr. Hailey, General Hudson 
and others, all representing the Government of India. What was the 
attitude of the Government of India at that time 'I They took the 
attitude, every one of them, that General Dyer was justified in what 
he had done, and that he would have been guilty of negligence if he 
had not done what he did do. Here is the Government of India’s 
own Report, from the soldiers point of view, which the right hon. 
Gentleman had in November. Sir Havelock Hudson representing 
the Government of India and, 1 take it, equivalent to the Secretary 
of State for War here, says : 

‘*My Lord, my only reason for intervening in this D^^hate is 
to clear up one or two remarks w’^hich have been marie by my hon. 
Friend as regards the action of certain ofHcers connected wdth the 
suppression of rebellion at Amritsar 

The first event to which I shall refer is the Jallianwala Bagh.’' 

He goes on to give the whole details of that. I am not going to 
road the whole of it, but apparently the right hon. Gentleman wnis 
not aware of it. I want, however, not to repeat what has boon 
already said to day as to the details in regard to Amritsar, but to 
diow that the Government of India had then considered the case of 
General Dyer and come to a decision, and that decision was strongL 
to supv)ort General Dyer in the action he had taken. This is what 
the official spokesman of the Governmentlof India said at Simla : — 

“It was clearly the duty of the officer in command to disperse this 
unlawful assembly, realising the danger to his small force, unless ho 
took immediate action, and being well aware of the inadeciu ley of 
the measures taken to restore order on the 10th April, he ordered fire 
to be opened.” 

The right hon. Gentleman said be was shocked when he heard 
that tboie was firing.— 

‘‘The crowd ^^as dispersed and the force Wli^ withdrawn, I 
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have given the Council this narrative to show how the situation 
would be viewed by the soldier, and will content myself with saying 
that from a military point of view, the sequence of events justified 
the exercise of military force and that the object of its exercise was 
fully attained. Also, from a purely military point of view, the officer 
in command would have been gravely at fault’’ — mark those wards — 

“had he permitted the elements of disorder to continue uncheck- 
ed for one moment longer.” 

The right hoii; Gentleman turns round now and is shocked to 
learn of the shooting without further warning. If there was time, 
I would read the whole Report, which goes into every detail. The right 
hon. Gentleman was also shocked when he heard of the principles 
on which General Dyer acted. What does Sir Havelock Hudson 
say 1 1 lo says : 

‘Something was re<iuired to strike the imagination and impress 
on all the determination of the Military authorities to protect 
European women. ••• ... There are those who will ad- 

mit that a measure of force may have been necessary, but who 
cannot agree with the extent of the force employed. How can 
they bo in a better position to judge of that than the officer on 
the spot ^ It must be remembered that when a rebellion has been 
started against the Government it is tantamount to a declaration 
of war. \\ ar con not be conducted in accordance with standards 
of humanity to which we are accustomed in peace. Should not 
ofliccrs and who, through no choice of their own, are called upon 
to discb go these distasteful duties, be in all fairness accorded that 
suppoiT which has been promised to them? ’ 

That was the .soldier’s point of view. What did the civilian 
reprc.scntatives of the GovernmeJit of India say? Ho took this 
line 

“How can any m^'niher of this Council expect military officers 
of Government to do their duty unless they receive reasonable sup- 
port i A military officer is in a position of pcculiai difficulty. If 
he do(3s not suppress disorders he is lialdo to censure, blame and 
punishment at the hands of his superior officers. If he does not 
take adccpiafe measures, ho may he removed from his office. . . 

Lot each Member visualise to himself what his position would be, 
faced with these difficulties, often with insufficient forces at his 
dispo.'^al to cope with disorders, doing what he thinks to be his 
duty, ... ... and then being penalised and held liable 

to ])rosocution ajid persecution for no reason whatsoever.” 

This is what was said by Sir William Vincent, who is the 
Homo Secretary. L)oes the hon. Gentleman repudiate him ? He 
said ; — 
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“If officers acting on that assumption, and acting hona fide 
tod perfectly reasonably, are not to be protected by Government, 
then the future prospects of Government officers are very serious. 
How can any member of this Council expect an officer to act con- 
fidently, firmly and decisively, if he knows that this Legislative 
Council and the Government will repudiate his action at the first 
opportunity'? In a resolution published by this 

Government some time ago, I think during the period of the distur- 
btoces, we solemnly promised all those charged with this onerous 
duty of restoring order our full countenance and support, and it is 
in fulfilment of that promise that I now come to this Council and 
ftsk hon» members to ratify what we then promised.” 

Did the right hon. Gentleman know that that meant support 
for General Dyer 1 If so, he is certainly not in a positon now to say 
that he is justified in continuing his office. lie does not even know 
what his own Government in India were doing. He lias placed the 
Legislative Council and the Government of India in a hopeless 
position, saying one thing one day, and then, when he is pressed, 
presumably by his agitator friends, reversing the whole position. 

Mr. Montagu. — Does the hon. Member suggest I put pressure 
6n the Government of India % 

Mr. Gwynne. — It is most amazing if you did not. Why did 
they suddenly turn round ? (Loud cheers.) 

Mr. Montagu. — The charge has been made in my absence that 
I put any pressure upon the Government of India. They waited 
to receive the Hunter Report, then made their decision and commu- 
nicated it to me. The hon. gentleman is making many foul charges 
against me which are not supported by the facts. (Cheers.) 

Mr. Gwytino. — Charges are foul when they are made against 
civilians, but they are not foul when made against soldiers, (l^oud 
cheers) General Dyer is disgraced after 3 1 years’ service without 
trial. (Cheers) When the right hon. gentleman is criticised in this 
House, ho says the charges are foul. At any rate he is not losing his 
office. I only wish he were. I say the right hon. (tcntlomaii must 
have known in December these details, because he admits having 
received that Report in November. If he says that that Report 
does not contain evidence that General Dyer shot without further 
warning, and that he had certain motives in shooting, then, I say, 
I leave the committee to judge whether ho is tolling the truth. 1 
said a short time ago that the right hon. Gentloinan (o my mind, 
had shown during his last year of office that his sympathies v/ero 
with those who were in favour of disorder in India, rather ibau 
with those who were trying to keep the Government of India going. 
Look at the right hon. Gentleman’s speech in this House on the 
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22nd May, 1919, that is to say, just after the disturbances at 
Amritsar. No ono knew or ought to have known better than the 
right hon. Gentleman that the man who was mpre responsible for 
these disturbances than any one else in India was Mr. Gandhi. 
We, in this House, had been kept in ignorance of the fact — details 
had not been given us — but the right hon. Gentleman must have 
known the feeling in India. He. knew, and it has been proved by 
the Hunter Commissions Report, that Mr. Gandhi had started on 
foot this passive resistance movement which led to the riots and 
disturbance. Let me read what was said about Mr. Gandhi at 
the Legislative Assembly at Simla by one of the representatives of 
the Government. 

“I maintain that no one with any feeling for the security of 
the Province could have safely allowed Mr. Gandhi to have arrived in 
the Punjab at this juncture.’’ 

What does Mrs. Besant say ? 

“People who committed arson and assaulted woman did so with 
the name of Mr. Gandhi upon their lips.” 

What does one of the posters say which was issued by these 
seditious people '1 

“Conquer the Lnglish monkeys with bravery. God will grant 
victory. Leave olf dealings with the Englishmen. Close offices and 
workshops. Fight on. This is the command of Mahatma Gandhi. 
Get ready soon for the war and God will grant victory to India very 
soon. Fight with enthusiasm and enlist yourselves in the Danda 
Army.” 

While that was going on, what does the right hon. Gentleman 
say in this House 

“1 cannot do bettor in describing this body of men than quote 
the words of a very great and distinguished Indian, Mr. Gandhi. 
There is no man who offers such perplexity to a Government as 
Mr. Gandhi, a man of the highest motives and of the finest character! 
a man whom his worst enemy, if he has any enemies, would agreCi 
is of the most disinterested ambitions that it is possible to conceive, 
a man who has deserved well of his country by the services he has 
rendered, both in India and outside it, and yet a man who has 
friends, and I will count myself as one of them, who would wish to 
exercise his great powers with a greater sense of responsibility 
and would realise in lime that there are forces beyond his control 
and outside his influence who use the opportunities afforded by 
his name and reputation.” 

Viscount Wolmer ; That explains his speech to-day. 

Mr. Gwynne : It is without significance that at the present 
time Mr. Gandhi is at large, free to go about India still further 
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trying to spread pernicious doctrines, and the right lion. Gentleman 
knows perfectly well that at the very time ho was making his speech 
it was telegraphed to India, and what effect can it have had ? 
That was in May, when, as he told me yesterday, the tire had 
not yet been put out. The right hori. Gentleman gave that 
amazing character to the man who, rightly or wrongly started 
these insurrections, which proved a danger to this country, and if 
he is Mr. Gandhi’s friend, he has no right to be Secretary of 
State for India. What is Mr. Gandhi doing now ! lie started 
another organisation. He is now at large in this country, and has 
even passed resolutions saying that his Excellency the \ iceroy 
shall be approached and given notice of one month to see that the 
Turkish peace terms are revised in accordance with Moslem 
sentiment and, in case it is not done, to start the movement of 
non-co-operation. The hon. and gallant Gentleman (Colonel 
Wedgwood) said this movement of non-co operation was hopeless 
in India, and that it meant trouble. Here Mr. Gandhi is spreading 
it. He is at the head of the movement to liring about non-co- 
operation, a fresh system of passive resistance, and that is the 
man whom the right hon. Gentleman is supporting. Let ns turn 
round and see who is supporting those who are trying to carry out 
the law. If the right hon. Gentleman contiiiues, wo are going 
on the right road to lose India. The most graceful thing ho could 
do now would bo to resign. 1 would even prefer that the usual 
method of the Government should be proceeded with and that he 
be given, if necessary, a more important appointment rather than 
should be allowed to ruin India (An hon. Member : “Arc you out 
for the job?’’) No Sir, I want no jol) at i)resent in this Coalition 
Government, if we are to be classed with colleagues of that kind. 
I would much rather remain an unimportant, uriothcial Member 
with freedom to criticise if I like. I have no doubt that my right 
hon. Friend who is to reply will suggest some very good reasons 
for refuting the accusations I have made. It is not plesant for me 
to have to get up and attack the party which I have come here to 
support, but I do so because I feel strongly that those men who are 
under the right hon. Gentleman, and who are depending upon him 
for justice and for representation in this House, have not been 
looked after as they have a right to be. I would remind him that 
when he was asked last year whether he would have representatives 
irom the various Governors and Lieut- Governors to come over and 
give evidence as to the reforms in India, he said that the only 
representative in this country of the Governors and Lieut-Goveinors 
and others in India was himself, as Secretary of State. If that is 
the cas^,, if the Goyernors and Lieut-Governors and those who are 
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carrying out the laws in India are solely dependent upon him, then 
their position is indeed an iuduip]>y one, because not only are they 
houted, but the enemies of this country are encouraged, and 1 think 
1 have proved that to bo tlie case in my speech. 

Mr. Clynes (Labour lioader) -'aid that while he thought the 
Government bad gone the right way, so far as they had gone, the 
Labour members wished to express their appreciation of the tenor 
of the speech of the Secretary of State for India that day. They felt 
the minimum of reparation which the people of India were entitled 
to demand had not been made, and therefore they would go into 
the lobby, not for the purpose of reducing the Secretary of State’s 
salary, l)ut to portest against the action of the Government in taking 
no step to remove those conditions of repression which provoked 
those incidents of disorder and commotion such as led up to the 
unhappy Amritsar alFair. If the issue to )»e decifled in the lobby was 
the murder of these hundreds of Indians and injury to thousands 
of them under conditions which sent them to tlioir doom like cattle, 
he felt that they ought to carry with them a very large number of 
members who did not belong to the Labour Party at all. 

Major-General Sir J. Davidson . — Consideralde play has been 
made in this Deliiito with the report, of the Army Council, but 
I thi/d< that there is nothing in it. There are two main points : 
First, General Dyer was guilty of an error of judgment. Perhaps 
ho was, but who of ns in a similar position would not be guilty 
of an error of judgment. It was a dilli-mlt and a most objectiona)>Io 
position to be in. One has some idea when one has been on 
strike duty, as I liave lieon in connection with the railway strike, 
which is a most detestable duty for a soldier. There was liability 
to error of judgmont during the whole operation in India, and ho 
would bo more than human if he were not guilty of an error of 
judgment during the whole of that period. The second point 
is the statement that he would not bo employed at home. I do 
not know (^onoral Dyer, but I think he did not expect to be 
employed at home. An ollicer of 5t> would not expect to bo 
employed at homo. What is important is the action of the Govern- 
ment of India. For ton months after the 13th of April, when the 
Amritsar incident occurred. General Dyer was given one appoint- 
ment after another. lie was praised u]) to the skies and congratu- 
lated and then he was turned down as a scapegoat This is most 
reprehensible and retlects very badly on the Secretary of State 
for India. 1 would ask the Mover of the Amendment what good 
is it going to a division I I am not frightened going to a division, 
and 1 shall vote in tlie Lobby against the Government on tho 
ground of the abominable action of the Government of India in 
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the matter, including that of the Secretary of State for India. But 

>vhat is the use of going to a division ’ I see no objection in the least, 
and I appeal to the hon. Baronet not to press his Amendment. 

Mr. Bonar Law (liOader of the House) : I was sorry to listen 
to what was said l)y my hon. Friend the Member for East bourne 
(Mr. Gwynne). I think my right hon. Friend (Mr. Montagu) is 
in a false position, (Glieers) for this reason that, as he said, the 
su])iect was too large to make it right for him to answer personal 
charges, and it is not possible for him to answer now except at 

tlie expense of my taking no p.irt in the debate. I am (juite 

willing to give place to liim (Montagu), })ut he says it would not be 
wise (Cheers and laughter). 1 think the House of Commons is 
alwr^s fair. But I doubt wliotber it has ])een iair to my right hon. 
Fiii'iid. It is entirely wrong to suppose that my right hon. Friend 
is esi)ecially responsible without the conjunction of the Cabinet for 
the policy in India. The first step of the riew^ ]>olicy in India was 
taken before he became Secretary of State. 

Apart from this incident the debate has been a painful one to 
me. I confess that this is one of the most difbcnlt subjects which 
either the House of Commons or individuals can (‘ver attempt to 
deal. It raises issues of precisely the same kind as were raised in 
regard to Governor Ejro very long ago. 

It happened when I wuis a \ory small l)oy, and apart from 
having read about it, I lia\c still a v.iguo recollection of the 
extent to which the wdiolo empire vvas (livid rl from top to bottom 
on the issue then reised. I'hen, as now, it was not, I think, a (luos- 
tion of argument so rnueh as of temperamont, and criticisms arose 
according to the dilferent points of vn^v from which these tilings are 
r^'garded. 

As I listened to tlie Debate today, 1 felt that nothing could lie 
ra-i(‘r than to make an elFectivc advocate's spcccli from either point 
oi view. If on the one hand you look sim])Iy at wduit liapponed at 
Jallianwala Bagh, without a ]>roper regard to the circumstances 
und(ir which it happened, it vvoidd be perfectly easy, on the ground 
oi bumanity, to raise an amount of passion wliicb, in my opinion, 
would not represent the actual facts of the case. On the other band, 
if vou disiegard altogether what happened, and look at it simply 
from the point of view of supporting our otiicers who were doing 
their duty in dillicult circumstances, it would lie ecpially easy to 
m.iko a case which wTjuld ('arry conviction almost to any one who 
was not determined to get to the bottom of it for himself. My duty 
is more diffcult. It is more dithcult to make a speech when you are 
,iJot on one side or the other, and when you are trying to judge 
fairly all the circumstances of the case, 
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But apart alto^'ether irom speeches, which after all are^ery 
unimportant, what the Government did was to look at the case, 
not as an advocate on one side or the other, but to judge it as fairly 
as they could and to come to a decision whjch they thought and in 
the best interests of the empire as a whole. This is what they ])a^e 
done. When I first heard of the occurrences at dallianwala Bagh 
I had that feeling of indignation which has been expressed l:)y many 
hon. members who take one \iew' of the subject. As it became 
necessary for the Government hero to take a decision. 1 liad 1o 
examine the evidence a\ailablc, and wdiile on the main is^ue my 
opinion is not changed, the result of that examination has been to 
make me more sympathetic, because 1 understand much better the 
difficulties of the position in which General Dyer was ])laced. 
Consider what that position was. Disturbances had taken ]']ace in 
Amritsar. They w’cre not ordinary riots. It is no \ery important 
whether or not there was a conspiracy, as (4eneral Dyer thought, of 
which all this was a ])art, liut tlie Hunter Committee itself declared 
that what w’as taking place there was not a riot l)ut a ridtullion. 
That was a very serious thing, (fcneral D^er was called to Ami*it.-ar 
after the atrocity of tlui 10th April. 

I listened to the s]Hmch of my rigiit hon. friend the M<‘mber 
for Pai&ley (Mr. As(|uith), and agre(‘(l with conclusion, bm ] rlo 
not think he at all did justice to the d)lli< ubies of Genera! D\er. 
It was not as i^, as ho seemed to lliinlc, aiiir Hie occurrence'- (4 tlio 
10th April, everything has «{iiieted down, .ind that there w.isno 
further danger. (^)m(e tlie rovov^c. It i^ <[uito true tb.d the 
riots and murders had ee<is{‘d, but il is true also that tin* party 
which had been guilty of those crimes werei?' command, and tl true 
that every ap\>earance justilied (lencral l)>er, in my opinion, in think- 
ing that the same outrages wbiob occurianl Ikeforc might occur at any 
moment. That makes a very great diibu-eiiee. In addition, there 
is tliis ]>oiiit. My right hon. Friend s))oke of it as if this nnaUing at 
Jalliaiiwala Bagh was morelv a seditious meeting. It was not 
that General Dyer had made his iirodamatiou tlu'oughout Amritsar 
and wdiat 1 thought in reading the e\idenee, one of the most ‘-Iriking 
thing wurs that almost simmnllanctm.sly w it h this proclamation, 
the roliols w'oro followu'ug him with a t'rorlamation urging 
the people to go to this ])laco inspitc of the proclamation That 
makes a great dilbu'ence. It makes this diireronce, that when 
General Dyer came t(» t hat place, and found tlie meeting tliere, ho 
had a right not to considei' that e\ory one there w^as guilty of open 
rebellion but he luid the right to consider that a large nnndier of 
them had come there for the ext>ress ttur\m.sO of flouting the 
Government, and showing that the Government could not imiiLitaiu 
its poNvor in that city. 
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All that has got to bo taken into account. Wo have discussed 
it over and over again in the Cabinet, and the views which I am 
expressing are, I am sure, the views of my right hon. Friend tho 
Secretary of State for India and my colleagues. What further 
followed '? General Dyer knew that tho British in that city wore 
very few ; he knew that his military force was very small ; he knew 
that there was great danger. FiVcry one admits that, and he had 
to take all that into account, lie came to this place ; the shooting 
began ; it continued. I have si)okcn, 1 hope, fairly of my view of 
General Dyer’s action, ])at it h is not in the least altered tho opinion 
with which I began — not in the least that that action was wrong, 
enterly wrong, and that the Go\ eminent responsilde for tho Govern- 
ment of this country and of India is bound to declare that, in its 
opinion, it was wrong. The Hunter Deport has, lam sure, been 
read by all Members of this House who are interested in this 
question. 1 think it is a very fair Deport. I think it does justice 
to General Dyer’s dilhculties, and I would remind tho Committee 
of this also, that in the dt'spatch .sent by tho Secretary of State foi 
India, those dillieultios aie pointed out and are emphasised. 

The majority of the Hunter Commitioo came to this decision, 
that, in their view, Gencr.d Dyer was open to serious criticism on 
two grounds. Tho was, th.it he had not given notice before 

he began to fire. I roe thit my right hon. Friend and, no douht, 
many others, think tlier^ is no j ustilication for that criticism. I 
do not agree. Gojicral [)>er liimsoU admitted that, though he felt 
sure the bulk of the pi'uple there did know u hat they were doing, 
and were there to flout the, Covernment, there might have been some 
— indeed, I think Ik' s.iid tlicre might have been many — who 
were not aware of wlnit. tlnpy ^vere doing. Suiely seeing it was 
the universal custom lu India, a.s it is here, to give notice before 
beginning to fire, it would liave been right, to give warning first ^ 

il/r. A. Poi'Lui'thi • Di<l not General Dyer gave six hours’ notice 
for them to di.s})or>i! out of the Tqu.are ho tired I 

Mr. llunar The Hunter Committee cxi)ress the 

opinion that ilio firing w'ithr)ut notice would have hecn justified 
had General D^cr thoiiglit he was in danger of lieing attacked 
by tho peoi)le. (Hon. Memberj^ : “Ho w^as’”) (3h, no. In his 
evidence G<^meral Dyer says that was not so, but that he wnis deter- 
mined before ho came there to shoot right away. Ho himself said 
it. Now lot us consider what. General D.>or says on that in tho 
report sent to the Army Council, wdiich i.s a very able defence 
although it does not, I think, give any new facts. What he 
said, was this. “If [ had been thinking of myself, of my own 
protection, then I would ha\e given notice.” That, I think, 
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itself is a proof that notice ought to have been given. When a 
soldier is in the position of representing the Government, as, of 
course, a soldier exercising martial law is, if it would have been 
right for him, from the point of view of his own protection, to have 
given notice first, it was his duty also to think of the moral position 
of the Government. (Hon. Members: “Oh’’; and “Hear, hear!) 
Surely if you are looking at the thing in a broad way, as General 
Dyer said he was — if you are looking at it, not merely from the 
point of view of the effect on the crowd itself, but the wider issue 
then we have to look at all the wider issues, and surely it is right 
to think, not only of the merely military effect, but the effect on India 
as a whole, of the action, and make sure that there is no ground 
for saying that notice was not given before the firing began. 

The next ground on which the Hunter Committee criticised 
General Dyer was that he continued firing long after he ought to 
have stopped. With every desire to put myself, as far as I can, in 
General Dyer’s place, 1 agree with that criticism, and I think 
there is no possible justification that I can see for the continued 
shooting. Just consider what it moans. Here were these people 
almost like sheep in a pen. It is quite true that probably the 
mass of them were there in rebellion. I agree with my hon. 
Friend the Member for Twickenham (Sir W. Joynson Hicks) 
in that respect, that if they had had the courage, in spite 
of being only armed with iron sticks, they might have rushed 
a small force, but again Geiieral Dyer said distinctly that 
that was not an olomont which weighed with him. His defence 
was quite different, and it is really that defence — and I am going to 
put this solemnly to the Committee — which above every thing else 
makes it necessary that this Government, or any Government — that 
this country, if it is to retain the reputation it always has had, must 
repudiate the action. I am not going at this moment to read the 
exact words he said, but I will look at his defence. He admits it 
is an elementary rule that, in the exorcise of Martial Law, you 
should not use more force than is necessary for the purpose. Then, 
when it was \)oiiited out by the Hunter Committee, as also by the 
Secretary of State in his despatch, that there was far more force than 
was necessary for the purpose, General Dyer gives a defence which 
is (luite right. Ho said ho must take, to some extent, the circum- 
stances into account. Nobody questions that, that is to say, as 
Geneial Dyer puts it. If you are dealing with a riot in a city which 
is otherwise tranquil, you ought to be less severe than you are 
bound to bo if you are dealing with a riot where a whole city is 
endangered, and something else may happen. 1 admit it is very 
difficult to draw the line, but 1 should myself think that, probably, 
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tbe rigtt line to draw in a ease of that kind is to use whatever force 
is necessary to prevent the body with which you are dealing from 
giving trouble. I think that is as good a distinction as I can make, 
^ut consider what General Dyer’s own view was. He said : — 

“I fired, and continued to fire, until the crowd dispersed 

If more troops had been at hand, the casualties would have been 
greater in proportion. It was no longer a (question of merely disper- 
sing the crowd, but one of producing sufficient moral effect from a 
military point of view not only on those who wore present, but 
more specially throughout the Punjab. 

Consider what that means. If you once accept the principle 
that in inflicting punishment on any sot of men, you are to consider 
not merely that of which they are guilty, and that which they should 
receive, but also the effect of their punishment upon other people, 
then there is no end to it. I say for myself — and on this I feel as 
strongly as any Member of the House — that is a principle which 
ought to be repudiated, not only by the “arm chair politician’' of 
whom my right hon. friend (Sir E. Carson) spoke, and of whose 
peaceful and tranquil life he has had some experience — 

Sir E. Carson : I never make a scape goat of any body. 

Mr. Bonar Law ; Quite right, and I hope that I never do. It 
is a principle opposed to the whole of the British Kmpire and, in 
my opinion, can never be justified. General Dyer’s whole record was 
a good one, and no one accused him — at least I do not — of anything 
except a grave misconception as to what was his duty. The very 
fact that that view' as expressed by a man of that kind makes it all 
the more necessary that it should be repudiated by the Government 
of this country. 

Mr. Gwynne : Would the right hon. Gentleman say why the 
Legislative Council have changed their minds ? 

Mr. Bonar Law : I cannot answer that (juestion, but I should 
hope that the answer of the Government of India would be that they 
changed their minds on the evidence before the Hunter Committee. 
Let us consider the position further. My right hon. friend the Mem- 
ber for the Duncairn Division said that General Dyer had not had a 
fair trial. I do not see how that statement can be justified. Wo all 
know that throughout the war scores of Generals were subjected to 
the same penalty as General Dyer, on no other authority than that of 
their superior oflScers. I am dealing now with the position after the 
Hunter Eeport. This General was liable to nothing more than 
to which every Governor or any one in the same circumstances 
would be liable. He had no right whatever to a court martial. It 
has never been accorded to any one else. The Government of India 
took the view that his action must be repudiated. The Comman- 
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der-in-Chief who, I should have thoug:ht would not be unmindful 
of the difficulties of the soldier, took the same view. It was sub- 
mitted to the Army Council here. I have seen suggestions that 
the Army Council in coming to their decision were cowardly. No 
charge could be more unjust. In my view, theirs is the proper 
position for the soldier. The same view was expressed by my hon. 
friend the Member for one of the Divisions of Ayrshire (Lieutenant- 
General Sir Aylmer Hunter Weston), who has served in the Army, 
and understands the Army point of view. I myself have discussed 
this with a good many soldiers. Nearly all of them share the view 
that no action ought to have been taken against General Dyer. 
But there is not one to whom I have spoken who has not taken 
the view that General Dyer was wrong. That is a fact. 

Su\)pose the Army Council took the view that General Dyer 
was wrong, and at the same time felt all these difficulties, felt the 
necessity, as far as possible, of supporting the officers who were 
placed in that kind of position, but thought that no action should 
have been taken. I can imagine nothing which would be worse, 
not only for the country, but for the Army. Are you really going 
to take the view — for that is what it amounts to — that if a soldier 
make mistake in any portion of his life or activities — on the battle- 
field for instance — ho has to \)ay for it, but i,f he make a mistake 
when dealing with the civilians, whatever that mistake may be 
then the Army must back him up ? (Hon. Members • “No, no •”) 
That is what I think it comes to*' Take, in conclusion, the case 
presented by my right hon. and learned Friend (Sir E. Carson). 
1 do not see in what respect the Government were to blame ' He 
said in his speech : “By all means censure him, but do not punish 
him.'’ What is punishment ? My hon. Friend who spoke last 
(Mr. Gwynne) explained. But it is not more punishment than 
happened to many generals in the War. 

Sir E. Carson : The right hon. Gentleman says it is nothing 
more than happened to many generals in the war. Does ho then 
admit that the state of India and the Punjab at that time was to 
be compared to War ^ 

Mr. Bonar Law : 1 think I have dealt with that. My right 

hon. and learned Friend says : “You are right in censuring him.!* 
Does ho mean that if wo have the right to censure General Dyer, 
we have the right to continue him in employment ? (Mr. Charles 
Palmoi : “You re-employed Churchill !**) My right hon. Friend 
wont a step further. He said you must back those who are doing 
their best in support of your authority. I agree, but how far t 
I can concieve of nothing worse than that the Government should 
make a scapegoat of a man of that kind. 1 am sure my right hon. 
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Friend will not say that we have got to support them however 
wrong they are ; but he would say perhaps that if an officer is 
doing his best, then we have to support him whatever he does. 
I cannot accept that doctrine. Personally, 1 am very sorry that 
this question has been treated with so much heat. I can say honestly 
that the Government have tried to deal with it fairly and justly. 

Lieut-colonel Croft : What about the Secretary of State for 
India’s speech ? 

Mr. Bonar Law : We have tried to deal with the question 
fairly and justly, and I think what we have done is fair and iust. 
We have, however, to consider something more. We have to 
think not only of public opinion here, but in India as well. We 
have to think not only of the opinion of Anglo-Indians, but of the 
opinion of Indians themselves; and when my hon. Friend the 
Member for Twickenham (Sir W. Joynson Hicks) tells us of the 
outrageous speeches of those who are against British rule, wo know 
that there are deadly enemies to British rule in India. I am not 
afraid when they make charges such as those which the hon. 
Member referred to — which every honest man in this country and 
in India knows are false — but I am afraid if we do anything that 
gives them the right to say that we are treating Iiuli ins loss fairly 
than wo treat other British subjects. 

Question put, “That Item A be reduced by £100.” (Labour move) 

The Committee divided : Ayes, 37 ; Noes, 247. 

Original Question again proposed by Sir Edward Carson : I 
beg to move, that the vote be reduced by £100. The Committee 
divided : Ayes, 129 ; Noes, 230, 

Question put, “That a sum not exceeding £53,600 be granted 
for the said Service.” 



The Dyer Debate 

In the House of Lords 

July T9th, 19>(} 

The case of General Dyer was taken up in the House of 
Lords on the 19th July, 1920, when Viscount Finlay rose to 
move : — 

That this House deplores the conduct of the case of General Dyer as 
unjust to that officer, and as establishing a precedent dangerous to the 
preservation of order in face of rebellion 

The Noble and learned Viscount said : My Lords, I can assure 
your Lordships that it is with a feeling of very great responsihility 
that I have undertaken this motion. I have felt impelled to do so 
by my strong feeling that an injustice has been done to a very 
distinguished and very deserving otlicer, and that the case is one 
of a nature which, in its cTocts in the future, may be deleterious 
to the efficiency of our public service. I trust that not one word 
will escape me in the course of this debate which could in any 
way aggravate our difficulties iu India ; hut, I desire as shortly as 
1 may — and I trust that your Lordships will think I have been justi- 
fied in raising the matter in this House — to bring into the clearest 
light that 1 can, the facts with regard to General Dyer, and the 
considerations which are probably applicable to his case. 

Now I shall not say a word to imply any doubt as to the 
absolute prerogative of the Crown to dispense at any time with 
the services of any oflicer. That is unquestioned and unquestionable ; 
but General Dyer has boon relieved of all employment in the Army, 
under circumstances which affix a stigma on him, a stigma which 
I believe, is entirely undeserved ; and what I propose to bring 
before your Lordships is the question whether the Government have 
been justified in allowing General Dyer to be treated in that way, 
when his case has not really been tried at all. Further, a very 
severe censure has been passed upon General Dyer by the Secretary 
of State for India, and whether that censure was justifiable is a 
matter on which I am going to invite your Lordship's opinion. 
The effect of this case upon the future of our public service in India, 
and indeed in all parts of our Empire, opens up a very large field. 
On that it is not necessary for mo to say more than a very few 
words. One of the main stays of our Empire has been the 

70 
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feeling that every officer whoso duty it was to take action in times 
of difficulty, might rely, so long as he acted honestly, and in the 
discharge of his duty, upon his superiors standing by him. If once 
the suspicion was created that for any reason, political or otherwise, 
an officer who had done what he believed to be his duty was to be 
thrown over, no one can exaggerate the mischievous effect such a 
feeling might have upon our public service. 

The ground, and the main ground, on which General Dyer has 
been condemned, is that in dealing with the mob at Amritsar he 
had regard to the effect of his action over the rest of the Punjab, 
and in very emphatic terms it has been laid down by the Secretary 
of State that, in doing so he committed a grievous error, and that 
he ought to have had regard only to putting down the disturbance 
at Amritsar. I am going to submit to your Lordships that it is 
the Secretary of State who falls into error u])on this matter. In 
dealing with a disturbance the (juestion how it is to be dealt with 
must depend entiiely upon the circumstances If it is merely a 
local riot, then the one object to be kept in view is the putting 
down of that disturbance and the restoration of order in the locality 
affected ; but if the local distur1>ance is but a feature in a widespread 
insurrectionary movemont, it assumes a different complexion al- 
together, and the oflicer in command is not only entitled but bound 
to look at the effect of his actioJi upon the rest of the district 
which is affected by that insurrectionary movemont. 

Now the (juestion of what force should be used in putting 
down a disturbance is, of course, often a very difficult one indeed, but 
I think every one will agree that no*moro force should he used than 
iwS necessary for the purpose in view. Any excessive force is entire- 
ly out of place and reprehensible, hut then, in the case of a mere 
local disturbance, the only object in view is the restoration of order 
in the locality. If you are dealing with a disturbance which is a 
feature of a widespread insurrection, any capable oflicer is bound 
to have regard to the effect of the action which he takes in putting 
down that movement upon the rest of the district which is affected 
by the insurrection. As 1 understand it, General Dyer has been 
condemned because in measuring the amount of force to he used, 
he had regard to the state of things in the rest of the Punjab, 
and ho has been told that he had no business to take such a consi- 
deration into account in dealing with the circumstances before him, 
and that he ought to have confined himself simply to restoring 
order in Amritsar. Purely, it is one thing when you have merely to 
(juell a local disturbance, and another when you have to determine in 
what manner an insurrectionary movement should be put down in the 
place with which the officer has more immediately to deal. 
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Oil page 12 of the statement which General Dyer has put 
in and which is printed as a white paper, your Lordships will find 
this sentence used by General Dyer-— 

‘ What the Hunter Commission have done is to apply the 
principles applicable to unlawful assembly in times of otherwise 
general peace and quiet to a vital incident of a rebellion. ” 

The Government, as I understand their action, have identified 
themselves with that doctrine promulgated by the Hunter Commi- 
ssion. I am going to submit to the House that that is an erroneous 
canon, and that it is unjust to an officer, in such circumstances as 
those in which General Dyer was placed, to apply any such canon 
in judging his conduct. Let me not ))e misunderstood. No man 
is more averse from what is called frightfulness than I am. 
The essence of frightfulness, of which we have had of late years 
some conspicuous examples on the continent of Kurope, is that 
innocent people are treated severely and harshly with a view of 
producing an effect elsewhere. In defence of such conduct I never 
should utter a word, ])ut the question here is a totally different one. 

If you are dealing with a formidable mob, assembled in defiance 
of the express order of the Government, and at a time when an 
insurrectionary movement is in progress throughout the whole 
district, are you notjustified, v/hen you choose your way of ])utting 
down that insurrectionary movement, in doing it in a way which 
will have a ])eneficial eifect on the restoration of order throughout 
the whole district ? Where you have a state of things such as, 
unfortunately, exisud in the Punjjd) (which really approximated 
a state of war) strength is sometimes the best moral. If your 
tLordships would look at the map which is at the end of the Deport 
of the Hunter Commission, your Lordships will find that it repre- 
sents by a 'scries of rod marks what was the state of things in the 
Central and Northern Funiab in April of last year. There are a 
number of red marks which iiidicato tlio districts where the cutting 
of telegraph wires, arson and murder liad prevailed, and a most 
formidable appearance have these red marks upon that map. 
They extend from the Sutlej on the east, through the districts 
of five rivers, through the Punjah itself, aud they go on to the 
Indus. When you have that state of things there it is impossible, 
by the light of evidence, to come to any conclusion other than that 
the action taken throughout the Puniah was concerted action and 
it was a conspiracy. 

Lord Hunters Commission said that no evidence had ])eon 
brought before them sufficient to ostaldish a conspiracy to overthrow 
the British Government in that region. A conspiracy is always 
inferred from the acts of people who arc obviously acting in concert. 
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It is very seldom that you can get any evidence of a conspiracy 
except from such action, and any one who looks at the evidence 
regarding the state of things in the Punjab must, 1 submit, come to 
a very ditfereiit conclusion on this matter from that to which Lord 
Hunter’s Commission came. The City of Amritsar was the centre of 
the disturbance, and the state of things there was indeed formida- 
ble. It is a city of about 150,000 inhabitants, and the men of the city 
and of the district are of a hardy and formidable race. There you 
had a state of things that I will endeavour to describe in the 
w^ords of the documents which contain what the Government them- 
selves thought of it. They show how formidable it was. Let me 
only add that Amritsar is the sacred city of the 8ikhs, famous for 
its Golden Temple, and that it is a vital link in our chain of railway 
communications. There was a cloud on the Afghan frontier which 
very shortly afterwards — in May last year, 1 think — resulted in an 
Afghan invasion, and if the railway system had been cut at Amritsar 
it might have had a most disastrous effect upo!i our power of dealing 
with that x\fghan trouble. 

General Dyer is an officer who had .served for thirty-four years. 
He is generally recognised, I think, as an officer of very great ability. 
What is more, he has shown that he eminently possesses the 
qualities of tact and humanitv. He can strike hard, when it is 
necessary lo do so, hut no man has more thoroughly evinced that 
ho is averse from the unnecessary use of force. Ho was at Jullundur, 
a little to the cast of Sullcd, when the slate of things at Amritsar 
was such that ho was sent to Ainrit.sar. lie arrived there on April 
li. What was the state of things that he found there? May I 
answer that (lucstio?] ]»y refcrriitg yonr l.ordships to the despatch of 
the Secretary • f Stale of May 26 of this year! 1 will (luote only two 
sentences from that desj'atch — 

In Amritsar itself violence, nmrdcr and arson of the most 
savage description had occurred three days previou.sly, and the city 
was still practically in possession of the mol). From the surrounding 
countrysido reports were hourly being received of similar violent 
outhreaks and attacks upon communications, and the deficiencies 
in this report (duo to the .success of attaclos on commuiiicalions) were 
supplemented by runiours which there was little means of verifying 
and as little ground tor disbelieving” 

It is impossible to picture a more serious state of things ! 
General Dyer himself, in vivid terms, in that statement of his — the 
White Paper— describes wbal he found when he arrived on the even* 
ing of April 11 . 

He found a crisis of the gravest kind. He .says - 

On the lOlli (he mo]) had risen, killed every one of Luropeau 
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nationality in the city upon whom it could lay its hands, burnt 
banks and Government buildings, and had been held off the European 
settlements outside the city only with the greatest difliculty. The 
situation had already boon handed over to the local commander by 
the civil authorities as being a military one and beyond their 
control. I found a clear conviction upon the part of the local 
othcials and abundant signs that a determined and organised move- 
ment was in progress to submerge and destroy all the Europeans on 
the spot, and in the district, and to carry the movement throughout 
the Punjab, and that the mob in the city and the excitable popula- 
tion of the villages were organised for this purpose.’’ 

The forces that General Dyer had at hie; disposal were very 
slender — some 500 British troops and some 700 native troops. Ho 
took every step to avert bloodshed in the way of warning the popu- 
lation and endeavouring to secure that the law should be obeyed 
without recourse to arms. 

He marched a column through the city, showijig those who were 
disposed to make mischief that he had some force with which they 
would have to reckon. He prepared the l^roclamation— referred to 
as Proclamation No. 1 — which prohibited all meetings, and announc- 
ed that they would bo dispersed by force of arms. On the next day 
a second Proclamation was issued which prohibited all processions 
and any gatherings of four men. That second Proclamation was 
issued in circumstances the greatest ])ossiblo publicity — circum- 
stances such as to mak^ it absolutely incrodiblo that it was not 
known to every one in Amritsar, Ho inarched through the city 
with a guard, spending some two or throe hours in the ])rocess. By 
beat of drum the people were assembled to hear tlic Proclamation 
read, and it was read to them in their own laiiguago. 

This was done, and (Jcncral I)>cr lioi-cd that no recourse to 
force w'ould be necessary. A Gounier-pvoclamotion \vas actually 
issued by those who were engaged in fomenting disorder, announc- 
ing that a meeting would be hehb and the threats of that meeting 
'Were freely circulated. At first G«>iieral Dyer could not I'^ti'eye 
tliem, but later in the afternoon ho louiul that the matter w’ ri- 
ous, and that the haiders of the forces of disorder \vei’o in earnest. 

Ho proceeded in the nfterrmon to a place called the Jallian- 
wallah Bagh, which is a great open space in the city. Your liOrd- 
ship will see it on the map of Amritsar which is annexed to the 
Keport ; it is not very far from that Golden Temple which is so 
ceiobraled in India. 

In the Jallianwala Bagh he found an enormous gathering of 
men. It is ab.-ohdely untrue that, as has been said, any w^omon or 
children were present. M’omen in India do not attend meetings of 
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that kind; and there were no children. The meeting consisted 
entirely of men. It is difficult to get an estimate, but there is no 
doubt that it was an enormous meeting. General Dyer's own 
estimate is from 15,000 to 20,000. Any how the people were there 
in multitudes. It was an assembly of men, many of them criminals 
of the worst type, who had been engaged in the excesses to which 
I have already referred. 

In the other House the Secretary of State, I think, in speaking 
of that croNvd as “an unarmed crowd," was careful to explain 
that when he said “unarmed" he meant that they were not in 
possession of what he called “lethal weapons oi fire arms." 1 pre- 
sume from this statement that the Secretary of State for War 
considers that the fauj, a bludgeon of stout bamboo shod with iron, 
is not a lethal weapon. As I understand, it is a formidable weapon, 
and your Lordships will find the name of it on page 23 of the 
despatch of the Secretary of State. You will also find a statement 
that the name the disaffected gave to themselves was “Bludgeon 
Army." The bludgeon of course, are not as formidable as fire- 
arms or bayonets, but they are very formidable weapons indeed in 
the hands of determined men. The meeting was assembled in 
open defiance of the Proclamations that had been made that day, 
and if General Dyer had hesitated, all would have been lost. Ho 
opened fire at once and the meeting was dispersed. 

Two charges have been made against General Dyer in connec- 
tion with this meeting. The first is that he did not give another 
warning before he opened fire. The Committee censure this omis- 
sion to give another warning in addition to the Proclamations, but 
in very mild terms ; and indeed, the mildness of the censure is not 
wonderful considering what they go on to say. On pege 30 of the 
Keport the Hunter Committee state — 

“We think it distinctly improl^able that the crowd 

would have dispersed upon notice being made and much more 

likely that recourse to firirjg would have been necessaiy to secure 
obedience to the Proclamation. The majority, at all events, of the 
people who assembled had done so in direct defiance of a Procla- 
mation issued in the interests of peace and order, many thiidcing 
that the reference to firing was mere bluff." 

Having found that, nevertheless the Committee go on to pro- 
nounce their mild censure — 

“In spite of this circumstance, notice to disperse would have 
afforded those assembled in ignorance of the Proclamation, and 
other people also, an opportunity to leaving the Bagh. If the 
notice had been disregarded, General Dyer would have been justified 
in firing on the crowd to compel it to disperse.’’ 
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How many people were there in that crowd who were ignorant 
ol the Proclamation ? They were there because they were determined 
to defy it. 

But the censure pronounced by the Hunter Committee is not 
enough for the Secretary of State for India who says, in that des- 
patch to which I have referred, ‘^The omission to give warning 
before firing was opened was inexcusable.” 1 submit to your 
Lordships that this is a most extraordinary statement. 

Will your Lordships picture the scene ^ There is the narrow lane 
through which General Dyer with his handful of men — fifty with 
rilies and forty armed only with kukris. This handful of men, 
with General Dyer at their head, debouching from that narrow lane, 
came upon this enormous assembly, AVhat would have been the 
effect of beginning to })arley with that cro^^d in such circumstances? 
'The mere rush of the crowd would have swept that slender force otf 
its feet ; and your IiOrdshii)s can picture to yourselves what the 
result would have been in Amritsar and throughout the Punjab if 
(General Dyer and his men had been massacred and the city left in 
possession of the triumphant mob. 

Parleying in those circumstances would have been useless and 
fatal. Lideed, I think I am entitled to put it higher than that, 
and to say ho was the man on the spot, in his judgment it would 
not only have been useless hwt also absolutely miscliievous. and the 
judgment of the man on the spot is that which, in such circum- 
stances, ought to bo accepted. If he had liesitated, the rebellion 
would ha\e acjiuired irn'sistible momentum. Your Lordships will 
recollect that there ^^erc many wome!i and children who had taken 
refuge in the so called fort who, if the mob had triumphed, would 
have ]) 00 n at their mercy. I shall not pichire what their fate would 
have boon. If life is to be taken - and it is a hateful necessity — I would 
rather that the lives taken were those of the members of a criminal 
mob than of law abiding citizens who have been loyal to the Crown 
and to the Lmpiro. The first charge about not giving a second 
warning is, 1 submit a frivolous charge, and the fact tiiat it is made 
in the Report of the Hunter Committee goes rather to diminish arjy 
importance that might be attached to other parts of the finding. 

The second charge made was that General Dyer continued 
firing too long, and had regard to the effect that would be produced 
throughout the Punjab elsewhere than in Amritsar. In the Hunter 
Report at page SO your Lordships will find this passage — 

“In continuing firing as long as he did it is evident that 
General Dyer had in view not merely the dispersal of the crowd 
that had assembled contrary to his orders, but the desire to produce 
a moral effect in the Punjab ... ••• . In our view this 
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was unfortunately a misconception of his duty. If necessary a crow 
assembled contrary to a proclamation issued to prevent or determine 
disorder may have to be fired upon ; but continued firing upon that 
crowd cannot be justified because of the effect such firing may have 
upon people in other places/’ 

1 believe that to be a profound misconception. It is confu- 
sing the case of a mere riot with the case of a local disturbance 
which is really part of the battle that is going on throughout the 
district between the Government and the forces of insurrection. In 
the way in which you deal with the oi»posii)g troops on a part of 
the ])attlefiold you must have regard to the effect that will bo 
produced elsewhere throughout the whole extent of the field. It 
is otherwise in the case of a mere riot, but, where you are dealing 
with what is really an insurrectionary movement, merely to make 
the mob move on is to do far more harm than good. 

It might only aggravate the situation, and the ineffective 
firing which had taken place, on April 10, has been referred to 
by the Adjutant-General, speaking in the Legislative Council in 
India, as an example of the incthciency of the half measures in 
matters of that kind. This was no mere riot, when the military 
are called in in aid of the civil power. The civil authorities had 
handed over to the military the whole control of the situation, 
and I should be very much surprised to be told that they had not 
done that with the entire concurrence of the Central Government 
of India. In these circumstances, with the country in insurrection, 
would General Lyer have been fit for his ]ost if he had 
hesitated to treat such a mob as that in a manner which might 
affect and tend to )>reak (he rehellion throughout the whole 
district ? 

I abhor trightfulness. This was not a case of frightfulness 
exercised upon iimoccnt It was a guilty force which had 

to bo dealt with, and in measuiing the amount of force that it was 
proper to use General Dyer was bound to take into consideration 
the w'hole situation. A wider outlook wuvs necessary than in the 
case of a mere local riot. Ijideed, this is admitted in one passage 
of his despatch hy the Secretary of State himself. On page 24 your 
Lordships will find this sentence, — 

“In discharging this responsibility with the small force at his 
disposal Brigadier-General Dyer naturally could not dismiss from 
his mind the condition in the Punjab generally, and ho was entitled 
to lay his plans with reference to. those conditions.’’ 

I quite agree to that. Xo one, I think, could really question that. 
In that sentence the Secretary of State was right, but unfortunately, 
be goes on, in an immediately following sentence, to say — 
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‘‘But he was not entitled to select for condign punishment an 
unarmed crowd which, when ho indicted that punishment, had 
committed no act of violence, had made no attempt to oppose him 
by force, and many members of which must have been unaware 
that they were disobeying his commands/’ 

I have dealt with the (luestion of the unarmed crowd and 
with the knowledge among them, and I am going to submit to 
your Lordships that this was not a case really of condign punish- 
ment, as the Secretary of State assorts. 

It was a case of repressing a mol) which was out for mischief, 
which consisted very largely of criminal elements, and which, unless 
it were checked, and effectively checked, had taken a course which 
might have been the beginning not merely of hideous disorders in 
Amritsar itself, hut of a general rising throughout the Punjab. This 
was no innocent gathering. It was the same mob, in effect, General 
Dyer says, which had committed the crime of April 10. They 
know of the proclamation. .They \vere there in spite of the procla- 
mation. They were there because of the proclamation in order to 
show that they were stronger than the Government, and to defy 
the order of the Government. In these circumstances .1 submit 
that the closely reasoned statement which will bo found in the 
White Paper prepared by General Dyer, to which I have already 
referred (pages 12 and 13) was thoroughly justified, and 
I invito the attention of every one of your Lordships to that 
document. 

What was the opinion of those who were there, who were in 
V^ositions of trust and confidence and w^ho w^ere best a])lo to judge 
whether General Dyer’s action had been right or not. I will cite 
a few of them. Sir Michiel O’Dwyer was the Jiieutonant Governor 
of the Punjab. lie w^as a witness before JiOrd Hunter’s Committee. 
Ho says this— 

“Speaking with perhaps a more intimate knowdodge of the 
then situation than any other else, 1 have no hesitation in saying 
that General Dyer’s action that day was the decisive factor in 
crushing rebellion, the seriousness of which is only now^ being 
generally realised.” 

Mr. Miles Irving, the Deputy Commissioner of Amritsar, says 
this, in his evidence — 

“The result of the firing on the mob was that the whole rebellion 
collapsed. There was an idea that the Government would do 
nothing, and this came as a disillusion.” 

Colonel Jhonson was called before Lord HuntoPs Committee. 
He was in command in the Lahore area from April 15 to May 29. 
He was asked that how it was that peace was maintained and blood- 
71 
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shed avoided in the Lahore, area, and he said it was mainly by 
reason of General Dyer’s action at Amritsar. 

Mr. Kitchin, the Commissioner in the Lahore District, was 
called as a witness and yoiir Lordships will find his evidence at 
page 222 of Volume 111 of the evidence. He uses this remarkable 
expression — 

“All independent opinion is united that the blow struck on 
the 13th April in Amritsar saved the Central Punjab from anarchy, 
loot, and murder.” 

Major General Bey non is an officer whoso evidence will be 
found in volume IV of the Evidence given before Lord Hunter’s 
Committee, and what I am going to read will bo found on page 322. 
lie wrote to the Adjutant General in India — 

“The wisdom of General Dyer’s action has been fidly proved 
by the fact that there has ])oen no further trouble of any sort in 
Amritsar. The nows had a decidedly sobering elfect on the sur- 
rounding villages when it spread to them.’’ 

Then, to wind up these testimonies, the Government of India 
itself, in a letter written as late as May 3, 1920, after expressing 
opinion that General Dyer exceeded the reasonable renuiremonts 
of tlie case, nevertheless go on to say this — 

“Wo are convinced that General Dyer acted honestly in the 
belief that he was doing what wnis right, and w'e think that, in the 
result, his action at the time checked the spread of the disturbance 
to an extent which is difiicult now to cslimate.” 

Surely that is a very remarkable testimony, and surely the 
man who achieve that result is not to be lightly condemned on 
some theory, framed when the danger is over, that less force might 
possibly have answered the purpose. 

I am not going to road your Lordships the very remarkable 
speech which was made by the Adjutant-General for India to the 
Legislative Council, on September 19, 1919. It is a speech that is 
worth reading, for it deals, from a broad point of view, with the 
difficulties which confront a soldier when he is put to deal with 
such a situation as that which existed at Amritsar. Ho concludes 
a speech to which I think every one would listen with some emotion 
by saying that, in the discharge of a distasteful duty of that kind, 
any soldier who honestly tries to do his duty deserves sympathy 
and support. 

Thanks were showered upon General Dyer from all quarters. I 
am informed that he received very many letters — hundreds of them, 
I am told — from natives of the country thanking him for what he 
had done. The Government promoted him. They not only raised 
his rank, but they gave him charge of the expedition for the relief 
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of Thai which was invested by the Afghans, and he discharged that 
duty in a manner to enhance even his military reputation. He was 
universally regarded as the man who had saved the Punjab. It is 
a curious incident that the Sikhs felt so strongly what General 
Dyer had done that they conferred upon him what, I believe, is a 
very rare honour, the honour of making him a Sikh. The investi- 
ture consists in putting a slender armlet upon the wrist of the 
recipient of the honour. It is an honour that, I am told, has never 
been conferred on any Brirish subject before ; and that was the 
action of the sikh population of the district 

Everything promised well. But in October, 1919, the Hunter 
Committee were appointed. They reported on March 8, 1920, and 
on March 22 General Dyer was told that he must resign. 1 think 
General Dyer has very good ground for complaining of the manner 
in which he had been treated with reference to that Committee. 
He was called as a witness before it. Ho was never really told that 
he was on his own trial when that investigation was proceeding. 
No warning was given hjm. He had no legal assistance. He was 
cross-examined with great ability by three members of the Commi- 
ssion who were vakils, or pleaders, I understand, of very great 
ability in the Indian Courts. I must very respectfully enter my 
protest against the practice which is getting so common, of appoint- 
ing strong partisans upon Committees or Commissions of ln({iuiy. 
To my mind it is a gross abuse. The duties of such a Conunitte 
or Commi''sion are judicial, and such a cross-exami’ tion as your 
Lordships will find in the record of these proceeding.' was unseemly. 
Forensic ability is out of place in one who occupies, for a time, a 
judicial position. If you arc to ha\o partisans on a Commission 
you ought to have them not on one side only, but on both, in the 
hope tliat by the friction, by the collision of the opposing forces, 
truth may be evolved. But no ]>artisans of General Dyer wmro 
ai)poiritod. In .sonn CommiNsions lately we Invo seen parti.sans 
appointed on both sides, and we have soon the Commissioners giving 
evidence in the course of the proceedings. 

Hero General Dyer was put at every disadvantage, and I 
.submit to your Lordships that this constitutes grievous flaw in the 
proceedings of Lord HuntoFs Committee. As a result General 
Dyer has ])e 0 n ruined. Ili.s punishment is a very severe one. Surely 
it was not necessary to brand him as has been done. T? it was not 
expedient to employ him in that part of India, lie might have 1 een 
sent elsewhere, or if necessary, ho nyglit have been employed in 
another part of the Empire. vSurcly it was a very cruel tiling to say, 
iiol only that he was relieved of bis command in India and would 
pover be employed there again, but that the same thing was to 
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apply to a command elsewhere. I am not disputing the 
right of the Crown to do it. What I am disputing is the 
wisdom of those who advised that such action should be 
taken in such a case. He was condemned without trial, 
and, as I believe, on a misconception as to the considerations 
which should govern a soldier in dealing with a local 
disturbance which is part of a general insurrection. Whether 
judged by that standard —the only true standard — his action was 
excessive, was a matter which, before ho was condemned, should 
have been tried by a qualified Court of Iiuiuiry ; and I am certain 
of this, that any competent Court would, in such circumstances, 
attach very great weight to the opinion of the man who w^as on 
the spot and who had to decide. 

But then your Lordships may be told that the Army Council 
here have approved of the Report of Hunter Committee and of the 
action taken by the Secretary of State and others, Befora I know 
what importance should be attached to the decision of the Army 
Council, I should like to know upon what view of the law they 
proceeded. Did they accept the view, laid down in the Hunter 
Report, that the force to be used must be judged simply by the 
necessity for putting down the local disturbance, or wore they told 
that the wider view shall bo taken and that, so long as General Dyer 
did !iot use excessive force with regard to the effect produced in the 
Punjab, he was not doing anything that was wTong ^ Until I know 
that, 1 confess that I should not be disposed to allow my judgment 
to be very much swaged by the conclusion which was arrived at in 
the Army Council ])residcd over by the Secretary for War. Now 
that the danger is ]5ast we are all apt to forget it. 1 believe there is 
a Spanish pi. verb referring to tli(3 way in which peoi)le are ready to 
forget assistance which they were eager to have at the time — 
‘The river passed, tlie saint forgotten,” I believe there is a Italian 
version of the same ])roverb, of which the action of the Government 
in this case, I confess, rcmiiids me ; it is : “The river passed, the 
saint mocked.” 

I cannot sit down without referring to one very cruel charge 
that has been made against General D^er by the Secretary of State. 
He says in the Despatch to which I have so often referred already 
— on page 2J of the correspondence 

“ Further, that Biig.-Goneral Dyer should have taken no steps 
to see that some attempt was made to give medical assistance to the 
d>ing and wounded was an omision from his obvious duty,” 

It is very odd that the Secretary of State should have thought 
it necessary to say that. The Committee h-'^l considered the 
critici.'^nis which had beci’ ia.*td in that res[>ec;, ' nd what they say 
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is tantamount to an acquittal of General Dyer. In effect they 
discard the charge ; they refer to the fact that the hospitals were 
open, that the medical othcers were there, and they add — 

“ It has not been proved to us that any wounded people were, 
in fact, exposed to unnecessary suffering from want of medical 
treatment.” 

General Dyer himself, in his statement on page 18, as to 
sending medical officers into the city, says — 

“No medical officer could have lived iii the city without a strong 
escort, and in my judgment none could bo spared.” 

8urely it is not in accordance with the traditions of our public 
life that a charge of that kind, which must have been read by tens 
of thousands who would never read the paragraph in the Committee’s 
Keport from which I have quoted, exonerating General Dyer in this 
matter of the wounded, should be circulated broadcast. There is 
nothing to which the people of this country arc more sensitive than 
a charge of inhumanity, and 1 think that the Secretary of State 
shoidd have weighed his words more carefully before he ]uit such 
a stigma as this upon a gallant oHicer whose humanity is beyond 
question. 

I have only a very few words to add on the more general 
aspects of the case. The matter may not rest here. In this 
case you have a man selected for a most arduous and unplea- 
sant duty : ho discharges it in a manner such as to achieve results 
that could not have been surpa>sed : he is lawiscd aufl ]iromoted, 
and employed on active service. A year afterwards, on tlic L’eport 
of the Committee, ho is sent as a scapgoit into tha wilderness. I 
am told that soldiers rather distrust ]u)liti( iaus, but hitherto the 
Government has supported its servants who have tried to do 
their duty Nothing could imagined more demoralising than 
the suspicion that- they may not be backed, for \)olitical or other 
reasons. 

It may bo .said that our soldiers are made of sterner stuff, and 
that llioy will do their duty whatever eo\ir<e the politicians may 
take. 1 lielicco tliat, to be gcne.rally true. Uut all soldier> oi'e not 
oclually strong, and when you have the ^ ‘ss strung men faced with 
a situation oi dilliculty and danger, w liero his conscience and his 
military instincts .ell liim that lie ought to lake a strong line if ho 
is to save tiio situation, if sueh a man has a feeling that the support 
to which he is entitled may not be accorded to liim, and that the 
result of his doing hi.s duty may bo the ruin of liinnsclf and all those 
that are dear to him, can >ou wonder if, for a moment, he might 
hesitate? Can you wonder if, in some cases, the results of such 
hesitation might be disastroins '! 
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Moved, to resolve, “That this House deplores the conduct of 
the case of General Dyer as unjust to that officer, and as establishing 
a precedent dangerous to the preservation of order in face of 
rebellion’’ — (Viscount Finlay) 

The Under Secretary of State for India (Lord Sinha) : My 
Lords, it is with groat hesitation, indeed with reluctance, that I risQ 
to address your Lordships this evening. I am not so presumptuous as to 
think that I can deal effectively with the case which has been present- 
ed with such skill and eloquence by the noble and learned Viscount 
who has just finished. That I must leave to abler hands than mine. 
Indeed, I fear that I cannot hope to throw fresh light on a matter 
which has been discussed threadbare for the last few months. I 
cannot hope that anything that 1 can urge will change the opinion 
or alter the convictions of those who have arrayed themselves on 
opposite sides in this unfortunate controversy. I might, however 
unintentionally, fan the flames of bitter racial animosity which is 
now raging. The only reasons which compel me to trespass on 
your Lordships’ indulgence are that I hope I shall be able to clear 
away certain misunderstandings and remove certain wrong impres- 
sions which have been caused by incidental issues, false and irrele- 
,vant issues which have been raised and have tended to obscure the 
main issues underlying the Punjab disturbances. I ask your indul- 
gence^ because I fear that my silence might be miscoustruod, both 
in this countiy and in India. 

I desire at the outset, on behalf of my fellow-countrymen in 
India to express the deep horror and regret that we all feel at the 
abominable outrages committed at Amritsar, Ahmedabad and 
elsewhere, in April last year — a regret and liorror to which public 
expression was given ])y the Secretary of State for India as soon as 
the news arrived. 1 must also ask your Lordships’ leave to express, 
on behalf of my countrymen the diiop resentment and indignation, 
which is felt in India over the humiliation inflicted, and the indig- 
nities heaped, on some of my couiitrymcn in the Punjab in the 
course of the administration of martial law in that Province. I ask 
your Lordships’ House to endorse the judgment of His Majesty’s 
Government that those acts flout the standards of pro])rioty and 
humanity which the inhabitants not only of Lidia but of the civilised 
world have a right to demand from those sot in authority over 
them. I desire to make it clear that what my fellow countrymen 
in India desire is the vindication of principles, and not the punish- 
ment of individuals. That is of secondary importance. Indeed it 
is of importance only in so far as it tends to give effect, adequate or 
otherwise, to your vindication. 

The unhappy incidents which occurred in various parts of India 
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and particularly in the Punjab, in April last year, will form, in any 
case, a deplorable chapter in the history of British rule in India. They 
have given rise to a controversy prolonged beyond the limits of 
safety. The more responsible sections of the Press in this country 
and in India have counselled all parties to the controversy to accept 
the decision of the Cabinet as final and to refrain from further strife. 

I regret that the advice seems to have fallen upon deaf ears, 
and that the publication of papers has been the signal for a revival 
of bitter racial animosity. 1 am afraid there is little hope of an 
end to this dangerous feud unless both parties determine to drop 
the question, to efface the bitter memories of last year, and set 
themselves to accomplish the great task of pence and reconciliation 
so ably begun by Sir Edward Maclagan, tlio present Lieutenant 
Governor of the Punjab. 

The noble viscount has referred to the Peport of the Hunter 
Committee. I am not (luite sure whether he accepts or rejects the 
findings of the Committee, or even of the Majority section of the 
Committee. I am in doubt, after having listened to him, whether 
he does or doo.s not. It is unforlunato that the Keport is not 
unanimous. It is still more unfortunate that, at first sight, the 
divergence seems to proceed on racial lines. I hope, however, 
to satisfy your Lordships that there is no real, substantial, and 
fnndarnoiital divergence, and that a divergence on matters of opinion, 
as distinct from (iuestions of fact, is consistent with a conscientious 
integrity on the jiart of the di.ssontients. I claim l>oth for the 
British portion of the Committee and for the Indian portion that 
they have conscientiously endcavonred to discharge their duties to 
the best of their abilities. 

I regret that Lord Finlay has considered it fit to cast aspersions 
on the Indian members of the Committee. I hope to satisfy your 
Lordships that those aspersion^) are unmerited As 1 have said, the 
difference of opinion with regard to the necessity for martial law and 
its duration is one that is natural and almost inevitable. Some 
won id ho chiefly impressed with the dangers of the situation, by the 
heavy responsibilities thrown on the authorities, and by a feeling 
that the safety of a large population, includii g the small European 
portion, might possibly depend upon firm and energetic action. 
Others, firm in their conviction (happily well tounder ) that India 
is as steadfast in loyalty to-day, as during the war, would as certainly 
take a less serious view of the possibilities of the situation, however 
menacing it might appear on the surface and vonid concentrate 
their attention upon the sudden outbursts of disorder, the measures 
taken to ensure their quick cessation, and the abuse of powers 
conferred solely for the purpose of repressing disorders. 
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1 submit that two points of view are possible with regard 
to the introduction and the continuance of martial law, but one 
view, and one view alone, is possible with regard to the incident 
which has loomed so large in this controversy — the shooting at 
Jallianwala Bagh — and also with regard to some of the orders issued 
in the course of the administration of martial law ; and it is 
precisely this that we find in the Report oi the Hunter Commission. 
I have said that it will ])o my principal endeavour to clear the at- 
mosphere by getting rid, so to speak, of the side issues which have 
been raised, some of them of a personal nature, and all of them, 
I submit, introduced for the purpose of prejudice. 

Ihe first and foremost of those is one to which I regret Lord 
Finlay has to day, to some extent at any rate, lent the great 
authority of ins name — namtdy that the (lo\ernmont of India was 
at any time of opinion that General Dyer’s action at Jallianwala 
Bagh was justified, and thereby to some extent at any rate endor- 
sed — I do not say fully ; I hope not — but to some extent endorsed — 
the mischievous, 1 may almost say the dangerous, suggestion that 
the government of India has, in dcforence to the wishes of the 
becretaiy of State, or of his Majesty’s Government, altered its 
original view with regard to General Dyer’s action. I can assure 
your liOrdships that that is not so ; that any such suggestion is 
absolutely unfounded ; that the Government of India has at no time 
changed its view witli regard to the action of General Dyer at 
Jallianwala Bagh, and that the nolile viscount was incorrect in 
stating to your Lordships to day that they had given General 
Dyer promotion after the incident of Jallianwala Bagh. 

Dpon what grounds is this suggestion made? It is said that 
after April 13 Gonoral Dyer was sent to the front, in connection 
with the Afgari ^\ ar which supervened soon afterwards, and that 
he was given ]>roinotion. 1 have already said that it is not the 
fact that bo was given promotion, but he certainly was sent, in the 
position and \\ hich he occupied before, to the front, where 
his services would be best employed, and where, I am glad to say, 
he gave such a good account of himself. But at that time— this 
was early in May — there had been no intjuiry and there was 
nothing before the Government of India except the meagre report 
made by the General Dyer himself on April 14, the day after the 
occurence. None of the details which have since appeared were 
before the Government of India, and 1 submit that it would have 
been not only unfair to General Dyer, but contrary to public 
interests, if the services of that gallant soldier had not been utilised 
and employed wherever the ])ublic service re(iuired that they should 
bo employed. 
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Then it is said that, at the time when a debate took place in 
the Legislative Council of India, the Government of India, through 
its member, expressed approval of, or justified or condoned, the action 
of General Dyei at Jallian walla Eagh. That is an equally unfovinded 
statement. I can only presume that those who make that sugges- 
tion have not read the report of the proceedings of the Legislative 
Council in September of last year. With your Lordships’ leave 
I will toll you, as shortly as I can, what happened, and give you 
one extract from the speech of the mem])er of the Government of 
India who was in charge of the Bill then before the Legislative 
Council, to show that, so far from approving, or justifying or con- 
doning, the action of General Dyer, the Government of India, 
in specific terms, refused to express any opinion, aiid stated that no 
opinion could be formed until the Enquiry by the Hunter Committee 
had been completed, and that no action could be taken, and that 
it was wrong for private members who had made allegations to make 
ej parte statements in the absence of Geiieral Dyer himself, and at a 
time when the Committee is going to hold its Enquiry. 

There are throe dates in September on which this Bill 
came before the Legislative Council. The Bill was what '? A 
Bill of Indemnity, to indemnify officers employed in the 
administration of Martial Law for any act of theirs committed 
reasonably and in good faith in the course of such administration 
— that is to say, to protect them from legal ])roccodings in the 
Courts. Sir William Vincent, the Horne Member, was in charge 
of that Bill. He introduced it on Septem])er IS, and in doing so 
he expressly said that there was no intention to justify any parti- 
cular action, or to indemnify any ofiicer concerned in the firing at 
Jallianwalla Bagh, and that necessary ad ion would be taken, and 
could only be taken, on the findings of the Hunter Committee. On 
September 19 he repeated that statement, and on September 25 he 
made a statement which explains what the noble and learned Viscount 
Lord Finlay read, the speech of Sir Havelock Hudson which is 
supposed to have expressed approval of General Dyer’s action. 

M;iy I read that extract from the last speech of Sir William 
ViiK 5 ent, because it makes clear of what I have advanced — namely 
that the Government of India did not, and could not, justify and 
asked for a suspension of judgment. Ho said this in his closing 
speech in nwving that the Bill be passed — 

“You have one member saying one thing ; another saying 
something quite different ; on many occasions neither of thsm speak- 
ing from first hand knowledge ; and on their statement this Council 
is asked to condemn or justify the conduct of individual officers. I 
use the word condemn’ deliberately ••• I put it 
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emphatically to the Council that such a statement is neither fair nor 
reasonable. These are matters for Committee. I will take one 
incident which has been repeatedly referred to, this unfortunate 
Jallianwala Bagh affair. 

‘*My Lord, no one deplores the loss of life on that day more 
than the Government. It has been, and must be to all of us, a 
source of great distress, and it does not really make so very much 
difference from this point of view whether the number killed wjis 
300 or 500. In either case the loss of life is serious enough in all 
conscience and greatly to be regretted. But we have no right in 
this Council either to justify cr condemn that action. It is not part 
of our duty ; it does not come within the .scope of the Bill. (Lnieral 
Hudson has, it is true, put before the Council certain con.sidciMtion.s 
relating to this occurrence, but as 1 understood him — ho was 
merely attempting to put the matter as it might have appeared to 
a military officer at the time and was not in any way putting his 
personal views before the Council. That is the way I understood 
his remarks. I mention this because his statements have been 
made the ground for attacks on him : and it was suggested he sought 
to justify what was done. I do not think that the Council, 
when they have considered the position, will for one moment accept 
that as a fair presentment of his intentions. What 1 ask this Coui - 
cil to do now is, not to prejudge this matter in any way, neither 
to condemn nor to justify any action, neither to say a man is 
innocent nor to say ho is guilty until the proper time for such a 
decision shall arrive.’’ 

I submit, therefore, that it is incorrect to say that the Govern- 
ment of India, by any speech of any member of that Government 
in the debates of September last year, in any manner approved of or 
justified or condoned the action of General Dyer at Jallianwala 
Bagh. 

There is even a more dangerous suggestion made in this connec- 
tion — namely, that the original Despatch of the Government of India 
has been altered in deference to the wishes either of the Cabinet 
or of the Secretary of State, with reference to the case of General 
Dyer. I assure your Lordships that there is not one word of truth 
in any suggestion of that kind. There were consultations, of course, 
in the Cabinet over the Hunter Keport and, in the course of those 
consultations, communications passed by cable with the Government 
of India, and changes were made not only in the Despatch of 
the Government of India but in the draft of the Despatch from the 
Government here. 

In no single respect, however, did the Government of India, 
in any matter of substance, modify their original views, and not in 
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any respect did they modify their view (which throughout has been 
the same) wdth regard to the conduct of General Dyer. It is founded 
on the unanimous finding of the Hunter Committee, which they 
have accepted and endorsed, and which have similarly been accepted 
by His Majesty's Government in this country. I venture to hope, 
therefore, that what I have said to your Lordships to-day will dispel 
any suggestion about the Government of India having yielded, 
with regard to their views upon the conduct of General Dyer, in 
deference either to the Secretary of State or to His Majesty's 
Government as a whole. 

I must ask your Lordships' forgiveness if I refer to another 
matter which is of a somewhat personal nature. I am sure that if your 
l^ordships hear the circumstances you will extend your indulgence 
to me. Most of your Lordships, if not all of you, are aware that 
it has been suggested by Sir Michael O’Dwyer that, amongst others, 
ho communicated to me in the India Othce, details of the firing at 
Jallianwala Bagh when he saw mo in June last year. He said that 
he had communicated these details not only to the Secretary of 
State, but to Sir Thomas Ilolderness (the distinguished permanent 
Dnder Secretary in the India office who retired in Jannuary last 
after long service) and also to me. So far as the Secretary of State 
is concerned he has given his denial from his place in Parlia- 
ment, and so far as Sir Thomas Ilolderness is concerned your 
Lordships will have seen his denial in a letter placed before 
Parliament and appearing in the official Report of the House of 
Commons on Monday, July 5. 

I ask your Lordships to remember that Sir Thomas Holdeniess 
sa^v Sir Michael O’Dwyer frequently, and that my interview was 
only for half an hour on one particular day. This is what Sir 
Thomas Ilolderness said — 

“The details given by General Dyer to the Commission came to 
me as a great surprise and were entirely unexpected. In conclusion 
1 would like to say, that if I had been called upon during the 
simiimu’ or autumn of 1 fil 9 to pre]>are a statement for publication 
regardi ng the Jallianwala Bagh incident, and had framed, it on the 
information verbally received from Sir M. O’Dwyer and on the 
scanty information transmitted by the Government of India, the 
narrative would have been a different complexion from the account 
of the facts given by General Dyer. It would not and could not 
have included the critical features on w^hich discussion has since 
centered.” 

Personally I was more concerned then with the present than 
with the past. Our con .ersation v.as confined to such details as the 
treatment of the editors and law 7 ers then in gaol, the necessity for 
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their prosecution, and the necessity for excluding counsel from 
outside appearing before the tribunal for the defence of these 
prisoners, and things of that nature. 

I did not put one single question to Sir M. O’Dwyoi about 
Amritsar, or the firing at Amritsar, nor did he tell me one single 
thing with regard to the incidents of the 13th. The reason w^hy the 
matter did not occur to me was that 1 had only seen the otticial 
communication stating that on April 13 there had been a collision 
between troops and a mob, with the result that there had been heavy 
casualties to the extent of 200. I inferred that it was a mob of the 
same kind as had committed the outrages on the lOth, when they 
looted, burned, and murdered, and that the heavy casualties were 
due to the determined resistance which they must have made when 
fired upon. But the details which have since appeared, and appeared 
only when General Dyer was examined before the Hunter Commit- 
tee — I will mention the details presently — were absolutely unknown 
to me. 

These details are— I shall not have to repeat them when I am 
dealing with the Jallianwala Bagh incident — (l)That the crowd 
was within an enclosed space almost like “sheep in a pen’’ — to use 
the words of Mr. Bonar l^aw— with the main entrance guarded by 
troops, and the entrance to the passage leading to the square guarded 
by two armoured cars with an aeroplane reporting now and then, 
though not under G-enoral Dyer’s command ; (2) that this crowd 
included boys and thousands of villagers from outside Amritsar who 
were there, as stated in the case of the ruiijab Goveriiment them- 
selves, as mere sp^cta^'ors — that this crowd was unarmed. My 
noble Friend is in error in saying that the evidence was that they 
were armed with bludgeons or anything else. That crowd was not 
merely unarmed with lethal weapons or lirearms, hut unarmed. They 
were attacking nothing and no one , they were seated on the ground 
S({Uatting, and li.stening to a speech when they were fired upon. 
The firing began without any notice , it w’as continued and directed 
in the manner now admitted, and the wounded — w'hose number is 
still unascertained- were lelt unattended either by the military or 
by the civil nuthoriti(;s. These details w’crc then, and for months 
afterwards unknow'n to me. 1 Iuiac every reason to believe that 
they were unknowui to the Viceroy and his the, <mlleagues — I speak 
in the presence of oi;e of ilicm, the noble Lord, Lonl Moston — until 
the examination of General Dyer before the Hunter Committee. 

AVhat possible motive could there be for the India Otlice not to 
inform Parliament or the public of these details if they had been 
communicated 'I On the contrary, it seems to me that it has been 
urged, with some show of reason on the Indian side, that, whereas 
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full and elaborate details of the foul deeds committed by the rioters 
were published by means of official communiques^ and by the Anglo- 
Indian Press, much of the details of the action taken by officials, 
civil and military, in suppressing the so-called rebellion, were left to 
be discovered by unofficial inquires which became possible only some 
time afterwards, when the strict censorship over the Press and 
private correspondence was removed and free ingress into the Punjab 
was once more permitted to public-spirited outsiders. 

One other matter has been introduced which I am afraid will 
cause serious misunderstanding in India — namely, with regard to 
the perhonnd of the Hunter Committee. I regret most heartily 
that anything should have fallen from Lord Finlay to-day to lend 
colour to the suggestion that the Indian members of the Committee 
were imbued with a spirit of partisanship. I had understood before 
that the objection w\as not merely to the India?) members, but 
also to the English members of the Committee : and Sir Michael 
O’Dwyer’s objection at any rate so far as the English members w^ere 
concerned, was on the ground of their lack of administrative experi- 
ence So far as that is concerned, I shouhl have thought that, in 
as much as the ('ommittee had to decide ut>on c\ideiicc placed before 
them and the knowlodgo and administiali\c experience of officials 
was made available by means of evidenro before thorn, thi.s w^ould 
not be in any way a draw'hack w’ith regard to their qualilications. But 
the monstrous charge was made that these Gentlemen belonged 
to the same class w hich w'as largely respoJisiblo for croatijjg the situa- 
tion that led to these di.'-'order*^, and which, in several ca.scs, actively 
])articipated in the rel hellion . 

I desire to submit to your liOi(Ebi)'s with all the emphasis 1 cau 
that this is a most nioustrous and most uiideseiwcd oliarge. Pemomber 
who these three geiitlemcu, tin' ludiaii mem]*ei’s of the Committee 
w^ere. was Sir Chimanlil llarilal Sitalvad, who wois a dis- 

tinguished advoen'f' of the Boni]>ay High Court for man} >cars, and 
Vico Chancellor oi the rni\'‘rsil\ the.rc, and i?^ at the present 
moment — after the Report of tlie Hunter Comniitka — a judge of the 
Bombay High Court : a man who has hecii famous throughout hi.s 
l)ublic life for modcjration of thought and s\H^ec]i. Another Indian 
menilicr of the Committee wuis Mr Sultan Ahmed, a Minister to the 
State of Gwalior, a graduate of Cambridge, a Banister of laigland, 
who has never taken any part in British-1 ndian politics, w hoso 
services and the services of whoso family, ha\e hcen acknowdedged, 
amongst others, liy Sir Michael O'Dwjer himself, and ragainst whom 
not a breath of suspicion has e\er arisen as regards his taking part 
in political agitation, much less in fomenting disorder. The third 
Indian member w^as the Hon. Pundit dagat Naraiii, advocate of the 
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Judical Commissioiior’s Court of Oudh, who has devoted the best 
part of his public life to local self-Government in that province, and 
who as a member of the Legislative council, has earned the 
confidence and the esteem both of the Government and of the people 
of that province. 

It was said that he had made an incorrect statement as regards 
the number of persons interned by Sir Michael O’Dvvyer. This was 
in 1917. The moment his attention was drawn to it ho withdrew 
that charge. He wrote at once to the papers stating that he had 
been incorrect, and explaining how the inaccuracy had risen, and 
Sir Harcourt Butler obtained Sir Michael OTlwyer’s thanks for 
having drawn the attention of Pundit Jagat Narayan to this matter 
and obtained this withdrawal. It seems to mo that there is nothing 
in that distinguished gentleman’s career to discjualify him from sitting 
on the Hunter Commiftee. Speaking for myself, 1 claim that all 
aspersions on the honesty, the impartiality and the competence of 
the members of the Committee, whether English or Indian, are 
absolutely without foundation. 

I cannot pass from this without referring to what Lord Finlay 
was pleased to call the astute cross-examination of these three native 
lawyers, which is siipi>osed to have placed General Hycr at a dis- 
advantage. Will your Lordships be surprised to liear that the 
judgment of the Hunter Committee, of the Government of India, 
and of His Majesty’s Government is based, nob upon any single v/ord 
in cross-examination, liub upon a statement made in a carefully 
prepared document — prepared long before the Committees sat, 
namely, on August 25, and signed ]>y General Dyer-- for the military 
authorities as, 1 sni)posc, a part of his report So far as the cross- 
examination is concerned, those of your liordships who care to take 
the trouble to read it will, I have no lie.sitation in saying, find that 
the most damaging statements are made, not under cross-exami- 
nation by any of those Indian members of the Committee, ])ut under 
cross-examination by l.ord Hunter and Mr. Justice Lankin. 

Therefore, this again is introduced as a matter of ])rcjiu]ico, 
and, so far as tho cross-examination ]>y three Indian lawyers is con- 
cerned, oliiiiiiiate it if you like , it has not been relied on liy the 
Committee, or by the Government here, nor has oven the cross- 
examination of Ijord Hunter and Mr. Justice Kankin, Imt the judg- 
ment both of the Hunter Committee, and of the Government of 
India, and of His M ijosiy’s Government is founded upon General 
Dyer’s own statement, and his own statement alone. I am afiaid 1 
have taken up a great deal of time already with reference to matters 
which I have, perhap.s, treated a.s of more importance than they 
deserve. But it seemed to me that .some, at any rate, of these 
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matterd have created an atmosphere of prejudice, which was 
detrimental to a right judgment being formed upon the main issues* 
Now I come to the main issues arising ui^on the Hunter Report. 
Apart from the (question of the necessity of martial law and its 
continuance, there are only two others — namely, the acts done, the 
orders passed in the course of the administration of martial law, 
and that incident of Jallianwala T3agh. I have already said with 
regard to the introduction and continuance of martial law, that 
the diiTorence of opinion between the two sections is more super- 
ticial than fundamental. After all, they both agreed that it was 
necessary to call in the military for (he i)urposo of repros.siiig the 
disturbances that had taken plain'. I am perfectly cc'rtain that if the 
nicxiority had exiirosscd theinheK (‘s with the hann* degree of con- 
demnation of those acts, done in the course of administration of 
martial law, as Ihs Majesty’s (Jovernment here has, there probably 
would not have been even such diiFercnce of opinion as exists. It 
turns on the construction of the words of “open rebellion’’ in the 
regulation of ISOI, witji regard to which it is i)ossible to hold two 
dilferent opinions ; but, as I say, it has ijccomo now a more or le,;s 
theoretical, abstract, academical question, considering that both 
sections were agreed that it was mn'essary to call in the military for 
the pur))()se of represMiig the distnrlianees. 

Kor myself, I wdll not e\en read to )ou the li-t of acts done in 
the course of administration - Hogging, crawling ciders and so foith 
— ])eeanse the mere mention of (hem raises a storm of i>assion wdiieh 
1 desire to avoid. Rut I am confident that >()ur Lordships have all 
seen the allegations, as well as the unanimous tindings of the Com- 
mittee ui)on those acts, and the judgment ])ronounced both by the 
Uovornmont of India and by tl.e Committee. It seems to me that 
hardly any importance has been attached to thoso acts in the debate 
which liavo taken place .so far, and attention has been eonoentralcd 
only u\)Oii this one uuestion of whether General Dyer has been 
properly or impro])erly dealt with. That again is, I venture to think, 
a matter wdiioh will cause misunderstanding and create a wu’ong 
impression in India, llosvever, that may ho, I, for my jnart, am 
not willing to go into those acts, because I fear to add to the ])itter 
feelings now prevailing. 

I will, therefore, content myself with a very few words only 
as to the .lallianwala Bagh incident and the decision of the (Tovern- 
meut thereupon. I have, incidentally, referred to the details of 
the tiring. I have told your Lordships that the crowd was unarmed ; 
that it was listening to a lecture ; an 1 that there must have been, 
according to the case of the Punjab Government themselves, a very 
large number of outsiders from the Punjab wdio were not there for 
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auy political purposes ; who were not aware even of the proclamation 
that had been made that morning ; and who were there merely as 
spectators ; and there is reason to believe that many of them had 
been misled into coming to that assembly by false representations 
as to what was going to be done there. That being so, I submit 
there was no justification for firing upon the crowd at once. It was 
not attacking anything or anybody , it was not doing any act 
oi violence, it was sitting on the ground, and, as General Dyer 
himself said, there was no question of its trying to attack or rush 
him, or anything of that kind. 

Assume, even on the basis of flu* rensoning that Lord Finlay 
has urged, tliat it was necessary, or desirable, or justifiable to fire 
without previous notice, was it necessary to ooidinue the firing, to 
the extent and in the manner that was done ? Assume it was an 
army of rebels. Supposing they wanted to surrender, would a 
military commander on the field of a battle give them (juarter or 
not in those circumstances ^ The circun^stances in this case w'ero 
such that General Dyer himself said, ‘ H I had more troops, and 
if my armoured car would come through the lane — which they could 
not because it was too narrow — I would have done every one of 
these men to death until the wiiole assembly had dispersed.’^ There- 
fore, admittedly, wo are on common ground that more force was 
used than it was necessary to disperse the crowd, and if more force 
was used, it was us(3d for what purpose ^ For the purpose of creating 
a moral effect , that is to say, of intimidation, terrorism, frightful- 
ness, or whatever else you choose to call it. And that, My Lords, 
is the doctrine which J am [)rofoundJy thankful to think Ilis 
Majesty’s Government has emphatically repudiated. 1 hope when 
your Lordships have heard, from abler advocates than I am, all 
tlie arguments in tavonr of the ])()sition which has been adopted by 
the (lovcrnment of India, your liord.ships will emphatically endorse 
that judgment. 

The Secretary of State for War the other day described this 
incident as a monstrous event, standing in singular and sinistei 
isolation in the history of the British Lmpire. A former Prime 
Minister of England described it as a monstrous outrage. Do your 
Ijordships, then, wonder that this has created, throughout the 
length and hreadth of India, the deepest anger and the deepest 
resentment ? It is said that the action of General Dyer saved 
the Punjab. I hope, my J.ords, even if that were so, there will be 
no one in this House who will endorse the doctrine that the end 
justifies the means. But is it certain, my I/)rds, that it did save 
the Punjab 1 The Ilunrer Committee, after a patient and protracted^ 
inqiiiry, have held that it is impossible to come to that conclusion 
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notwithstanding tho statements of Sir M. O’ Dwyer and of those 
otlicials whose evidence Lord Finlay (luotes. Are wo to reject that 
finding ? — a finding by a body of competent and experienced persons 
who heard tho evidence on the spot, and against whoso competence, 

I submit, there is no reason whatsoever that can fairly be urged, 
But even if it could be said, contrary to that finding, that General 
Dyer’s action did save the Punjab and did prevent another Mutiny, 
are you certain — can any body ask your Lordshfps to hold 
— that nothing but this frightful massacre would have accomplished 
that end I Is there any evidence, is there any justification, for 
asking your Lordshi[)s to hold that this massacre of the 500, 
or the 10,000 or the 20,000 persons who were there was the 
only thing that could have saved the Punjab from rebellion or 
mutiny ! 

1 su])mit that it would be in the highest degree dangerous to 
assent to any doctrine of that kind. And I know that whatever 
may be tho decision that is come to in this House or in the other 
House of Parliament, there is not a single Indian who believe that 
the situation was in any way similar to that existing in 1857, or 
that General Dyers action sa\ed British rule in India. Tho Secre- 
tary of vStato tor A\'ar said that ho did not lielievc it. The Hunter 
Committee did not believe it. Nor is there, so far as I know, any 
person in authority in India at that time who will advance that 
proposition. 

I have taken up your I^ordships time at greater length than I 
intended, but 1 can not conclude those remarks without dwelling for 
one moment on tho lessons to bo learned from those bitter experien- 
ces which would otherwise bo thrown away. To my mind there 
arc lessons to bo learned both by rulers and ruled. Both section of 
the Hunter Committee have unanimously said that tho movement 
of SdhfayrulKij passive resistance, civil disobedience, or by whatever 
name it has boon called, has been, to some extent at any rate, if not 
to a great extent, responsible for tho spirit of lawlessness which 
resulted in these disorders. I ask my fellow-countrymen to lay 
well that lesson to their hearts. 1 ask them to dissociate themselves 
from a similar pernicious movement started by Mr. Gandhi — a moye- 
inont which he calls by another name, that of non-co-operation. It 
can only load to tho same disastrous results as tho Satyagraha, or the 
civil disobedience movement, produced in April of last year. The 
more reasonable sections of my countrymen — and they are by far 
the majority — have already dissociated themselves from this move- 
ment, and if the Government of India is only allowed to pursue 
the wise course it is now pursuing, I have no doubt that soon there 
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will not be a single Indian, cither Hindu or Mussulman, who will 
subscribe to or act upon that doctrine. 

But if there is that lesson to bo learned by my countrymen, 
there is also another to be learned by the Government, and that is 
the policy which was pursued so successfully in the United Provinces 
by Sir Harcourb Butler, in Bombay by Sir George Lloyd, and in 
Bengal by Lord Konaldshay. Do not interfere too hastily or too 
violently with an agitation of this nature. Lot it kill itself ; as 
in time it will. Idleness cannot last ; shops can not bo closed 
for ever. It is against the interests of the people tboniselvcs to 
allow that. Pathless methods of repression and coercion result 
in disorder as much a^ \)assivo resistance, and direct action, or 
civil disobedience. I ask my fellow countrymen to co-operate as 
much as they can with all section of the community, both Liiropcan 
and Indian, in order that the large and benevolent scheme of ndorm 
which has just been launched might result in the progressive realisa- 
tion of self-government in India wdiich has been declared to bo 
the object of His Majesty^s Government. I apologise to your 
Lordships for the time I have taken. 

In the course of the second day’s debate on the Dyer case 
in the House of Lords, on July 20, 1920, Lord Curzon on behalf 
of the Government said that he hoped the llou.so would not dis- 
sociate itself from the unanimous verdict of the high authority who 
had hitherto dealt wdth the matter and would not thereby send a 
message to India which he was firmly convinced wowld be a source of 
the greatest apprehension, if not wmse, there, lie dwelt on the im- 
portance and respect due to the views expressed hy Lord Meslon wdio 
strongly supported the steps taken ])y Government. lie was glad 
that the debate had enabled some of the existing misapprehensions to 
)>e disputed such as Genera) Dyer^s alleged promotion after Amrit.sar. 
Dyer was Brigadier-Geneial in the Afghan war and siibso(iuoidly. 
Lord Curzon also referred to the dissipation of the suggestion that 
pressure was brought to bear on iheCommander-in-Chiof in India and 
on the Indian Government or that the latter modified its views. He 
defended the Government of India from irresponsible criticism. 
He admitted that General Dyer was possibly at a disadvantage before 
the Hunter Committee at the hands of a skilful Indian counsel, 
but said that the GovernmonPs case rested with General Dyer’s 
answers to question by the Chairman of the Committee, Lord 
Hunter, and on statements in his own declarations, particularly on the 
published statement he drew up a few weeks ago. The two 
aspects which chiefiy struck his Lordship were the crawling order 
and the happenings at JalHanwallah Bagh when the case came up 
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before him as a meTiiber of the Cabinet, because he was convinced 
that those incidents had impressed themselves indelibly and produced 
much of the trouble to which Lord Mestoii had referred. In the 
course of his lonj^ experience in India he had been more than once 
involed in troubles and crisis of racial asy^ect* That experience 
was burnt into his soul, but ho had emerged from it all with the 
unshakable conviction that only upon certain principles could any 
administrator of India,, civil or military, honourably take his slami. 

Lord Curzon said that ho had noted that most of the previous 
speakers had only lightly touched upon the crawling order. Ho 
declared that if General Dyer’s explanation of it before the Hunter 
Committee was to be accepted then it was a very vicarious form of 
punishment ])ocauso most of the people who submitted to it were 
ordinary inhabitants of the street by means of which they were able 
to gain only exit from their houses. Also this punishment was 
inflicted on Apiil 19th for crime peri^etrated on April lOth, anrl 
moreover, t)(‘ople arrested on minor charges iii the different ['arts of 
the town had been subjected to this humiliation. Eegarding the 
crawling order the explanation in General Dyer's recent statement, 
namely, that his order meant that the street should bo regarded as 
the holy ground which was as well under.btood by Indians, was an after- 
thought if not an absurdity. Lord Curzon described the manner in 
which an Indian pays j^enanee in order to mark the dilfcrenco from 
(n^a^\ ling action. G’enoral Dyer’s action in this connection was 
impossible to excuse do'-pito the extreme and intense pr()\ ocation. d'he 
subsc<pu‘nt. ex[»lanation was incoiiMstont with the facts. He then 
l)rocee{led to examine the dallianwalla Bagh alfair and refuted at 
length Lord Finlay’s presentation of minor facts and submitted the 
\ersi()n based on the evidence of General Dyer himself and the 
I)« '>uty liis}»ector of Police and his Brigad (5 Major. He had only dis- 
covered one refiu'cnco in the whole of the evidence on which the 
theory (bat the crowd was armed with lethal weapons appeared to 
lest. He doscrihod as a very dangerous doctrine General J)yer’s ox- 
])laiiation of his action that ho wished to produce sntHcient moral 
etfoct throughout the i'unjab. That meant that any oiluver would 
bo entitled to apply the maximum rather than the minimum degree 
of force in a similar situation, if he only cast his eyes away from 
the arena in which ho was acting and looked over a snthcienlly 
wide field beyond. If that doctrino was applied to the (luelling 
of any civil riot in Fngland and if such action vv^ro taken 
and condoned, would any British Government stand for forty- 
eight hours in oflicc 1 Lord Curzon then preceded to develop 
his arguments against the contention that General Dyer 
saved the Punjab by bis action, expressing the opinion that 
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General Dyer no more saved India by the massacre at Amritsar 
than you could defeat the Bolsheviks or save Eussia by a massacre 
at Odessa or Warsaw. He profoundly mistrusted the theory that 
General Dyer saved the Punjab by his exertions. He altogether 
denied that he had saved India by his example and the Govern- 
ment could not possibly accept Lord Finlay’s theory that so long 
as an officer acted honestly in difficult circumstances ho could rely 
on his superiors standing by him. To General Dyer sj^mpathy 
could bo given without stint but not necessarily support. He, 
however, paid a tribute to General Dyer’s high personal and pro- 
fessional qualities and recognised that the respect felt for him had 
been manifested by the Sijdis. Lord Curzon did not desire to 
minimize the gravity of the situation which had existed and ho 
quite understood how the temper of any man might he arouscil by 
a series of shocking outrages, but what he condemned was General 
Dyer’s conception of his duty which was altogether a wrong concc])- 
tion. lie appealed to the House not to eondono General Dyer’s 
error and lower British standards of justice and humanity. 

Lord Milner deplored the debate as likely to harm natiomd 
interest. Ho declared that the suggestion that injustice had been 
done to General Dyer from political motive was unfair and gratui' 
tons. He was one of the Cabinet Committee which had investigated 
the report of the Hunter Commit too and he h:i(l approached the 
subject with bias all in favour of tlie holdior, of (inn and iMcn stern 
repression cf sedition and maintcnai.ee of Imperial ]h>wov, but bo 
was forced regretfully to conclude tlmt in the 'U'^prcnsicjii of disor- 
ders, acts were fAJimiiilted for maintenanco of autlnaity winch were 
ultimately likely not to strengthen ])ut to undermine it General 
Dyer’s continuing tiring, in order to ereato a moral irnprci-^ion in 
the Punjab, was a frightful error of ju<lgment invohing fearful eon 
sc(]ueiices, but the Go\erinnciit would have eommitt-Hl a more 
terrible mistake if for fear of unpopnhuity they had hesit,it<Ml to 
condemn General Dyer’s action. As regards employmtuit (d General 
Dyer, His Lurdshij) declared that it wandd 1)0 luijustifiable and im- 
possible to employ General Dyer when many otlmr Ibitish oiliecrs of 
e<iual rank ai d distinction w’crc awaiting cnq)loymon1. The Go\crn- 
ment were not intlicting any penalty or stigma on (buieral l)>er by 
not employing him, because they could not employ him wit lion t 
extreme injustice to other.*^. The Government took full responsi- 
bility for the repudiation of General Dyer’s action. No ligliter ternis 
of censure Avould have adequately met the case. The su^’gestinn that 
any hurt had resulted to General Dyer beyond the ine\ liable rosidt 
of censure which the Government felt bound to pronounce w'as quite 
contrary to fact : As far as was corisitent with their duty in asscr- 
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ting principles they were bound to assist Government and they 
had dealt with General Dyer considerately and leniently. Far 
graver consequences to individuals might have to be faced, if neces 
sary, in order to assert principles which the Government considered 
vitally important to sound administration and the fair name of the 
Government of India for capacity of maintaining order by strong but 
temperate and not ruthless or cruel methods. 

Lord Canterbury regretted the discussion on the ground that 
it might 1)0 construed as a approbation of General Dyer’s policy. 

liOrd Buckmaster opposed the motion. 

Lord Meston said that the motion was really a vote of censure 
on the Government of Imlia. lie denied that there was any avoid- 
able delay in bringing the case of General Dyer to investigation. 
General Dyer’s coJitinuing to fire after the crowd had dispersed was 
unjustitiable. It was untrue that the security of the Punjab 
dci)onded on General Dyer. It was the steadfast front of the 
(Jovernment of India in the Punjab and elsewhere and the courage 
of Sir Micliiel O’Dw^yer that had kept the Punjab together. No 
other otiicer had acted in a similar \vay to General Dyer in suppress- 
ing disorders. They did what w’as necessary and no more. 

Lord Sumner who strongly supported Lord Finlay and 
declared that General Dyer had been unjustly convicted without 
trial said that nobody supporting the motion desired one standard 
of justice for Luiopeans and another for Indians. They desired 
the hnv to ho administered fairly and e(iually to all citizens of 
the Lni\)ire. They claimed that General Dyer’s action should ho 
^ie^ved in the light of two prominent considerations- Firstly that 
General Dyer alone saw things as they were when action had to 
ho taken, and secondly, that General Dyer was one of a long file of 
otlicers who now and hereafter would he called on to meet similar 
situations and upon whose firmness and judgment groat ^ and fateful 
e\ents must dopciid. General Dyer w^as faced wdth incipient 
planned rebellion. General Dyer had apparently been punished 
hccau.so ho had tlic candour to say that ho thought in time to 
attack the moral of the rebels and try to suppress them at the 
outset by showing ^igour and not faltering to their disloyal 
ondea\ours. Lord Sumner suggested that the campaign against 
General Dyer was opened not because he evolved in his owui mind 
a theory from which the rulers thought it wusor and necessary to 
di^’ out. lie expressed the opinion that some momhers of the 
Hunter Committee came to the emiuiry w'ith information derived 
from e\idonco laid before it. In view of the vast new responsibilities 
w'e were assuming, it w^as increasingly the duty of the military 
authorities to deal with sudden rebellion. They were w^oakening 
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the hands of these officers if they let it bo understood that fair 
consideration would not afterwards be given to their difficulties and 
dangers. He urged their Lordships to pause long before, by voting 
against the motion, they laid down as a safe rule the policy that the 
less force a military officer used, if he had to use it at all, the better, 
and if he used more than the minimum ho could keep to, he did so 
at his peril. 

Lord Salisbury, another pro-l)yerite, deplored the violence 
of Lord Curzon’s language. He pointed out that General Dyer 
was in a position of greatest difficulty and reasserted the 
authority of the Crown. Ho expressed the opinion that thanks 
were due to such an honourable and gallant gentleman. He 
could not find a trace of General Dyer having acted with 
vengeance. He did not approve of all General Dyer had done 
and said, but the House ought to concentrate their attention on 
the broader issue namely whether officers doing their best in 
I)ositioiis of great difficulty in which if they did not do their duty, 
the most formidable conse((uences would follow, were to bo supported 
by Government or not. If such officers were not supported, the 
confidence of those responsible for maintaining law and order would 
be undermined and it would have a most demoralising effect on 
them and on the people of India who were entering on a great 
experiment and who ought to understand that there was nothing 
in self-government which authorised disorder. 

During the Dyei debate in the Lords, Lord Harris expressed the 
opinion that General Dyer was not justified in continuing firing on 
the crowd. Lord Ampthill considered that General Dyer was 
absolutely right and saved India from anarchy. 

Lord Carmichad thought that General Dyer was guilty of a 
grave error of judgment. 

Lord Ivamington criticised the delay in taking action and pointed 
out that the adoption of the resolution did not mean the endorse- 
ment of everything that General Dyer had done 

On the Mofion made hy Laid Finlay the llau.s? dividtd v ith tJie 
remit that 12U rated for and ('(famd if- indirectly a N(jte of confi- 
dence on General Dyer and a rote of renmre on Gfnernme}d . 
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The Royal Proclamation 

On The Reforms Act 1919 

GEORGE, THE FIFTH, by the Grace of God, of the United 
Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland and of the Dominions 
beyond the Seas, King, Defender of the Faith, Emperor of 
India. 

To my Viceroy and Governor-General, 

To the Princes of Indian States and 

To all my Subjects in India of whatsoever race or creed, 

Greeting — 

T Another epoch has been reached to-day in the Council of 
India. I have given iny Itoyal Assent to an Act which will take 
its place among the groat historic measures passed by the Parliament 
of this Realm for the (Government of India and the greater content- 
ment of her people. The Act of seventeen hundred and seventy- 
three and seventeen hundred and eighty-four were designed to 
establish a regular system of administration and justice under 
the Honourable East India Company. The Act of eighteen hundred 
and thirty three opened the door for Indians to public oftice and 
employment. The Act of eighteen hundred and fifty-eight 
transferred the administration from the Company to the Crown 
and laid the foundations of public life which exist in India to-day. 
The Act of eighteen hundred and sixty-one sow^od the seed of 
representative institutions and the seed was (quickened into life by 
the Act of nineteen hundred and nine. The Act which has now 
become law entrusts elected representatives of the people with a 
definite share in Government and points the way to full representative 
Government hereafter. If, as I conlldently hope, the policy 
which the act inaugurates should -ichiove its purpose, the results 
will be momentous in the story of human progress ; and it Is timely 
and fitting that I should invito you to-day to consider the past 
and to join me in ray hopes of the future. 

2. Ever since the welfare of India was confided to us, it 
has been held as a sacred trust by our Royal House and Lino. In 
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eighteen hundred and fifty-eight QUEEN VICTOEIA of revered 
Tueniory eolemnly declared herself bound to her Indian subjects 
by the same obligations of duty as to all her other subjects ; and 
she assured them religious freedom and the equal and impartial 
protection of law. In his message to the Indian people in nineteen 
hundred and three my dear father KING EDAVARD the Seventh 
announced his determination to maintain unimpaired the same 
principles of humane and equitable administration. Again, in his 
proclamation of nineteen hundred and eight, ho renewed the 
assurances which had been gi\en fifty years before and surveyed 
the progress which they had ijisi)ired. On my accession to the throne 
in nineteen hundred and ten 1 sent a moBsago to the Princes and 
peoples of India aknowledging their loyally and homage and promis- 
ing that the prosperity and ha\q)ircKs of India should always be to 
mo of the highest interest and conrorn. In the following year I 
visited India with the Quern Kinprcss and testified my sympathy^ 
for her people and my desire lor their welMeii g. 

3. While these are the sentiments of atfection and devotion 
by which I and my prcdecc:surs lituo been animated, the Parliament 
and the People of this Realm and my otliccrs in India have bceen 
equally sealous for the moral and material advancement of India. 
"Wq have endeavoured to give to her people the many blessings 
^Vhich Providence has bestowed upon ourselves. But there is one 
gift which yet remains and without which the progress of a country 
cannot be iconsummateil : the right oi her people to direct her 
affairs and to safeguard hor interostB. The defence of India 
against foreign' aggression is a duty of common Imperial interest 
and pride. The control of her domestic concerns is a burden which 
India may legitimately aspire to taking upon her own shoulders. 
The burden is too heavy to be borne in full until time and ex- 
perience have brought the necessary strength ; but opportunity 
will now be given for experience to grow and for rcsponsiblity to 
increase with the capacity for its {uHilment. 

4. I have watched with understanding and sympathy the 
growing desire of my Indian people for representative institutions. 
Starting from small beginning this ambition has steadily strength- 
ened its hold upon the intelligence of the country. It has pursued 
its course.along constitutional channels with sincerity and courage. 
It has survived the discredit which at times and in places lawless 
men sought to cast upon it by acts of violence committed under 
the guise of patriotism. It has been stirred to more vigorous life 
by the ideals for which the British Commonwealth fought in the 
Great War, arid it claims support in the part which India has taken 
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in our common struggles, anxieties and victories. In truth the 
desire after political responsibility bas its source at the roots of the 
British connection with India. It has spriiiig inevitably from the 
deeper and wider studies of human thought and history, which 
that connection has opened to the Indian people. Without it 
the work of the British in India would have been inootnpleto. 
It was therefore with a wise judgment that the beginning of 
representative institutions were laid many years ago. This scope 
has been extended stage by stage until there now lies before us a 
definite step on the road to responsible Government. 

5. With the same sympathy and with redouble interest I shall 
watch the progress along this road. The path will not be easy 
and in marching towards the goal there will be need of perseverance 
and of mutual forbearance between all sections and races of my 
people in India. I am confident that t hose high qualities will be 
forthcoming. I rely on the new po]>ular assemblies to interpret 
wisely the wishes of those uhom they represent and not to forget 
the interests of the masses who cannot yet be admitted to the 
franchise. I roly on the Leaders of the people, the Ministers 
of the future, to face rospojisibiliiy and endure to sacrifice 
much for the common interest of the State, remembering 
that true patriotism transcends party and communal boundaries ; 
and while retaining the confidence of the legislatures, to co- operate 
with my officers for the common good in sinking unessential diiTcr- 
ences and in maintaining the (n-senlial standards of a just and 
generous Government. Equally do I rely on my officers to respect 
their new colleagues and to work with them in harmony and kind- 
linoss ; to assist the t^G()])le and their representatives in an orderly 
advance towards free institutions : and to find in those new tasks 
a fresh opportunity to fulfil as in the past their highest purpose of 
faithful service to my people. 

6. It is ray carno-t dC'^iro at this lime that so far as possible 
any trace of bitterness between my pe iple and those who are res- 
ponsible for my Government .should l/O oliliferated. Let those who 
in their eagerness for political progress have broken the law in the 
past respect it in future. Lvot it beeume posJ^ible for those who 
are charged with the maintenance of peaceful and orderly Govern- 
ment to forget extravagances they have had to curb. A new era 
is opening. Lot it begin with a common determination among my 
people and niy officers to work together for a common purpose. 
Therefore I direct my Viceroy to exercise in my name and on my 
behalf my Royal Clemency to political offenders in the fullest 
measure which in his judgment is compatible with public^ safety# 
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I desire him to extend it on this condition to persons who for 
offences against the State or under any special or emergency legisla- 
tion are suffering from imprisonment or restrictions upon their 
liberty. I trust that this leniency will be justified by the future 
conduct of those whom it benefits and that all my subjects will so 
demean themselves as to render it unnecessary to enforce the laws 
for such offences hereafter. 

7. Simultaneously with the new constitution in British India, 
I have gladly assented to the establishment of a Chamber of 
Princes. I trust that its councels may bo fruitful of lasting good 
to the Princes and States themselves, may advance the interests 
which are common to their territories and British India, and may 
be to the advantage of the Empire as a whole. I take the occasion 
again to assure the Princes of India of my determination ever to 
maintain unimpaired their privileges, rights and dignities. 

S. It is my intention to send my dear son, the Prince of 
Wales, to India by next winter to inaugurate on my }>ehalf the 
new Chamber of Princes and the new constitution in British India, 
May he find mutual goodwill and confidence prevailing among those 
on whom \Nill rest the future service of the country, so that success 
may crown theii labours and progress and enlightenment attend 
their administration. Ai d with all my people I pray to Almighty 
God that by His wisdom and under His guidance India may be led 
to greater prosperity and contentment and may grow to the fullness 
of political freedom, 

Dcf^mha ihc Twcuiij-ilivd ^ Eineian huhdral < nd Knidreh, 



Royal Instruction 

To Provincial Governors 

The following are the terms of the instruction issued 
under the Royal Sign Manual to the Governor or acting 
Governor for the time being of each Governor of a 
Province. 


Dcceinkr 1920 Georgk, E. I. 

Whereas hy the Government of India Act provision has been 
made for the gradual development of Self-Governing institutions in 
British India with a view to the progressive realisation of responsible 
Government in that country as an integral part of our Empire. 

And Whereas it is our will and pleasure that in the execution of 

the oflice of CJovernor in and over the Presidency of 

you shall further the purposes of the said Act to the end that the 
institutions and methods of Government therein provided shall be 
laid upon the best and surest foundations, that the people of the said 
Presidency shall acquire such habits of political action and respect 
such conventions as will best and soonest fit them for sclf-Govern- 
ment, and that our authority and the authority of our Governor- 
Gencral-in-Gouncil shall be duly maintained — 

Now, therefore, we do hereby direct and enjoin you and declare 
our will and pleasure to bo as follows : 

1. You shall do all that lies in your power to maintain the 
standards of good administration, to encourage religious toleration, 
co-o})cration and good-will among all classes and creeds, to ensure 
the provity of public finance and the solvency of the Presidency 
Province and to promote all measures making for the moral, social 
and industrial wciiare of the people and tendi-^ fit all classes of 
the population, without distinction, to take their due .^bare in the 
public life and Government of the country. 

2. \b)u sliall bear in mind that it is necessary and expedient 
that those now and hereafter to be enfranchised shall appreciate the 
ilutieH, responsibilities and advantages which spring from the privi- 
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lege of enfranchisement, that is to say, that those who exercise the 
power henceforward entrusted to them of returning representatives 
to the Legislative Council being enabled to perceive the effect of 
their choice of a representative, and that those who are returned to 
the Council being enabled to perceive the effect of their votes given 
therein, shall come to look for the redress of their grievances and the 
improvement of their condition to the working of representative 
institutions. 

3. Inasmuch as certain matters have been reserved for the ad- 
ministration according to law of the Governor-in-Council, in respect of 
which the authority of our Governor-General-in-Council shall remain 
unimpaired, while certain other matters have been transferred to the 
administration of the Governor acting with a Minister, it will bo for 
you so to regulate the business of the Government of the Presidency 
Province, so far as possible, that the responsibility for each of these 
respective classes of matters may be kept clear and distinct. Never- 
theless, you shall encourage the habit of joint deliberation between 
yourself, your Councillors and your Ministers, in order that the 
experience of your official advisers may bo at the disposal of your 
Ministers and that the knowledge of your Ministers as to the wishes 
of the people may be at the disposal of your Councillors. 

4. You shall assist the Ministers by all the means in your 
power in the administration of the transferred subjects and advise 
them in regard to their relations with the Legislative Council. 

5. In considering a Minister’s advice and deciding whetlier or 
not there is sullicient cause in any case to dissent from his opinion, 
you shall have due regard to his relations with the liegislati\o 
Council and to the wdshes of the people of the Presidency Province 
as expressed by their representatives therein. 

' 6. But ill addition to the general responsibilities witli v hich 

you are, whether by statute or under this instrument, tliarged, we do 
further hereby specially rcfiiiirc and charge you.— 

(1) To see that whatsoever measures are, in your o])inion, 

necessary for maintaining safety and IraiKpiillity in all 
parts^ of your Presidency Province and for preventing 
occasions of religious or racial conflict, arc duly taken, and 
that all orders i.ssued by our Secretary of State or by our 
Govornor-General-in-Council on our behalf to whato^cr 
matters relating are duly complied with. 

(2) To take care that due provi.sion shall lie made for the 

advancement and social welfare of llioso classes amongst 
the people committed to your charge, wdio whether on 
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account of the smallness of their number, or their lack of 
educational or material advantages, or from any other 
cause, specially rely upon our protection and cannot as yet 
fully roly for their welfare upon joint political action, and 
that such classes shall not suflfer or have cause to fear 
neglect or oppression. 

(3) To see that no order of your Government and no Act of 
your Legislative Council shall be so fromed that any of 
the diverse iiitcrests of, or arising from, race, religion, 
education, social condition wealth or any other circums- 
tances may receive unfair advantage, or may unfairly be 
depri\ed of pri\iloges or advantages which they have 
heretofore enjoyed, or Ijc excluded from the enjoyment of 
benotUs which may hereafter be conferred on the people 
at large. 

(0 To safegaurd all mem])ers of our services employed in 
the said Presidency Provinces in the legitimate exercise 
of tlicir functions and in the enjoyment of all recognised 
rights and privileges, and to see that your Government 
order all things justly and reasonably in their regard 
and that due obedience is paid to all just and reasonable 
orders, and diligence shown in their execution. 

(h) To take care that while the peo]>le inhaluting the said 
Presidency shall enjoy all facilities foi the province, in 
the development of commercial and industrial under- 
taking no monopoly or special privilege, which is 
against the commercial interest, shall bo established, 
and no unfair discrimination shall be made in matters 
alFecting commercial or industrial interests. 

7. And \Ve do hereby charge you to communicate these our 
instructions to the members of your hkxecutive Council and your 
Ministers and to puldish the same in your Presidency in such 
manner as you may think fit.— 



Secretary of State’s Powers 

The powers of superintendence, direction and control 
vested in the Secretary of State and the Secretary of State 
in Council under the Act or otherwise shall, in relation to the 
transferred subjects, be exercised only for the following 
purposes, namely. 

(1) to safeguard the administration of central subjects ; 

(2) to decide questions arising between two provinces in 
cases where the provinces concerned fail to arrive at an 
agreement ; 

(3) to safeguard imperial subjects ; 

(4) to determine the x)osition of the Government of fndia in 

respectto questions arising between the Indian and other 
parts of theBritish Empire ; and 

(5) to safeguard the due exercise and performance of any 
powers and duties possessed by or imposed on the Secre- 
tary of State or the Secretary of State-in-Council under 
or in connection with or for the purposes of the following 
provisions of the Act, namely, Section 29 A, Section 
30 (A) part 7 -A, or of any rules made by or with the 
sanction of the Secretary of State in Council. 



Royal Instruction 

To the Governor-General of India 

The following revised Instrument of Instructions toH. E. 
me Governor General of India was issued under the Royal 
Sign Manual. These instructions were given to H. E. the 
Governor-General at Buckingham Palace on the 15th of 
March 1921. 

“Whereas by the Government of India Act it is enacted that 
the Governor General of India is appointed by Warrant under Our 
Royal Sign Manual and we have by Warrant constituted and appoint- 
ed a Governor General to exercise the said Office subject to such 
instructions and directions as Our Governor General for the time 
being shall from time to time receive or have received under Our 
Royal Sign Manual or under the hand of one of Our Principal 
Secretaries of State 

“And Whereas certain instructions were issued under Our 
Royal Sign Manual to our said Governor General bearing the 
date of the nineteenth day of November 1918 and whereas by the 
coming into operation of the Government of India Act of 1919, it 
has become necessary to revoke the instructions and to make further 
and other provisions in their stead 

“Now therefore we do, by these our instructions, under Our 
Royal Sign Manual, hereby revoke the aforesaid instructions and 
declare Our pleasure to bo as follows : — 

(1) Our Governor General for the time being (hereinafter called 
our said Governor General) shall, with all due solemnity, cause Our 
Warrant under Our Royal Sign xManual appointing him to be read 
and published in the presence of the Chief Justice for the time 
being or in his absence of the senior Judge of one of the High Courts 
established in British India and of so many of the Members of the 
Executive Council of Our said Governor General as may convenient- 
ly be assembled, Our said Governor General shall take the Oath of 
Allegiance and the Oath for the due execution of the office of our 
Governor General of India and for the due and impartial adminis- 
tration of Justice in the forms hereto appended, which Oaths the 
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said Chief Justice for the time being or in his absence the Senior 
Justice of our said High Courts shall and he is hereby required to 
tonder and administer unto him. 

(2) And wo do authorise and require our said Governor 
General from time to time by himself or by any other person to 
be authorised by him in that behalf to administer to every 
person who shall be appointed by Us by Warrant under Our 
Royal Sign Manual to be a Governor of one of our Presidencies 
or Provinces in India and to every person who shall be appointed 
to be a Lieutenant Governor or a Chief Commissioner, the Oaths 
and Allegiance of Office in the said forms and, we do authorise and 
require Our said Governor General from time to time by himself or, 
by any other person to be authorised by him in that behalf to 
administer to every person, who shall be appointed by Us by War- 
rant under Our Royal Sign Manual or by the Secretary of State 
in the Council of India to be a Member of the Governor General’s 
Executive Council or a Member of a Governor’s Executive Council, 
and to every person who shall be appointed to be a Member of a 
Lieutenant Governor's Pixecutive Council and to every person whom 
any of our said Governors shall appoint to be a Minister, the Oaths 
and Allegiance of Office in the said forms together with the Oath of 
of secrecy hereto appended. 

(3) And We do further direct that every person who under 
these instructions shall be required to take an Oath may make an 
Affirmation in place of the Oath, if he has any objection to taking 
an Oath. 

(4) And We do hereby authorise and empower our said Gover- 
nor General in Our name and on Our behalf to grant to any offen- 
ders convicted ill the exercise of its Criminal Jurisdiction by any 
Court of Justice within Our said territories a pardon either free or 
subject to such lawful conditions as to him may seem fit. 

(5) And in as much as the policy of Our Parli'imont is set forth 
in the preamble to the said Government of India Act of 1919, we 
do hereby require Our said Governor General to bo vigilant that that 
policy is constantly furthered alike by his Government and as well 
by the Governments of all our Presidencies and Provinces. 

(f>) In particular it is Our will and pleasure that the powers 
of superintendence, direction and control over the said Local Govern- 
ments vested in Our said Governor General and in our Governor 
General in Council, shall unless grave reason to the contrary, appears, 
be exercised with a view to furthering the policy of the Local 
Governments of all Our Governorb’ Provinces when such policy 
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finds favour with a majority of tho members of the Legislative 
Council of the Province. 

(7) Similarly, it is Our will and pleasure that Our said Governor 
General shall use all endeavour consistent with the fulfilment of bis 
responsibilities to Us and to Our Parliament for the welfare of Our 
Indian subjects, that the administration of the matters committed 
to the direct charge of Our Governor-General in Council may be 
conducted in harmony with the wishes of Our said subjects as expres- 
sed by their representatives in the Indian Legislature so far as the 
same shall appear to him to be just and reasonable. 

(8) For, above all things, it is Our will and pleasure that tho 
plans laid by our Parliament for the progressive realisation of Res- 
ponsible Government in British India as an integral part of Our 
Empire may come to fruition to the end that British India may 
attain its due place among Our Dominions. Therefore we now 
charge our said Governor General by the means aforesaid and by 
all other means which may to him seem fit to guide tho course of 
our subjects in India whose governance We have committed to his 
charge, so that subject on the one hand always to the determination 
of Our Parliament and on the other hand to tho co-operation of 
those on whom new opportunities of service have been conferred, 
l^rogress toward such realisation may ever advance to the benefit 
of all Our subjects in India. 

And We do hereby charge our said Go\ornor General to com- 
municate these our instructions to the Mem1)ers of Ilis Executive 
Council and to publish the same in such manner as he may 
think fit.” 




The 

Government of IndiciAct 1919 

9 & 10 Geo. 5, Ch. 101. 

ARKANOKMKNT OF SECTIONS. 

PART I. 

Local Governments. 

Section. 

1. Classification of central and provincial subjects, 

2. Lorrowin^^ powers of local governments. 

.*L LcMsed system of local governinoiit in certain provinces. 

L Appointment of Muii.sters and Council Secretaries. 

5. (j)ujililieation of members of local Executive councils. 

(). Husin(‘ss of Governor in council and Governor with Ministers. 
7. ('omposition of Governors’ Legislative councils. 

S. Sessions and duration of (governors’ Legislative councils. 

I). Presidents of Goveriior.s' Ja'gisJative councils. 

10. PoN\ers ol Kx'al Legislatures. 

11. ILisinoss and procedure in governors’ legislative councils. 

PJ. l\\iturn and reservation of Ib’lls. 

l.'». Provision for case of failure to pass legislation in Governors’ 
L'^gislativ e councils. 
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The 

Government of India Act 1919 

Ax Act to make fukthek provision with respect 
ro THE Government of India. 


PKEAMBLK 

Whereas it is the declared policy of Parliament to provide for 
the increasing association of Indians in every ])rancli of Indian 
administration, and for the gradual development of self-governing 
institutions, with a view to the progressive realisation of responsible 
government in British India as an integral part of the Empire ; 

And wh(‘rcas progress in giving effect to this policy can only 
be achieved ])y successive stages, and it is expedient that substan- 
tial steps in this direction should now ])c taken ; 

And whereas the time and manner of each advance can be 
determined only by Parliament, upon whom responsibility lies for 
the welfare and advancement of the Indian peoples : 

And whereas the action of Parliament in such matters must be 
guided by the co-oi)eration received from those on whom new 
opportunities of ser\ice will bo conferred, and by the extent to 
which it is found that confidence can bo reposed in their sense of 
responsibility : 

And whereas concurrently with the gradual development of 
self-governing institutions in the Provinces of India it is expedient 
to gi\e to t!u)>e ProMiices in provincial matters the largest, measure 
ot independence of tin' (bnernmont of India which is compatible 
)\itli tin' due di.' charge b> the latter of its own responsibilities : 

Be it tlicn'iore (uiacted by the King’s Most Excellent Majestv, 
])y and with the a^hico and consent of the Lords Spiritual and 
Temporal, and Commons, in this present' Parliament assembled, and 
by the authority of the same, as follows : — 

PART I 


Local Governmen is. 


Sec. 1. (/) Provision may be made hy rules under the Govern- 


Classificalion of central 
and provincial subjects. 

in ibis Act referred to as 


ment of India Act, 1915, as amended hy 
the Government of India (Amendment) 
Act, 191() (which Act, as so amended, is 
“the Principal Act”)— 
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a. For the classificatioi] of subjects, in relation to the functions 
of government, as central and provincial subjects, for the 
purpose of distinguishing the functions of local govern- 
ments and local legislatures from the functions of the 
Governor-General iJi Council and the Indian legislature ; 

h. For the devolution of authority in respect of provincial 

subiects to local governments, and for the allocation of 
revenues or other moneys to those goverji merits ; 

c. For the use under the authority of the Governor-lteneral 

in Council of the agency of local governments in relation 
to central subjects, in so far as such agency may be found 
convenient, and for determining the linaiicial conditions 
of such agency ; and 

d. For the transfer trom among the provincial subiects of 

sul^jects ( in this Act refernMl to as “ transferred sulijects.") 
to the administration of the Governor acting with Ministers 
appointed under this Act, and for the allocation of reve- 
nues or moneys for the pur[>ose of such adminisf lation. 

(I) Without iirejudioe to the geneialily ol the foregoing 
powers, rules made for the above-mentioned i>urposes ma> — 

i. Regulate the extent and conditions of such devolution, 

allocation, and transfer , 

ii. Provide for fixing the contril^utions payable Ity local govern- 
ments to the (Governor-General in Council, and making 
such contributions a tirst chaige on allocated revenues 
or moneys . 

in. Provide for constituting a tiiiaiici' depart nnuit in my 
province, and regulating tlie iunctions or that. d('p:utment , 

ir. Pi’ovide ior rogiil itiiig tin) (ixercisp or tin* aid hoi it y \ c'^ted 
in the local government of a province over members of 
the pulilic services therein , 

r. Provide for the settlement of doubts ariMiig a> 1 o w Ind her 
any matter does or does not rel.ito ( o a j^i’ov i ncial suljf^ct 
or a transferred su]>)ect and for the treat nnuit of matters 
which alfect both a transferred au])icct ami a subject winch 
is not transferred ; and 

ci. make such couse(iueiilial and supplemental provisions as 
appear necessary or exi>edient : 

Provider] that, without prejudice to any general power of 
revoking or altering rules under the Priiici[ial Act, the rules shall 
not authorise the revocation or suspension of the transfer of any 
subject except with the sanction of the Secretary of State in 
(Jouiicib 
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(j) The powers of superintendence, direction, and control over 
local governinents Acsted in the Governor-General in Council under 
the Principal Act shall, in relation to transferred sul)jects, be ex- 
ercised only for such purposes as may be specified in rules made 
under that Act, ])ut the Governor-General in Council shall be the 
sole judge as to whether the purpose of the exercise of such powers 
in ai.y particular ease comes within tlie purposes so specified. 

( Tlui expres^ioiis “central subjects’’ and “provincial subjects” 
as used in this Act/ mean subjects so classified under the rules. 

Provincial subjects, other than transferred subjects, arc in this 
Act referred to as “reserved su])jects.” 

Sec. 2 (/) The provision in .sub-section (/) of section thirty of 
the Principal Act, which gives power to 
Borrowing powers of local Governments to raise money on leal or 

))er.sonal estate wilhin tlio limits of their 
respccli\e gov (‘rnnuuits l)y vvay of mortgage or otherwise, shall have 
eiroct as tliongh that prov ision conferred a power on local govern- 
ments to I'ai^e money on the .security of their allocated revenues, and 
to make proper assurances for that puipose. 

{ !) Provision may be made by rulcb under the Principal Act as 
to tlic eonditioiis under which the ]a)wer to raise loans on the 
security ot allocatiul revenues shall ]>e exercised. 

(«/) Th(‘ prov i.sion in bub-s(‘ctioii (/) of Sf^ction thirty of the 
Principal Act which (Uiabhes th(‘ Secretary of State in Council with 
th(' eoneurreitee of a mejoiity of voles at a meeting of the Council 
of India to ]>reseribe \>rovisions or ('onditioii'^ limiting the power to 
raise mouf'V, .'^ll.dl e Mse to )iiv(* etfeet as regards the power to raise 

money on the s('euii\v ot allocated revenues. 

♦ 

See. 3 (/) The j)re.sidoneies of Fort William in P>eiigal, Fort 
Revised .system cf local »St. Geo) ge. and ljom])ay, and the provinces 
government HI certain known a.s lilt' lliited Ih’ov iliC('s, the 

prcvnccs Pui .Uib, Jhliar and Orissa, the Central 

Provinces, and Assam, shall each lu* governed, in relation to reserved 
Mibiecls, \>y atb)\eruor in eounoil, and in relation to transferred 
s\\l fleets (save as otherwise provided by this Act) ])y the Governor 
acting with Ministers a}'pointed under this Act. 

The said I'l esn leiicies and }>rovinces are in this Act referred to 
as “Govei'Jior’s ])j’OMnc'’s” and the two tirsl-named ju’esideneies are 
in this Act referiaal to as the presidencies of Bengal and Madras. 

(d) Till'/ provisions of sections forty-six to fifty-orio of the 
Principal Act, as amended by this Act, shall a\)ply to the United 
Pro vices, the Punjab, Bihar and Orissa, the Central Provinces, and 
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Assam, as they apply to the presidencies of Bengal, Madras, and 
Bombay : Provided that the Governors of the said provinces shall be 
appointed after coiisultation with the Governor General. 


Sec. 4 (i) The Governor of a Governor’s province may, by 


Appointment of Ministers 
and Council Secretaries. 


notification, appoint Ministers, not being 
members of his Executive council or other 
officials, to administer transferred subjects, 


and any Ministers so appointed shall hold office during his pleasure. 


There may bo paid to any Minister so appointed in any province 
the same salary as is payable to a member of the Executive council 
in that province, unless a smaller salary is provided by vote of the 
legislative council of the province. 

{ 2 ) No Minister shall hold office for a longer period than six 
months, unless he is or becomes an elected member of the local 
legislature. 

(j) In relation to transferred subjects, the Governor shall be 
guided by the advice of his Ministers, unless lie secs sufficient 
cause to disseiit from their opinion, in which case he may require 
action to bo taken oilierwise thajj in accordance wdth that advice : 
Provided that rules may be made under the Principal Act for the 
temporary administration of a transferred sulip'ct w'hore, in cases 
of emergency, owing to a vacancy, there is no Minister in charge 
of the sui)ject, by such authority and in such manner as may be 
prescribed by the rules. 

{-i) The Governor of a Governor's ])roviiice may at his discretion 
appoint from among the non-oflieial niendiers oi the lof:a] legislature 
Council Secretaries who shall hold olhce during his pleasure, and 
discharge such duties in it^sisting members oi the Execiiti\e council 
and Ministers, as he may assign to them. 

There shall be paid to Council Secretaries so a])poin1e(l such 
salary as may be providc'd liy vote of the l(igislati\ai eumieil. 

A Council Secretary shall cease to hold ofiice if he ceases for 
more than six months to be a member oi the legislative council. 


Sec. 5. (J) The iirovision in section forty-seven of the Principal 
^ , Act, that two of the moml)ers of the 

o?”SSu“”.. ‘'"''‘“O'- ?f “ 

province must have been for at least 
twelve years in the service of the Crown in India, shall have effect 
as though one” wa^ro sulistituted for “ two,” and the provision in 
that section that tlie Commandcr-in-Chief of his Majesty’s Forces 
iu India, if resident at Calcutta, Madras, or Bombay, shall, during 
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his continuanco there, he a member of the Governor’s couiicil, shall 
cease to have effect. 

{2) Provision may be made by rnles under the Prijicipal Act 
as to the (lualifications to be required in respect of members of the 
Executive council of the Governor of a province in any case where 
such provision is not made by section forty-seven of the Principal 
Act as amended by this section. 


Sec. 6. (/) All orders and other proceedings of the government 
of a Governor’s province shall be expressed to 
Bus ness of Governor m made bv the government of the province, 

Min’sters. shall be au1 heiiticatod as the Governor 

may by rule direct, so, however, that 
pro\ision shall Im made by rule for distinguishing orders and other 
prooeiMling^ r-'latii'g to transferred subjects fiMin other orders ami 
ju-oceiulings. 


Orders and proceedings authenticated as aforesaid shall not be 
called into question in any legal proceeding on the ground that they 
>vere not duly made liy the government of the province. 

{ 2 ) The Governor may make rules and orders for the more 
convenient transaction of liusincss in his Executive council and with 
liis Ministers, j.iid every order made or act done in accordance with 
tliosG rules and orders sliall be treated as being the order or the act 
of the goverinmMit of the province. 

The Governor may also make rules and orders for regulating the 
relations ])ct\V(M‘n bis Executive council and his Ministers for the 
pui’iiose of the tinnsaction of the business of the local government : 

Provided that any rides or order made for the purposes 
spccilled in tin’s section wiiicli are roquignant to the pro\ ibions of 
any rules made under the Principal Act. as amended by this Act 
sliall, to the extent of that repugnancy, but not otherwise, be void. 


Sec. 7. (/) There shall bo a Legislative council in every Gover- 
nor’s province, which shall consist of the 
members of the Executive council and of the 
members nominated or elected as provided 


Composition of Governor’s 
Legislative councils 


by this Act. 

The Governor shall not be a member of the Legislative council, 
but shall have the right of addressing the council, and may for that 
purpose require the attendance of its members. 

{ 2 ) The number of members of the Governors’ Legislative 
councils shall bo in accordance with the table set out in the First 
Schedule to this Act ; aud of the memliers of each Council not more 
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than twenty per cent, shall be official members, and at least 
seventy per cent, shall be elected members : 

Provided that — 

a. Subject to the maintenance of the above proportions, rules 
under the Principal Act may provide for increasing the 
number of members of any council, as specified in that 
schedule ; and 

h» the Governor may, for the purposes of any Bill introduced 
or proposed to bo introduced in his Legislative council, 
nominate, in the case of Assam one person, and in the 
case of other provinces not more than two persons, having 
special knowledge or experience of the subject-matter of 
the Bill, and those persons shall, in relation to the Bill, 
have for the period for which they are nominated all the 
rights of members of the Council, and shall be in addition 
to the numbers above referred to ; and 
r. members nominated to the Legislative council of the Central 
Provinces by the Governor as the result of elections held 
in the Assigned Districts ot Ber.ir shall !)e deemed to be 
elected members of the Legislative council of the Central 
Provinces. 

(j) The powers of a Governor’s Legislative council may bo 
exercised notwithstanding any vacancy in the council. 

(a) vSubject as aforesaid, provision may be made by rules under 
the principal Act as to — 

o, the term of office of nominated members of Governors’ 
Legislative councils, and the manner of filling casual 
vacancies occurring liy reason of ji])S(iiiC(' of members from 
Lidia, inability to attend to duty, death, acceptance of 
office, resignation duly accepted, or otlierwisc* ; and 
h, the conditions under which and manner in which persons 
may be nominated as members of (Jovornors’ Legislative 
councils ; and 

c. the qualification of electors, the constitution of constitu- 
encies, and the method of election for Governors’ 
Ijcgislativo councils, including the number of members 
to be elected by communal and otlier electorates, and 
any matters incidental or ancillary thereto ; and 
ih the qualifications for being and for being nominated or 
elected a member of any such Council ; and 
e. the final decision of doubts or dii-putes as to the validity 
of any election ; and 

/. the manner in which the rules are to bo carried into effect : 
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Provided that rules as to any such matters as aforesaid may 
provide for delegating to the local government such power as may 
ho specified in the rules of making subsidiary regulations affecting 
the same matters. 

(5) Subject to any such rules any person who is a Ituler or 
subject of any State in India may be nominated as a member of a 
Gifovernor's Legislative council. 

Sessions and duration of Sec. 8. (/) Every Governor’s Legislative 
Governors* legislative council shall continue for three years irom 

councils. meeting : 

Provided that — 

(L the Council may be sooner dissolved by the Governor ; and 
h, tlie said period may be extended ]>y the Ciovonior for a 
period not exceeding one year, by notification in the official gazette 
of the ])ro\inet‘, if in speri:il circumstances (to be specitied in the 
notitication) he so thinks fit ; and 

c. after the dissolution of the Council the Governor shall 
appoint a dati^ not more tlnn six months or, with the sanction of 
the Secretary of State, not more than nine montlis from the date 
of dissolution for the next session of the Couneib 

{D A Governor may appoint such times and ]>laccs for lidding 
the sessions of his liCgislative couneil as li(> thinks lit, and may also, 
hy notifieation or otherwise, prorogue the Council. 

(->) Any meeting of a Governor’s Legislative council may be 
adjourned liy the [leivon presiding. 

{Jf) All (piestioiis in a Governor’s Legislative council shall be 
(letcrniined by a mnjority of votes of the members present other tlian 
the piM’son presiding, who shall, however, ha^e and exercise a casting 
vole in tlu^ case of an equality of \otes. 

Sec. 9. (/) There shall 1)0 «a President of a Gfovernor's Legislative 

Ts A ^ t n 1 council, who shall, until the expiration of 

Presidents of Governors* r, . . 

Legislative councils 5^ period of four years from the first 

meeting of tlio Council as constituted 
under this Act, he a person appointed hy the Governor, and shall 
thereafter be a member of the Council elected ])y the Council and 
approved by the Governor : 

Provided that if at the expiration of such period of four years 
the council is in session, the president then in ollice shall continue in 
othco until the end of the current session, and the first election of a 
President shall take place at the commencement of the next ensuing 
session. 


o 
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{ 2 ) There shall be a Deputy-President of a Governor’s Legislative 
council who shall preside at mootings of the council in the absence 
of the President, and who shall be a member of the Council elected 
by the Council and approved by the Governor. 

{S) The appointed President of a Council shall hold office until 
the date of the first election of a President by the Council under this 
section, but he may resign office by writing under his hand addressed 
to the Governor, or may be removed from office by order of the 
Governor, and any vacancy occurring before the expiration of the 
term of office of an appointed President shall be filled by a similar 
a[)point merit for the remainder of such term. 

{Jf) An elected President and a Deputy-President shall cease to 
hold office on ceasing to lie members of the council. Tney may resign 
office by writing under their hands addressed to the (Governor, and 
may be removed from office by a vote of the Council with the 
concurrence of the Governor. 

(d) The President and the Deputy-President shall receive such 
salaries as may be determined, in the case of an appointed Pr(‘sident, 
by the Governor, and in the case of an elected President or Deputy- 
President, by an Act of the local legislature. 

Sec. 10. (7) The local Legislature of any province has i^iwcr, 

Powers of local leg.sl<vtures. ‘o the provisions of this Act, to 

make laws for tlie ]ieaee and good govern- 
ment of the territories for the time being constituting tliat province. 

{2) The local Legislature of any province may, subject to the 
provisions of the sub-section next following, repeal or alter, as to that 
province, any law made cither before or after the conimencoment of 
this Act by any authority in British India other than that local 
Legislature. 

( 2 ) The local Legislature of any province may not, without the 
previous sanction of the Governor-General, make or take into consi- 
deration any law — 

(t, imposing or authorising the imposition of any now tax 
unless the tax is a tax scheduled as exempted from this 
provision by rules made under the Principal Act ; or 
b, airectiug the public debt of India, or the customs duties, or 
any other tax or duty for the time being in force and 
imposed by the authority of the Governor General in 
Council for the general purposes of the government of 
India, provided that the imposition or alteration of a 
tax scheduled as aforesaid shall not bo deemed to atfect 
any such tax or duty ; or 
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c. affecting the discipline or maintenance of any part of His 
Majesty^s naval, military, or air forces ; or 

d» affecting the relations of the government with foreign 
Princes or States ; or 

c. regulating any Central subject ; or 

/. regulating any provincial subject which has been declared 
by rules under the Principal Act to be, either in whole 
or in part, subject to legislation by the Indian legislature, 
in respect of any matter to which such declaration 
applies ; or 

f/. affecting any power expressly reserved to the Governor- 
General in Council by any law for the time being in force : 
or 

//. altering or repealing the provisions of any law which, having 
been made l)cforc the commencement of this Act by any 
authority in British India other than that local Legislature, 
is declared by rules under the Principal Act to be a law 
which cannot bo repealed or altered by the local Legisla™ 
turo without previous sanction ; or 

L altering or repealing any provision of an Act of the Indian 
Legislature made after the commencement of this Act, 
which ])y the provisions of that Act may not be repealed 
or altered by the local Legislature, without previous 
sanction : 

Pro\ ided that an Act or a provision of an Act made liy a local 
Legislature, anrl subsequently asseidcd to by the Governor-Gcijeral 
in pursuance of tin’s Act, shall not be deemed invalid liy reason only 
of its re(piiring the pro^ious sanction of the Governor-General under 
this Act. 

(4) The local ijCgislaturo of any province has not power to make 
any law affecting any Act of Parliament. 

Sec. 11. (/) Sn))-sections (1) and (3) of section eiglity of Iho 
Business and procedure in principal Act vhich relate to the classes 
Governors* Legislative of hnsincss which may 1)0 transacted at 
councils. meetings of local Legislative conncils, shall 

cease to apply to a Governor’s Legislative council, but the business and 
procedure in any such Council shall bo regulated in accordance with 
the provisions of this section. 

(;j) The estimated annual expenditure and revenue of the provin- 
ce shall bo laid in tho from of a statement before the Council in each 
year, and tlic proposals of the loc«al government for the appropriation 
Qi provincial revenues and other moneys in any year shall be submitted 
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to the vole of the Council in the form of demands for grants. The 
Council may assent, or refuse its assent, to a demand, or may reduce 
the amount therein referred to either by a reduction of the whole 
grants or by the omission or reduction of any of the items of expen- 
diture of which the grant is composed : 

Provided that — 

a. the local government shall have power, in relation to any 
such demand, to act as if it had ])een assented to, 
iiotwithstanding the withholding of such assent or 
tin; reduction of the amount therein referred to, 
if the demajjd relai(*s to a reserved suldect, and 
the governor certilies that the expenditure pj’ovi- 
ded for by the demand is essential to the discharge of 
Ids responsibility for the subject ; and 

h. the Governor shall have po\v(‘r in cases of emergency to 
authorise such ex[)enditure as may bo in his opinion 
necessary for the safety or tramiuillily of the province, 
or for the carryitig on of any dei^artmeiit . and 

r. no proposal for tlio appropriation of any sucli revnunies 
or other moneys for any p’lrpose shall 1)0 made ('xcopt 
on the recommendation of the GovernoK communicated 
to the council. 

(--*') Notliing ill tin; foi’cgoing sub section slndl reuuire proposals 
to be sulimitted to the Council relaling to the follow iig heads of 
expenditure ; 

(i) contributions i)ayable by the local government to the 

Governor-C^eneral in Council ; and 

(ii) interest and sinking fuinl charges on loans : and 

(ni) exjieJiditure of w’hich the amount is picniibed liy or 
under any law ; and 

(iv) salaries and \)cnsions of ])ersons ai)p»)inted hy or with 
the ai^proval of liis Majesty or by the Secret iry of State 
in Council ; and 

d. salaries of iudges of the Iligii Court of tlic [)rov ii.ee and 
of the Ad\ocate-( 4 eneral. 

If any ((ucsliini aris^es whether any proposed a\)[tro\»i iat ion of moneys 
does or does not rel.ite to the above heads of expenditure, the 
decision of the Governor shall be final. 

(J/.) Where any Bill has been introduced or is proposed to bo 
introduced, or any amendment to a Bill is moved or pro])uscd to bo 
moved, the governor m ly certify that the Bill or any clause of it 
or the amendment adecls thi; safety or tran<|uillity of Ids [»rov inco 
or any part of it or of another province, and may direct that no 
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proceeding's or no further proceedings shall be taken by the council 
in relation to the Bill, clause or amendment, and effect shall be 
given to any such direction. 

(5) Provision may be made ])y rules under the Principal Act 
for the purpose of carrying into effect the foregoing provisions of this 
section and for regulating the course of business in the Council, and 
as to the persons to preside over meetings thereof in the absence of 
the Presiflcnt and Deputy-President, and the ])reservation of order 
at meetings ; and the rules may provide for the number of members 
rcquirofl to oojistilute a quorum, and for prohibiting or regulating 
the asking of questions on and the discussion of any subject 
specilied in the rules. 

GO Standing orders may ])C made providing for the conduct of 
business and tin', procedure to be followed in the council, in so far 
as these matters are not provided for by rules made under the 
Principal Act. The first standing orders shall be made by the 
(rovenior in Council, ])ut may, subject to the assent of the Governor 
be altered by the loc.il Legislatures. Any standing order made as 
aforesaid which is r(q>ugnant to the ])ro\isions of any rules made 
linden* the Piincqjal Act, shall to the extent of that repugnancy but 
not otherwise, be void. 

(/■) Subject t(^ till' rules and standing orders affecting the 
Council, tliere shall bo freedom of speech in the Governors' Legislative 
Councils. No \>erson shall be liable to any proceedings in any court 
])y r<‘a^on of liis speech or \otc iu any such Council or l)y reason of 
ain thing cont.uned in any otlicial rei)ort of the proceedings of any 
such Council. 


Return and reservation of 
Bills 


Sec. 12. (l) Where a Bill has been parsed by a local Legislative 
council the Governor, lu'eutonant-Governor 
or Chi('f ConnuHsioner may instead of 
declaring tliat he assents to or withholds 
his as^^ent from the Bill, return the Bill to tlie Council for recon- 
sideration, ('illuT in vliole or in part, togetlier any amendments 
which lu' m.i> recommend, \)r, in cas(‘s ]uvscribed by rules under the 
rrineil)al Act nuy, and if tlie rules so ivipiire shall, reserve the Bill 
fur the considciMtien of the Govcinoi -General. 

(j) Where a Bill is reser\ed for the consideration of the 
Govoruor-GeiieiMl the following provi.sions shall apply: — 


a. The Governor, liieutenant-Govornor or Chief Commissioner 
may, at any time within six months from the date of the 
reservation of the Bill with tlio consent of the Governor- 
Ueiicral, rcluni the Dill for further consideration by the 
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Council with a rocommcndatioii that the Council shall 
coiisider amendments thereto : 

h. After any Bill so returned has been further considered by 
the Council, together with any recommendations made 
by the governor, Lieutenant-Governor or Chief Commissio- 
ner relating thereto, the Bill, if re-afFirmod with or 
without amendment, may bo again presented to the 
Governor, Lieutenant-Governor, or Chief Commissioner : 

c. Any Bill reserved for the consideration of the Governor- 
General shall, if assented to by the Governor-General 
within a period of six months from the date of sucli 
reservation, become law on duo publication of such 
assent, in the same a w'ay as a Bill assented to by the 
Governor, Lieutenant-Governor or Chief Commissioner 
but, if not assented toby the Governor-General within such 
period of six months, shall la])S(i and bo of no clFcct 
unless before the expiration of that period either — 

(i) the Bill has been returned by the Go\eriior, Lieutenant- 
Governor or Chief Commissioner, for furthci consideration 
by the council ; or 

{ii) in the case of the Couin il not being in session, a notification 
has been published of an intention so to return the Bill 
at the commencement of the next session. 

(;^) The Governor-General may (except where t he Bill has been 
reserved for his consideration), instead of assenting to or with- 
holding his assent from any Act passed ])y a local legislature, declare, 
that he reserves the Act, for the sigfiilication of llis Majesty’s 
pleasure thereon, and in such case the Act shall not Inive validity 
until His Majesty in Council has sigjiiiied his assent and his assent 
has been notified l^y the Go\erijor-Gcnera}. 

Sec. 13 . (/) AVhere a Governor’s JjCgislative Conned has refused 
Provision for case of leave to introduce, or has failed to pass in 
failure to pass Legislation a form recommended by the Governor, any 
in Governor** Legislative relating to a ri'servtd suliject the 

Councils. ■ (Governor may certify tliat the passage of the 

Bill is essential for f ho discharge of his .responsibility for the subject, 
and thereupon the Bill shall, notwithstanding that the Council have Jiot 
consented thereto, be deemed to have passed, ami shall, on signature 
by the Governor, become an Act of the local legislature in the form 
of the Bill as originally introduced or proposed to bo iiitroduced in 
the Council or (as the case may be) in the form recommended to the 
Council by the Governor. 
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{2) Every such Act shall bo expressed to be made by the 
Governor, and the Governor shall forthwith send an authentic copy 
thereof to the Governor- General who shall reserve the Act for the 
signification of Ilis Ma]esty\s pleasure, and upon the signification of 
such assent by His Majesty in Council, and the notification thereof by 
tlio Goverfior-General, the Act shall have tlie same force and effect as 
an Act passed by the local Legislature and duly assented to: 

Provided that where, in the opinion of the Governor-General a 
state oi emergency exists which justifies such action, he may, 
instead of reserving such Act, signify liis assent thereto, and 
thereupon the Act shall h:i\e such foice and affect as aforesaid, 
su])jcct ho\ve\er to disallow. ince Ijy ITis Majesty in Council. 

('0 An Act ma(L* under this section shall, as soon as practicable 
after being i/iade, ]*o I.iid )»»‘fore each House of Parliameijt, and an 
Act which is reciuired to h(‘ [ursented for His M ijesly’s assent shall 
not he so ])resentcd until copies Ihen'of have been laid before each 
House of ParliaineJil for not less thai] eight days on wliich that 
House has sat. 

Ser, 14. An official shall not be (lualificd for election as a mem- 
l)er of a loc.al Legislative Council, and if any 
Vacation of seats in local official menilier ot ;i local Legislative 

Legislative Cvjunci's. i . i • . i 

Council, whvithor elected or nominated, 

accepts any office in the service of tlie Crown in India, his seat on 
the council shall liccome \acant- 

lVo\i(led that for the pnrposc.s of this pro\ision a Minister shall 
not 1)0 doenual to i»e an oflir iab and a person shall not he deemed to 
accept ofiice on ni>p()intment as a Minister. 

Sec. 15. (/) The Governor General in council may, after obtain- 
Consiiiuiion of new pro- ing an ex]u*ession of opinion from the local 
vinces, etc , and provision government and the local legislature 
as to backward liacts. {dFccfed, by notification, u it h the sanction 
of His Majesty previously signified by tlie Secretary of State in 
Council, constitute a now (Ljvernor’s ])ro\inoe, or place part ot a 
(TiOvernor\s yirovinco under the administration of a D3puty-Go\eriior 
to he a]>pointed liy tlie (Jovevnor-CJeneral, and may in any such 
case apply, with such mollifications as appear necessary or dosiralfie, 
all or any of the i)rovi.sions of the Principal Act or this Act relating 
to Governor's jirovinces, or provinces under a Ju’eutonant-govornor or 
Chief-commissioner, to any such new province or part of a province. 

{2) The Governor-General in Council may declare any territory 
in British India to bo “a backward tract, and may, by notification, 
with such sanction as afoi’c.said, direct that the Principal Act and 
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this Act shall apply to that territory subject to such exceptions 
and modifications, as may he i^rescrihcd in the notification. Where 
the Governor-General in Council has, by notification, directed as 
aforesaid, he may, by the same or subse(iuont notification, direct 
that any Act of the Indian Legislature shall nof apply to the territory 
in question or any part thereof, or shall apply to the territory or any 
part thereof, subject to such exceptions or modifications as the 
Governor-General thinks fit, or may authorise the Governor in 
council to give similar directions as respects any Act of the local 
legislature. 

Sec. 16. (/) The validity of any order made or action taken 
after the commencement of this Act ]>y the 
Governor-General in Council or by a local 
government which would have l)een within the powers of the 
Governor-General in Council or of such local Government if this Act 
had not been passed, shall not be open to (lucstion in any local 
proceedings on the ground that ])y reason of any provision of this 
Act or of any rule made by virtue of any such provision, such order 
or action has ceased to be witliin the powers of the Governor- 
General in Council or of the government concerned. 

{2) Nothing in this Act, or in any rule made tlierennder, shall 
be construed as diminishing in any respect the powers of the Indian 
Legislature as laid down in section sixty-five of the Princii)al Act, 
and the validity of any Act of the Indian Legislature or any local 
Legislature shall not be open to question in any legal proceedings on 
the ground that the Act affects a I'rovincial subject or a central 
subject as the case may ])e, and the validity of any Act made by 
the Governor of a province shall not 1)0 so op(‘n to (luestion on the 
ground that it does not relate to a reserved subject. 

{2) The validity of any order made or action taken by a 
Governor in Council, or by a Governor acting with his Ministers, 
shall not be open to question in any legal proceedings on the ground 
that such order or action relates or docs not relate to transferred 
subject, or relates to a transferred subject of which the Minister is 
not in charge. 


PAirr II. 

Government of Inoia. 

Sec. 17. 8ubiect to the provisions of this Act, the Indian 
, j. , . , , legislature shall consist of the Governor- 

Indian Legislature. General at.d two Chambers, namely the 

Council of State and the Legislative Assembly. 
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Except as otherwise provided by or under this Act a Bill shall 
not be deemed to have been passed by the Indian Legislature unless 
it has been agreed to by both Chambers, either without amendment 
or with such amendments only as may be agreed to by both 
Chambers. 


Principal 

members. 


Sec 18. (1) The 

Council of State. 
Act, of 


Council of State shall consist of not more 
than sixty members nominated or elected 
in accordance with rules made under the 
whom not more than twenty shall be ohicial 


The Governor-Ceneral shall have power to appoint, from 
among the members of the Council of State, a President and other 
persons to preside in such circumstances as he may direct. 

CO The Govcrnor-Goncral shall have the right of addressing 
the Council of State, and may for that purpose rc(juire the atten- 
dance of its members. 


Sec 19. (/) The Legislative Assembly shall consist of members 
nominated or elected in accordance with 
rules made under the Principal Act. 


Legislative Assembly. 


( 0 The total numl)er of members of the Legislative Assembly 
shall be one hundred ami forty. The number of non-elected 
members shall lie forty, of whom t\\ enty-six shall be official members, 
'rhe number of elected members shall bo one hundred : 


Pro\ ided that ruh'S made under the Principal Act may provide 
for increasing th('> num])ers of the Legislative Assembly as fixed by 
this section, and may vary the proportion which the clases of 
members liear one to another, so however, that at least five-sevenths 
of the Legislative Assembly shall be non-official members. 


(;>) The Governor-General shall have the right of addressing 
the liOgislative Assembly, and may for that purpose require the 
attendence of its members. 


Sec. 20. (/) There shall be a president of the Legislative 
Assembly, who shall, until the expiration 
Presid^t^of^l^eg.slative meeting there- 

of, be a person appointed by the Governor- 
General and shall thereafter be a member of the Assembly elected 
by the Assembly and approved by the Governor-General : 

Provided that, if at the expiration of such period of four years 
the Assembly is in session, the President then in office shall continue 
in office until the end of the current session, and the first electioh 

3 
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of a President shall take place at the commencement of the ensuing 

session. 

{2) There shall be a Deputy-President of the Legislative 
Assembly, who shall preside at meetings of the Assembly in the 
absence of the President, and who shall bo a member of the 
Assembly elected by the Assembly and approved ])y the Governor- 
General. 

{3) The appointed President shall hold oilico until the date of 
the election of a President under this section, but ho may resign his 
office by writing under his hand addressed to the Governor-tjcneral 
or may be removed from office by order of the Governor-General 
and any vacancy occurring before the expiration of his term of office 
shall be filled by a similar appointment for the remainder of such 
term. 

{Jf) An elected President and a Deputy-President shall cease to 
hold office if they cease to be members of the Assembly. They may 
resign office by writing under their hands addressed to the Governor- 
General and may be removed from ofiice by a ^ote of the Assem])ly 
with the concurrence of the Governor-General. 

{6) A President and Deputy-President shall receive such 
salaries as may bo determined, in the case of an appointed President 
by the Governor-General, and in the case of an elected presidei't and 
a Deputy-President by Act of the Indian Legislatinc. 

Duration and sessions of Sec. 21. (/) Every Council of State 

Legislative Assembly and shall continue for five years, and every 

Council of State. Legi.slative Assembly for three years, from 

its first meeting : 

Provided that — 

a, either Chamber of the Legislature may be sooner dissolved 
by the Governor-General ; and 

1), any such period may be extended by the Governor- 
General if in special circumstances ho so thinks fit ; and 
c, after the dissolution of either Chamber the Governoi- 
General shall apoint a date not more than six months, or, 
with the sanction of the Secretary of State not more 
than nine months after the date of dissolution for the 
next session of that chamber, 

{2) The Governor-General may appoint such times and places 
for holding the sessions of either Chamber of the Indian Legislature 
as he thinks fit, and may also from time to time, by notification or 
otherwise, prorogue such sessions. 
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{3) Any meeting of either Chamber of the Indian Legislature 
may be adjourned by the person presiding. 

(^) All questions in either Chamber shall be determined by a 
majority of votes of members present other than the presiding 
member, who shall, however, have and exercise a casting vote in the 
case of an equality of votes. 

(3) The powers of either Chamber of the Indian Legislature 
may be exercised notwithstanding any vacancy in the Chamber. 


Sec. 22. {!) An official shall not be qualified for election as a 
. , , , , member of either chaimber of the Indian 

MembershipjUoth Cham- Legislature, and, if any non-official 

member of either Chamber accepts office in 
the service of the Crown in India, his seat in that Chamber shall 
become vacant. 


{3) If an elected member of either Chamber of the Indian 
Legislature becomes a member of the other Chamber, his seat in 
such first mentioned Chamber shall thereupon become vacant. 

(3) If any person is elected a member of both Chambers of the 
Indian Legislature, ho shall, before ho takes his seat in either 
Chamber, signify in writing ^hc Chamber of which ho desires to bo 
a member, and thereupon his seat in the other Chamber shall become 
vacant. 


(^) Every member of the Governor-Gene rabs Executive 
Council shall bo nominated as a member of one Chamber of the Indian 
Legislature, and shall have the right of attending in and addressing 
the other Chamber, but shall not be a member of both Chambers. 

Supplimentray provisions Sec. 23. (/) Subject to the piovi- 

asto composition of Legis- sions of this Act, provisions may be made 
lative Assembly and by I’ules under the Principal Act as to — 
Council of State 


a. the term of otlice of nominated members of the Council of 
State and the Legislative Assemlily, and the manner of 
tilling casual vacancies occuriiig by reason of absence of 
mcml)ors from India, inability to attend to duty, death, 
acceptance of office, or resignation duly accepted, or 
otherwise : and 

/>. the conditions under which and the manner in which 
persons may bo nominated as members of the Council 
of State or the Ijogislativc Assembly ; and 
c. the ciualification of electors, the constitution of constituen- 
cies, and the methods of election for’ the Council of State 
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and the Legislative Assem])ly (including the number of 
members to be elected by communal and other electorates) 
and any matters incidental or ancillary thereto ; and 

(L the (lualifications for being or for being nominated or 
elected as members of the Council of State or the 
Legislative Assembly : and 

e, the final decision of doubts or disputes as to the validity 
of an election : and 

/. the manner in which the rules arc to 1)0 carried into cirect. 

(/*) Subject to any such rules, any person who is a ruler or 
subject of any State in India may be nominated as a member of the 
Council of State or the Legislative Assembly. 

Sec. 24. (y) Subsections (-) and ('>) of section sixty-seven of the 

Business and proceedings Act (which relate to the classes 

in Indian Legislature. ol business which may be transacted by 
the Indian Legislative Council) shall cease 

to have effect. 

(2) Provision may lie made l)y rules under the princii>al Act for 
regulating the course of liusincss and tlie preservation of order in the 
Chambers of the Indian Jjcgi&laturc, and as to the persons to preside 
at the meetings of the Legislative Asscmldy in the absence of the 
President and the Leinity-Presidcnt ; and the rules may i)rovide for 
the number of mem])ers rc([uired to constitute a «| norum, a?id for 
prohibiting or regulating the asking of (luestions on, and the disscus- 
sions of, any subject specified in the rules. 

{S) If any Bill whicli has been passed liy one Chaml)er is not, 
within six months after the passage of tlie Bill hy th.it Chamln'r, 
passed by the other Chamber either without aniendnicjits or with 
such amendments as may be agreed to ])y the two Cham])ers, the 
Govornor-Gcneral may in his discretion refer tlic matt(‘r for decision 
to a joint sitting of botli Chambers : Prosided that standing orders 
made under this section m.ay ])rovidc for meetings of members of 
both Chambers appointed for the purpose, in order to disf nss any 
difference of opinion which has ari.scn lietwccn the two Ch.amliers. 

(4) Without prejudice to the powers of the Govcrnor-GeJioral 
under section sixty eight of the Principal Act, the Govcrnor-Goneral 
may, where a Bill has been passed by both Chamlicrs of the Indian 
Legislature, return the Bill for reconsideration by cither Chamber. 

(J) Kules made for the purpose of this section may contaii 
such general and supplemental provisions as ai)pcar neces-ary for tb< 
purpose of giving full effect to this section. 
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{6) Standing orders may be made providing for the conduct of 
business and the procedure to be followed in either Chamber of the 
Indian Legislature in so far as these matters are not provided for by 
rules made under the Principal Act. The first standing orders shall 
bo made by the Governor-General in Council, but may, with the 
consent of the Governor-General, be altered by the Chamber to which 
they relate. 

Any standing order made as aforesaid which is repugnant to 
the provisions of any rules made under the Principal Act shall, to 
the extent of that repugnancy but not otherwise, be void. 

(7) Subject to the rules and standing orders affecting the 
Chamber, there shall be freedom of speech in both Chambers of the 
Indian JiCgislaturc. No person shall be liable to any proceedings in 
any court by reason of his speech or vote in either Chamber, or by 
reason of anything eoiilained in any official report of the proceedings 
of either Chamber. 


(/) The estimated annual expenditure and revenue 
of the Governor-General in Council shall 
be laid in the form of a statement before 
both Chambers of the Indian IjCgislature in each year. 


Sec. 23. 

Indian budget 


{!) No proposal for the apj^ropriation of any revenue or moneys 
for any purpose shall be made except on the recommendation of the 
(Tovernor-Geiieral. 


('/) The proi)osals of the Governor-General in Council for the 
approi)riatioii of revenue or moneys iclating to the following heads of 
expenditure shall i]ot 1)0 submitted to the vote of the Lcgislati\e 
Assembly, nor shall they be open to discussion by cither Chamber at 
the time wben the annual statement is under consideration, unless 
the Govcrijor-Gcneral otherwise directs — 

(/) interest and sinking fund charges mi loans ; and 
{ii) cxi’cndituro of which the amount is prescribed by or 
under any law ; and 

{ill) salaries and pensions of persons appointed ]»y or with the 
approval of His Majesty or by the Secretary of State in 
Council ; and 

(zr) salaries of Chief Commissioners and Judicial Commis- 
sioners ; and , 

(r) expenditure classified by the order of the Governor-General 
in Council as — 
a. ecclesiastical ; 

political ; 
e. defence. 
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( 4 ) If any question arises whether any proposed appropriation 
of revenue of moneys does or does not relate to the above heads, 
the decision of the Governor-General on the question shall be final. 

(0) The proposals of the Governor-General in Council for the 
appropriation of revenue or moneys relating to heads of expenditure 
not specified in the above heads shall be submitted to the vote of 
Legislative assembly in the form of demands for grants. 

(6) The Legislative Assembly may assent or refuse its assent 
to any demand or may reduce the amount referred to in any demand 
by a reduction of the whole grant. 

(7) The demands as voted by the Legislative Assembly shall bo 
submitted to the Governor-General in Council, who shall, if he 
declares that he is satisfied that any demand which has been refused 
by the Legislative Assembly is essential to the discharge of his 
responsibilities, act as if it had been assented to, notwithstanding 
withholding of such assent or the reduction of the amount therein 
referred to, by the Legislative Assembly. 

(6‘) Notwithstanding anything in this section the Governor- 
General shall have power, in cases of emergency, to authorise such 
expenditure as may in his opinion, bo necessary for the safety or 
tranquillity of British India or any part thereof. 

Sec. 26. ( 1 ) Whore cither Chamber of the Indian Legislature 
refuses leave to introduce or fails to pass 
Provision for case of failure j,, a form recommended by tlic Governor- 
to pass egis a ion. General, any Bill, the Governor-General 
may certify that the passage of the Bill is csseiitial for the safety, 
tranquillity or interests of British India or any part thereof, and 
thereupon — 

a. if the Bill has already been passed ])y the other Chamber, 
the Bill shall, on signature ])y the Governor-General, 
notwithstanding that it has not been consented to by 
both Chambers, forthwith become an Act of the Indian 
Legislature in the form of the Bill as originally introduced 
or proposed to bo introduced in the Lidian Legislature, 
or (as the case may be) in the form recommended ])y the 
Governor-General ; and 

if the Bill has not already been so passed, the Bill shall bo 
laid before the other Chamber, and, if consented to by 
that Chamber in the form recommended by the Governor- 
General, shall become an Act as aforesaid on the signi- 
fication of the Governor-Generars assent, or, if not so 
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consented to, shall, on signature by the Governor- 
General, become an Act as aforesaid. 

(2) Every such Act shall be expressed to be made by the 
Governor-General and shall, as soon as practicable after being made, 
bo laid before both Houses of Parliament, and shall not have effect 
until it has received His Majesty^s assent, and shall not be present- 
ed for His Majesty’s assent until copies thereof have been laid before 
each House of Parliament for not less than eight days on which that 
House has sat ; and upon the signification of such assent by His 
Majesty in Council and the notification thereof by the Governor- 
General, the Act shall have the same force and effect as an Act 
passed by the Indian Legislature and duly assented to. 

Provided that, where in the opinion of the Governor-General 
a state of emergency exists which justifies such action, the Governor- 
General may direct that any such Act shall come into operation 
forthwith, and thereupon the Act shall have such force and effect 
as aforesaid, subject, however, to disallowance by His Majesty in 
Council. 

Sec. 27. (l) In addition to the measures referred to in sub- 
Supplemental provisions section sixty-seven of the Principal Act, 
as to powers of Indian as requiring the previous sanction of the 

Legislature. Governor-General, it shall not be lawful 

without such previous sanction to introduce at any meeting of either 
Chamber of the Indian Legislature any measure. — 

a, regulating any provincial subject, or any part of provincial 

subject, which has not been declared by rules under the 
Principal Act to be subject to Legislation by the Indian 
Legislature. 

b, lepealing or amending any Act of a local Legislature ; 

c, repealing or amending any Act or ordinance made by the 

Governor-General. 

(2) Where in either Chamber of the Indian Legislature any 
Bill has been introduced, or is proposed to be introduced, or any 
amendment to a Bill is moved, or proposed to be moved, the 
Governor-General may certify that the Bill, or any clause of it, or 
the amendment, affects the safety or tranquillity of British India, 
or any part thereof, and may direct that no proceedings, or that no 
further proceedings, shall be taken by the Chamber in relation to 
the Bill, clause, or amendment, and effect shall be given to such 
direction. 
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Sec. 28. (jf) The provision in section thirty-six of the Pririci- 


Composition of Governor- 
General’s executive council. 


pal Act, imposing a limit on the number 
of members of the Govcrnor-Geiierars 
Executive Council, shall cease to have 


effect. 


{2) The provision in section thirty-six of the Principal Act as 
to the qualification of members of the council shall have effect as 
though the words “at the time of their appointment” were omitted, 
and as though after the word “Scotland” there were ii’scrted the 
words “or a pleader of the High Court” and as though “ ten years ” 
were substituted for “ five years.” 

{S) Provision may be made by rules under the Principal Act 
as to the qualifications to be required in respect of members of the 
Governor-Generars executive council, in any case where such provi- 
sion is not made by section thirty-six of the Principal Act as 
amended by this section. 

(4) Sub-section (2) of section thirty-seven of the Principal Act 
(which provides that when and so long as the Governor-Generars 
executive council assembles in a province having a Governor ho shall 
be an extraordinary member of the council) shall cease to have 
effect. 


Sec. 29. (l) The Governor-General may at his discretion 
appoint, from among the members of 
Appointment ofsCouncil Legislative Assembly, Council Secre- 

taries who shall hold office during his 
pleasure and discharge such duties in assisting the members of his 
executive council as he may assign to them. 

(2) There shall be paid to Council Secretaries so appointed such 
salary as may be provided by the Indian Legislature. 

(J) A Council Secretary shall cease to hold office if he ceases 
for more than six months to be a member of the Legislative 
Assembly. 

PART III. 

Secretary of State in Council. 


Sec. 30. The salary of the Secretary of State, the salaries of his 
Payment of salary of Secre- under-secretaries, and any other expenses 
tary of State, etc., out of of his department may, notwithstanding 
moneys provided by anything in the Principal Act, instead of 

ar lamen . being paid out of the revenues of India, 

be paid out of moneys provided by Parliament, and the salary of the 
Secretary of State shall be so paid. 
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Sec. 31. The following amendments shallbe made in section 
n « -1 « three of, the Principal Act in relation 

Counclof lad.a. composition of the Council of 

India, the qualification, term of office, and remuneration of its 
members . — 


{/) The provisions of sub-section (l) shall have effect as though 
“eight and “twelve’ were substituted for “ten ’’ and 
“fourteen ” respectively as the minimum Jiumber of 
members, provided that the council as constituted at the 
time of the passing of this Act shall liot be affected by 
this provision, but no fresh appointment or re-appoint- 
ment thereto shall be made in excess of the maximum 
prescribed by this provision. 

(D The provisions of sub-section (»/) shall have effect as if ‘ one 
-half ” were substituted for “nine ’ and “India ’ were 
substituted for “British India.” 

(d) In sub-section (0 “five years” shall be substituted for 
“seven years ” as the term of office of members of the 
Council, provided that the tenure of office of any person 
who is a member of the Council at the time of 
the passing of this Art shall not be alTected ])y this 
provision. 

(d) The provisions of sub-section {8) shall cease to have 
etfcct and in lieu thereof the following provisions shall 
l>o inserted : 

“ There shall lie paid to each member of the ('ouncil of India 
the annual salary of twelve hundred pounds : provided that any 
mem]>er of the Council who was at the time of his appointment 
domiciled in India shall receive, in addition to the salary hereby 
provided, an annual subsistence allowance of six hundred 
pounds. 

Such salaries and allowances may be paid out of the revenues 
of India or out of moneys provided by Parliament.” 

(5) Notwithstanding anything in any Act or rules, where 
any person in the service of the Crown in India is 
appointed a member of the Council before completion 
of the period of such service required to entitle him 
to a pension or annuity, his service as such member 
shall, for the purpose of any pension or annuity which 
would be payable to him on completion of such period, 
1)6 reckoned as service under the Crown in India whilst 
resident in India, 


4 
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Sec. 32. (l) The provision in section six of the Principal Act 
which prescribes the quorum for meetings 
Further Provisions as to Council of India shall cease to have 

council or inaia. Secretary of State shall 

provide for a quorum by directions to be issued in this behalf. 

(2) The provision in section eight of the Principal Act relating 
to meetings of the Council of India shall have effect as though 
“ month were substituted for “ week.’’ 

(S) Section ten of the Principal Act shall have effect as thougli 
the words “all business of the Council or committees thereof to bo 
transacted” were omitted and the words “the business of the Secretary 
of State in Council or the Council of India shall be transacted, and any 
order made or act done in accordance with such direction shall, sultject 
to the provisions of this Act, be treated as being an ordm* 
of the Secretary of State in Councir’ were inserted in lieu 
thereof. 


Sec. 33. The Secietary of State in Council may, notwit hstand- 
„ , . , , - ing anything in the Principal Act, by rule 

regulate and restrict the exercise ,.f M,o 
powers of Superintendence, direction, and 
control, vested in the Secretary of State and the Secretary of State 
in Council, by the Principal Act, or otherwise, in such maniicr as 
may appear necessary or expedient in order to gi\o effect to the 
purposes of this Act. 

Before any rules are made under this section relating to 


subjects other than transferred subjects, the rules proposed to bo 
made shall be laid in draft before both Houses of Parliament, and 
such rules shall not be made unless both Houses by resolution 
approve the draft either without modification or addition, or with 
modifications or additions to which both Houses agree, but uyion 
such approval being given the Secretary of State in Council may 
make such rules in the form in which they have boon approved, 
and such rules on being so made shall ho of full force and 


effect, 


Any rules relating to transferred subjects made under this 
section shall be laid before both Houses of Parliament as soon as may 
be after they are made, and, if an address is presented to His 
Majesty by either House of Parliament within the next thirty days 
on which that House has sat after the rules are laid before it praying 
that the rules or any of them may be annulled. His Majesty in 
Council may annul the rules or any them, and those rules shall 
thenceforth be void, but without prejudice to the validity of 
anything previously done thereunder. 
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Sec. 34, So much of section five of the Principal Act as relates to 
Correspondence between orders and communications sent to India 
Secretary of State and from the United Kingdom and to orders 

made in the United Kingdom, and section 
eleven, twelve, thirteen and fourteen of the Principal Act, shall 
cease to have effect, and the procedure for the sending of orders and 
communications to India and in general for correspondence between 
the Secretary of State and the Governor-General in Council or any 
local government shall be such as may be prescribed by order of the 
Secretary of State in Council. 

Sec. 35, His Majesty may by Order in Council make provision for 
the appointment of a High Commissioner 
High Commissioner for Umted Kingdom, and 

for the pay, pension, powers, duties, and 
conditions of employment of the High Commissioner and of his 
assistants ; and the Order further provide for delegating to the High 
Commissioner any of the powers previously exercised by the 
Secretary of State or the Secretary of State in Council whether 
under the Principal Act or otherwise in relation to making contracts, 
and may proscribe the conditions under which ho shall act on behalf 
of the Governor-General in Council or any local Government, 

PAKT IV. 


Tin: Civil Services in Ini^ta, 


Sec. 36. (/) vSul)jcct to the provisions of the Piiiicipal Act 

M c • • I j and of rules made thereunder, every 

The Civil Service m Indii, . . . i />. 

person in the civil service of the Crown 

in India holds oliicc during His Majesty^s pleasure, and may bo 
employed in any manner required by a proper authority within the 
scope of his duty, Imt no person in that service may be dismissed 
by any authority subordinate to that by which ho was appointed, 
and the Seci'etary of State in Council may (except so far as he may 
lU'ovidc hy rules to the contrary) reinstate any person in that service 
who has been dismissed. 

If any such person appointed by the Secretary of State in 
Council thinks himself wronged by an order of an official superior 


in a Governor’s province, and on duo application made to that 
superior does not I'eceive the redress to which he may consider 
himself entitled, ho may, without prejudice to any other right of 
redress, complain to the (lovcrnor of the province in order to obtain 
justice, and the Governor is hereby directed to examine such 
complaint and require such action to be taken thereon as may appear 
to him to be just and equitable. 
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{ 2 ) The Secietary of State in Council may make rules for 
regulating the classification of the civil services in India, the 
methods of their recruitment, their conditions of service, pay and 
allowances, and discipline and conduct. Such rules may, to such 
extent and in respect of such matters as may be prescribed, delegate 
the power of making rules to the Governor-General in Council or 
to local Governments, ;or authorise the Indian Legislature 
or local Legislatures to make laws regulating the public 
services : 


Provided that every person appointed before the commencement 
of this Act by the Secretary of State in Council to the civil service 
of the Crown in India shall retain all his existing or accruing rights, 
or shall receive such compensation for the loss of any of them as the 
Secretary of State in Council may consider just and equitable. 


{!) The right to pensions and the scale and conditions of all 
persons in the civil service of the Crown in India appointed by 
the Secretary of State in Council shall be regulated in accordance 
with the rules in force at the time of the passing of this Act. Any 
such rules may be varied or added to by the Secretary of State in 
Council and shall have effect as so varied or added to, but any such 
variation or addition shall not adversely affect the i)ension of any 
member of the service appointed before the date thereof. 

Nothing in this section or in any rule thereunder shall prejudice 

*^7 vjrf ^19 rights to which any person may, or 

0 / and vict.,c. iz. entitled under the 

provisions in relation to pensions contained in the East India 
Annuity Funds Act, 1874. 


(.^) For the removal of doubts it is hereby declin'd that all 
rules or other provisions in operation at the time of the i)assing of 
this Act, whether made by the Secretary of State in Council or by 
any other authority, relating to the civil ser\icc of the Crown in 
India, were duly made in accordance with the po\Nors in that 
behalf, and are confirmed, but any such rules or ])ro\isions may 
be revoked, varied or added to by rules or laws made under 
this section. 


Appointments to the Indian 
Civil Service. 


Sec. 37. (y) Notwithstanding anything in section ninety-sovon 
of the Principal Act the Secretary of State 
may make appointments to the Indian 
Civil Service of persons domiciled in India, 
in accordance with such rules as may be prescribed by the Secretary 
of State in Council with the conciUTence of the majority of ^oles 
at a meeting of the Council of India, 
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Aliy rules mjide under this section shall not have force 
until they have been laid for thirty days before both House of 
Parliament. 


5 and 6 Geo. 5. c. 87. 


(I) The Indian Civil Service (Temporary Provisions) Act, 1915 
(which confers power during the war and 
for a period of two years thereafter to 
make appointments to the Indian Civil Service without examination), 
shall have effect as thougli ‘Three years” were substituted for 
“ two years.” 


Sec. 38. {J) There shall be established in India a public service 

Public Service Commission, commission, consisting of not more than 

five members, of whom one shall be 
Chairman, appointed by the Secretary of State in Council. Each 
member shall hold office for five years, and may be ro-appointed. 
No member shall lie removed before the expiry of his term of office, 
except by order of the Secretary of State in Council. The quali- 
fications for appointment, and the pay and pension (if any) attaching 
to the office ot Chairman and mem})er, shall be prescribed by rules 
made by the Secretary of State in Council. 

{^) The public service commissoii shall discharge, in regard to 
recruitment and control of the public service in India, such 
functions as may be assigned thereto by the Secretary of State 
in Council. 


Sec. 39. (/) An Auditor-General in India shall be appointed 

Financial Control V n’®, i'' Council, and 

shall hold office during Ills Ma.iesty s 
pleasure. The Secretary of State in Council shall, by rules, make 
provision for liis pay, powers, duties, and conditions of employment, 
or for the discharge of his duties in the case of a temporary vacancy 
or absence from duty. 

{D Subject, to any rules made by the Secretary of State in 
Council, no office m be added to or withdrawn from the public 
service, and the einoluinonts of no post may be \aried, except after 
consultation with suoli finance authority as may be designated in 
the rules, being an authority of the i)ro\inco or of the Govornmeiit 
of India, according as the post is or is not under the control of a 
lo.al Government. 


40. Eulcs made under this Part of this Act shall not bo 
made except with the concurrence of the 
majority of \otes at a meeting of the 


Sec 

Rules unde: Part IV 


Council of India. 
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PART Y. 

Statutory Commission. 

Sec. 41. (y) At the expiration of ten years after the passing 

c* * . n * * of this Act the Secretary of State, with 

Statutory Commission. ri^iTr pVki- 

the concurrence of both Houses of rarlia- 

ment, shall submit for the approval of His Majesty the names of 

persons to act as a Commission for the purposes of this section. 

{2) The persons whoso names are so submitted, if approved by 
His Majesty, shall be a Commission for the purpose of inquiring into 
the working of the system of Government, the growth ot education, 
and the development of representative institutions, in British India, 
and matters connected therewith, and the Commission shall report 
as to whether and to what extent it is desirable to establish the 
principle of responsible Government, or to extend, modify, or restrict 
the degree of responsible Government, then existing therein includ- 
ing the question whether the establishment of second Chambers of 
the local Legislatures is or is ix)t desirable. 

(j) The Commission shall also inquire ijito and report on any 
other matter affecting British India and the provinces, which may 
be referred to the Commission by Ilis Majesty. 


Modification of s 124 of 
Principal Act. 


PART VI. 

General. 

Sec. 42. Notwithstanding anything in section one hundred and 
twenty-four of the Priiicipal Act, if any 
member of the Governor-Gencrars p]xccu- 
tive Council or any member of any local 
Government was at the time of his appointment concerned or engaged 
in any trade or ])usiness, he may, during the term of his oiliee, with 
the sanction in writing of the Governor-General, or in 1 he ease of 
ministers of the Governor of the province, and in any case su]>joet 
to such general conditions and restrictions as the Governor-General 
in Council may prescribe, retain his concern or intei’cst in that 
trade or business, but shall not, during that term, take part in the 
direction or management of that trade or business. 

Sec. 43. Any assent or disallowance l)y Ilis Majesty, whicli 
under the Principal Act is required to bo 
signified through the Secretary of State 
in Council, shall as from the passing of 
this Atit be signified by His Majesty in Council. 


Signification of Royal 
Assent 
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Sec. 44. (7) Where any matter is required to be prescribed 

Power to make rules. O’* /egulated by rules under the Principal 
Act ana no special pi o vision is made as to 
the authority by whom the rules are to be made the rules shall be 
made by the Governor-General in Council, with the sanction of the 
Secretary of State in Council, and shall not be subject to repeal or 
alteration by the Indian Legislature or liy any local Legislature. 

(.?) Any rules made under this Act or under the Principal Act 
may bo so framed as to make dilferent provision tor ditfereiit pro- 
vinces. 

(.?) Any rules to which sub-section (l) of this section applies 
shall be laid before both Houses of Parliament as soon as may be 
after the}^ are made, and, if an Address is i)resented to His Majesty 
]jy either House of Parliament within the next thirty days on which 
that irouse has sat after the rules are laid before it praying that the 
rides or any of them may be annulled, His Mnjesty in Council may 
annul the rules or any of them, and those rules shall thenceforth 
be \oid, but without \)rejudice to the \alidity ot anything previously 
(hjiui thereunder. 

Provided that the Secretary of State may direct that any rules 
to which this section applies shall he laid in draft before both Houses 
()l Parliament, and in such ease the rules shall not lie made unless 
])oth Houses by resolution approve the dr.ift either without modifi- 
cation or adclition, or with modifications or additions to which both 
Houses agree, l)ut, upon such approval being given, the rules may be 
made in tlu^ form in which they have been approved, and such rules 
on being so made shall be of fidl force and elfect, and shall not 
re(iuiro to bo further laid before Parliament. 


Amendments of Principal 
Act to cany Act into efiect; 
etc 


Sec. 45. {/) The amendments set out in parts I and II of the 
Second Schedule to this Act, being amend- 
ments to incorporate the provisions of this 
Act in the Principal Act, and further 
amendments consequential on or arising 
out of those provisions, shall be made in the Priiicipal Act, and any 
(juestion of interiJretation shall be settled by reference to the Princi- 
pal Act as so ameiidod. The provisions of the Principal Act, speci- 
fied in IVt IH of that schedule, being provisions which are ol soleto 
or unnecessary, or which retjuiro amendment in detail, are hereby 
repealed or modified, and shall bo dealt with, in the manner shown 
in the second column of that schedule. 


(^v^) Every onactmont and word which is directed by the Go\ern- 
monl of India (Ameinlment) Act, lOlfi, or by this section and the 
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Second Schedule to this Act, to be substituted for or added to any 
portion of the Government of India Act, 1915, shall form part of 
the Government of India Act, 1915, iri the place assigned to it by 
the Government of India (Amendment) Act, 1916, or that schedule ; 
and the Governmeiit of India Act, 1915, and all Acts, including 
this Act, which refer thereto shall, after the commencement of this 
Act, be construed as if the said enactment or word had been enacted 
in the Government of India Act, 1915, in the place so assigned, and, 
where it is substituted for another enactment or word, had ])oen so 
enacted in lieu of that enatment or word. 

A copy of the Government of India Act, 1915, with the 
amendments, whether by way of substitution, addition or omission, 
required by the Government of India (Amendment) Act, 1916, and 
by this section and the Second Schedule to this Act, shall be 
prepared and certified by the Clerk of the Parliameiits, and deposited 
with the Rolls of Parliament, and Ilis Majesty’s printer shall print, 
in accordance with the copy so certified, all copies of the 
Government of India Act, 1915, which are printed after the passing 
of this Act, and the Government of India Act, 1915, as so amended, 
may be cited as “The Government of India Act.” 

Sub-section (3) of section eight of the Government of India 
(Amendment) Act, 1910, is hereby repealed. 


Sec, 46, In this Act the expressions “official ” and “non- official,” 

Definition of official, in relation to any verson, 

mean re.spectively a person who is or is 
not in the civil or military service of the Crown in India : 

Provided that rules under the Princii)al Act may provide for 
the holders of such ofiices as may he .specified in the rules not lieing 
treated for the purpo.se.s of the Principal Act or thi.s Act, or any of 
them, as officials. 


Sec. 47, (1) This Act may be cited as the Government of 

India Act, 1919, and the Principal Act, 
as amei.fled ))y any Act for the time being 
in force, may bo cited as the Government 
of India Act. 


Short title) commence- 
ment, interpretation, 
and transitory 
provisions. 


(2) This Act shall come into operation on such date or dates 
as the Governor-General in Council, with the approval of the 
Secretary of State in Council, may appoint, and different dates may 
be appointed for different provisions of this Act, and for different 
parts of India. 

On the dates appointed for the coming into operation of the 
provisions of this Act as respects any executive or Legislative 
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Council all the members of the Council then in office shall go out 
of office, but may, if otherwise qualified, be reappointed, renominated 
or re-elected, as the case may be, in accordance with the provisions 
of the Principal Act as amended by this Act. 

(//) Any reference in any enactment, whether an Act of 
Parliament or made ])y any authority in British India, or in any 
rules, regulations, or orders made under any such enactment, or in 
any letters patent or other document, to any enactment repealed by 
the Principal Act, shall for all purposes bo construed as references 
to the Principal Act as amended by this Act or to the corresponding 
lU’ovision thereof. 

(l/) Any reference in any enactment in force in India, whether 
an Act of Parliament or made by any authority in British India, 
or iji any rules, regulafiotns, or orders made under any such enactment 
or in any letters patent or other doc\nnent, to any Indian Legislative 
authority shall tor all purposes be construed as reference to the 
corresponding authority constituted by the Pi‘incii)al Act as amended 
by this Act. 

('>) If any difficulty arises as to the first establishment of the 
Indian Legislature or any Legislative Council after the commence- 
ment of this Act or otherwise in first gi\ing etfect to the provisions 
of this Act, the Sc'crctary of Stale in Council or the Govenior- 
Goncral in CouikuI, as occasion may rcuiuire, may hy order do 
anything wln'ch appears to them necessary for the purpose of remov- 
ing th(‘ difficulty. 


SCHLDITLES. 

*F1KST SCIILDUJ.L. 

Ni Miu:i: or Mumukus of IjKOisl Councils. 


l/cyi'-latisc CouTKnl. 


Number of Memt/crs. 


Madras 

... 


118 

Boiuhay 

. 


111 

Bengal 

. 


125 

Ciiited Provinces . 

. 


118 

P uni ah 



83 

98 

Bihar and Orissa . 

. . • • 


Central Provinces . 

. • • • 


70 

Assam 

*t5cctiou 7. 


53 


5 
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SCHEDULE m. 1 
t SECOND SCHEDULE. 

Part I, 

The provisions of this Act set out in the first column of the 
following table shall he incorporated in the principal Act in the 
manner shown in the second column of that table, subject to the 
modifications specified in the third column of that tat>lo 

Tarlk. 


Trovision of 
Act . 


Place and Metbod of 
Incorporation in the T‘rin- 
ci[)al Act. 


Modifications. 


Sec. 1 . To be inserted as a new 

section (1*5 a) after s. 
45. 


‘this Act” to 1)0 substituted for 
‘the Government of India Act, 
191.5, . . “principal 

Act),” for “lh(3 ])riricii)al Act,” 
and for “that Act.” 


Sec. 3 (1) To bo substituted for 
s. 4G (1). 

Sec. 4 . To be substituted for 

s. 52. 

Sec. 6 . To bo substituted for 

s. 49. 


Sec. 7,8,9 . To be inserted as now 
sections (72 a, 72n, 
and 72(0, after s. 72. 


“this Act” to 1)0 substituted for 
“the principal Act.” 

“any other rules made under this 
Act” to be substituted for “any 
rules made under the principal 
Act as amended by this Act.” 

“this Act” to be substituted for 
“the principal Act.” 


Sec. 10 . To bo inserted as a new “this Act” to be substituted for 
section ( 80 a) after s. “the principal Act,” “the 
80. commoricemont of the Govern- 

ment cf India Act, 1919,” to be 
substituted for “the commence- 
ment of this Act” and “such 
first mentioned Act” to be sub- 
stituted for “that Act” in sub- 
section (3), 
f Seotion dI, 
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I’rovitelou of 
Act. 

Sec. 11 . 


Sec. 12 . 

Sec. 13 . 

Sec. 1 1 . 


Sec. 15 


riace and Methcxl of 

Incorporation in the Prin Modilicationis. 

cipal Act. 

To be inserted as a new The following sub-section to be 
section (72 d) after s. substituted for subsection (1) : — 
72c. 

‘Xl)The provisions contained in 
this section shall have effect 
' with respect to business and 

procedure in Governors’ legi- 
slative councils.” 

‘*this Act” to be substituted for 
‘'the principal Act.” 

To bo inserted as a now “this Act” to be substituted for 
section (<^1 a) afters, “the principal Act.” 

cSl. 


To be inserted as a new 

section (72 k) after s. 

72i). 

To 1)0 inserted as a new The following new section to be 
section (80u) after s. inserted at the end thereof : — 
80a. 


“80c. It shall not be lawful for 
any member of any local 
legislative council to intro- 
duce, without the previous 
sanction of the Governor, 
Licut-Governor or Chief 
Commissioner, any measure 
affecting the public revenues 
of a province or imposing 
any charge on those 
revenues.” 

To be inserted as a now “ this Act” to be substituted for 
section (52a) after s. “the principal Act or this Act” 
52. and for the principal Act and 

this Act. 
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rroviMon of Method of 

» . Incorporation in tlie Prin- Mollifications, 

cipal Act. 

Sec. 16 (l) To bo inserted as a new ‘*the Government of India Act, 
and (3). section (52b) after s. 1919,’’ to be substituted for 
52a. “this Act,” where those words 

first occur, and “that Act” to bo 
substituted for “this Act,” where 
those words secondly occur, and 
“that Act or this Act” to be 
substituted for “this Act,” whore 
those words thirdly occur. 

Sec, 16 (2).To be inserted as a now “Nothing" in the Government of 
sub sec. (2) of s. 84. India Act, 1919, or this Act” to 
be substituted for “Nothing in 
this Act” and “this Act” to be 
substituted elsewhere for “the 
principal Act.” 

Sec. 17-23 To be inserted as new “this Act” to lie su])stituft)d for 
inclusive, sections in lieu of ss. “the principal Act.” 

63 and 64, and num- 
bered 63, 63a, 63n, 

63c, 63i), 6 3 E, and 64. 


Sec. 24 (2).To be inserted as sub- “this Act” to be subjitiluted for 
section l) of section the principal Act.” 

67 in lieu of the exist- 
ing sub-section (l) 

Sec. To be inserted as sul)- “this Act” to bo .subslitiited lor 

sections (3)-(7) of sec- “the [)rincii)al Act.” 
tion 67 in lieu of the 
existing sub-section(3) 

Sec. 25 aiidTo be inserted as new 
26 sections (67 a and G7ij) 

after s. 67. 


Sec. 29. 


To be inserted as a now 
section (43a) after s. 


43 , 
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TroviMoii ot 
Act. 


l*lacc and Motliod of 
Incorporation in the 
Principal Act. 


MoilificatiouH. 


8ec. 33. . To ]>0 inserted as a new 
section (19a) after s. 
19. 


il^cc. 3t . To be inserted as new 
section (11) in lieu of 
sections 1 to 1 f inclu- 
sive. 


Sec. 3b . To be insciicd as a new 
section (29a) after s. 
29. 

Sec. 3i),3s, To be inserted as now 
39, and iO sections (9()ih9()C,9()i), 
and 9Gk) after section 
9()A, const itutinf? a 
new Part (VilA.)after 
Part VH, 

8ec. 37 (1) To 1)0 inserted asa new 
sub-sec. (6) of s. 97. 


Sec. 1 1 . To be in.scricd as a new 
section (si a) after s. 
S‘l, constituting a now 
Part (\Ta) after Part 
VI. 

Sec. 12 . To be inserted as a 
proviso to s. 121. 


‘this AeP' to be substituted for 
“the principal AeP' and “the 
Government of India Act, 1919,’^ 
to be substituted for “this Act,^' 

For the words from the beginning 
of the section down to and in- 
cluding the words “effect aiid’^ 
there shall be substituted the 
words “Subject to the provisions 
of the act.” 

“this Act” to be substituted for 
“the principal Act,” 

“this Act” to bo sii1)stituted for 
“the principal Act,” and “the 
Government of India Act, 1919.” 
to bo substituted for “this Act,” 
except in section 40. 

“this section” to be substituted 
for “section ninety-seven of the 
principal Act,” and “any rules 
made under this sub-section” 
to bo substituted for “any rules 
made under this section.” 

“The Government of India Act, 
1919” to be substituted for 
‘this Act.” 


“Provided that notwithstanding 
anything in this Act” to bo 
.substituted for “Notwithstand- 
ing anything in section one 
hundred and twenty-four of tho 
principal Act.” 
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scjIedVle no. 1 


p . . - riaco ami Method of 

irovision ot Xncojporation in the Prin- Moddicatious. 

cipal Act. 

See, 44 . To be inserted as a new “this Act” to be substituted for 
section (129a) at the “the principal Act” and for 
beginning of Part XII. “this Act or under the principal 
Act-” 

Sec. 46 . To be inserted as a new “in this Act” to be omitted, 
paragraph at the end and “this Act” to be substituted 
of s. 134. for ‘‘the Principal Act” and for 

“the principal Act or this Act.’’ 

Sec. 47 (3) To bo inserted as new “this Act” to bo substituted for 
and (4) paragraph at the end “the principal Act” and for “the 
of s. 130. principal Act as amended by 

this Act.” 


First To bo inserted in lieu 
Schedule, of Schedule I. 


FART 11. 

The provisions of the principal Act specilied in the first column 
of this table shall be amended in the manner shown in the second 
column. 

Table. 

Section 

of Amondmenl. 

Act. 


In sub-section (2) “or rules made thereunder” shall 1)0 
inserted after “this Act.” 

The following sub-section shall be su])stituto(l for sub- 
section (3) : — 

“(3) The salary of the Secretary of State shall be paid 
' out of moneys provided by Parliament, and the salaries 
of his under- secretaries and any other expenses of 
his department may be paid out of the revenues of 
India or out of moneys provided by Parliament.” 
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Section 

of Amendment. 

Act. 

3(1) “oight^^ shall be substituted for ten,*’ and twelve ’< 
shall bo substituted for “fourteen,” and the following 
words shall 1)0 inserted at the end of the sub-section : — 

“ Provided that tho Council as constituted at the time 
of tho passing of the Government of India Act, 1919, 
shall not be atFected by this provision, but no fresh 
appointment or ro-appointment thereto shall be made 
in excess of tho maximum prescribed by this provision.” 

3 ( 3 ) one half shall be substituted for “nine,” and “ India” 
shall be substituted for “British India.” 

3 (t) ** five j^ears ” shall be substituted for “ seven years,” and 
the following words shall be inserted at the end of tho 
sub-section : — 

“ Provided that the tenure of office of any person who is 
a member of the Council at the time of the passing of 
tho (lovcrnment of India Act, 1919, shall be tho same 
as though that Act had not been passed.” 

3 (s) The following sub-sections .shall bo substituted for this sub- 
section : — • 

“((S) There shall be paid to each member of the Council 
of India the annual salary of twelve hundred pounds : 
Provided that any member of tho Council who was at 
the time of his appointment domiciled in India 
shall receive, in addition to the salary hereby provided, 
an annual subsistence allowance of six hundred pounds. 
Such salaries and allowances may be paid out of tho 
revenues of India or out of moneys provid'Hl by Parlia- 
ment. 

(9) Notwithstanding anything in any Act or rule, where 
any penson in the .service of the Crown in India is 
appointed a member of the Council before the comple- 
tion of tho period of such service required to entitle him 
to a pension or annuity, his service as such member 
shall, for the purpose of any pension or annuity which 
would have been payable to him on completion of such 
period be reckoned as service under the Crowji in India 
whilst resident in india.” 
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Section 

of Amendment. 

Act. 

5 The words of this section kom and including the words 

“ but every order ” to the end of the section shall bo 
omitted. 

6 For “ not less than five members are present there shall 

be substituted “ such number of members are present 
as may be prescribed by general directions of the Sec- 
retary of State.'' 

8 For ‘‘ week " there shall be substituted “ month." 

10 For “all business of the Council or committees thereof 
is to be transacted " there shall be substituted “ the 
business of the Secretary of State in Council or the 
Council of India shall bo transacted, and any order 
made or act done in accordance with such direction 
shall, subject to the provisions of this Act, be treated 
as being an order of the Secretary of State in Council." 

19 The words of this section from the beginning down to 
and including “ I'rovidod that" shall bo omitted. 

20(2)(rf) After “under this Act " there shall bo inserted “ except 
so far as is otherwise provided under this Act." 

21 At the beginning of this section there shall bo inserted 
“ subject to the provisions of this Act and rules made 
thereunder." 

27(9) After “revenues of India" there shall l)e inserted “ or 
out of moneys provided by Parliament." 

29 In sub-section (l) at the beginning there shall be inserted 

the words : — 

“Subject to the provisions of this Act regarding the ap- 
pointment of a High Commissioner for India." 

30 After sub-section (1) the following sub-section shall bo 

inserted. 

“(1a) a local Government may on behalf and in the 
name of the Secretary of State in Council raise money 
on the security of revenues allocated to it under this 
Act, and make proper assurances for that purpose, 
and rules made under this Act may provide for the 
conditions under which this power shall be exercisable " 
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In snh-section (2) “ sub-section (l) of this section ” shall 
bo substituted for this “ section.” 

31 Indian lo^o’slaturo ” shall 1)0 substituted for “Governor 

General in Legislative Council.” 

33 At the beginning of the section there shall be inserted 
“ Subject to the provisions of this Act and rules made 
thereunder.” 

35 This section shall bo omitted. 

‘)7 “ordinary ” in sub-sections (l) and (2) shall be omitted.^ 

In suh-scctio!! (2) for the words trom and including ‘ five 
or” to the end of the sub-section there shall be subs- 
tituted “such as ITis Majesty thinks tit to appoint.” 

In sub-sectioF) (3) “ at the time of their appointment ” 
shall bo omitted, after “Scotland” there shall bo 
inserted “or a ploador^^of a High Court,” lyid ton 
shall bo substituted for “ five. ’ 

In sub-section (iXfor “ penvon a]»pointed as ordinary mem- 
ber of rho council ” tboro shall bo su])stituted “ member 
oi the council (other than the Commander-in-Cliiet for 
the time ])ciiig of His Majesty’s forces in India).” 

At the end of the section the following now sub-section 
shall be inserted : — 

“ (5) Provision may be made by rules under this Act 
as to the iiualitications to bo reciuired in respect of the 
members of the Governor-Gcnerars Executive Council 
in any case where such provision is not made by the 
foregoing provisions of this section.” 

37 The following section shall be sulistituted for section thirty- 

seven : , . r TT- 

“37. If Commandor-in-Chief for the time being of 11 is 
Majesty’s forces in India is a member of the Governor- 
Goneral’s executive Council he shall, subject to the 
provisions of this Act, have rank and precedence in the 
•Council next after the Governor-General 

39 In sub-section (2) for “one ordinary ^ member of the 
Council” there shall be substituted one member of 
the Council (other than the Commander-in-Chief).” 

C 
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40 At the end of sub-section (l) there shall be inserted — “and 
when so signed shall not be called into question in any 
legal proceeding on the ground that they were not duly 
made by the Governor-General in Council.” 

42 For “ordinary member” there shall be substituted 

“member (other than the Commander-in-Chief).” 

45 At the beginning of the section there sliall be inserted 

Subject to the provisions of this Act and rules made 
thereunder.” 

46 The following sulvsoction shall bo substituted for sub-section 

( 2 ) 

“(2) The Governors of the said prcsidoncios nro appoint- 
ed by His Majesty by wairant under the Foyal sign 
Manual, and the Cio\crnor.s of the said ])]’iuinr:es shall 
bo so appointed alter consultation with the Governor- 
(Tcneial.” 

Ii] subsetion (3) “the Governors’ ])rovincos” shall be substi- 
tuted for “those Y>residencies ” and “\u’ovinoe” shall be 
substituted for presidency.” 

47 In sub-section (2) “One at least of them must be a person 

who at the time of his appointment has been” shall be sub- 
stituted for “Two at least of them must ])0 iiei’sons who 
at the time of their appointment have ))een.” 

The following sub-section shall bo substituted for sul)-seotion 
(3):-< 

“(3) Provision may bo made by rules under this Act as to 
the qualifications to bo required in respect of metnbers 
of the executive Council of the Governor of a province 
in any case wliere such provision is not made by the 
foregoing provisions of this section.” 

48 “province” shall be substituted for “presidency.” 

50(2) “province” shall bo substituted for “presidency.” 

53(1 ) For the words from the beginning down to “the Punjab 
and” (inclusive) there shall be su])stituted “The 
province of,” and the words “with or without an execu- 
tive Council” shall be omitted. 
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57 At the end of the section there shall be inserted ’‘an order 
made as afore-said shall not be called into question in any 
legal proceedings on the ground that it was not duly made 
by the Lieutenant-governor in Council 

b8 “Assam, the Central Provinces,'' shall be omitted. 

65 For “Goveriior-General in Legislative Council " there shall 
bo substituted “Indiaii Legislature. “ 

67 “either chainl)or of the Indian Legislature ’’ shall be substi- 

tuted for “the Council." 

At the end of sub-section (2) the following shall bo 
inserted — 

(i) regulating any provincial subject, or any part of a 
in’oviiicial subject, which has not been declared by 
rules under this Act to be subject to Legislation 
by the Indian Ijcgislature ; or 

(d) repealing or amending any Aot of a local Legisla- 
ture ; or 

(;/?) repealing or amending any Act or ordinance 
made ])y the Governor-General. 

(2 \) W here in either cham])er of the Indian iiOgisIa- 
t\irc any Bill has been introduced, or is proposed 
to 1)0 introduced, or any amendment to a Bill is 
moved, or proposed to be moved, the Governor- 
General may certify that, the Bill, or any clause of 
it, or tho amendment, atfects the safety or treujui- 
lity of Briti.sh India, or any part thereof, and may 
direct that no i>roceedings, or that no further 
]»roceedings, shall be taken by the chamber in 
relation to the Bill, clause, or amendment ; and 
ellect shall bo given to such direction." 

68 ‘-Bill" shall be sub^titutod for “Act" and “a Bill" for “and 

Act ; " “by both chambers of the Indian Legislature" 
shall be substituted for “at a mooting of (he Indian 
Legislative Council," and “whether ho was or was not 
present in Council at tho passing thereof" shall be omitted. 

“A Bill passed by both chambers of tho Indian Legislature 
shall not become an Act" shall be substituted for “An 
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Act of the (rovcrnor-Gcncrcil in LegisliUivo Council has 
not validity.” 

“in Council” shall bo inserted after “His majesty” and “to 
the Governor-General through the Secretary of State in 
Council” shall bo omitted. 

69 “Indian Legislature” shall be substituted for “Govcinor- 

in Legislative Council;” “in Council;” shall be inserted 
after “ITis Majesty” and “through the Secretary of State 
in Councir shall bo omitted. 

70 This section shall be omitted. 

71(2) “Indian Logi'^Iature” shall be substituted for Governor- 
General in Jjcgislative Council." 

72 “Indian Legislature” shall bo substituted for “Governor- 

Genoral in Legislative Council.” 

73 In sub-section (1) “a Governor or of" shall bo omitted and 

and of members nominated or olooted as hereinafter 
provided ” shall lie sul^slituled for “with the addition of 
of members iiomijiatefi or elected in aoeordaiioe with rules 
made under this Act.” 

in sub-section (3) “as hereinafter j^rovided” shall be sul)- 
stituted for “in accordance with rules made under this 
Act/) 

71 Tlii.*) section shall be omitted. 

75 This section shall bo omit tod. 

76 In sub-section (l) “sect ion” shall Ihj su1).sI itiiled for “Act” 

and tho following proviso shall be substituted foi tlie exis' 
ting proviso:-- 

“Provided that tho number of members so nominated or 
elected shall not, in tho case of tho lA'-gislative Council 
of a Lioutcnant-Govcriior, exceed one hundred.” 

In sub-section (2) “noii-otiicials” shall bo substituted for 
“persons not in the civil or military service of the Crown 
in India.” 

In sub-section (l) “Indian Legislature or the local legis- 
lature” shall be su})8titiitecl for “Governor-General in 
Legislative Council.” 
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78 The following jn-ovisioii shall be inserted at the beginning 
of sub-section (l): — 

‘ A Lieutenant-Governor or a Chief Commissioner who 
has a Legislative Council may appoint such times and 
places for holding the sessions of his legislative council 
as he thinks fit, and may also, by notification or other- 
wise, prorogue the Council, and any meeting of the 
Legislative council of a Lieutenant-Governor or a 
Chiof-Commissioner may be adjourned by the person 
presiding.” 

In su])-section (2) “in accordance with rules made under this 
Act” shall be omitted. 

For sub-section (3) the following sul)-scction shall be substi- 
tuted: — 

“(.']) AH ([uestion at a meeting of the Legislative Council 
of a Lieutenant-Governor or Chief Commissioner shall 
be determined by a majority of votes of the members 
[^resent other than the i.icutcnant-Govcrnor, Chief 
Commissioner, or presiding member, who shall, 
luvvover, have and exercise a casting ^otc in case of 
iiuMiuality of votes. 

(i) Subject to rules alb'cting the Council, there shall be 
freedom of speech in the Legislative Councils of Jdeu- 
t(Miant Goverjiors and Chief Commissioners. No person 
.sliall be liable to any proceedings in any court by reason 
of his speech or vote in those Councils or by reason of 
anything contained in any oilicial report of the procee- 
dings or those Councils,*^ 

TH H'his section shall l)c omitted. 

cS() in sub-section (1) after “lo. al liCgislalive Conneil,” there 
shall be inserted “(other than a Governor’s liCgislative 
Council).” 

Sub section (2)shall be omitted. 

Ill sub section (2) after “local Government” there shall he 
inserted “of a province other than a Governor’s province,” 
the word “Governor,” where it occurs immediately before 
the word “Lieutenant-Governor,” shall he omitted, and 
“Indian l^cgisliture’’ shall be substituted for “Go\ ernor* 
Uoiiend in Legislative Council.” 
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At the end of the section the following new sub-section shall 
be inserted; — 

“The local Government of any province (other than a 
Governor’s province) for which a local Legislative 
Council is hereafter constituded under this Act shall, 
before the first meeting of that Council, and with the 
sanction of the Governor-General in Council, make 
rules for the conduct of Legislative business in that 
Council (including rules for prescribing the mode of 
promulgation and authentication of laws passed by that 
council). 

(5) The local Legislature of any such province may, 
subject to the assent of the iheiitenant-Governor or 
Chief-Commissioner, alter the rules for the conduct of 
Legislative business in the local Council (including 
rules prescribing the mode of promulgation and 
authentication of laws passed by the Council) but any 
alteration so made may be disallowed by the Governor 
in Council, and if so disallowed shall have no cfiect.” 

81 Throughout sub-sections(l) and (2) and in sub-section (3) 

where it first occurs, for “Act,’’ there shall bo substi- 
tuted “Bill” and in sub-section (l) “by” shall bo substi- 
tuted for “at a meeting of.” 

For “an Act” there shall be substituted “a Bill” and for 
“has no effect” there shall bo substituted “shall not 
become an Act.” 

82 For “any such Act” where those words occur for tljo first 

and third times, there shall l)o su])stituted “an Act” and 
for those words where they occur for the scoiid time there 
shall bo substituted “the Act.” 

In sub-section (1) after “His Majesty” there shall be in 
“Council” and the words through the Secretary of 8tato 
in Council shall be omitted, 

83 This section shall bo omitted. 

84 “an Act of the Indian legislature” shall bo su])stitiited for 

“a law made by the Governor-General in Legislative 
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Councir' and “non-official members’’ shall bo substituted 
for “members not holding ofiice under the Crown in 
India.” 

In paragraph (c) “an Act of” shall be substituted for “a 
law made by.’^ 

8G In sub-sectioii(l) “ordinary” shall be omitted, and after the 
w'ords ‘ Kxociilivc Council” wdiero tliey first occur there 
shall be inserted the w'ords “(other than tlio Commander- 
in-Chiof).” 

87 “ordinary” shall be omitted and’after “Governor-General,” 
where it occurs for the second time, there shall be inserted 
“other than the Commender-in-cliief).” 

89 In siib-s<^ction (l) for “ordinary member of the Council” 

where it occurs for the second time, there shall be substi- 

. tilted “memlier of the council (other than the Commander- 
in-Chief).” 

90 In sub-section (l) after “Governor” there shall bo inserted 

“of a presidency.” 

In sub-section (4) ‘ordinary’ shall be omitted, and after, 
“executive council” there shall be inserted “(other than 
the Commandor-in-Chief).” 

92 “a member,” shall be substituted for “an ordinary member” 
and for “any ordinary member,” and after “executive 
council of the Governor-General” there shall be inserted 
“(other than the Commander-in-chief)” 

In sub-section (r))(a) “under this Act” shall be omitted. 

93 (1) “either chamber of the Indian legislature” shall be subs- 

tituted for “the Indian Legislative Council.” 

95 Before “offices” wherever that w’ord occurs before “Officers” 
and before “promotions” where it occurs for the second 
time, there shall be inserted “military.” 

97 “Section 9G A of this Act” shall be substituted for “the 
foregoing section.” 

110 In sub-section (1) after “Governor or Lieutenaut-Govornor” 
there shall bo inserted “and minister ap{)ointed under 
this Act,” 
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124 In sub-scclion (4) after “Lieutenant-Governor’^ where 
it secondly occurs, there shall be inserted “or being 
a minister appointed under this Act.” 

131 “Indian legislature” shall bo substituted for “Governor- 
General in Legislative Council.” 

134(4)The following paragraph shall bo substituted for paragraph 
(4):~ 

“(4) “Local Government” moans, in the case of a 
Governor’s province, Governor in Council or ‘the 
Governor acting with ministers (as the case may 
require), and, in the case of a piwinco other than a 
Governor’s province, a Lieutenant-Governor in Council, 
Lieutenant-Governor or Chief Commissioner. 

“Local Legislative Council” includes the Legislative 
Council in any Governor’s province, and any other 
Legislative Council constituted in accordance with this 
Act. 

“Local Legislature” means, in the case of a Governor’s 
province, the Governor and the i legislative council of 
the province, and, in the case of any other province, the 
Lieutenant-Governor or Chief Commissioner in Legisla- 
tive council.” 

135 The following section shall bo substituted for section 135: — 
“135. This Act may bo cited as the Government of 
India Act.” 

Second The following Schedule shall be substituted for the Second 
Schedule Schedule: — 


SECOND SCHEDULE. 

Official Salaries, etc. 

Officer. Maximum Annual Salary. 

Governor-General of India . . Two hundred and fifty- 

six thousand rupees. 

Governor of Bengal, Madras, One hundred and twenty- 
Borabay and the United-Provinces, eight thousand rupees. 
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Commander-in-Chief of His 
Majesty’s forces in India. 
Governor of the Punjab 
Bihar and Orissa- 
Governor of the Central 
Provinces. 

Governor of Assam 
Lieutenant-Governor 
Member of the Governor 
General’s executive Council 
(other than the Commander- 
in-Chief). 

Member of the executive 
Council of the Governor of 
Bengal, Madras, Bombay, 
and the United Provinces. 
Member of the executive 
Council of the Governor of 
the Punjab and Bihar and 
Orissa. 

Member of the executive 
Council of the Governor of 
the Central Provinces. 
Member of the executive 
Council of the Governor 
of Assam. 


One hundred thousand rupees. 

One hundred thousand rupees. 

Seventy- two thousand rupees. 

Sixty-six thousand rupees. 
One hundred thousand rupees. 
Eighty thousand rupees. 

Sixtyfour thousand rupees. 

Sixty thousand rupees. 

Forty-eight thousand rupees. 
Forty-two thousand rupees. 


Third The following Schedule shall be substituted for the third 
Schedule Schedule”^ — 


THIRD SCHEDULE, 

Opkicks reserved to the Indian Civil Service. 

A. — Offices under the Governor- General in Council 

1. The offices of secretary, joint Secretary, and deputy 
secretary in every department except the Army, Marine,' 
Education, Foreign, Political, and Public Works Depart- 
ments: Provided that if the office of secretary or deputy 
secretary in the Legislative Department is filled from 

* Section 98. 
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among the members of the Indian Civil Service, then the 
office of deputy secretary or secretary in that department, 
as the case may be, need not be so filled. 

2. Three offices of Accountants General. 

B. — Offire.^ in the provinces which were liionii in the year ISfil 
as liegulation Provinces,^' 

The following offices, namely • — 

1. Member of the Board of Revenue. 

2. Financial Commissioner. 

3. Commissioner of Revenue. 

4. Commissioner of Customs. 

5. Opium Agent. 

0. Secretary in every department except the Rulilic 
Works or Marino Department. 

7. Secretary to the Board of Revenue. 

8. District or sessions judge. 

9. Additional district or sessions judge. 

10. District magistrate. 

11. Collector of Revenue or Chief Revenue oflioer of 
a district. 

Fifth “Indian legislature'^ shall be substituted in the heatling 
Schedule for “Governor-General in legislative Council.” 


Part III. 

Section 

of ITow dealt with. 

Act. 

Ifi To be omitted. 

42 “and signifies his intended absence to the Council” shall be 
omitted. 

45 (2)To be omitted. 

51 “and signifies his intended absence to the Councir’ and 
“civil” shall be omitted. 

Note. — I n parts I and II of the Socond Schedule to this Acf references to 
any word or expression in any provision of tlie principal Aet or Miis Act apply, 
unless the contrary is statcnl tc that word or expression vvhert‘ver the word or 
tlpressiott occurs in that provision. 
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54 (2)To be omitted. 

55 (l) In paragraph (i) after “illness or otherwise’^ there 

shall be inserted “and for supplying a vacancy until it 
is permanently filled. 

i>5 In sub-section (1) (r/) “airmen’’ shall be inserted after 
“soldiers” and “or the Air Force Act” shall be inserted 
after “the Army Act.” 

In sub-section (2) (i) “the Air Force Act” shall be inserted 
after “the Army Act.” 

07 “na\’!il, or air” shall be substituted for “orna\aI.” 

73 (2)To be omitted. 

81 In sub-section *(l) “whether he was or was not present in 

Council at the passing of the Act” shall be omitted. 

85 The following proviso shall be inserted at the end of sub-sec- 
tion (3) : — 

“F^rovided that nothing in this sub section shall apply to 
the allowances or other forms of profit and advantage 
which may have been sanctioned for such persons by 
the Secretary of State in council.” 

87 For “subject to the foregoing provisions of this Act as to 
leave of absence” there shall be substituted ‘ save in 
the case of absence on .special duty or on leave under a 
medical certificate.’' 

After “council of a governoi-" there shall be inserted or 
of a lieutenant-governor.” 

8«8 To be omitted. 

89 “entitled under a conditional appointment to succeed to 

the office of Governor-General, or’’ and “absolutely” 
shall ho omitted, and for “that office” there sliall be 
substituted “the office of Governor-General.” 

90 In sub-section (l) “conditional or other” shall be omitted. 

In sub- section (3) for “this Act” there shall be substituted 
“section eightynine of this Act,” and “respecting the 
as.sumption of the office by a person conditionally appoint- 
ed to succeed thereto” shall he omitted. 
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In sub-section (4) conditional or other’’ shall be omitted. 

91 In sub-section (l) ‘conditional or other” shall be omitted. 

92 In sub-section (l) “conditional or other” shall be omitted. 

In sub-section (3) “then, if any person has been condi- 
tionally appointed to succeed to his office and is on the 
spot, the place of that member shall be supplied by that 
person, and if no person conditionally appointed to suc- 
ceed to the office is on the spot” shall be omitted. 

In sub-section (4) “conditionally or” shall be omitted. 

115 At the end of sub-section (l) the following shall be inser- 
ted: — 

“His Majesty may also by letters patent make such pro- 
vision as may be deemed expedient for the exercise of 
the episcopal functions and ecclesiastical jurisdiction 
of the bishop during a vacancy of any of the said sees 
or the absence of the bishop thereof” 

At the end of sub-section (2) the following shall bo inser- 
ted : — 

“and as metropolitan shall have, enjoy, and exercise such 
ecclesiastical jurisdiction and functions as His Majesty 
may by letters patent direct. His Majesty may also 
by letters patent make such provision as may be deemed 
expedient for the exercise of such jurisdiction and 
functions during a vacancy of the See of Calcutta or 
the absence of the bishop.” 

118 In sub-section (1) “and archdeacons” shall be omitted, 
and after “letters patent” there shall be inserted “and 
the archdeacons of those dioceses by their respective 
diocesan bishops.” 



Financial Relations Committee 

The following is the full text of the report ; — 

Chapter I. — Preliminary. 

As a preliminary to constitutional reforms, the authors of the 
Montiv^ju-Chelmsford lie port urged the importance of a complete 
separation between the tinaiices of the Centi’al Government in India 
and lliose of the various Provincial governments. To this end they 
outlined the scheme described in Chapter virr of their report. It 
abrogates the present system by which certain of the main heads of 
revenue and expenditure are divided between the central and tlie 
l)rovihcial exche(iuers : some of these it hands over wholly to th.e 
Ceiitral Government, others wholly to the jirovinces. Inasmuch, 
bowov(;r, as t)y this rearrangement the Government of India will lose 
lieavily Gie scheme proposes to com})ensato them, to such extent 
as may be necessary, to prevent a deficit in their own budget, by 
contributions irom tlie provinces : and the jiower to levy such 
contributions is taken in section I (2) of the Government of India 
Act, 191b. 

2. In assessing this levy the authors of the report met with a 
serious obstacle in the disjiarity which already exists between local 
Governments in the pitch of theii revenues and the scale of tlieir 
expenditure, a disparity deep rooted in the economic )iosition of the 
diflercnt provinces, their rcveniui history and the tale of their oft- 
revised financial arrangements with the Central Government. For 
this iiK'quality of luirdens the authors of the report found no remedy 
in the several alternative methods of fixing the provincial contrilui- 
tions which they examined. Their ultimate choice fell upon an 
assessment in the ratio of the gross surplus which they estimated that 
each province would enjoy under the new allocation of resources. In 
I'ecognitiou of the admitted fact that this method would largely 
affirm existing inequalities, they advised that the w'hole question 
should he re-investigated by the statutory commission after ten years’ 
working. 

3. The Government of India, in expressing their views on the 
scheme, pressed for an earlier treatment of the matter — vide para- 
graph 01, of their despatch of the 5th Marth 1919. They described 

7 
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the feeling which had been aroused against the prima facie injustice 
of the exemplar figures given in the report. They urged that any 
such settlement should be recognised as temporary and provisional, 
and that steps be taken as soon as possible to fix a standard and 

equitable scale of contributions towards which the provinces 

will be required to work by stages, as a condition of the new arrange- 
ments.'^ They proposed the appointment of a Committee on Finan- 
ci.il "Relations to advise on the subject. This recommendation was 
acce])ted and endorsed by the Joint Select Comn\i(tee of Parliament 
which sat on the Reform Bill. AVe were accoidingly a])pointed by 
the Secretary of State, and given the following terms of i*efcrcnce 
To advise on — 

{it) the contributions to be paid by the various provinces to the 
Central Government for the financial year 1921-*J2 ; 

{h) the modifications to be made in the proMiicial contribution 
thereafter with a view to their e<[uitable distiabution until tliert* 
ceases to be an all India deficit ; 

('') the future financing of the provincial l()an accounts and : 

(J) whether the (b'^vernmont of ]k)mbay should !*(‘‘ain any 
share of the ivvonue derived from inriuno lax. 

Clause (d) ok these instructions was a latter adilition made at 
the, instanci^ of the (bjvernmenl of ik')inbay, and was not communi- 
catcd to us until we had conqiletcd onr consultations with -^eveiMl ok 
the larger provinces. 

[. Wc formally opened our impury at Delhi on the bth Fol)" 
ruary 1920. We then visitial in turn Allahabad, Patna, Calcutta, 
Rangoon, Madras, Bombay and f>ah()rc. Prcsuirc or time compelled 
ns to ask that the consideration of the cases of AssaTu and the (kuitral 
Ih’ovinces should be undertaken at Cahnilta and Bombay, ri'spee- 
ti\(d.\ , and w'C are indidited to the two Child Commissiniu'rs for 
meeting us in this reiiue.st at some inconvonioneo to 1 hemseh e‘'. Our 
procedure was to discuss the subjects of our imiuiry in oaidi ]»rovinee 
with the Member of the Fxeeutive Coiineil wdio hoMs the financial 
])ortfolio, or, in proxinees where there is no Couiuud, w ith the vSecre- 
tary in charge of the Financial Department, and with such other 
otficials as those gentlemen introduced. Sir Nicholas Beat.son-Bell, 
the Chief Commissioner of As.sam, ])rosentcd the case of his province 
in person. After taking the otlieial evidence we met these momhers 
of the Finance Committee of the provincial legislature w’ho were 
ready to favour us with their views. AYe finally received such 
members of the general public or representatives of public bodies as 
oTered themselves for examination. In most cases we had informal 
consultations with the Head of the Province ; and the local Govern- 
ment of Bombay as a whole accorded us two interviews. 
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Chapter 11 — the Government of India’s Deficit 

5. Ill order to eftect the desired separation of central from 
provincial finance, the Monta;?u-Chelmsford Report (paragraph 
proteoses that the central exchequer should receive the whole of the 
Income-tax and the revenue from General Stamps ; and that the 
provinces should retain the entire receipts from Land Revenue, 
Irrigation, Excise and Judicial Stamps, while they should be wholly 
responsible for the corresponding charges and for all expenditure in 
connection with famine. We read the Joint Select Committee of 
Rarliament as approving this redistribution, and we considered 
that it would be outside our duty to advise any alteration of the 
scheme in the respect unless we found the strongest reason for a 
change. The argument addressed to us on this liranch of the suliject 
have related mainly to Income-tax and General Stamps. Certain 
local Governments have remonstrated against losing a share in those 
two ho.uis, and tlie plea for making the whole or at least one half, 
of the income tax roceii)ts a provincial asset was pressed with special 
earnestness in Bombay. (Jider our instructions we have to report 
on the point for that presidency, but we have foinid it difficult 
to treat the issue as applicable to one i)ro\iiu'e only. J’he grounds 
of the Boinl):iy claim arc common to all province^, and more 
especially to those in which large commercial ai:d Industrial activities 
arc centrcfl. 

(). The ba^ic objection to the transfer oi Income lax i^ that 
the pro\incos will thus be deprived of any share in head of revenue 
which has recently shown a remarkable caiiacity lor expansion, 
while they are Icit to finance tludr ra]hdly growing administrative 
ncetls with heads of revenue in which the increase is slow ur 
pro])loniatical. Jlovv far the remarkable growtli of tlio income-tax 
rccciptsin late years has ])0on stimulated by war conditions, w’c have 
not attem])lcd to estimate ; but wo arc assuicd that largo improve- 
ments are being made in the assessment stall and in tlieir methods, 
and that a ra[)i(i and ('ontinuous growth in the i^'furn maybe 
counted u])on. Several laical Governments urge that the 3 ield 
from income-tax is the only direct contribution to their puldic 
revenue whicli is made by tlio industrial wealth of tlnnr province, 
and Governments, wliioh administer great mercantile and manu- 
facturing centres like Calcutta and Bombay, claim special consider- 
ation for tb.e heavy expenditure in which those centres involve 
them. To these argumciils Gio Bondiay Government added their 
apprehension that a time may come when a local Government may 
not be anxious to direct, or its officers zealous to enforce, the 
collection of a tax which bring no grist to the provincial mill. This 
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last contention was put forcibly ; but we presume that the Govern- 
ment of India will not be powerless to require the fulfilment 
by a provincial Government of its obligations under the new 
constitution, and that public service will not be revised in carrying 
out public duties with which they can be charged by law. 

7. We doubt if it will be possible permanently to exclude 
Local Governments from some form of direct taxation upon the 
industrial and commercial earnings of their people : and wo 
recognise the natural anxiety of- provinces to retain a share in a 
rapidly improving head of re venue. But, so far as the income-tax is 
concerned, we see no reasons to vary the scheme of the Keport. Wo 
accept as valid the arguments given by its authors (paragraph 203) ; 
indeed, the second of these arguments seems to us capable of 
further extension in the case of public companies with share-holders 
scattered over India and elsewhere. We advise, therefore, that 
the whole of the income-tax \»rocecds be credited to the Central 
Government. Their needs in the near future are likely to be quite 
as great and to develop quite as rapidbq as those of the provinces ; 
while we do not apprehend that the richer provinces, such 
as Bombay, will be seriously handicapped in the administration of 
their own finances. We append, and shall allude to them hereafter, 
some figures which indicate that several of the provinces, and 
Bombay in particular, may look for reasonable elasticity in their 
revenues apart from the income-tax — an elasticity which will in 
most cases bo encouraged by judicious capital outlay. 

Percentage of growth in the Last Eight Years 


(1912-13 to Budget 1920-21) 

Unde the Proposed Provincial Heads. 

Land LvM'iiur 

All 

J*r()\inccs. 

KxcibO. 

O-^TUTal 

and oth^r 

SttllMpb. 

1*1*0 vmoMl 
lU'fldb 

I’lovmoiul 

lU'.'ldb. 

Madras 

70-21 

63-22 

1 1 66 

29-06 

Bombay 

102-57 

119-31 

32-00 

52-43 

Boi'gal 

35-91 

69-49 

13-52 

22-30 

United Provinct's. 

43-70 

45-75 

17-13 

23-82 

Panjab 

106-7S 

73-73 

26-86 

34-88 

Burma 

3G-15 

26-62 

33-52 

33-65 

Bihar and Orissa 

24-20 

55-29 

4-53 

11-20 

Central Provinces 

49-00 

48-25 

26-30 

33-18 

Assam 

All the nine 

44-26 

22-22 

20*60 

2S-00 

Provinces. ... 

62-27 

09 '2 4 

20*98 

aO'is 
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8, The case of General Stamps is somewhat ditferent. We 
have approached it, in the first instance, from the point of view of 
the poorer Provinces. ’ Some of these, it seems clear, would start 
with little or no surplus revenue under the allocation of resources 
proposed in the report ; and this would be both a misfortune in 
itself and at variance with what we believe to be the intention, if 
not the implied promise, of the report. No remedy suggests itself 
except some extension of the schedule of provincial heads ; doles 
and tempor.uy assistance would be inconsistent with the whole 
policy. In this view, and also because it will greatly facilitate our 
initial distribution of the central deficit, we advise that General 
Stamps be made a provincial head throughout. The arguments in 
the report for crediti])g it to the Central Government have not the 
same force as in the case of income-tax. Wo are not disposed to see 
gra\o disadvantage in ditferent rates of stamp duty in ditferent 
provinces, at least on some of the transactions for which duty has 
to be i^aid ; and any uniformity which may bo decided to be 
essential can always bo secured ])y central legislation. Moreover, 
in this part of the arrangements, there is still the taint of a 
divided head, for Generr.l and Judicial Stamps are controlled by the 
same agency, and there is a good deal of miscellaneous work and 
outlay common to both. To make the whole of the Stamp revenue 
provincial would secure a genuine and complete separation of 
resources ; and we trust that the reasons for this course will outweigh 
I ho only consideration on the other side, to wit, the extent 
to which the doticit in the all India budget will thereby be 
increased. 

ik J'hal deficit we accept, subject to certain arithmetical 
adjustments dcsrri]»cd below, as amounting in the year 1921.22 to 10 
ororcs, composed of the G crores previously estimated by the Govern- 
ment of Indi.i ]>lus f crores for tlio loss of General stamps which 
we proi^ose. ^^’o ha\ e carefully ex.imim'd the basis of this calcula- 
tion. (dearly, we have )a> anthomy to criticise the military and 
financial ])oliey on which it k> largely rests ; and wo have restricted 
ourselves to a seiutii'.y of the budget arrangements of the Govern 
merit of India, jiast and present, and of the normal growth of 
their revenue and expenditure. Factors of great uncertainty, — 
the needs of India’s defence, her tariiF policy and the future of 
exchange among others, — complicate the estimate, but we are 
satisfied that, the Go\eniment of India have made reasonable 
allowance for those considerations in their forecast of the immediate 
financial future. On our tour in the provinces, it has lieou pressed 
upon us tbat the Government of India ought to meet their own- 
deficit by special taxation, and a high protectite tariff baa 
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frequently been mentioned to us as an easy solution oC the problem. 
On this latter question we naturally express no opinion : l)ut we 
cannot see that the Government ot India wbuld have any justi- 
fication in imposing special taxation to make good their initial 
shortage of revenue, at a time when the shortage in question will 
be more than counterbalanced by the additional resources enjoyed 
by local Government. As we have said, theretore, we accept the 
estimate of the normal deficit for the first year of the new 
constitution. We cannot conceal from ourselves the disadvantages 
in ordinary circumstances of a system of provincial contributions 
and we anticipate that the Government of India will direct its 
financial policy towards reducing those contributions with responsible 
rapidity, and their ultimate cessation. We recognise that it would 
be imprudent on the part of the Central Government to give any 
guarantee of the precise pace of reduction ; but we think tliat a 
formal enunciation of the general policy would go some way to 
allay apprehensions which have been expressed to us. Sucli a 
policy would clearly be subject to the important reservation 
mentioned in the report, by which the Centra.1 Government must 
remain empowered to levy special contribuiions, by way of temporary 
loan or otherwise, from the provinccft in the event ot any crisis of 
first importance. 

10. In arriving at the figure wliicli has actually to be distri- 
buted over the Provinces we liave had to make certain adjustments. 
One of these is special and local, and we may dispose of it at once 
on the clear understanding that our troatpient of the matter is 
entirely subject to the approval of the (jovornment of India. It 
relates to the incidence of the cost of the military ])olicc force in 
Burma. The Government of the province, we unc](5rstaiid, is discus- 
sing the point with the Government of India ; and their v iew, as 
expressed to us, is that (>8 percent of the expenditure on the force 
is incurred for further defence and ought to bo deficit to the central 
\)Ower. The figures originally before us had suggested a division 
of the cost of the force equally ]) 0 tween the Governnioiil of India 
and Burma, but the Local Government now pi*essos for more 
generous treatment and estimates tli.-xt the share of the outlay on the 
military police which is equitably chargeable to the province is only 
1742 lakhs against the 3L5<S lakhs whi h liad ))ecn taken in an earlier 
calculation. Subject to the assent of the Government of India, we 
have provisionally accepted this view ; and wo are reducing the 
provincial exi)enditurc accordingly, and making an C(jiiivalent addi- 
tion to the charges, and thus to the deficit, of the ('Central Govern- 
ment. The main adjustments that have boon suggested however, 
gire concerned with the payment of pensions. At present the Central 
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Goveriimoiit is debited Avitli all civil pensions drawn outside India 
whether the peiisioner has served in a province or in an imperial 
department, and no debit is raised against the provinces concerned. 
On the other hand, pensioners whose service has been under the 
Central Government are ]>aid by the province in which they reside, 
which received nothing in recoupment. It has been suggested that 
pensions paid outside India ought to be debited to the provinces 
when they are ]'aid to ])rovincial servants and simultaneously that 
the Government of India should relieve the provinces by paying their 
own pensioners. So far as the future is concerned, the propriety of 
this change is beyond ([uestion. Doubts, however, occured to us 
vegai’ding (‘xisling payments. Exchange ccmplications and difficul- 
ties of exact alloeation interfere with ])recision ; while other and 
more general considerations point on the whole to the advisability 
of retaining on the books ot the Central and PnAincial Governments 
res])ecti vely the ])ensions for which they are at present responsible. 
‘W’e advise, thoref(.ro, that th(‘ readjustments of debits should take 
l»laee only for i^ensions sanctioned on or alter the 1st April 1921, 
aaid tliat pensions diawm before that date sliould be alhnved to 
work thomselxes off on the ju’csent footing ; tliis arrangement ])eing 
definitely made a feature in the financial settlement. We may note 
iiieid(‘ntally witlj reference to a ])oint raised by the Pai'jab, that 
iiiees have no claim on any annuity fund in respect of those 
members of the Indian Civil Service from wdiose pay a 4 per cent 
deduction has until reeinitly heon made under the general rules in the 
Civil SiMaie-' b%'g\dation'^. Thc're is in fact no ejinnity fund in sucli 
cases, and the dediiction lias simply lapsed to ]»rovin(ial revenues. 
The result of our reeoimuendation.s in this matter is that it does ia;)t 
necessitate any imimnliate change in the alblndia deticit , the net 
growth of their ])ension liabiliti<'s in future is .i relativ oly small 
mattei* for which the provinces may be leit to make piovision with- 
out s])eeial assistance. 4'h<' last adjustmetit. to be made is 
on account of leave allowances drawn outside India. Thrfc 

are paid at i»resent in the same way as pensions drawn outside 
India, in future they ought certainly to be debited to 
the iwovince.s ecuieerned. 1'he normal liability on this account 
can approximately bo calculated and the Secretary of State 
has given us a figure of £311,000 for the nine provinces affected 
by our emiuiry. We have converted this at two shillings to the 
rupee, distributed the liability among the ]>roviTices and subtracted 
31 TO lakhs from the Imperial charges and deficit. The latter 
thus works out to 10 crorcs plus 14TG lakhs for the Burma 

Military police minus 31 TO lakhs for leave allowances; 983*0() 
lakhs net. 
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Chapter HI. — The Initial Contributions. 

11. We can now proceed to fix the ratio in which each of the 
nine provinces should contribute to this figure of 983 lakhs in the 
year 1921-22. It will clear the ground to state at the outset a 
limiting consideration by which we have felt ourselves bound. 
This is an obligation to leave each province with a reasonable 
working surplus — a surplus which we should prefer to calculate 
so far as possible, with some relation to the general financial position 
of the province and the more imminent claims upon its resources. 
From the preliminary enquiry conducted at Simla in October last, it 
is apparent that in certain provinces no surplus at all and in others 
no adequate surplus, would have been possible without provif.ciab’- 
sation of the revenue from General stamps and our task v/ould thus 
in our judgement have been futile, l.ooked at somewhat 
differently, the limit we have imposed on ourselves is that in no 
case may a contribution be such as would force the province to 
embark on new 1 axation ad Aor, which to our minds would bo an 
unthinkable sequel to a purely administrative rearrargenient of 
abundant general resources. This limit, however, obvious as it is, 
makes it inevitable that the initial contributions should be in some 
measure arbitrary, dictated by the existing financial i)o.sition of each 
province and not by any equitable standard such as its capacity to 
pay. Whatever standard ratio of contributions we might advise, — 
and a subsequent chapter will narrate our proposal in that direction, 
— it would have, were it to be applied immediately, the effect of 
starting some provinces on their new career with deficit, and we 
have thus to accept some measure of transition. 

12. We have no>v to explain our reasons for suggesting a 
departure from the basis of irdtial contribution proposed in the 
Montrjgue-Chelmsford report. We are aware that that basis was not 
lightly adopted, and only after consideration ot various alternative 
basis, ^ — population, provincial, revenue or expenditure, and the like 
— which for one reason or another were thought inapplicable io 
existing conditions. The basis of realised surplus was finally accept- 
ed partly because of the difficulty of finding a nreferablo alternative, 
partly because at all events it did not add to, though it continued, 
existing disparities of contribution That it Las been freely criticised 
in evidence before us as unequitable is certainly not fatal to it, for 
indeed every initial basis that can be suggested is open to some such 
criticism, but examination has revealed some objections to it which 
weigh with us. 

13. Obviously if any inequalities of contribution exist, the 
basis chosen tends to stereotype them while by disclosing them it 
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i*enders them more difficult t6 justify ; for each province is now able 
to see more clearly than under the former system its relative 
contribution to the purse of the Government of India. While actual 
deficits appear, as has been said, in some provinces, others complain 
that their apparent surplus, if rightly understood, makes a real 
deficit. The prospect of arriving at any accepted figures as a basis 
appears remote. UHiile the figures of the vSimla Conference as to 
normal provincial revenue are accepted with minor modifications of 
detail, the estimates of normal expenditure in each province are 
strongly contested. How much of the expenditure held over during 
the war, are clearly imminent if not already sanctioned and ought to 
be included in the calculation of normal expenditure ? Where is the 
dividing line to ])e drawn between expenditure essential in the 
immediate future and expenditure foreseen as a future commitment? 
Ought a pro\ince to ]»o penalised by an increase of its contribution 
for strict adhesion to economy during the war while another 
province, which had increased its expenditure more freely is 
rewarded by a reduced contribution'^ Is adecpiate allowance made 
for the special conditions of a largely undeveloped province like 
Burma, or tor the circumstances of a receidly established province 
like Behar and (Jrissa whieli claims that it has never received from 
its start resources adequate to its needs ? Ko satisfactory results 
seemed likely to be reached by our attempting to act as a court of 
at»peal in contentions of this kind. Moreover the artificial and 
temporary nature ot the liasis cannot lie overlooked. It is too much 
determined by mere accidents of budgotting in spite of attempts to 
clear away abnormalities of expenditure. But even if a norma! 
surplus can be agreed at the moment, it tends 1o he obscured or to 
disappcai in the budgets of succeeding years. How could a contribu- 
tion be levied in later years on the basis of a so-called normal surplus 
which did doulitless once exist and might he said to be implied in 
the economic life of the province, but which in fact had disappeared 
to 1)0 replaced by a totally different surplus or perhaps by a deficit? 
The best argumeiit for the basis of realised surplus was that, when 
originally recommended, it did recognise existing facts, that it 
appeared to leave all the provinces collectively with improved 
finances and each individual province with a surplus, and that it 
proceeded upon the principle of creating the minimum of financial 
disturbance in intioduoing the Reforms scheme. 

14. But these advantages can be secured by another solution, 
which after careful consideration we think is less open to question. 
It must be noted that even if the original classification of sources of 
revenue in the Montagu-Chelmaford report is strictly adhered to, 
each one of the provinces gains something in revenue, while some 
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gain very substantially in consequenciB of the introduction of the 
Eeform scheme. If our recommendation as to General Stamps is 
accepted, the net increase in the total income of all the provinces 
taken together works out at 1850 lakhs. These additional resources 
represent \vhat the central Government loses and the provinces gain 
under the redistribution. Some parts of them the former may 
reasonably retain and latter forego, so long as contributions to the 
central Government remain necessary. Even those provinces which 
were found at the Simla Conference to be in deficit secured some 
improvement in their revenues under the original classification, 
an improvement which will of course bo increased ])y the 
addition of General Stamps, It has been urged upon us that 
this increased spending power will in fact be swallowed up 
by the higher cost of administration, ‘by improvement of old 
services, or by inauguration of new. At this stage, however, we are 
considering merely the revenue side of the account. These future 
liabilities would have had to be faced by each province, if no 
Eeforms Scheme had come. Each province is the liotter able lo face 
them by reason of the additional resources it has secured. Tlu're is 
the advantage that the figures of normal revenue laid down at the 
Simla Conference, have been submitted to Local Go^ornmonls, and 
with minor amendments, which we have boon able to acco])t, are 
agreed as arithmetically correct. We proiiose, subject to the 
limiting consideration referred to in paragragh II, to assess the 
initial contribution on this increase of spending ])Ower in the 
provinces. The proposal has the merit of proceeding on the linos of 
minimum disturbance of the Financial position in each province. It 
will enable us to comply with the reiiuirements of Kaviig each 
])roviiico with a surplus, and of inaugurating the new Councils 
without the necessity of resort to fresh taxation. 

15. It is of importance to realise the nature of this transactiop. 
In the first place it implies no judgment on the merits of previous 
financial settlements with any province. The increase in ro venues 
comes to the provinces as a windfall, or as *1 byc-prodnct of a 
constitutional change. It is not due as financial settlements have 
been in the past to consideration of the financial neijdvS of individual 
provinces. It cannot properly be quoted as an admission of financial 
iiicciualities or as an act of tardy justice to the i>rovinccs that gain 
by it. Clearly it has come from political and not primarily from 
financial motives. It originates in the desire to secure a greater 
measure of devolution in the provinces, and in the endeavour to 
draw for this purpose a defensible line of financial partition between 
local Governments and the Government of India. While we 
consider that a windfall of this nature affords a tuitable basis for 
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initial contributions by tho provinces it is not surprising to find that 
its application requires some modifications in view of individual 
circumstances. 

Secondly, on this basis tho system of contribution appears 
ill a less invidious light. The Central Government in the course 
of a political reconstruction gives to each of tho local Govcrii- 
monts some, and to some local Governments a very considerable, 
increase of spending power. Finding itself in a deficit as tho 
result of this re-construction, it withholds from each province 
a certain proportion of tho increased resources which it is 
intended that the province should eventually obtain. Tho 
Central Government does not come in as raiding the hard-won 
surplus of a province, nor ought tho Central Government to 
be represented, if our proposal bo accepted, as the pensioner of the 
provinces. It can liardly be contended that a province, which has 
at all events decidedly improved its finances as a result of the 
change, has valid ground of complaint, if it docs not obtain 
immediately the full increment which it may subsequently realise. 
In the cases of tho provinces that gain most, it would hardly be 
possible for any such province to spend in the first year tho whole 
of its suddenly increased resources ; and if it were possible, it would 
be financially undosiral^le. We think therefore that this basis 
alTords less scope for controversy and may be accepted as ])o1h 
more logical and more e<iuitable than the Montagu-Chclmsford 
Keport, 

1(). A detailed calculation (of which copies are being handed to 
the (iovernmont of India) has accordingly been made to ascertain the 
net additional revenues with wliich each ])rovincc will bo endowed 
by tho new allocation of resources. Stvirting on the assumption 
tliat our ju’oposal about General Stamps will ])0 adopted, we ba\o 
worked on the of moral income whicli were arcepted at tho 

Simla Conference and on figures similarly accepted when we came 
to tabulate lbe expenditure which will be transferred to and fi’om 
provinces. We took the ealcidations witli us on tour, discussed 
them wit.h the oilicials of each pro\inco, and made several correction 
at their instance. The figures of increased spending power on which 
wo ultimately acted may be regarded as agreed figures. Certain 
provinces urged that they are unduly favourable to our argiiineiit, 
as the groat rise this year in the income-tax receipts moans a 
correspondingly greater loss to local Governments when they cease 
to enioy a sliaro of those receipts. Provision however clearly 
demands that all our standard sliould bo based on figures for the 
same years ; and there would bo advantage in elaborating a series 
gf normal statistics ditferent from those which specifically prepared 
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to assist us in our eiuiuiry. We were also pressed to make allow- 
ances for schemes of future expenditure to which special importance 
was attached ; but to this we have been unable to accede as it 
is not our task to make budget fore-cast. 

17. Having arrived in the manner indicated at the extra 
spending power which will accrue to each province, we first consider- 
ed the possibility of securing the All-India deficit ])y an even rate 
on all the provincial figures. So far-reaching, however, is the 
disparity in the financial strength of the provinces that even this 
apparently equitable arrangement would in some cases have caused 
hardship. The extreme case would 1)0 that of a province which has 
been depending largely on doles from the central cxchetiucr ; and 
difficulty arises wherever the j)rovincial revenues arc so pinched 
that the new resources have had to he seriously discounted to 
provide for the normal expenditure. Wc have therefore had to 
consider each province on its merits, relying both on the abundant 
statistical information which was placed at our disposal and on the 
insight which we gained into the general situation by our local 
consultations with the best expert opinion. Our rceominondatioi’s 
may be conveniently set out in the following slalemenl, which 
explains itself when road with the succeeding paragraphs : — 


[In Lakus] 


hiCrcaS' d sp; 

„ . uiuU'r new 

rrovjnce. ol 

rovc'UU'js. 

( ’o!d 1 -Id ;'s 

{Miwcr 1 

r(M>)n)ii)i'ji(hd 1)\ 

the Ooninnttee. 

Jlitf'l Cf'Utl l) 

are 

paid. 

Madras 

r),7G 

3,4S 

2,2N 

Bombay 

93 

56 

37 

Bengal 

J.Ol 

63 

11 

United Provinces 

3,91 

2,10 

1,57 

Panjab 

2,.s9 

1,75 

1,1 I 

Burma 

L^4() 

61 

1,N2 

Bihar and Orissa ••• 

51 

Nil. 

51 

Central Provinces 

52 

22 

30 

Assam 

42 

15 

27 

Total 

1,850 

9,83 

8,67 


IN. The provinces which caused ns most anxiety were Burma 
and Orissa. In the former the coming improvement in its revenues 
been largely discounted by the heavy commitments necessary to 
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give Burma the responsible administrative conveniences which it 
now lacks. The province, as we have satisfied ourselves, is far 
bdiiiii India proper in whit its Government does for the people. 
Profits fiowing from the rice control scheme, and a wise outlay of 
borrowed capital, should enable rapid progress now to be made but 
the heavy recurring expenditure which development entails will be 
more imminent than the new income which it will yield. We are 
conviiiced that a very substantial share of the surplus revenues of 
this province should bo left free, and our calculations have led us 
to fix on them only about six and half per cent of the total deficit ; 
this happens, as will bo seen below, to eciual what we determine as 
the standard ratio of contribution. In Behar and Orissa the local 
Government is (luito the poorest in India and every special skill 
will bo required in developing its resources. Heavy initial expendi- 
ture lies in front of what is still a new province and hero is a wholly 
ahnormal waiit of elasticity about its revenues. Wo cannot advise 
that any ^3harc of the dedicit should he taken from Bihar and Orissa 
in 192l-*22 and we expect tint the province will bo sufficiently 
l)urdened ])y having to work up to its standard ratio of contribution 
in the same period as the rest of India. 

19. 'Tlu', two provinces which come next in difficulty are the 
Central Provinces and Assam. They have a small margin at the 
best of times, and their need for development is great. The former 
has a more rapidly exp Hiding revonu''‘ than the latter, but on the 
other hand, its finances arc more liable to disturbance by famine. 
On the whole we do not feel that it would ]>o just to ask more than 
roughly 10 per cent of their windfall in both cases, and we have 
based our roconniuindations accordingly. 

20. The special treatment of these four iirovinces left us with 
S^;2 lakhs to allocate among their five richer neighbours ; and this 
sum would 1)0 secured liy a fiat rate of about 60 per cent on their 
new revenues. After the most careful scrutiny of their virions 
peculiarities we se.' no marked necessity for did'erciitial treatment 
inbersn In Midrib and the Unit) I Ih'ovinces the windfall is 
so vast Unit it conid not 1)^; employed iirofitably for several years. 
On the other hand, their revenues do not promise any remarkable 
elasticity, economy has been strictly practised,^ and considerable 
arrears of administrative progress are now due. In the Paiijab 
also the windfall is large and lialances are full while hero the reve- 
nues move upwards wdth marked ease. The position is less simple 
for diverse reasons in Bombay ai;d Bengal. The former has attaineti 
a scale of expenditure far above the Indian average and the pace of 
expansion of its reveijue.s is distinctly higher than in any other 
province. We believe that it could without iiiconveuience forego 
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the greater part of its new resources at the outset, and help the less 
fortunate provinces from its own abundant balance. But we 
hesitate to differentiate it prejudicially from the other richer 
provinces. Bengal on the other hand has a low scale of expendi- 
ture and an inelastic revenue: and it will receive only a very 
moderate start in its new financial career. But its size, iiitrinsic 
wealth and general economic possibilities prevented us from treating 
it more favourably than the other provinces in this category. 

21. On a general view of the table the heavy contributions 
of Madras, the United Provinces and the Punjab doubtless call for 
comment. Between them these three provinces have to bear 35*5 
24*5 and 8 per cent respectively, of the total initial contribution 
making 78 per cent of the whole. Conversely, the light assessments 
of Bengal and Bombay contributing 6-5 and 5*5 per cent respecti- 
vely of the levy will be noticed. But the character of the transaction 
as described above must })e borne in mind. If the contribution 
represented some new and additional burden extracted from the 
wealths of the provinces, objection might fairly be taken. But it 
really amounts to the requirement that Madras is called upon to 
content itself in the initial year with an improvement in its revenue 
of 228 lakhs instead of a po.ssible maximum of 576; United Provinces 
with an improvement of 157 lakhs instead of a possible 397 and 
the Punjab with an improvement of 114 lakhs instead of a possible 
289. The weight of the contribution by the Provinces is the best 
index to the amount of their gains, both immediate, and, as will bo 
seen, eventual, under the now financial scheme. Just l)eoauso 
immediately they are substaiitial gainer.s, they can ]) 0 st afford to 
postpone the full enjoyment of their ultimate advantages. 

22. If on the other hand it is urged that some provinces, 
Bengal and Bombay for instance, escape too lightly under this assess- 
ment, the answer is two-fold. In tlie first place they are light gainers 
in the now distribution of revenues, Bengal having a gross gain of 
104 lakhs and Bombay of 93, ^Secondly, we have not overlooked 
the claim of certain provinces to exemption from the levy in virtue 
of their indirect contributions through customs and income-tax to 
the Government of India. While this claim is oflon o\er-.sfated 
and exaggerated, we recognised that provinces with commercial 
capitals such as Calcutta and Bombay make larger ( ontribuiions 
through these channels than purely agricultural pi’ovinces; and it 
will be noticed that those i)rovinces where payment to the Govern- 
ment of India through custom.s and income-tax is ])rosumably highest 
make a light contribution to the provincial levy. 
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Chapter IV. — The Standard Contributions. 

23. Our recoiumendation as to tho ratio on which the Provinces 
can properly he called upon to contribute the deficit of the Govern- 
ment of India in the first year of contribution (paragraph 17 above) 
is based, as already stated, upon consideration of their present 
financial positions and of the immediate improvement which will be 
effected therein by the redistribution of revenues under the Reforms 
Scheme. This ratio is not intended in any manner to represent the 
ideal scale on which the Provinces should in equity be called upon 
to contribute, nor is itpossiido that it should (lo so. In making our 
recommendation as to the initial contributions we have had to 
considei established programmes of taxation and expenditure, and 
legislative and administrative expectations and habits, that cannot 
without serious mischief be suddenly adjusted to a new and more 
equitable ratio of contribution widely different (as an equitable ratio 
must admittedly be) from that of tho past. It is accordingly 
inevitable, if such mischief is to bo avoided, that the ratio for initial 
contributions should bear little relation to that which would be 
ideally e((uitable. Rut an initial ratio of this nature can only be 
defended a.s a measure of transition. It is necessary, but it is 
necessary only in order to {iivc time to the Provint'es to adjust tl eir 
budg('ts to a new state of atFairs ; and vvo are clearly of opinion that 
no scheme of contribution can be satisfactory that does not 
provide for a more e(|uitablo distribution of the burden of the deficit 
within a reasonable time. 

24. The ideal basis for such an equitable distribution can be 
stated with some certainty. To do equity betweiui the Provinces it 
is necessary that the total contiibutiou of each to the })urse of tho 
GoveiMmcnt of India should be proportionate to its capacity to 
contribute. Unfortunately tho application of this principle in 
practice lU’esonts ma^iy difliculties. 

25. The total contribution of g Province to the pur.se of tlio 
Government of India will consist in future of its direct contribution 
towards the deficit, together with its indirect contribution (as 
at present) through the channels of customs, income-tax, duties on 
salt, etc. A valuation of the amount of this indirect contribution 
involves an exact arithmetical calculation of the proportion of the 
total sum collected under each of these heads of revenue which is 
properly attributable to eacli Province. For such a calculation the 
statistical information available as to the distribution of the revenue 
between the Provinces is not adequate. Under the head of customs 
the locality in which dutiable articles are consumed cannot be traced 
with sufficient accuracy ; inidor that of income-tax, questions of 
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the utmost complexity arise as to the true local source of the income 
assessed — questions which the information in the hands of th^ 
assessing officers does not enable them to answer. Wo have never- 
theless carried our investigation into this matter as far as available 
information permits, and by means of an examination of the statistics 
concerning the distribution of articles which have paid customs duty, 
and of those concerning the plaoe of collection of income-tax, 
together with a review of the more general circumstances oi the 
economic life of the Provinces wo have found it possible to arrive 
at ail estimate of the weight which should be given in fixing the 
basis for equitable contributions liy the Provinces, to their indirect 
contributions. 

26. Turning to the other circumstance which must l)e 
considered in fixing the ideal basis for an equitable distribution — 
the capacities of the Provinces to contribute — we find iwactical 
difficulties no less great than in the exact aritli metical calculation 
of the quantities involved. The capacity of a province to contribute 
is its taxable capacity, which is the sum of the incomes of its tax- 
payers, or the average income of its tax-pnyers multiplied by their 
number. In this connection also the statistical information available 
does not permit of any direct valuation. Kmiuiries of much 
interest have been made at various times with a \iew to calculating 
the wealth of the respective Provinces or the average income of 
their respective inhabitants, and the results provided much useful 
information ; but in the absence of any general assessment of 
incomes, and of any census of production, they cannot be considered 
reliable as a direct estimate of the quantities concerned. In 
the absence of any such direct estimate, various circumstances 
have been suggested to us as capable of scr\in‘g, taken {separately or 
together, as an indirect measure of the ielati\e taxable capacities 
of the Provinces. Amoiigst these may be mentioned gross population, 
urban and rural, or industrial and agricultural population ; cultivated 
ares ; provincial revenue, or provincial ex])onditure ; amount of 
income-tax collected ; and, more indirect, amount of salt or of 
foreign textile goods consumed in each Province. As me.jisures of 
comparison all these are open to obvious criticisms, botli on 
theoretical and on practical grounds. We are of opinion, however, 
that some of them are not without their value as a substitute for the 
direct information which is not available and they have indeed 
assisted us in coming to a general conclusion as to the relative taxable 
capacities of the provinces. But we are also of opinion that none 
of them is capable of serving, either alone or in conjunction with 
others, as an accurate or even an approximate arithmetical measure 
of those capacities. 
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27. For the reasons given, we believe it to be useless to attempt 
to state a formula, to serve as a basis for a standard ratio of contiibu- 
tions, capable of automatic application from year to year by reference 
to ascertained statistics. Although the formula could be stated, the 
statistics which would be needed for its application are not available. 
But we are able, after surveying such figures as are available and after 
close eiHiuiry into the circumstances of each province, to recommend 
a fixed ratio of contributions w'hich in our ojunion represents a 
standard and equitable distribution of the burden of any deficit, 
in arriving at this ratio we have taken into consideration the 
indirect contributions of the ])rovinces to the ])urse of the Govern- 
ment of India, and in particular the incidence of customs duties and 
of income-tax. e have eiuiuired into the relative taxable capaci- 
ties of the t)ro^inc(*s, in the light of their agricultural and industrial 
wealth and of all other relexant incidents of their economic positions 
including particularly their liability to famine. It should be observed 
that we have considered their taxable capacities not only as they are 
at the present time, or as they will be in the immediate future but 
from the point of \iew also of the capacity of each province for expan- 
sion and development egricnlturally and industrially, and by respect 
of imperfectly developed a.^sets such as minerals and forests. We have 
also given consideration to the elasticity of the existing heads of 
rev(uiuc which will be secured to each province, and to the availability 
of its wealth for taxation. After estimating, to the best of ourability, 
the weight which should l)e given to each of these circumstances, we 
recommend the following fixed ratio as representing an equitable 
basi.s for the relati\o contributions of the pro\ince.s to the deficit. 

Standard Contributions 


Province. 

Madras 

Bombay 

Bengal 

United Provinces 
Pan jab 
Burma 

Bihar and Orissa 
Central Provinces 
Assam 


Per cent contribution 
to deficit. 

17 
13 
19 

18 
9 

6*5 

10 

5 

2-5 . 

100 per cent. 


28. This, in our opinion, is the ratio which the provinces 
should in ociuity be called upon to contribute after an interval of 
time sufficient to enable them to adjust their budgets to the new 

8(a) 
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conditions. We further recommend that the interval allowed for 
adjustment should not be unduly prolonged. The initial ratio which 
we have proposed is a practical necessity, but the provinces which 
will be called upon to pay thereunder more than they should pay 
in equity, ought not to be required to bear that burden for a longer 
period or to a greater extent than is required to prevent dislocation 
of the provincial budgets. We propose, therefore, that contributions 
should be made on the standard ratio to any deficit that there may 
be in the seventh year of contribution and that the process of 
transition from the iiiitial to the standard ratio should be continuous, 
beginning in the second year of contribution, and proceeding in six 
equal annual steps. The following table shows the initial, 
intermediate and ultimate ratio of contribution for the seven years, 
in accordance with our recommendations. The initial ratio is the 
rate per cent of the actual initial contributions recommended in 
paragraph 17 above : — 

Per cent contributions to deficit in seven con‘*ecutive years 
beginning with the first year of contribution. 

(rounded off to even halves). 


Province. 

1st, 

2nd. 

3rd. 

Ith. 

5 th. 

6th. 

7 th. 

year. 

year. 

year. 

year. 

year. 

year. 

year. 

Madras 

35-5 

32-5 

29-5 

26*5 

23 

20 

17 

Bombay 

3-5 

7 

8 

9-5 

10-5 

12 

13 

Bengal 

6*5 

s-5 

10-5 

12-5 

15 

17 

19 

United Provinces 

21-5 

23-5 

22*5 

21 

20 

19 

18 

Panjab 

1<S 

16-5 

15 

13-5 

12 

10-5 

9 

Burma 

()-5 

G-5 

0-5 

0-5 

f)-5 

6*5 

6-5 

Bihar and Orissa 

Nil. 

1-5 

3 

5 

7 

8-5 

10 

Central Provinces 

2 

2-5 

3 

3-5 

1 

4*5 

5 

Assam 

1-5 

1-5 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2-5 


100% 100% 

100% 

"~10C^' 

100% 100% 

100% 


29. It should be observed that, if the Government of India 
fulfil their announced intention of gradually wiping out their deficit, 
against any increase in the proportion which a province will be called 
upon to contribute from year to year, there will be set off a reduction 
in the total to bo contributed. 

S0, The scheme of contribution that we recommend above 
complies we believe with the two essential conditions, that any imme- 
diate dislocation in the provincial budgets must be avoided, and that 
the admitted inequalities of the proportions in which, in the past, the 
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provinces have contributed to the purse of the Government of India* 
must be rectified within a reasonable time. The scheme is subject 
to the disadvantage that the ratio which we recommend is fixed and 
cannot hold good for an indefinite period. We are of opinion how- 
ever that it will do substantial equity between the provinces until 
such a period of time has passed as may be required to effect a very 
substantial change in their relative states of economic development, a 
change scarcely to be effected in less than at least a decade. 

Chapter V. — Provincial Loan Account. 

31. The future financing of the Provincial Loan Account is 
a less controversial subjt^ct than the others that we have had to 
investigate. It is commonly agreed that it is the natural result of 
the Reforms Scheme tha^ the provinces should for the future finance 
of their owndoan transaclions and that joint accouids of this nature 
between them a)id the Government of India should bo wound up as 
<iuickly as possible. In our discussions of this subject with the Provin- 
cial Governments we have found litlleor no difference of opinion as to 
this, and our task has ])ecnonIy to ascertain the wisljes of the Provin- 
cial Gov('rment as to the amount of its account which each can take 
over on 1st, April lO'il, and how soon it can take over the rest. 

32. The GovernnKMit of Bengal, the Pai jab, the Central Pro- 
vinces and Assam signified to us their willingness to take over the 
whole of their respccti\e loan accounts on 1st, April 1921 and we 
recommend that it should be arranged for tliem to do so. In some 
cases it was stipulated as a condition that the i5ro\incial Government 
should 1)0 allowed to use for the purpose any ]>art of its balance, 
including the earmarked portion. We see no objection to the con- 
dition, Avhich accords with the intention expressed in paragraph. 
^08 of the Montagu-Chelmsford Report. 

33. The Government of Bombay, the United Provinces, 
Burma, Bihar aiid Orissa signified to us their willingness to take 
over a portion of their provincial loan accounts on 1st, April 1921 
and the remainder in instalments to cover varying periods. The 
Gov<rument of Madras alone expressed unwillingness to take over 
any part of the account. Evidence was given before us, however, 
by officials of that Government to the effect that they would not 
object to do so if the transfer could be effected by fresh credit 
arrangements. In view of this and of the great improvement which 
will bo effected in the financial position of the province by the 
redistribution of revenues under the Reforms Scheme, we are of, 
opinion that there is no reason why Madras should form an 
exception to the general scheme for the transfer of their accounts 
which we recommend below for application to those provinces which 
are prepared to take over a part of their accounts forthwith. 
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34. In the case of those provinces, namely, Bombay, the United 
Provinces, Burma, Bihar and Orissa, and including as stated, Madras, 
we recommend that the Provincial Loan Account should be “funded,’' 
at a rate of interest calculated at the weighted average of the three 
rates of three and half, four and half and five and half per cent now 
paid on varying portions of the account. AVhatever portion of the 
account so ‘ funded ” the province is prepared to take over forthwith 
.«ihould, we recommend, be written off against an equal portion of the 
provincial balance as from 1st, April 1921 ; and the balance of the 
“ funded” account should remain outstanding as a debt from the pro- 
vince to the Government of India. On the outstanding balance the 
province should pay interest at the calculated average rate, and also 
an annual charge for redemption enough to redeem the do])t in a fixed 
number of years, which should not, save in exceptional circumstances, 
exceed twelve. The provinces should further have the option to make 
in any year a large repayment that the fixed redemption charge. 

35. The provinces in question will ])robahly not be in a 
position to state the exact proportion of their respective accounts 
which they are prepared to take over, or the exact number of years 
that they will require to repay the l)alance, until their closing balance 
on 1st April 1921, are more precisely ascertained, and also until 
they know what contributions will be required from them. It 
appears therefore that these details must be left for determination 
by future negotiations. \Vc are however ot opinion that a maximum 
period of twelve years is ample in order to enable any province t(» 
clear its account and that in some cases the period may with advantage 
be substantially reduced. We further consider that the fixing of a 
definite term of lepayment and the provision of an annual charge for 
redemption within that term are essential in order to secure the 
desired clearing accounts between the Provincial Governments and 
the Government of India. 

Conclusion. 

36. Several other matters were referred to in the course of our 
enquiry, on which a recommendation appeared to us to be outside the 
strict scope of our reference. We propose, however, to communicate 
our views upon some of them informally to the Government of India. 

37. In conclusion we wish to express our indebtedness to our 
secretary Mr. Dina Nath Dutt, for his careful and methodical assist- 
ance in our work. We have also derived very great benefit from 
the association with us of Mr. C. G. Sim, c.i,e., whom the Govern- 
ment of India attached to us as liaison officer. 

Meston. 

Charles Egberts. 

E. Hilton Young. 



Rules Under the 

Govt, of India Act 

Council of State and Legislative 

ASSEMBLY 

111 exercise of the powers conferred by sub-sections (1) and (5) 
of section 67 and sub-section (1) of section 129-A of the Govern- 
Tuent of India Act, the (lovernor General in Council, with the sanction 
of the Secretary of State in Council, is pleased to make the follow- 
ing rules for the Chambers of the Indian liegislature. 

Short Title. 

1. These rules may be called the Indian Legislative Rules. 

Dehnitions. 

2 , In these rules, unless the context otherwise requires, — 

“Assembly ” means the Legislative Assembly ; 

“Chamber ” means a Chamber of the Indian Legislature ; 

“Council ” means the Council of State ; 

“Finance Member ” means the member of the Assembly 
appointed by the Governor General to perform the functions assigned 
to the Finance Member under these rules ; 

“Gazet te ” moans the Gazette of India ; 

“member’^ moans a member of either Chamber; 

“member of the Government” means a member of the 
Governor-General\s Executive Council, and includes any member to 
whom such a member may delegate any function assigned to him 
under these rules ; 

“resolution ” means a motion for the purpose of discussing a 
matter of general public interest ; 

“standi !ig order ” means a standing order of either Chamber ; 

“Secretary ” means the Secretary to either Chamber, and 
includes any person for the time being performing the duties of the 
Secretary. 

9 
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Temporary Chairman. 

3. At the commeticement of every Session, the Governor-General 
shall nominate from amongst the members of the Assembly a panel of 
not more than four Chairmen, any one of whom may preside over 
the Assembly in the absence of the President and Deputy President, 
when so requested by the President, or in his absence, by the Deputy 
President. 

President and Secretary. 

4. The Deputy President and any Chairman of the Assembly 
and any person appointed by the Governor General to preside over 
the Council in the absence ot the President shall, when \)residing 
over the Assembly or the Council, as the case may be, have the same 
powers as the President when so presiding, and all referejjcos to the 
President in these rules shall, in these circumstances ])e deemed to 
be references to any such person so presiding. 

5. The Secretary, and such assistants of the Secretary as the 
Governor-General considers to be necessary, shall be appointed by 
order in writing by the Governor General and shall hold ollico 
during his \)leasure. 

Non-ofHcial Business* 

6. The Governor-General, after considering the state of 
business of the Chamber, shall, at the commencement of each Session 
of that Chamber, allot as many days as are in his oi)iiiion comi)atible 
with the public interests for the business of non-otlicial nienii)ers in 
that Chamber, and may, from time to time during the Session, alter 
such allotment, and on these days such business shall have precedence. 
At all other times Government business shall have prece(lenc(\ 

On Questions. 

7. The Governor-General may within the period of notice 
disallow any question or any part of a question on the ground that, 
it relates to a matter which is not primarily the concern of the 
Governor-General in Council and if he does so, the (piestion or part 
of the question shall not be placed on the list of (iuostions. 

8. (l) A question may be asked for the purpose of obtaining 
information on a matter of public concern within the special 
cognisance of the member to whom it. is addressed : 

Provided that no question shall be asked in regard to any of 
the following subjects, namely : — 

(t) any matter effecting the relations of His Mejesty^s Govern- 
ment, or of the Governor General in Council, with any 
foreign State ; 
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(a) aijy matter affecting the relations of any of the foregoing 
authorities with any Prince or Chief under the suzerainty 
of His Majesty, or relating to the afiairs of any such Prince 
or Chief or to the administration of the territories of any 
such Prince or Chief ; and 

(iii) any matter which is under adjudication by a Court of Law 
having jurisdietion in any part of his Majesty’s Dominions. 

( 2 ) The decision of the Governor-General on the point whether 
any ([uestion is or is not within the restrictions imposed by sub-rule 
( 1 ) shall be final. 

9. In matters which are or have have been the subject of 
controversy between the Governor General in Council and the 
Secretary of State or Local Government, no question shall be asked 
except as to matters of fact, and the answer shall be confined to a 
statement of facts. 


Supplementary Questions. 

10. Any nicmber may put a supplementary (luestion for the 
purpose ot further elucidating any matter of fact regarding which 
an answer has ])een given : 

Provided that the President shall disallow any supplementary 
<luestion if, in his opinion, it infringes the rules as to the subject 
matter of (luestions, and in that case the <iuestion shall not appear 
on the record of the pioccedings of the Chamber. 

Motion for Adjournments. 

11. Amotion for an adjournment of the business of cither 
Chamber for the purpose of discussing a definite matter of urgeiit 
public importance may be made with the consent of the Governor- 
General which shall iiot be refused, except for roason.s which would 
justify disallowance ot a resolution. 

12. The right to move the adjournment of either Chamber for 
the purpose pf discussing a definite mattei of urgent public 
importance shall be subject to the following restrictions, namely : — 

(/) not more than one such motion shall be made at the same 
sitting ; — 

(li) not more than one matter can be discussed on the same 
motion, and the motion must be restricted to a specified 
matter of recent occurrence ; 

{Hi) the motion must not revive discussion on a matter wLich 
has been discussed in the same Session ; 

(iv) the motion must not anticipate a matter which has been 
previously appointed for consideration, or with reference to 
which a nolice of motion has been previously given : and 
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(v) the motion must not deal with a matter on which a 
resolution could not be moved. 

Quorum. 

13. In the case of the Council the presence of at least fifteen 
members, and in the case of the Assembly the presence of at least 
twenty-five members, shall be necessary to constitute a meeting of 
the Council or of the Assembly for the exercise of its powers. 

Language of Proceedings. 

14. The business of the Indian legislature shall be transacted 
in English provided that the President may permit any member 
unacquainted with English to address the ^^ouncii in a vernacular. 

Points of Order. 

15. (l) The President shall decide all points of order which 
may arise, and his decision shall be final. 

(2) Any member may at any time sulmiit a point of order for 
the decision of the President, but in doing so shall contine himself 
to stating the point. 

16. The President, after having called the attention of the 
Chamber to the conduct of a member who i^ersists in irrelevance 
or in tedious repetition either of his own arguments or of the 
arguments used by other members in debate, may direct him to 
discontinue his speech. 

Withdrawal ot Member. 

17. (l) The President shall preserve order and have all powers 

necessary for the purpose of enforcing his decisions on all 
points of order, 

(2) Pie may direct any memlier whose conduct is in his opinion 
grossly disorderly to withdraw immediately from ilm 
Chamber, and any member so ordered to withdraw shall 
do so forthwith and shall absent himself during the 
remainder of the day’s meeting. If any member is ordered 
to v/ithdraw a .second time in the same session, the 
President may direct the member to absent himself from 
the meetings of the Chamber for any period not longer 
than the remainder of the Session, and the member so 
directed shall absent himself accordingly. 

(3) The President may, in the case of grave disorder arisiiig in 
the Chamber, suspend any sitting for a time to bo named 
by him. 

Notice and Publication of BilU 

18. The Governor-General may order the puldication of any 
]Bill (together with the Statement of Objects and Reasons accompa- 
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iiying it) in the Gazette, although no motion has been made for 
leave to introduce the Bill. In that case it shall not be necessary 
to move for leave to introduce the Bill, and, if the Bill is afterwards 
introduced it shall not be necessary to publish it again. 

19. (l) Any member, other than a member of the Government, 
desiring to move for leave to introduce a Bill shall give notice 
of his intention, and shall, together with the notice, submit 
a copy of the Bill and a full Statement of Objects and 
Eeasons. 

(2) If the Bill is a Bill which under the Government of India 
Act requires sanction, the member shall annex to the notice 
a copy of such sanction, and the notice shall not be valid 
until this requirement is complied with. 

(3) If any question arises, whether a Bill is or is not a Bill 

which re(iuires sanction under the Government of India 
Act, tlie (iiiestion shall be referredto the Governor-Gejieral, 
and his decision on the question shall be iinal. 

(4) The period of notice of a motion for leave to introduce a 
Bill under this rule shall be one month or, if the Governor- 
General so directs, a further period not exceeding in all two 
months. 

20. As soon as may be after a Bill has been introduced, the 
Bill, unless it has already been published, shall be published in the 
Gazette, 

Certification of Governor-General 

21. If the Govenior-Genoral certifies that a Bill or any 
clause of a Bill or an amendment to a Bill affects the safety 
or traiKiuility of British India or any part thereof, and directs that 
no codings or no further proceedings shall be taken thereon, all 
notices of motions in connection with the subject-matter of the 
cortificato shaJl lapse, and if any sncli motion has not aJre^ady been 
sot down in tlio ii^t of business, it shall not bo so set down. Jf any 
such motion has been set down on the list of business, the President 
shall, wh'ni the motion is reacheil, inform the Chamlior of the 
(Jovernor-Generars action, and the Chamber shall forthwith, without 
debate, proceed to the next item of business. 

Disallowance of Resolutions 

22. The Governor-General may, within the period of notice, 
disallow any resolution or any part of a resolution, on the ground 
that it cannot bo moved wdthoiit detriment to the public interest,, 
or on the ground that it relates to a matter which is not primarily 
the concern of the Governor-General in Council, and, if he does so, 
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the resolution or part of the resolution shall not be i)lacecl on the 
list of business. 

Restrictions of Discussion 

23. (l) Iwery resolution shall be in the form of a specific recom- 
meiida^on addressed to the Governor-General in Council, and no 
resolution shall be moved in regard to any of the following subjects, 
namely : — 

(1) any matter affecting the relations of His Majesty s Govern- 

ment, or of the Governor-General or the Governor-General 
in Council, with any foreign State ; 

{ii) any matter affecting the relations of any of the foregoing 
authorities with any Prince or Chief under the suzerainty, 
of His Majesty, or relating to the affairs of any such fc’rince 
or Chief or to the administration of tlie territory of any 
such Prince or Chief ; and 

(ii?) any matter which is under adjudication by a Court of Law 
having jurisdiction in any part of His Majesty’s Dominions. 

(2) The decision of the Governor-General on the point whether 
any resolution is or is not within the restrictions imposed by sub- 
rule (1) shall be final. 

24. A copy of every resolution which has been passed by either 
Chamber shall be forwarded to the Governor-General i]i Council 
but any such resolution shall have effect only as a rccommemlatioii 
to the Governor-General in Council. 

On Bills 

25. Every Bill which has been pasvsed by tlui origiiiaiing Cham 
shall be sent to the ot-her Chamlier, and copies ot t he Bill shall be 
laid on the table at the next following meeting of that Chamber. 

26. At any time after copies have been laid on the table, any 
member acting on behalf of Government in the (;asc of a Go\ernmont 
Bill or, in any other case, any member may give liotice of his inlon- 
tion to move that the Bill be taken into consideration. 

27. On the day on which the motion is set down in the list of 
business, which shall, unless the President otherwise directs, lie not 
less than three days fiom the receipt ot the notic(3, the member 
giving notice may move that the Bill be taken into coovsidcration. 

28. On the day on which such motion is made or on any subse- 
quent day 10 which the discussion is postponed, the principle of the 
Bill and its general provisions may be discussed, but the details of 
the Bill muvst not be discussed further than is necessary to explain 

its principle. 
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29. Arjy member may (if the Bill has not already been referred 
to a Select Committee of the originating Chamber or to a Joint 
Committee of both Chambers, but not otherwise) mo\e as an amend- 
ment that the Bill be referred to a Select Committee, and if such 
motion is carried, the Bill shall be referred to a Select Committee, 
and the standing orders regarding Select Committees on Bills origi- 
nating in the Chamber shall then apply. 

Passing of Bills 

30. If the motion that the Bill be taken into consideration is 
c.'iiried, the Bill shall i>e taken into consideration, and the provisions 
ut the standing orders oi the Chain]>er regarding consideration of 
amendments to Bills and the su])se<|uent procedure in regard to the 
passing of Bills shall apply. 

31 If the Bill is ])assed without amendment and the oiiginating 
Chamber is the L('gislative Assembly, a message shall be sent to the 
Legislative Asscnd)ly intimating that the Council of State have 
agreed to the Bdl without any amendments. If the originating 
C3iamber is the Council of State, the Bill with a message to the 
effect that the liCgislative Assembly have agreefl to the Bill without 
any amendments shall he sent to the Council ot State. 

32. If the Bill is passed with amendments, the Bill shall bo 
retiirm^d with a message asking the concurrence of the origina- 
ting Chamber to the amendments. 

33. When a Bill wliicli has been amended in the other Chamber 
is returned to the originating Chamber, copies of the Bill shall bo 
laid f»n the table at the next following meeting of that Chamber. 

34. After the amended Bill has been laid on the table, any 
member acting on ]>cliali of Goveinme'lit in the case of a Government 
Bill or, in any other case, any member after giving three days' notice 
or with the i'onsent of the President without notice, may move that 
the amendments l)e taken into consideration. 

On Amendaicnts to Bills 

35. (l) If on amotion that the amendments bo taken into con- 
sideration is carried, the President shall put the amend- 
ments to the Chamber in such manner as he thinks most 
convenient for their consideration. 

(2) Further amendments relevant to the subject matter of the 
amendments made by the other Chamber may be moved, 
bat no further ameijdment shall bo moved to the Bill, unless 
it is consequential upon, or an alternative to an amendment 
made by the other Chamber. 
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36. (l) If the Chamber agrees to the amendments made by the 
Other Chamber, a message intimating its agreenjont shall 
be sent to that Chamber. 

(2) Jf the Chamber disagrees with the amendments made 
by the otlier Chamber, or any of them, the Bill with a 
message intimating its disagreement shall bo sent to that 
Chamber. 

(3) If the Chamber agrees to the amendments or any of them 
with further amendments or proposes further amendments 
in place of amendments made by the other Chamber, the 
Bill as further amended with a message to that etfect sliall 
be sent to the other Chamber. 

(4) The other Chamber may either agree to the Bill as 
originally passed in the originating Chamber or as further 
amended by that Chamber, as 1 he case may be, or may 
return the Bill with a message tint it insists on an amend- 
ment or amendments to which the originating Chamber 
has disagreed. 

(5) If a Bill is returned with a message intimating that the 
other Chamber insists on amendments to which the origi- 
nating Chamber is unable to agree, that Chamber may 
either — 

(i) report the fact of the disagreement to the Governor- 
General, or 

(ii) allow the Bill to lapse. 

37. A. joint sitting of both Chambers shall be convened by the 
Governor-General by notification in the (Gazette. 

38. The President of the Council shall preside at a joint sitting 
and the procedure of the Council shall, so far as practicable, apiily. 

39. The members v>i'<^sent at a joint sitting may deliberate and 
shall vote together upon the Bill at last proposed by the originating 
Chamber and upon amendments, if any, which have been made 
theiein by one Chamber and not agreed to by the other, and any such 
amendment which are affirmed by a majority of the total members 
of the Council and the Assembly present at such sitting shall be 
taken to have been carried ; and if the Bill with the amendments, 
if any, is affirmed by a majority of the members of the Council and 
the Assembly present at such sitting, it shall be deemed to have 
been duly passed by both Chambers. 

40. ( 1 ) If both Chambers agree to a meeting of members for 
the purpose of discussing a difference of opinion which has arisen 
between the two Chambers, a conference shall be held. 
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(2) At a conference each Chamber shall be represented by an 
equal number of members. 

(3) The conference shall determine its own procedure. 

(4) The time and place of the conference shall be fixed by the 
President of the Council. 

41. Messages between one Chamber and the other Chamber 
shall be conveyed by the Secretary of the one Chamber to the Sec- 
retary of the other, or in such other manner as the Chambeis may 
agree. 

Joint Committees 

42. (l) If a resolution is passed in the originating Cham])er 
recommending that a Bill should be committed to a Joint Committee 
of both Chambers, a message shall be sent to the other Chamber to 
inforna it of the resolution and to desire its concurrence in the reso- 
lution. 

(2) If the other Chamber agrees, a motion shall be made in 
each Chamber nominating the members of that Chamber who are to 
serve on the Committee. On a Joint Committee equal numbers of 
members of each Chamber must be nominated. 

(3) The Chairman of the Committee shall be elected by the 
Committee. He shall have only a single vote, and, if the votes are 
equal, the (question shall be decided in the negative. 

(4) The time and place of the meeting of the Committee shall 
1)0 fixed by the President of the Council. 

The Budget. 

43. A statement of the estimated annual expenditure and 
revenue of the Governor-General in Council (hereinafter referred to 
as “ the Budget shall be presented to each Chamber on such day 
or days as the Governor-General may appoint. 

44. (1) A separate demand shall ordinarily be made in respect 
of grant proposed for each Department of the Government provided 
that the Finance Member may in his discretion include in one 
demand grants proposed for two or more Departments, or make a 
demand in respect of expenditure which cannot readily be classified 
under particular Departments. 

(2) Each demand shall contain, first, a statement of the total 
grant proposed, and then a statement of the detailed estimate under 
each grant divided into items. 

(3) Subject to these rules the Budget shall be presented in such’ 
a form as the Finance Member may consider best fitted for its con- 
sideration by the Assembly. 

10 
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The Budget Debate* 

45. The Budget shall be dealt with by the Assembly in two 
stages, namely : — 

(1) a general discussion ; and 

(ii) the voting of demands for grants. 

46. (l) On a day to be appointed by the Governor General 
subsequent to the day on which the Budget is presented and for 
such time as the Governor General may allot for this purpose, the 
Assembly shall bo at liberty to discuss the Budget as a whole or any 
question of principle involved therein, but no motion shall bo moved 
at this stage, nor shall the Budget be submitted to the vote of the 
Assembly. 

(2) The Finance Member shall have a general right of reply at 
the end of the discussion. 

(3) The President may, if he thinks tit, prescribe a time limit 
foi* speeches. 

Voting of Grants. 

47. (1) Not more than fifteen days shall be allotted by the 
Governor General for the discussion of the demands of the Governor 
Geiieralin Council for grants. 

(2) Of the days so allotted, not more than two days shall be 
allotted by the Governor General to the discussion of any one 
demand. As soon as the maximum limit of time for discussion is 
reached, the President shall forthwith put every (luestion necessary 
to dispose of the demand under discussion, 

(3) On the last day of the allotted days at tive o’clock, the 
President shall forthwith put every question necessary to dis[)ose of 
all the outstanding matters in connection with the demands for 
grants. 

Motions. 

48. (l) No motion for appropriation can ]>o made except on 
the recommendation of the Governor General communicated to the 
Assembly. 

(2) Motions may be moved at this stage to omit or reduce any 
grant, but not to increase or alter the' destination of a grant. 

(3) When several motions relating to the same demand arc 
ofifered, they shall be discussed in the order in which the heads to 
which they relate appear in the Budget, 

Excess Grants. 

49. AVhen money has been spent on any service, for which the 
vote of the assembly is necessary during any financial year, in excess 
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of the amount granted for that service and for that year, a demand 
for the excess shall be presented to the Assembly by the Finance 
Member and shall be dealt with in the same way by the Assembly 
as if it were a demand for a grant* 

Additional Grants. 

50. (1) An estimate shall be presented to the Assembly fora 
supplementary or additional grant when — 

(1) the amount voted in the Budget of a grant is found to be 

insufficient for the purposes of the current year, or 

(a) a need arises during the current year for expenditure for 
which the vote of the Assembly is necessary upon some 
now service not contemplated in the Budget for that 
year. 

(2) Supplementary or additional estimates shall be dealt with 
in the same way by the Assembly as if they were demands for 
grants. 

Committee on Public Accounts. 

51. (1) As soon as may be after the commencement of each 
financial year a Committee or Public Accounts shall be constituted 
for the purpose of dealing with the audit and appropriation accounts 
of the Governor General in Council and such other matters as the 
Finance Department may refer to the Committee. 

(2) The Committee on Public Accounts shall consist of not 
more than twelve members including the Chairman, of whom not 
less than two-thirds shall be elected by the non-official members of 
the Assembly according to the principle of proportionate representa- 
tion by means of the single transferable vote. The remaining 
members shall be nominated by the Governor-General. 

(3) The Finance Member shall be Chairman of the Committee, 
and, in the rase of an equality of votes on any matter, shall have a 
second or casting vote. 

Duty of Finance Committee. 

52. (1) In scrutinising the audit and appropriation accouiits 
of the Governor General in Council, it shall be the duty of the 
Committee to satisfy itself that the money voted by the Assembly 
has been spent within the scope of the demand granted by tl^e 
Assembly. 

(2) It shall be the duty of the Committee to bring to the notice, 
of the Assembly — 

(i) every re-appropriation from one grant to another grant ^ 
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(it) every re-appropriation within a grant which is not made in 
accordance with the rules regulating the functions of the 
Finance Department, or which has the effect of increasing 
the expenditure on an item the provision for which has 
been specifically reduced by a vote of the Assembly ; and 

{Hi) all expenditure which the Finance Department has reciuest- 
ed should bo brought to the notice of the Assembly. 



Rules Under the 

Govt, of India Act 

Provincial Legislative Council 

In exorcise of the powers conferred by sub-section (6) of section 
72 D and sub section (l) of section 129 A of the Government of 
India Act, the Governor General in Council, with the sanction of 
the Secretary of State in Council, is pleased to make the following 
rules for the Legislative Council of the Governor of 

Short Title. 

1. These rules may be called the Legislative Council 

Kules. 

Definitions. 

2. In these rules — 

“Coiincir' means the Legislative Council of ; 

“ Finance Member’^ means the member of the Council ai)pointed 
by the Governor to perform the function of the Finance Member 
under these rules , 

“ Gazette ” moans the Gazette , 

“ Mem})er ’ moans a meml)er of the Council ; 

“ Member of the Government ’’ means a member of the Execu- 
tive Council or a Minister, and includes any member to whom such 
nioml)er may delegate any function assigned to him under these rules. 

“ Resolution” means a motion for the purpose of discussing a 
inatlor of g(;neral public interest ; 

“Standing order” means a standing order of the Council ; 

and 

“ Secretary ” means a Secretary to tlic Council and includes 
any person for the time being performing the duties of the Secretary. 

Temporary Chairman. 

3. At the commencement of every Session, the Governor shall 
nominate from amongst the members of the Council a panel of not 
more than four Chairmen, any one of whom may preside over the 
Council in the absence of the President and Deputy President, when 
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SO ro(iuested by the President or, in his absence, by the Deputy 
President. 

4. The Deputy President and any Chairman of the Council 
shall, when presiding over the Council, have the same powers as the 
President when so presiding, and all references to the President in 
the rules and standing orders shall, in these circumstances, be deemed 
to be references to any such person so presiding. 

Council Secretary. 

5. The Secretary and such assistants of the Secretary as the 
Governor considers to be necessary shall be appoijited })y order in 
writing by the Governor and shall hold oiiice during his pleasure. 

Days of Business. 

6. The Governor, after considering the state of imsiness of the 
Council, shall, at the commencement of each Session, allot as many 
days as are in his opinion compatible with the public interests for 
the business of non -official members in the Council, ami may from 
time to time during the Session alter such allotment, and oji these 
days such business shall have precedence. At all other times 
Government business shall have precedence. 

On Questions. 

7. The Governor may, within the period of notice, disallow any 
question or any part of a question on the ground that it relates to a 
matter which is not primarily the concern of the local Government, 
and if he does so, the question or part of the question shall not be 
placed on the list of questions. 

8. (l) A question may be asked for the purpose of obtaining 
information on a matter of public concern within the special cogni- 
sance of the member to whom it is addressed : 

l^rovidcd that, no question shall be asked, in regard to any of 
the following subjects, namely : — 

(?) any matter affecting the relations of His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, or of the Government of India, or of the Governor 
or the Governor in Council, with any foreign State ; 

(it) any matter affecting the relations of the loregoing authori- 
ties with any Prijjce or Chief under the suzerainty of His 
Majesty, or relating to the affairs of any such Prince or 
Chief or to the administration of the territory of any such 
Prince or Chief, and 

(Hi) any matter which is under adjudication l)y a Court of Law 
having jurisdiction in any part of his Majesty’s Dominions, 
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(2) The decision of the Governor on the point whether any 
question is or is not within the restrictions imposed by sub-rule (l) 
shall be final. 

Matters of Controversy. 

9. In matters which are or have been the subject of controversy 
between the Governor-General in Council or the Secretary of State 
and the local Government no question shall be asked except as to 
nialtors of fact, and the answer shall bo confined to a statement of 
facts. 

Supplementary Question. 

10. Any member may put a supplementary question for the 
purpose of further elucidating any matter of fact regarding w'hich 
an arisw^cr has been given. 

Vro\idcd tliat the I’resident shall disallow any supplementary 
({ucstion il, in his oi)iiiion, it infringes the rule as to the subject 
matter oi ([ueslions, arid in that case the question shall not appear 
on the record of the Proceedings of (he Council. 

Motion for Adjournments. 

11. A motion for an adjournment of the business of the Coun- 
cil for the purpose of discussing a definite matter of urgent t)ublic 
importaTicc may he made with the consent of the Governor, w’hich 
sliall not 1)0 refused except for reasons wliich would justify the 
disallow'aiice of a resolution. 

12. The right to mo\o the adjournment of the council for the 
l)urposo of discu^^sing a definite matter of urgent public importance 
shall be subject to the following restrictions, namely : — 

(?) not more than one such motion shall he made at the same 
sitting ; 

(ii) not more than one matter can be discussed on the same 
motion, and the motion must he restricted to specific 
matter of recent occurrence ; 

(/?/) the motion must not revive discussion on a matter which 
has been discussed in the same Session ; 

i'ir) the motion must not anticipate a matter which has been 
previously appointed for consideration, or with reference 
to which a notice of motion has been previously given ; 
and 

{v) the motion must not deal with a matter on w hich a resolu- 
tion could not bo moved. 

Quorum. 

13. The presence of at least •••members shall be necessary to 
constitute a meeting of the Council for the exercise of its powders. 
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Language of the Counci]. 

14. The business of the Council shall be transacted in English, 
but any member who is not fluent in English may address, the Council 
in any recognised vernacular of the province, provided that the 
President may call on any member to speak in any language in 
which he is known to be proficient. 

Points of Order. 

15. (l) The President shall decide all points of order which 
may arise, and his decision shall be final. 

(2) Any member may at any time sulmiit a point of order for 
the decision of the President, but in doing so shall confine himself 
to stating the point. 

16. The President, after having called the attention of the 
Council to the conduct of a member who persists in irrelevance or 
in tedious repetition either of his own arguments or of the 
arguments used by other members in debate, may direct him to 
discontinue his speech. 

Presidents Powers. 

17. (l) The President shall preserve order and have all 
powers necessary for the purpose of enforcing his decisions on all 
points of order. 

(2) He may direct any member whose conduct is in his opinion 
grossly disorderly to withdraw immediately from the Council, and 
the member so ordered to withdraw shall do so forthwith and shall 
absent himself during the remainder of the day’s meeting. If any 
member is ordered to withdraw a second time in the same Session, 
the President may direct the member to absent himself from the 
meetings of the Council for any period not biiger than the nainder 
of the Session, and the member so directed shall absent himself 
accordingly. 

On Bills. 

(3) The President may in the case of grave disorder arising in 
the Council suspend any sitting for a time to be named by him. 

18. The Governor may order the publication of any Bill 
(together with the Statement of Object and Reasons accompanying 
it) in the Gazette, although no motion has been made for leave to 
introduce the Bill. In that case it shall not be necessary to move for 
leave to introduce the Bill, and if the Bill is afterwards introduced, 
it shall not be necessary to publish it again. 

19. (1) Any member, other than a member of the Govern- 
ment, desiring to move for leave to introduce a Bill shall give notice 
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of his intention, and shall, together with the notice, submit a copy 
of the Bill and a full Statement of Objects and Reasons. 

(2) If the Bill is a Bill which under the Government of India Act 
requires sanction, the member shall annex to the notice a copy of 
such sanction, and the notice shall not be valid until this require- 
ment is complied with. 

(3) If any question arises whether a Bill is or is not a Bill 
which requires sanction under the Government of India Act, the 
question shall bo rofered to the authority which would have power 
to grant the sanction if it were necessary, and the decision of that 
authority on the ciuestion shall be final. 

(4) The i)oriod of notice of a motion for leave to introduce a 
Bill under this rule shall be as follows, namely : — 

(a) if the Bill relates to a transferred sulqect — fifteen days ; 

(b) if the Bill relates to a reserved subject — one month or, if 

the Governor so directs, a further period not exceeding 
in all two months. 

20. As soon as may ])o after a Bill has been introduced, the 
Bill unless it has already been published, shall be published in the 
Gazette. 

Certification of Bills. 

21. If the Governor certifies that a Bill, or any clause of a 
Bill, or any amendment to a Bill, affects the safety or tranquility of a 
Province or any part thereof, and directs that no proceedings or no 
further proceedings shall he taken thereon, all notices of motion in 
connection with the subject-matter of the certificate shall lapse, 
and if any such motion has not already been set down in the list of 
of business, it shall not be so sot down. If any such motion has 
boon set down on the list of business, the President shall, when the 
inotioiris reached, inform the Council of the Governor's action, and 
the C^duncil shall forthwith without debate proceed to the next item 
of bufriness. 

Disallowance of Resolutions. 

22. The Governor may, within the period of notice, disallow 
any resolution or any part of a resolution, on the ground that it 
cannot be moved without detriment to the public interest, or on the 
ground that it relates to a matter which is not primarily the concern 
of the local Government, and if he does so, the resolution or part of 
the resolution shall not be placed on the list of business. 

On Resolutions. 

23. (1) Every resolution shall be in the form of a specific 
recommendation addressed to the Government, and no resolution 

10(a) 
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shall be moved in regard to any of the following subjects, 
namely : — 

(1) any matter affecting the relations of His Majesty’s Govern- 

ment, or of the Government of India, or of the Governor 
or the Governor in Council, with any foreign State : 

(a) any matter affecting the relations of any of the foregoing 
authorities, with any Prince or Chief under the suzerainty 
of His Majesty, or relating to the affairs of any such Prince 
or Chief, or to to the administration of the territory of any 
such Prince or Chief : and 

(Hi) any matter which is under adjudication by a Court of Law 
having jurisdiction in any part of His Majesty’s Dominions. 

(2) The. decision of the Governor on the i)oint whether any 
resolution is or is not within the restrictions imposed by sub-rule 
(1) shall be final. 

Effect of Resolutions. 

24. A copy of every resolution which has been passed by the 
Council shall be forwarded to the Government, but any such resolu- 
tion shall have effect only as a recommendation to the Government. 

The Budget. 

25. A statement of the estimated annual expenditure and 
revenue of the Province (hereinafter lefered to as “the Pudgot”) 
shall be presented to the Council on such day as the Governor may 
appoint. 

26. (l) A separate demand shall ordinarily be made in respect 
of the grant proposed for each Department of the Government, 
provided that the Finance Member may in his discretion, include in 
one demand grants proposed for two or more Departments, or make 
a demand in respect of expenditure, such as Famine Relief and 
Insurance and Interest, which cannot readily be classified under 
particular Departments. Demands affecting reserved and trans- 
ferred subjects shall, so far as may be possible, bo kept distinct. 

(2) Each demand shall contain, first, a statement of the total 
grant proposed, and then a statement of the detailed estimate under 
each grant divided into items. 

(3) Subject to these rules, the Budget shall be presented in 
such a form as the Finance Member may consider best fitted for its 
consideration by the Council. 

The Budget Debate. 

27. The Budget shall be dealt with by the Council in two 
stages, namely : — 
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(i) a general discussion ; and 
(n) the voting on demands for grants, 

28. (l) On a day to be appointed by the Governor subsequent 
to the day on which the Budget is presented and for such time as 
the Governor may allot for this purpose, the Council shall be at 
liberty to discuss the Budget as a whole or any question of principle 
involved therein, but no motion shall be moved at this stage nor 
shall the Budget bo submitted to the vote of the Council. 

(2) The Finance Member shall have a general right of reply at 
the end of the discussion. 

(3) The President may, if he thinks fit, prescribe a time-limit 
for speeches. 

29. (1) Not more than twelve days shall be allotted by the 
Governor for the discussioii of the demands of the Local Government 
for grants. 

(2) Of the days so allotted, not more than two days shall bo 
allotted by the Governor to the discussion of any one demand. As 
soon as the maximum limit of time for discussion is reached, the 
President shall forthwith put every (jnestion necessary to dispose of 
the demand under discussion. 

(3) On the last day of the allotted days at*“ 0 ^clock, the 
President shall forthwith put every (luestion necessary to dispose of 
all the outstanding matters in connection with the demands for 
grants. 

30. (l) No motion for appropriation can bo made except 
on the recommcralation of the Governor communicated to the 
Council. 

(2) Motions may bo moved at this stage to omit or reduce any 
grant or any item in a grant, but not to increase or alter the 
destination of a grant. 

(3) When several motions relating to the same demand are 
offered, they shall bo discussed in the order in which the heads to 
which they relate appear in the Budget. 

(4) No motion shall be made for the reduction of a grant as a 
whole until all motions for the omission or reductioii of definite 
items within that grant have been discussed. 

Excess Grant. 

31. When money has been spent on any service for which the 
vote of Council is necessary during any financial year in excess of 
the amount granted for that service and for that year, a demand for 
the excess shall be presented to the Council by the Finance Menjber 
and shall be dealt with in the same way by the Council as if it were 
a demand for a grant. 
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Additional Grant. 

32. (l) An estimate shall be presented to the Council for a 
supplementary or additional grant when, 

(1) the amount voted in the Budget of a grant is found to bo 

insufficient for the purposes of the current year, or 

(ii) a need arises during the ciirrent year for expenditure for 
which the vote of the Council is necessary upon some new 
service not contemplated in the Budget for that yea^ 

( 2 ) KSupplementary or additional estimates sliall l)e dealt with 
in the same way by the Council as if they were demands for 
grants. 

Committee on Public Accounts. 

33. (1) As soon as may be after the commencement of each 
financial year, a Committee on Public Accounts shall be constituted 
for the purpose of dealing with the audit and appropriation account 
of the Province and such other matters as the Finance Department 
may refer to the Committee. 

( 2 ) The Committee on Public Accounts shall consist of not 
more than . . . members including the chairman, of whom not loss 
than two thirds shall be elected by the non-Official members of the 
Council according to the principle of pro])ortionato representation 
by means of the single transferable vote. The remaining members 
shall bo nominated by the Governor. 

(3) The Finance Member shall be. the Chairman of the 
Committee, and, in the case of an equality of votes on any matter, 
shall have a second or casting vote. 

Duty of the Committee. 

34. (1) In scrutinising the audit and api>ropriation accounts 
of the province, it shall bo the duty of the Committee to satisfy 
itself that the money voted by the Coucil has been spent within 
the scope of the demand granted by the Council. 

(2) It shall be the duty of the committee to bring to the 
notice of the Council — 

(0 every re-appropriation from one grant to another grant ; 

(ip) every re-appropriation within a grant which is not made in 
accordance with the rules regulating the functions of the 
Finance Department, or which has the effect of increasing 
the expenditure on an item the provision from which 
has been specifically reduced by a vote of the Council ; 
and 

(Hi) all expenditure which the Finance Department has 
requested should be brought to the notice 01 the Council. 



Rules for 

The Legislative Assembly 

The following rules relating to the Legi4ative Assembly and the 
Council of State^ have been made under sections 63 A (/) and 
{2) and 64 (l) (a), (b), (c), (d\ (e) and if) of the Government of 
India Act and submitted for the sanction of the Sc'cretury of Sfafr in 
Council^ May 1020, 

Composition of I^egislative Assembly. 

1. The Legislative Assembly shall consist of — 

(1) one hundred and two elected members, and 

(2) forty-one members nominated by the Governor General, of 
whom not more than twenty-six may be officials, and one shall be a 
person nominated as the result of an election held in Berar. 

Electe d Members —Constituencies 

2. The elected members shall be elected by tlio constituencies 
specified in Schedule I to these rules subject to the provisions of 
that Schedule in regard to constituencies entitled to elect in rotation, 
and the number of member to be elected by each constituency shall 
be as stated therein against that constituency. 

General disqualifications for being elected. 

3. (l) A person shall not be eligible for election a.s a Member 
of the Legislative Assembly if such person — 

{a) is not a British subject ; or 

(b) is a female ; or 

(c) is already a member of any legislative body consiihitod 
under the Act ; or 

(d) having been a legal practitioner has been dismissed or is 
under suspension from practising as such by order of any competent 
court ; or 

(e) has been adjudged by a competent court to be of unsound 
mind ; or 

(/) is under 25 years of age ; or 

(g) is an undischarged insolvent ; or 

(h) being a discharged insolvent has not obtained from the 
court a certificate that his insolvency was caused by misfortune^ 
without any misconduct on his part j 

11 
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Provided that, if the Ruler of a State in India or anv subject 
of such a State is not ineligible for election to the Legislative 
Council of a province, such Ruler or Subject shall not by reason of 
not being a British subject be ineligible for election to the Legisla- 
tive Assembly by any oonstittienc^ ip thjrt province : 

Provided further that the disqualification mentioned in clause 
(d) may be removed by an order of GjOyernor General in Council 
in this behalf. 

(2) A person against whom a conviction by a criminal court 
involving a sentence of transportation or imprisonment for a period 
of more than six months is subsisting shall, unless the offence of which 
he was convicted has been pardoned, not be eligible for election for 
five years from the date of the expiration of the sentence. 

(3) A person who has been convicted of an offence under 
Chapter IX- A. of the Indian Penal Code punishable with imprison- 
ment for a term exceeding six months or has been reported by 
Commissioners holding an election inquiry as guilty of a corrupt 
practice as specified in Part I, or in paragraph 1, 2 or 3 of Part IT, 
of Schedule IV to these rules, shall not be eligible for election for 
five years from the date of such conviction or of the finding of the 
Commissioners, as the case may be ; and a person reported by such 
Commissioners to be guilty of any other corrupt practice shall bo 
similarly disqualified for three years from such date. 

(4) A person who having been a candidate or an election agent 
at an election has failed to lodge the return of election expenses 
hereinafter prescribed or has lodged a return which is found either 
by' Commissioners holding an election inquiry or by a Magistrate in 
a judicial proceeding to be false in any material particular shall be 
disqiiaMfied for five years from the date of the election from being 
nominated as a candidate at any other election : 

Provided that either of the disqualifications mentioned in sub- 
rules (3) and (4) of this rule may be removed by an order of the 
(lovernor General in council in that behalf. 

Specal qualifications for election in case of certain constituencies 

4. (1) A person shall not be eligible for election as a member 
of the liCgislative Assembly to represent — 

(a) a general constituency in the presidency of Madras or in the 
presidency of Bengal, unless his name is registered on the electoral 
roll of the constituency or of another constituency of the same 
communal description situate in thp presidenpy ; or 

{b) a general constituency in the presidency of Bombay, unless 
bis papae is registered on the electoral roll of the constituency and 
ho has resided in the constituency fora period of six months prior 
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to the first day of January in the year in which the constituency is 
called upon to elect a member or members : provided that a candi- 
date eligible for election in any such constituency shall be eligible 
for election in a constituency of ’the same communal description if 
the whole or part of cither constituency is included in the same 
district ; or 

(c) a general constituency in the province of Bihar and Orissa 
or in the province of Assam, unless his name is registered on the 
electoral roll of the constituency or of any other general constituency 
in the same province ; or 

(d) a Muhammadan or non-Muhammadan constituency in the 
United Provinces of Agra and Oudh, unless his name is registered 
on the electoral roll of a Muhammadan or non-Muhammadan consti' 
tuency in that province ; or 

{e) a general constituency in the Punjab or in the Central 
Provinces, or a European constituency in the United Provinces of 
Agra and Oudh, or a cofisti tuency in the Province of Burma or any 
special constituency, unless his name is registered on the electoral 
roll of the constituency- 

(2) For the purposes of these rules— 

(a) “general constituency^^ means a non-Muhammadan, 
Muhammadan, European, non-European, or Sikh constituency ; and 

(4) “special constituency” moans a Landholders’ or Lidian 
Commerce constituency. 

The right to eloct --General conditions of registration and 
disqualifications. 

5. (l) Every person shall be entitled to have his name 
registered on the electoral roll of a constituency who has the quali- 
fications prescribed for an elector of that constituency and who is 
not subject to any of the disqualifications hereinafter set out, 
namely : — 

{n) is not a British subject ; or 

(b) is a female ; or 

(c) has been a^^judgod by a competent court to be of unsound 
mind ; or 

(d) is under 21 years of age : 

Provided that, if the Ruler of a State in India or any subject 
of such a State is not disqualified for registration on the electoral 
roll of a constituency of the Legislative Council of a province, such 
Ruler or subject shall not by reason of not being a British subject 
ht disqualified for registration on the electoral roll of any consti- 
tuency of the Legislative Assembly in that province ; 
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Provided further that, if a resolution is passed by the Legisla- 
tive Assembly recommending that the sex disqualification for 
registration should be romoved either in respect of women generally^ 
or any class of women, the Governoi; General in Council shall make 
regulations providing that women or a class of women, as the case 
may be, shall not be disqualified for registration by reason only of 
their sex : 

Provided further that no person shall be entitled to have his 
name registered on the electoral roll of more than one general 
constituency. 

(2) If any person is convicted of an offence under Chapter 
IX-A. of the Indian Penal Code punishable with imprisonment for 
a termToxceeding six months or is reported by the Commissioners 
holding an election inquiry as guilty of a corrupt practice as 
specified in Part I, or in paragraph 1, 2 or 3 of Part II, of Schedule 
IV to these rules, his name, if on the electoral roll, shall be removed 
therefrom and shall not be registered thereon for a period of five 
years from the date of the conviction or the report, as the case may 
be, or if not on the electoral roll, shall not be so registered for a 
like period ; and if any person is reported by such Commissioners as 
guilty of any other corrupt practice as specified in the said Schedule, 
bis name, if on the electoral roll, shall be removed therefrom and 
shall not be registered thereon for a period of three years from the 
date of the report or, if not on the electoral roll, shall not be 
registered for a like period : 

Provided that the Governor Oeneral in Council may direct that 
the name of any person to whom this sub-rule applies shall be 
registered on the electoral roll. 

Qualification of electors. 

6. (l) The qualifications of an elector for a general coiisti- 
tuency shall be such qualifications based on — 

(1) community, 

(a) residence, and 

(Hi) (a) ownership or occupation of a building, or 

(b) assessment to or payment of municipal or cantonment of 
rates or taxes or local cessscs ; or 

(c) assessment to or payment of income tax ; or 

(d) the holding of land, 

as are specified in Schedule II to those rules in the case of that 
constituency. 

(2) The qualifications of an elector for a st)ecial constituency 
shall be the qualifications specified in Schedule II to these rules in 
the case of that constituency. 
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Electoral roll. 

7. (1) All electoral roll shall be prepared for every consti- 

tuency, on which shall be entered the names of all persons appearing 
to be entitled to be registered as electors for that constituency. It 
shall be published in the constituency together with a notice speci- 
fying the mode in which, and the time within which, any person 
whose name is not entered in the roll and who claims to have it 
inserted therein, or any person whose name is on the roll and who 
objects to the inclusion of his own name or of the name of any other 
person on the roll, may prefer a claim or objection to the Revising 
Authority. 

(2) The regulations for the time being in force in any province 
for the purpose of elections to the Legislative Council of that 
province in regard to the following matters, namely, — 

(1) the authority by whom the electoral roll shall be prepared 
and the particulars to be contained in the roll, 

(2) the time at which the roll shall be prepared, 

(3) the publication of the roll in the constituency to which 
it relates, 

(4) the mode in which and the time within which claims and 
objections may bo preferred, 

(5) the constitution and appointment of Revising Authorities 
to dispose of claims and objections, 

(6) the manner in which notices of claims or objections shall 
be published, 

(7) the place, date, and time at which and the manner in which 
claims or objections shall be hoard, 

shall apply for the purpose of the holding of elections within that 
province to the Legislative Assembly : 

provided that the Governor-General in Council may, by noti- 
fication in the Gazette of India, direct that such modifications and 
adaptations as he may specify shall be made in the application of 
those regulations. 

(3) The orders made by the Revising Authority shall be final, 
and the electoral roll shall be amended in accordance therewith and 
shall, as so amended, be republished in the case of each province 
in such manner as may be prescribed by the regulations afore- 
said for the re publication of electoral rolls of constituencies of the 
Legislative Council. 

(4) The electoral roll shall come into force from the date of 
such republication, and shall continue in force for a period of three 
year? or for such loss period as the Governor General in Council may 
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by regulation prescribe, and atfler the expiration of such period a 
fresh roll shall be prepared in accordance with those rules. 

( 5 ) If a constituency is called upon to elect a member or 
members after an electoral roll has ceased to have force and before 
the completion of the new electoral roll, the old electoral roll shall 
for the purposes of that election continue to operate as the electoral 
roll for the constituency. 

Right to vote. 

8 . Every person registered on the electoral roll for the time 
being in force for any constituency shall while so registered be entitled 
to vote at an election of a member or members for that constituency 
provided that no person shall vote in more than one General 
constituency. 

Nomination of candidates. 

9 . ( 1 ) Any person may be nominated as a candidate for ehc* 
tion in any constituency for which ho is eligible for election under 
these rules. 

(2) On or before the date on which a candidate U nominated, 
the candidate shall make in writing and sign a declaration appointing 
either himself or some other person who is not disqualified under 
these rules for the appointment to be his election agent, and no 
candidate shall be deemed to be duly nominated unless such declara- 
tion has been made. 

(3) A candidate who has withdrawn his candidature shall not 
be allowed to cancel the withdrawal or to be renominated as a candi- 
date for the same election. 

Election. 

10 . (I) If the number of candidates who are duly nominated 
and who have not withdrawn their candidature before such time as 
the Governor General in Council may fix in this behalf exceeds that 
of the vacancies, a poll shall be taken. 

(2) If the number of such candidates is equal to the number of 
vacancies, all such candidates shall be declared to be duly elected. 

(3) If the number of such candidates is less than the number of 
vacancies, all such candidates shall be declared to be elected, and the 
Governor General shall, by notification in the Gazette of India call 
for fresh nominations for the remaining vacancies, and if any such 
are received, shall call upon the constituencies concerned to elect 
members to fill these vacancies. 

(4) Votes shall be given by ballot and in General and Landhol- 
ders* constituencies in person. No votes shall be received by proxy. 

(5) In plural-member constituencies every elector shall have as 
imny votes aia there are members to be elected : provided that no* 
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elector shall give more than one vote to any one candidate except in 
the case of the plural-member constituencies in the presidency of 
Bombay, in which constituencies any elector may accumulate his 
votes upon one candidate or distribute them amongst the candidates 
as he pleases. 

(6) Votes shall be counted by the Returning Officer, and any 
candidate, or, in the absence of the candidate, a representative duly 
authorised by him in writing, shall have a right to be present at 
the time of counting. 

(7) When the counting of the votes has been completed, the 
Returning Otticer shall forthwith declare the candidate or candidates, 
as the case may be, to whom the largest number of votes has been 
given to be elected. 

(8) Where an equality of votes is found to exist between any 
candidates and the addition of one vote will entitle any of the cardi- 
dates to be declared elected, the determination of the person or 
persons to whom such one additional vote shall be deemed to have 
boon given shall be mule by lob to bo drawn in the presence of the 
Returning Otlicer in such manner as he may determine. 

(9) The Returning Officer shall without delay reiort the result 
of the election to the Secretary lo the Governmcjit of India in the 
Legislative Department, and the name or names of the candidate or 
names of the candidate or candidates elected shall be published in 
the Gazette of India. 

Regulations legarding the conduct of elections. 

11. The regulations for the time being in force in any pro\ince 
for the purpose of elections to the Legislative Council of that pro- 
vince in reganl to the following matters, namely, — 

(1) the form and manner in, and the conditions on, which 
nominations may be made, and for the scrutiny of nominations, 

(2) the appointment of a Returning Officer for each constituency 
and for his powers and duties, 

(3) the division of General and Landholders' constituencies into 
j)olling areas and the appointment of j)oIling stations for these aieis, 

(4) the appointment of officers to preside at polling stations, 
and the duties of such officers, 

(5) the checking of voters by reference to the electoral roll, . 

(6) the manner in which votes are to be given, both generally 
and in the case of illiterate voters or voters under physical or other 
dfsabjUty, 

(7) the procedure to be followed in respect of tender of votes 
by persons representing themselves to be electors after other persons 
hare voted as such electors, 
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(8) the scrutiny of votes. 

(9) the safe custody of ballot papers, and other election papers, 
the period for vrhioh such papers shall be preserved, and the inspec- 
tion and production of such papers, and, 

(1) the conduct of elections generally, 

shall apply for the purpose of the holding of elections within 
that pporince to the Legislative Assembly : 

Provided that the Governor-General in Council may, by noti- 
fication in the Gazette of India, direct that such modifications and 
adaptations as he may specify shall be made in the application of 
those regulations. 


Multiple elections. 

12. (l) If any person is elected by more than one consti- 
tuency, he shall, by notice in writing signed by him and delivered 
to the Secretary to the Government of India in the Legislative 
Department within seven days from the date of the publication of 
the result of such election in the Gazette of India, choose for which 
of these constituencies he shall serve, and the choice shall be con- 
clusive* 

(2) When any such choice has been made, the Governor- 
General shall call upon any constituency or constituencies for which 
such person has not chosen to serve to elect another person or 
persons. 

(3) If the candidate docs not make the choice referred to in 
sub'rule (1) of this rule, the elections of such person shall be void 
and the Governor-General shall call upon the constituency or cons- 
tituencie.s concerned to elect another person or persons. 

Election agents and expenses — Disqualification for being 
an election agent. 

13. No person shall be appointed an electiojj agent who is 
himself ineligible for election as being subject to the disciualification 
mentioned in sub-rule (3) of rule III. 

14. (1) Within one month or such longer period as the 
Governor General may allow after the date of the declaration of the 
result of the election, every candidate, either personally or through 
his election agent, shall cause to bo lodged with the returning 
Officer a return of his election expenses containing the particulars 
specified in Schedule 111 to these rules. 

(2) Every such return shall contain a statement of all payments 
made by the candidate or by his election agent or by any persons on 
behalf of the candidate or in his interests for expenses incurred on 
account of or in respect of the conduct and management of th6 
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election, and further a statement of all unpaid claims in respect of 
such expenses of which he or his election agent is aware. 

(3) The return shall be accompanied by declarations by the 
candidate and his election agent which shall be in the form 
contained in the said Schedule and shall be made on oath or affirma- 
tion before a Magistrate. 

( 4 ) The Governor General in Council shall cause to be prepared 
in such manner, and maintained for such time, as he may direct, a 
record showing the names of all candidates at every election under 
these rules and the date on which the return of election expenses of 
each candidate has been lodged with the Returning Officer. 

15. Every election agent shall keep regular books of account 
in which the particulars of all expenditure of the nature referred to 
in rule XIV shall be entered, whether such expenditure is incurred 
by the candidate or by the election agents or by any person under 
the direction of the candidate or the election agent. 

Nominated Members. 

16. (1) Save as expressly provided in these rules in legartl 
to the nomination of a person elected in Berar, no person shall lie 
nominated to the Legislative Assembly who — 

(а) is not a British subiect ; or 

(б) 'is a female ; or 

(c) is already a member of any legislative body constituted 
under the Act ; or 

(d) having been a legal practitioner has been dismissed or is 
under suspension from practising as such by order of any competent 
court ; or 

(c) has been adjudged by a competent court to be of unsound 
mind ; or 

( /* ) is under 25 years of age ; or 

(f/) is an undischarged insolvent ; or 

(/<) being a discharged insolvent has not obtained from the 
court a certificate that his insolvency was caused by misfortune with- 
out any misconduct on his part : 

Provided that, if the Ruler of a State in India or any 
subject of such a State is not disqualified for nomination to the 
Legislative Council of a province, such Ruler or subject shall not by 
reason of not being a British subject be disqualified for nomination 
to the Legislative Assembly to represent that province : 

Provided further that the disqualification mentioned in clause 
(d) may be removed by an order of the Governor-General in Council 
in this behalf. 

12 
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(2) A person against whom a eonviotion by a criminal court 
involving a sentence of transportation or imprisonment fpr a period 
of more than six months is subsisting shall, unless the offence of 
which he was convicted has been pardoned, not be eligible for 
nomination for five years from the date of the expiration of the 
sentence. 

(3) A* persons who has been convicted of an offence under 
Chapter ix-A of the Indian Penal Code punishable with imprison- 
ment for a term exceeding six months or has been reported by Com- 
missioners holding an election inquiry as guilty of a corrupt practice 
as specified in Part 1 or in paragraph 1, 2 or 3 of Part n, of Schedule 
iv to these rules, shall not be eligible for nomination for five years 
from the date of such conviction or of the finding of the Commis- 
sioners, as the case may bo ; and a person reported by such Commis- 
sioners to be guilty of any other corrupt practice shall bo similarly 
disqualified for three years from such date. 

(4) A person who having been a candidate or an election agent 
at an election has failed to lodge the return of election expenses pres- 
cribed in these rules or has lodged a return which is found either 
by Commissioners holding an inquiry or by a Magistrate in a judi- 
cial proceeding to be false in any material particular shall not be 
eligible for nomination for five years from the date of the election : 

Provided that eitlior of the disqualifications mentioned in sub- 
r»dos {‘0 and (4) of this rule may be removed by an order of the 
Oovornor-Ooncral in Council in this behalf. 

Terms o? office of nominated member. 

17. (l) A nominated noii-otficial member shall hold office 
for the duration of the Legislative Assembly to which ho is nomi- 
nated. 

(2) Official members shall hold office for the duration of th< 
I.egislative Assembly to which they are nominated or for such shor 
ter period as the Oovernor-Goneral may, at the time of nomination 
determine. 

Obligation to take oath— Taking of oath. 

18. I'^very person who is elected or nominated to be a mem 
bor of the Legislative Assembly shall, before taking his seat, mak 
at a meeting of the Legislative Assembly an oath or affirmation c 
liis allogiaJice to the Crown in the following form, namely : — 

I, A. B. having been member of this Assembly d 

solemnly swear (m* affirm) that I will be faithful and boar true filleg 
anco to His Majesty the King, Emperor of India, His heirs and su< 
cessors, and that I will faithfully discharge the duty upon which 
am about to enter, 
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Efi«ct of subsequent disabilities or failure to take oath. 

19 . If any person having been elected or nominated subse- 
quently becomes subject to any of the disabilities stated in clauses 
(a), ((0, (e), (f/), and (/i) of subnile (l ) or in sub-rules (’J), (3) and 

(i) of rule III or of rule xvi, as the case may be, or fails to make 
oath or affirmation prescribed by rule xvin whithin such time as 
the Governor General considers reasonable, the Governor General 
shall, by notification in the Gazette of India, declare his scat to 
be vacant. 

Vacancies. 

20. (l) When a vacancy occurs in the case of an elected mcin- 
)>er by reason of his election being declared void or bis seat being 
declared vacant, or by reason of absence from India, inability to 
attend to duty, death, acceptance of office or resignation duly accepted, 
the Governor-General shall, by notification in the Gazette of India, 
call upon the constituency concerned to elect a person for the pur- 
pose of filling the vacancy within such time as may be prescribed 
by such notification. 

(2) If a vacancy occurs in the case of a nominated member, the 
Governor-General shall nominate to the vacancy a i>crson having the 
necessary qualification under those rules. 

Fifit conititution of the Legislative Assembly. 

21. (l) As soon as conveniently may be after these rules 
come into force, a Legislative Assembly shall be constituted in 
accordance with their provisions. 

For this purpose the Governor- General shall, by notification in 
the Gazette of India, call upon the constituencies referred to in ruh‘. 
II to elect members in accordance with these rules within such time 
as may be prescribed ly such notification, and shall make such nomi- 
nations as may be necessary to complete the Legislative Assembly 
before the date fixed for its first meeting. 

(3) If any dilliculty arises as to the preparation or publication 
of the first electoral roll or the holding of the’first elections after the 
commencement of these rules, the Governor-General in Council may 
by order do any matter or thing which appears to him necessary 
for the proper preparation or publication of the roll or for the proper 
holding of the elections, 

General Elections. 

22. (l) On the expiration of the duration of a liOgislatlvo 
Assembly or on its dissolution, a general election shall be held iu 
order that a new Legislative AK.sombly may be constituted, 
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( 2 ) On such expiration or dissolution, the Governor-General 
shall, by notification in the Gazette of India, call upon the oonsti- 
tuonoies referred to in rule ii to elect members in accordance with 
these rules within such time after the date of expiration or dissolu- 
tion as may be prescribed by such notification : 

Provided that, if the Governor- General thinks fit, such notifi- 
cation may be issued at any time not being more than three months 
prior to the date on which the duration of the Legislative Assembly 
would expire in the ordinary course of events. 

(3) Before the date fixed for the first meeting of the Legisla- 
tive Assembly, the Governor- General shall make such nominations 
as may be necessary to complete the Legislative Assembly. 

23. As soon as may be after the expiration of the time fixed 
for the election of members at any general election, the names of 
the members elected for the various constituencies at such election 
shall be notified in the Gazette of India. 


Rules for 

The Council of State 

Composition of Council of State. 

1.. The Council of State shall consist of — 

(1) thirty- three elected members, and 

(2) twenty-seven members nominated by the Governor General, 
of whom not more than twenty may be Otficials, and one shall bo a 
person nominated as the result of an election held in Borar. 

Elected Members— Constituencies. 

2. The elected members shall be elected by the constituencies 
specified in Schedule 1 to these rules, subject to the provisions of 
that Schedule in regard to constituencies entitled to elect in rotation, 
and the number of members to be elected by each constituency shall 
bo as stated therein against that constituency. 

General disqualificatios for being elected. 

3. (I) A person shall not be eligible for election as a Member 
of the Council of State if such person — 

(<i) is not a British subject ; or 

(5) is a female ; or 

(c) is already a member of any legislative lx)dy constituted under 
the Act \ or 
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(d) having been a legel practitioner has been dismissed or is 
under suspension from practising as such by order of any competent 
court ; or 

(e) has been adjudged by a competent court to be of unsound 
mind ; or 

(/) is under 25 years of age ; or 

(g) is an undischarged insolvent ; or 

(h) being a discharged insolvent has not obtained from the 
court a certificate that his insolvency was caused by misfortune with- 
out any misconduct on his part : 

Provided that, if the Rular of a State in India or any subject of 
such a State is not ineligible for election to the Legislative Council 
of a province, such Ruler or subject shall iiot by reason of not being 
a British subject be ineligible for election to the Council of State by 
any constituency in that province : 

Provided further that the disqualification mentioned in clause 
(d) may be removed by an order of the Governor General in Council 
in this behalf* 

(2) A person against whom a conviction by a criminal court 
involving a sentence of transportation or imprisonment for a period 
of more than six months is subsisting shall, unless the offence of 
which he was convicted has been pardoned, not be eligible for elec- 
tion for five years from the date of the expiration of the sentence. 

(3) A person who has been convicted of an offence under 
Chapter IX-A. of the Indian Penal Code punishable with imprison- 
ment for a terra exceeding six months or has been reported by Com- 
missioners holding an election inquiry as guilty of a corrupt practice 
as specified in Part I, or in paragraph 1,2 or 3 of Part II, of Sche- 
dule IV to these rules, shall not bo eligible for election for five years 
from the date of such conviction or of the finding of the Commission- 
ers, as the case may be ; and a person reported by such Commission- 
ers to be guilty of any other corrupt practice shall be similarly 
disqualified for three years form such date. 

(4) A person who having been a candidate or an election agent 
at an election has failed to lodge the return of eledion expenses 
herein after proscribed or has lodged a return which is found either 
by Commissioners holding an election inquiry or by a Magistrate in a 
judicial proceeding to be false in any material particular shall be 
disqualified for five years from the date of the election for being 
nominated as a candidate at any other election : 

Provided that either of the disqualifications mentioned in sub- 
rules (3) and (4) of this rule maybe removed by an order of thq 
Governor General in Council in that behalf. 
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Special Qualifications lor election in case of Constitueucics. 

4. (I) A person shall not be eligible for election as a Member 
of the Council of State to represent — 

(a) a general constituency in the presidency of Bengal, unless 
his name is registered on the electoral roll of the constituency or of 
another constituency of the same communal description situate in 
the presidency : or 

(b) a general constituency in the United Provinces of Agra and 
Oudh or in the province of Bihar and Orissa or in the province of 
Assam, unless his name is registered on the electoral roll of the 
constituency or of another general constituency in the same pro- 
vince ; or 

(c) a general constituency in the presidency of Madras or in the 
presidency of Bombay or in the Punjab or in the Central Provinces 
or in the province of Burma or any special constituency, unless his 
name is registered on the electoral roll of the constituency. 

(2) For the purposes of these rules — 

(a) “general constituency^’ means any constituency which is 
not a special constituency ; and 

{h) “ special constituency ” moans a European Commerce consti- 
tuency. 

The right to elect — General conditions of registration and disqualifications. 

5. (l) Every persons shall be entitled to have hU name regis- 
tered on the electoral roll of a constituency who has the (lualifica- 
tions prescribed for an elector of that constituency and who is not 
subject to any of the disqualifications hereinafter sot out, namely : — 

(a) is not a British subject ; or 

(b) is a female ; or 

(c) has been adjudged by a competent court to bo of unsound 
mind ; or 

(d) is under 21 years of ago : 

Provided that, if the Ruler of a State in India or any subject 
of such a State is not disqualified for registration on the electoral 
roll of a constituency of the Legislative Council of a province, such 
Ruler or subject shall not by reason of not being a British subject 
be disqualified for registration on the electoral roll of any consti- 
tuency of the Council of State in that province : 

Provided further that, if a resolution is passed by the Council 
of State recommending that the sox disqualification for registration 
should be removed either in respect of women generally or any class 
of women, the Governor-General in Council shall make regulations 
providing that women, or a claSv of women, as the case may be, shall 
jjpt be disqualified for registration by reason only of their sex ; 
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Provided further that no person shall be entitled to have his 
name registered on the electoral roll of more than one general con- 
stituency. 

(2) If any person is convicted of an offence under Chapter IX- 
A of the Indian Penal Code punishable with imprisonment for a 
term exceeding six months or is reported by Commissioners holding 
an election inquiry as guilty of a corrupt practice as specified in Part 
I, or in paragraph I, 2 or 3 of Part II, of Schedule lY to these rules, 
his name, if on the electoral roll, shall be removed thererrom and 
shall not ba registered thereon for a period of five years from the date 
of the conviction or the report, as the case may be, or, if not on the 
electoral roll, shall not be so registered for a like period ; and if any 
person is reported by snob C^)minissioners as guilty of any other 
corrupt practice as specified in the said Schedule, his naino, if on 
the electoral roll, shall be removed thereform and shall not be regis- 
tered thereon for a period of three years from the date of the report 
or, if not on the electoral roll, shall not he registered for a like 
period : 

Provided that the Governor General in Council may direct that 
the name of any person to whom this sub-rule applies shall be regis- 
tered 01 ] the electoral roll. 

Qualificat’oiu of electors 

6. (l) The qualifications of an elector for a general consti- 
tuency shall 1)0 such qualifications based on — 

(0 residence, or residence and community, and 
{a) (a) the holding of land, or 
(M assessment to or payment of income-tax, or 
(r) past or present membership of a Legislative body, oi 
{(1) i)ist or present tenure of office on a local authority, or 
(f^) past or present university distinction, or 
(/) the tenure of office in a co operative banking society, or 
(g) the holding of a title conferred for literary merit, 
as are specified in Schedule II to these rules in the case of that 
constituency. 

(2) The (lualifications of an elector for a special constituer.cy 
shall bo the qualifications specified in Schedule 11 to these rules in 
the case of that constituency. 

Electoral rod. ^ 

7. (l) An electoral roll shall be prepare<l for every consti- 
tuency, on which shall be entered the names of all persons appearing 
to be entitled to be registered as electors for that constituency. It 
shall be published in the constituency together with a notice speci- 
fying the mode in which and the lime within which any person 
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wlmo iianoie is not entered in the roll and who claims to have it 
inserted therein, or any person whose name is on the roll and who 
objects to the inclusion of his own name or of the name of any other 
person on the roll may proper a claim or objection to the Revising 
Authority. 

(2) The regulations for the time being in force in any province 
for the purpose of elections to the L^'gislative Council of that pro- 
vince in regard to the following matters, namely, — 

(1) the authority by whom the electoral roll shall be prepared 
and the particulars to be contained in the roll, 

(2) the time at which the roll shall be prepared, 

(3) the publication of the roll in the constituency to whom it 
relates, 

(4) the mode in which and the time within which claims and 
objections may be preferred, 

(5) the constitution and appointment of Revising Authorities to 
dispose of claims and ohiections, 

(6) the manner in which notices of claims or objections shall be 
published, 

(7) the place, date, and time at which and the manner in which 
claims or objections shall be heard, 

shall apply for the purpose of the holding of elections within that 
province to the Council of State : 

Provided that the Governor General in Council may, by notifica- 
tion in the Gazette of India, direct that such modifications and 
adaptations as he may specify shall be made in the application of 
those regulations. 

(3) The orders made by the Revising Authority shall be final 
and the electoral roll shall be amended in accordance therewith and 
shall, as so amended, be republished in the case of each province in 
such manner as may bo prescribed by the •regulations aforesaid for 
the republication of electoral rolls of constituencies of the Legislative 
Council. 

(4) The electoral roll shall come into force from the date of such 

rapublication, and shall continue in force for a period of three years 
or for such less period as the Governor General in Council may by 
regulation prescribe, and after the expiration of such period a fresh 
roll shan be prepared in accordance with these rules. • 

(5) If a constituency is called upon to elect a member or 
membra after an electoral roll has ceased to have force and before 
the completion of the new electoral roll, the old electoral roll shall 
for ihe purposes of that election continue to operate as tlio electoral 
roll for the constituency. 
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Right to vote. 

8. Every person registered on the electoral roll for the time 
being in force for any constituency shall while so registered be 
entitled to vote at an election of a member or members for that 
constituency : provided that no person shall vote in more than one 
general constituency. 

Nomination of candidates. 

9 . (l) Any person may be nominated as a candidate for 
election in any constituency for which he is eligible for election 
under these rules. 

(2) On or before the date on which a candidate is nominated, 
the candidate shall make in writing and sign a declaration appoint- 
ing either himself or some other person who is not disqualified under 
these rules for the appointment to bo his election agent, and no 
candidate shall be deemed to be duly nominated unless such declara- 
tion has been made. 

(3) A candidate who has withdrawn his candidature shall not 
be allowed to cancel the withdrawal or to be renominated as a 
candidate for the same election. 

Election. 

10 . (l) If the number of candidates who are duly nominated 
and who have not withdrawn their candidature before such time as 
the Governor General in Council may fix in this behalf exceeds that 
of the vacancies, a poll shall be taken. 

(2) If the number of such candidates is equal to the number of 
vacancies, all such candidates shall be declared to be duly elected. 

(3) If the. number of such candidates is less than the number of 
vacancies, all such candidates shall bo declared to bo elected, and 
the Governor General shall by a notification in the Gazette of India, 
call for fresh nominations for the remaining vacancies, and if any 
such are received shall call upon the constituencies concerned to 
elect members to fill these vacancies. 

(4) Votes shall be given by ballot and in general constituencies 
in person. No votes shall be received by proxy. 

(5) In plural-meml>er constituencies every elector shall have as 
many votes as there are members to be elected : provided that no 
elector shall give more than one vote to any one candidate except in 
the case of the Bombay (non-Muhammadan) constituency, in which 
constituency an elector may accumulate all his votes on any one 
candidate or may distribute them among the candidates as he 
pleases. 

(6) Votes shall be counted by the Returning Officer, and any 
candidate, or, in the absence of the candidate, a representative duly 

13 
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authorised by Mm in writing, shall have a right to be present at the 
time of counting. 

(7) When the counting of the votes has been completed, the 
Beturning Officer shall forthwith declare the candidate or candidates, 
as the case may be, to whom the largest number of votes has been 
given, to be elected. 

(8) Where an equality of votes is found to exist between any 
candidates and the addition of one vote will entitle any of the 
candidates to be declared elected, the determination of the person 
or persons to whom such one additional vote shall be deemed to 
have been given shall be made by lot to be drawn in the presence of 
the Beturning Officer and in such manner as he may determine. 

(9) The Returning Officer shall without delay report the result 
of the election to the Secretary to the Government of India in the 
Legislative Department, and the name or names of the candidate or 
candidates elected shall be puldished in the Gazette of India. 

Regulations regarding the conduct of election. 

11. The regulations for the time being in force in any province 
for the purpose of elections to the Legislative Council of that 
province in regard to the following matters, namely, — 

(1) the form and manner in and the condition on which 
nominations may be made, and for the scrutiny of nomi- 
nations, 

(2) the appointment of a Beturning Officer for each constitu- 
ency and for his powers and duties, 

(3) the division of general constituencies into polling areas 
and the appointment of polling stations for these areas, 

(4) the appointment of officers to preside at polling stations, 
and the duties of such officers, 

(5) the checking of voters by reference to the electoral roll, 

(6) the manner in which votes arc to bo given, both generally 
and in the case of illiterate voters or voters under 
physical or other disability, 

(7) the procedure to bo followed in respect of tender of votes 
by persons representing themselves to be electors after 
other persons have voted as such electors, 

(8) the scrutiny of votes, 

(9) the safe custody of ballot papers and other election papers, 
the period for which such papers shall be preserved, and 
the inspection and production of such papers, and 

(10) the conduct of elections generally, 

apply for the purpose of the holding of elections within that 
province to the Council of State ; 
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Provided that the Governor General in Council may, by 
notification in the Gazette of India, direct that such modifications 
and adaptations as he may specify shall be made in the application 
of those regulations. 

Multiple elections. 

12. (1) If any person is elected by more than one constitu- 
ency, he shall, by notice in writing signed by him and delivered to 
the Secretary to the Government of India in the Legislative De- 
partment within seven days from the date of the publication of 
the result of such election in the Gazette of India, choose for which 
of these constituencies ho shall servo, and the choice shall be con- 
clusive. 

(2) When any such choice has been made, the Governor 
General shall call upon any constituency or constituencies for which 
such person has not chosen to serve to elect another person or 
poisons. 

(3) If the candidate does not make the choice referred to in 
sub-rule (1) of this rule, the elections of such person shall be void, 
and the Governor General shall call upon the coiistituency or consti- 
tuencies concerned to elect another person or persons. 

Disqualification for being an election agent. 

13. No person shall be appointed an election agent who 
is himself ineligible for election as being subject to the disqualifica- 
tion mentioned in sub* rule (3) of rule III. 

Return of election expenses. 

14. (l) Within one month or such longer period as the 
Governor General may allow after the date of the declaration of 
the result of the election every candidate, either personally or 
through his election agent, shall cause to be lodged with the Return- 
ing Ofiicer a return of his election expenses containing the parti- 
culars specified in Schedule III to these rules. 

(2) Every such return shall contain a statement of all payments 
made by the candidate or by his election agent or by any persons 
on behalf of the candidate or in his interests for expenses inclined 
on account of or in respect of the conduct and management of the 
election, and further a statement of all unpaid claims in respect 
of such expenses of which ho or his election agent is aware. 

(3) The return shall bo accompanied by declarations by the 
candidate and his election agent which shall be in the form contain- 
ed in the said Schedule and shall be made on oath or affirmation 
before a Magistrate. 

(4) The Governor General in Council shall cause to be prepared 
ill such manner, and maintained for such time, as he may direct, 
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a record showing the names of all candidates at every election 
under these rules and the date on which the return of election 
expenses of each candidate has been lodged with the Returning 
Officer. 

Accounts of Agents. 

15 . Every election agent shall keep regular books of account 
in which the particulars of all expenditure of the nature referred 
to in rule XIV shall be entered, whether such expenditure is 
incurred by the candidate or by the election agent or by any person 
under the direction of the candidate or the election agent. 

General disqualifications for nomination. 

16 . (l) Save as expressly provided in these rules in regard 
to the nomination of a person elected in Berar, no person shall 
be nominated to the Council of State who — 

(a) is not a British subject ; or 

(b) is a female , or 

(r) is already a member of any legislative body constituted 
under the Act ; or 

0/) having been a legal practitioner has been dismissed or is 
under suspension from practising as such by order of any 
competent court ; or 

(e) has been adjudged by a competent court to be of un- 
sound mind ; or 

(/) is under 25 years of age ; or 

(g) is an undischarged insolvent ; or 

{h) being a discharged insolvent has not obtained from the 
court a ceitificato that his insolvency was caused by mis- 
fortune without any misconduct on his part : 

Provided that if the liuler of a State in India or any subject 
of such a State is not disqualified for nomination to the Legislative 
Council of a province, such Kuler or subject shall not by reason of 
not being a British subject bo disqualified for nomination to the 
Council of State to represent that province : 

Piovidod further that the disqualification mentioned in clause 
{(I) may be removed by an order of the Governor General in Council 
ill this behalf. 

(2) A person against whom a conviction by a criminal court 
involving a sentence of transportation or imprisonment for a period 
of mdro than six months is subsisting shall, unless the offence of 
which he was convicted has been pardoned, not be eligible for 
nomination for five years from the date of the expiration of the 
sentence. 
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(3) A person who has been convicted of an offence under 
Chapter ix-A of the Indian Penal Code punishable with imprison- 
ment for a term exceeding six months or has been reported by 
Commissioners holding an election inquiry as guilty of a corrupt 
practice as specified in Part I, or in paragraph 1, 2 or 3 of Part II, 
of Schedule iv to these rules, shall not be eligible for nomination 
for five years from the date of such conviction or of the finding of 
the Commissioners, as the case may be ; and a person reported by 
such Commissioners to be guilty of any other corrupt practice shall 
be similarly disqualified for three years from such date. 

(4) A person, who having been a candidate or an election agent 
at an election has failed to lodge the return of election expenses 
prescribed in these rules or has lodged a return wich is found either 
by Commissioners holding an inquiry or by a Magistrate in a 
judicial proceeding to be false in any material particular, shall not 
be eligible for nomination for five years from the date of the 
election : 

Provided that either of the disqualifications mentioned in sub- 
rules (3) and (4) of this rule may be removed by an order of the 
Governor General in Council in that behalf. 


Terms of office of nominated members 


17, (1) A nominated non-official member shall hold office 
for the duration of the Council of State to which he is nominated. 

(2) Official members shall hold office for the duration of the 
Council of State to which they are nominated or for such shorter 
period as the Governor General may, at the time of nomination, 
determine. 

Taking of oath. 

18. Every person who is elected or nominated to bo a 
member of the Council of State shall, before taking his seat, make 
at a meeting of the Council of State an oath or affirmation of his 
allegiance to the Crown in the following form, namely : — 

I, A. B. having been a member of this Council do 

solemnly swear {m' affirm) that 1 will be faithful and bear true alle- 
giance to His Majesty the King, Emperor of India, His heirs and 
successors, and that I will faithfully discharge the duty upon which 
I am about to enter. 


Effect of subsequent disabilities or failure to take oath. 

19. If any person having been elected or nominated subse- 
quently becomes subject to any of the disabilities stated in clauses 
(a), (<i), {e), (y), and {h) of sub-rule (l) or in sub-rules (2), (3) and 

ITT 
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the oath or affirmation prescribed by rule XVIII withiu such time 
as the Governor General considers reasonaMe, the Governor General 
shdtty by notification in the Gazette of India, declare his seat to be 
vacant 

Vscancses. 

20. (1) When a vacancy occurs in the case of an elected 
member by reason of his election being declared void or his 
seat being declared vacant, or by reason of absence from India, 
inability to attend to duty, death, acceptance of office or resignation 
duly accepted, the Governor General shall, by notification in the 
Gazette of India, call upon the constituency concerned to elect a 
person for the purpose of filling the vacancy within such time as 
may be prescribed by such notification. 

(2) If a vacancy occurs in the case of a nominated member, 
the Governor General shall nominate to the vacancy a person having 
the necessary qualification under these rules. 

First Constitution of Council of State* 

21. (1) As soon as conveniently may bo after these rules 
come into force, a Council of State shall be constituted in accordance 
with their provisions. 

(2) For this purpose the Governor General shall, by notification 
in the Gazette of India, call upon the constituencise referred to in 
rule II to elect members in accordance with these rules within such 
time as may be prescribed by such notification emd shall make such 
nominations as may be necessary to complete the Council of State 
before the date fixed for its first meeting. 

(3) If any difficulty arises as to the preparation or publicatiou 
of the first electoral roll or the holding of the first elections after the 
commencement of these rules, the Governor General in Council may 
by order do any matter or thing which appears to him necessary for 
the proper preparation or publication of the roll or for the proper 
holding of the elections. 

Reconsttiution of Council of State — General Elections. 

22. (l) On the expiration of the duration of a Council of 
State or on its dissolution, a general election shall be held in order 
that a new Council of State may bo constituted. 

(2) On such expiration or dissolution, the Governor General 
shall, by notification in the Gazette of India, call upon the consti- 
tuencies referred to in rule II to elect members in accordance with 
these rules within such time after the date of expiration or dissolu- 
tion as may be prescribed by such notification: 

Provided that, if the Governor General thinks fit, such notifica- 
tion may be issued at any time not being more than throe months 
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prior to the date on which the duration of the Council of State 
would expire in the ordinary course of events. 

(3) Before the date fixed for the first meeting of the Council of 
State, the Governor General shall make such nominations as may be 
necessary to complete the Council of State. 

Publication of result of General election. 

23. As soon as may be after the expiration of the time 
fixed for the election of members at any general election, the names 
of the members elected for the various constituencies at such election 
shall be notified in the Gazette of India. 



List of Constituencies for 

The Imperial L.egislative Assembly 

Madras— 16 


Madras, City, Non Muhammadan, Urban ... ... ... 1 

„ Districts, Non Muhammadan Rural 

Ganjam cum Vizagapatam District ... ... ... I 

Godavcri cum Kistna .. ... ... ... 1 

Guntur cum Ntllore ... . . ... ... 1 

Chittoor cum (’cded Dists. (Anantpur, BtUary, Cuddapah, Kurnool) I 
Mem, Coimbatore cum North Arcot ... ... ... I 

Chiiigleput cum South Arcot ... ... ... 1 

Tanjore cum Trichinopoly ... ... ... ... 1 

Madura, Ramnad cum TmnevcUy ... ... ... 1 

Nilgins and We.st Coast [Malabar, Anjeiigo, S Canara] ... 1 

Muhammadan Const ituenoics 

Noith Madias [Gaujam, Vizgapafam, .Godavari, Kistna Guntur 
Nellore, Anantpur, Hcllary, Cuddapah, Kurnool and Chittoor].. 1 
South Madras [Chingleput, Madras, Arcot, N A: S , ('oimbatore 
Tanjore, Trichinofioly, Madura, Ramna<l, Tinnevtilyj ... 1 

Nilgins and W. Coast [Malato, Anjongo, S. Canara] ... , I 

Europeans m rresidency ... ... ... ... ... 1 

Landholders in I’l'csidency . ... ... ... ... 1 

Indian Commerce in Presidency ... ... ... ... 1 

Bombay— 11 

Bombay — City Non Muhammadan Urban ... ... ... 2 

„ „ Muhammadan, Urban ... ... 1 

Sind Non Muhammadan ... ... ... ... 1 

Muhammadan ... ... ... ... 1 

Non Mahammadan Rural 

Northern Division .. .. ... I 

Southern Division ... ... ... I 

Central „ ... . . ... ... 2 

Europeans in Presidency ... ... ... ... 2 

Indian Merchants’ Chamber ... ... ... ... 1 

Bengal— 15 

Calcutta, Non Muhammadan, Urban ... ... ... ... 1 

»> It ti >» >» tt tt suburbs 

[Hoogly, Howrah, 24 Pargana Dist. Municipali.] ... ... I 

„ )) }f t, Rural, Presidency Division 1 

Non Muhammadan — Rural 

Burdwan Division, excluding Hoogly and Howrah Dist. ... 1 

Dacca Division ... ... ... ... ... l 

Chittagong— Rajsbahi Division ... ... ... 1 
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Muhammadan— Urban— 

Calcutta and suburbs [Hoogly, Howrah, 24 Farganas District] 
Muhammadan Rural — 

Burdwan and Calcutta Presiclency Division 
Dacca Division 
Chittagong Division 
Rajshahi Division ... 

European — Bengal Presidency 
Landholders — Bengal „ 

Indian Chambers of Commerce 
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1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

2 

I 

I 


United Provinces — 16 


Non-J*uhammadan— Urban — 


Cities of U. I*. [Agra, Meerut, (’awnpore, Benares, Allahabad 
Lucknow] 

Non-Muhammadan — Rural — 

Meerut Division [excluding Municipality and Cantonment] 
Agra 

Kohilkhand and Kumaon Division 
Allahabad — Jhansi Division ... 

Benares— Gorakhpur Division 
Lucknow Division ... 

Fyzabad Division ... 

Muhamiua<lan — Urban — 

Cities of U. P. [.Agra etc as above] 

Muhammadan Rural — 


, Bareilly, 
1 

1 

I 

I 

1 

1 

1 

I 

1 


Meerut Division — [excluding Municipal and Cantonment,] ... 1 

Agra ,, ,, ,, ,, ... ... 1 

Rohilkand and Kumaon Division ... ... ... 1 

Lucknow and Fyzabad „ „ »> ••• X 

U. P. Southern Division [Allahab.ad, Benares, Gorukhpur] ... 1 

European — U. P. ... ... ... ... ... 1 

Land holders— U. P. ... ... ... ... ... 1 


Punjab — 12 

Non Muammadan — 

Ambnla Division ... 

Julluuilur Division 

West Punjab [Lahore, Rawalpindi, Multan] Division 
Muhammadan — 

East Punjab [Ambala, Kangra, Hoshiarpur, JuUunder, 

Ludhiana] 

East Central Punjab [Feroaepur, Lahore, Amritsar anti Ourdaspur, 
West Central Punjab [Sialaot, Gujranwala, Sheikhupura and 
Lyallpur 

North Punjab [Gujrat, Jhelum and RawlPindi] 

North-West Punjab [Attock, Mianwali, Shalpur and Jhang 
South-West Punjab [Multan, Montgomery, Muzafiargarli and 
Dera Ghazi Khan ... ... ... 

Sikh- 

East Punjab [Ambala and Jullundur Division] 

West Punjab [Lahore, Rawlpindi and Multan 
Punjab Landholders [Th$ Province of the Punjab 

^ u 


1 

1 

I 


I 

I 

1 

1 

1 

1 

I 

1 

1 
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Bihar and Oriasa— 12 


Mon ‘Mtthaininadan — 

Tirhut Division ... ... ... ... 2 

Orissa Division ... ... ... ... 2 

Patna cum Shahabad ... ... ... ... 1 

Gaya cum Monghyr ... ... ... ... l 

Bhagalpur, Purnea atid the Santhal parganas ... ... 1 

Chota Nagpur Division ... ... ... 1 

^tuhammadan—’ 

Patna and Chota Nagpur cum Orissa ... ... ... 1 

Bhagalpur Division ... ... ... ... 1 

Tirhut Division ... ... ... ... 1 

Bihar and Orissa Landholders ... ... ... ... 1 

Central Provinces 

Non-Muhammadan — 

Nagpur Division ... ... ... ... 1 

Central Provinces Hindi Division [The Nerl)ada, Jiibi)uli>ur and 
Chhatisgarh Divisions ... ... ... ... 2 

Muhammadan Central Provinces ... ... ... ... 1 

Central Provinces Landholders ... ... ... ... I 

Assam 

Non*Muhararaadan — 

Assam Vail y ... ... ... ... 1 

Surma Valley cum Shillong ... ... ... ... 1 

Muhammadan— 

Assam Muhammadan ... ... ... ... 1 

Assam European ... ... ... ... ... 1 

Burma 

Burma Non-European ... ... ... ... 3 

Burma European ... ... ... ... ... 1 


I i. List of ConstitueTicies entitled to representation in rotatim. 


f Sind Muhammadan Rural 

Bombay 

[ Bombay Nortbern Division do 

f Bombay Central iHviidon do 

Ditto ^ 

[Bombay Southern Division do 

r Sind Jagirdar k Zamindars Landholders 
Ditto \ 

[ Gujrat & Deccan Sardars k Inamdars do 

[The Bom. Millowrters* Assocdalion Indian Commerce 
Ditto ^ 

[ The Ahme^bad ,, 

f Bengal Chambers of Commerce „ 


1 

J 

1 

j 

1 

1- 

J 

I 

1 


1 

1 

I 

1 


Bengal ^ Marwafi Aassoiii'atiou 
[ Bengal If ahajan Sabha 
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III. — In a case where two constituencies are bracketed together as entitled 
to elect oite member, the constituency first mentioned shall elect to the first 
l.<egislative Assembly at the general election and at all bye-elections so long 
as the first Legislative Assembly continues, and the constituency second 
raentiomnl shall elect at the general election to the next Legislative Assembly 
and at bye-elections in like manner, and thereafter the constituenens shall 
elect in like manner in rotation to succeeding Legislative Assemblies. 

IV. — In the case where three constituencies arc bracketed together as 
entitled to elect one member, the constituency first mentioned shall elect to 
the first Legislative Assembly at the general election and at all bye-elections 
so long as the first Legislative Assembly continues, and the second mentione<l 
constituency shall elect at the general election to tlie next Ix?gi&lativc Assembly 
and at bye-elections in like manner, and the third mentioned constituency 
shall elect at the general i lection to the third Legislative Assembly and at 
bye-electins in like manner, and thereafter the constituencies shall elect m 
like manner In rotation to succeeding Legislative Assemblies. 


List of Constituencies for 

The Council of State 


No. of 


Province. 

Name of Const it u *ncy. 

Miiabers. 

Madras 

Matlras Non-Muhammadan. 

1 

Ditto 

M adras M uham m adan . 

1 

Bombay 

Bombay Non-muhammadan. 


Ditto 

Bombay Presidency Muhammadan. 

1 

Ditto 

Sind Muhamiuailan. 

1 

Ditto 

Bombay Chamber of Commerce. 

1 

Bengal 

East Bengal Non-Muhamrnadan. 

1 

Ditto 

West Be gal tlo. 

2 

Ditto 

East Bengal Muhammadan. 

1 

Ditto 

West Bengal do. 

1 

Ditto 

Bengal Chamber of Commerce. 

1 

United Provinces 

United Provinces 



Central Non-Muhammadan 

1 

do 

Unittxl Provinces Northern 



Non-Muhammadan 

1 

do 

United Provinces S:?outhern 



Non-Muhammadan 

1 

do 

United Provinces West 



Muhammadan 

1 

do 

United Provinces East 



Muhammadan 

1 
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THE COUNCIL OF STATE 

Name of Constituency. 


No. of 
Members, 

Punjab 

Punjab (Non-Mufiammadan 


J 

Do. 

Punjab Sikh 


1 

Behar and Orissa. 

Behar and Orissa Non-Muhamma^lan. 


2* 

Do. 

do. Muhammadan. 


1 

Central Provinces. 

Central Provinces. 


1 

Burma 

Burma, 


1 

Do. 

Burma Chamber of Commerce. 


1 

Punjab. 

East Punjab Muhammadan. 

1 


Do. 

West do. do. 

;■ 

... 2 

Bihar & Orissa. 

Bihar & Orissa Non-Muhammadan. 

J 


Assam. 

Assam Non-Muhammadan, 

1 

... 1 

Ditto. 

do. Muhammadan 

> 

J 


III. In the case where two constituencies are bracketetl together as entitled 
to elect one member, the constituency lirst mentionetl shall elect to the first 
Council of State at the general election and at all bye-elections so long as the 
first Council of State continues, and the second-mentioneil constituency shall 
elect at the general election to the next Council of State and at all bye-elections 
in like manner, and thereafter the constituencies shall elect in like manner in 
rotation to succeeding Councils of State. 

IV. In the case where three constituencies are bracketed together as 
entitled to elect two members, the two first-mentioned constituencies sliall each 
elect a member to the first Council of State at the general i lection and the 
constituency affected shall elect at any bye-election so long as the first Council 
of State continues, and for the purposes of the general election to the second 
Council of State and bye-elections occurring during tlie continuance of that 
Council the two tirst-meutioned constituencies shall be deemed to be one consti- 
tuency and the members shall be elected, one by tliose constituencies combined 
and the other by the third-mentioned constituency, or, in the case of a bye- 
election, by those constituencies or that constituency, as the case may be, and 
thereafter the constituencies shall elect in like manner in rotation to succeeding 
Councils of State* 


*Note. — The Bihar and Orissa (non- Muhammadan) constituency is entitled 
to elect a third member to the second, fourth and succeeding alternate Councils 
of State. 



Devolution Rules 

In exercise at the powers cmiferred by section 45 A ond >ectioi} IW A 
of the Gorrrninevt of India Act^ the Gorcrnor-Genernl in (Jouncil^ v dh 
the sanction of the Secretary (f State in Countily is lAea.sed to nu&e the 
Jollouing rules : — 

Short title and DeBnitions. 

1 . These rules may be called the Devolution Rules. 

2. In these rules, unless there is anything repugnant in the 
subject or context — 

(a) “ all- India Revenues ” means such portion of the revenues 
of India as is not allocated to local Governments under these rules : 

(/>) “Schedule” means a Schedule to these rules ; 

('’) “the Act” means the Government of India Act. 

Part I.— Claasification of Subjects. 

3. (l) For the purpose of distinguishing the functions of 
local Governments and local legislatures from the functions of the 
Governor General in Council and the Indian legislature, subjects 
shall be fclassified in relation to the functions of Government as 
central and provincial subjects in accordance with the lists set 
out in Schedule I. 

(2) Any matter which is included in the list of provincial 
subjects set out in Part II of Schedule I shall, to the extent of such 
inclusion, be excluded from any central subject of which, but for 
such inclusion, it would form part. 

Settlement of doubts. 

4 . Where any doubt arises as to whether a particular matter 
does or does not relate to a provincial subject the Governor Geiicral 
in Council shall decide whether the matter does or does not f-o 
relate, and his decision shall be final. 

Duty of local Government to supply information. 

5. The local Government of a province shall furnish to the 
Governor General in Council from time to time such returns and 
information on matters relating to the administration of provincial 
subjects as the Governor General in Council may require and in such 
form as ho may direct. 

Transfar of aubfecta and revocation or suspension of transfer. 

6. The provincial subjects specified in the first column of 
Hchodulo II shall, in the provinces shown against each subject in the 

15 
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second column of the said Schedule, be transferred subjects provided 
that the Governor General in Council may, by notification in the 
Gazette of India, with the previous sanction of the Secretary of 
State in Council, revoke , or suspend for such period as he may 
consider necessary the transfer of any provincial subject in any 
province, and upon such revocation or during such suspension the 
subject shall not be a transferred subject. 

7. If any doubt arises as to whether any matter i elates to a 
reserved or to a transferred subject, the Governor shall decide the 
((uostion, and his decision shall be final. 

8. Where an Act of the Legislative Council of a Governor’s 
province confers on local authorities powers of the management of 
matters relating to reserved subjects, those matters shall, to the 
extent of the powers conferred by such legislation, be deemed in 
that province to form pari of the transferred subject of local self- 
government. 

9. (1) When a matter appears to the Governor to affect sub- 
stantially the administration both of a reserved and of a transferred 
subject, and there is disagreement between the Executive Council 
and the ministei concerned as to the action to be taken, it shall bo 
the duty of the Governor, after due consideration of the advice 
tendered to him, to direct in which department the decision as to such 
action shall 1)6 given : provided that, in so far as circumstances admit, 
important matters on which there is such a difference of opinion shall, 
before the giving of such direction, be considered by the Governor 
with his Executive Council and his ministers together. 

(2) In giving such a direction as is referred to in sub-rule (l), 
the (Governor may, if he thinks fit, indicate the nature of the action 
which should in his judgment be taken, but the decision shall 
thereafter be aiTivcd at by the Governor in Council or by the 
Governor and minister according as the department to which it has 
been committed is a department dealing with reserved or a depart- 
ment dealing with transferred subjects. 

10. The authority vested in the local Government over oflScers 
of the public services employed in a province shall be exercised in 
the case of officers serving in a department dealing with reserved 
su!»jocts by the Governor in Council and in the case of officers serving 
in a department dealing with transferred subjects by the Qovernot 
acting with the minister in charge of the department : provided 
that — 

(a) no order affecting emoluments or pensions, no order of 
formal censure, and no order on a memorial shall be passed to thi 
disadvantage of an officer of an All-India or provincial service with 
out the personal concurrence of the Governor ; and 
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(b) uo order for the posting of an officer of an all-Tndia service 
shall be made without the personal concurrence of the Governor. 

11 . An officer shall be deemed to be serving iu that depart- 
ment which controls the budget-head to which his pay is debited. 
If ho performs duties both in a department dealing with reserved 
and in a department dealing with transferred subjects, the Governor 
shall decide to which budget-head his pay shall be debited. 

Devolution, 

12. Subject to the provisions of these rules, provincial subjects 
shall be administered by the local Government. But, save in the case 
of transferred subjects, nothing in these rules shall derogate from the 
I>ower of superintendence, direction and control conferred on the 
Governor General in Council by the Act. 

Part II. — Financial arrangements — Allocation of revenue 

13. The following sources of revenue shall be allocated to local 
Governments as .'sources pf provincial revenue, namely : — 

{a) balances standing at the credit of the province at the time 
when the Act comes into force ; 

(b) receipts accruing in respect of provincial subjects ; 

(c) General stamps ; 

(</) recoveries of loans and adv.i.nces given by the local tlovei u- 
ment and of interest paid on such loans ; 

(e) Payments made to the local Government by the Governor 
General in Council or by other local Governments, either for servicoa 
rendered or otherwise ; 

(j) the proceeds of any taxes which may be lawfully im\>oscd 
for provincial purposes ; 

(d) the proceeds of any loans which may be lawfully raised for 
provincial purposes ; and 

(k) any oth3r sources which the Governor General in Council 
may by order declare to bo sources of provincial revenue. 

Payment of Goverameat revenues into the public account 

14. All moneys derived from sources of provincial revenue .shall 
be paid into the public account, of which the Governor General in 
Council is custodian, and credited to the Government of the 
province ; and no moneys so credited shall be withdrawn from the 
public account save in accordance with the provisions of a law passed 
by the Indian Legislature. 

Provincial Contributions. 

15. In the financial year 1921-22 contributions shall be paid 
to the Governor General in Council by the locel Governments men- 
tioned below according to the following scale ; — 
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Contribution 

Name of Province. 

(In lakhs of 


rupees.) 

Matiras 

:U8 ^ 

Poinbay 

‘>0 

P>(*ngHl 

03 

Tnitcd l*roviuces 

240 

Punjab 

175 

lUirma 

04 

Peutral Proviiiccb and l^trar 

22 

Assam 

15 


16. From the Financial year 1922-23 onwards a total contri- 
bution of 983 lakhs, or such smaller sum as may be determined by 
the Governor General in Council, shall be paid to the Governor 
General in Council by the local Governments mentioned below. The 
percentage of this total amount to be paid in each year by each local 
Government shall be according to the following scale : — 


>'ame of Pro\nice. 

1022- 

102,3. 1024. 

1025- 

1020. 

1027*28 and 


2.3. 

24. 25. 

26. 

27. 

thereafter. 

ailras 

32*5 

20-5 20 5 

23 

20 

17 

llombay 

7 

8 0*5 

10*5 

12 

13 

llengal 

8-5 

10-5 12 5 

15 

17 

10 

Tnited Province 

23-5 

22 5 21 

20 

]!» 

18 

J'unjab 

10 5 

i5 13-5 

12 

10-5 

0 

Burma 

0-5 

0*5 0-5 


5 

0 5 

liiliar and Grifesa 

1-5 

3 5 

7 

8-5 

10 

Central Piovincos ami Be 

rar 2*5 

3 3-5 

1 

4-5 

5 

Assam 

l 5 

2 2 

2 

2 

2-5 

17. Iji cases of 

emergency the local 

Government 

of any pro- 


vince may be required by the Governor General in Council, with the 
sanction of, and subject to conditions approved by, the Secretary 
of State, to' pay to the Governor General in Council a contribution 
for any financial year in excess of the amount re(iuired by the prece- 
ding rules in the case of that year. 

18. The contributions fixed under the preceding rules shall bo 
a first charge on the allocated revenues and moneys of the local 
Governments concerned, and shall be paid in such instalments, in 
such manner, and on such dates, as the Governor General in Council 
may prescribe. 

19. At any time when he considers this course to bo essential 
in order to preserve the financial stability of India, the Governor 
General in Council shall have power to require a local Government 
so to regulate its programme of expenditure as not to reduce the 
balance at its credit in the public account on a specified date below 
a stated figure. Subject to this power, local Governments shall be 
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at liberty to draw on their balances, provided that notice of the 
amount which they propose to draw during the ensuing financial year 
is given to the Governor General in Council before such date in each 
year as the Governor General in Council may by order fix. 

20. Whenever the Governor General in Council has, on receipt 
of due notice of the intention of the local Government to draw on its 
balances, required it to reduce the extent of the proposed draft, he 
shall, at the end of the financial year in which the local Government 
is debarred from drawing, credit the local Government with interest 
on the amount which it was not permitted to draw. Such interest 
shall be a charge on the revenues of India and shall be calculated at 
the average rate at which the Governor General in Council has 
borrowed money in the open market during the year by the issue of 
treasury bills. 

21. Any moneys which, on the 1st day of April 1921 are owed 
to the Governor General in council on account of advances made from 
the provincial loan account of any province, shall be 'treated as an 
advance to the local Government from the revenues of India, and 
shall carry interest at a rate calculated on the average rate carried 
by the total amount owed to the Governor General in Council on 
this account on the 31st March 1921. The interest shall be payable 
upon such dates as the Governor General in Council may fix. In 
addition, the local Government shall pay to the Governor General in 
Council in each year an instalment in repayment of the principal 
amount of the advance, and this instalment shall be so fixed that the 
total advance shall, except where for special reasons the Governor- 
General in Council may otherwise direct, be repaid before the expiry 
of twelve years. It shall be open to any local Government to repay 
in any year an amount in excess to the fixed instalment. 

22. (/) The uapital sums spent by the Governor General in 
Council upon the construction in the various provinces of productive 
and protective irregation works and such other works financed 
from loan funds as Tn<'iy from time to time 1)0 handed over to the 
management of local Governments shall be treated as advances made 
to the local Governments from the revenues of India. Such advances 
shall carry interest at the following rates, namely : — 

(rt) in the case of outlay up to the end of the financial year 
1916-17, at the rate of 3*3252 per centum ; 

{b) in the case of outlay incurred after the financial year 1916- 
17, at the average rate of interest payed by the Governor General in 
Council on loans raised in the open market since the end of that year. 

{2) The interest shall be payable upon such dates as the 
Governor General in Council may fix, 
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23. The Governor General in Council may at any time make 
to a local Government an advance from the revenues of India on 
such terms as to interest and repayment as he may think fit. 

24. The payment of interest on loans and advances made 
under the three preceding rules and the repayment of the principal 
of an advance under rule 21, shall be a charge on the annual allocat- 
ed revenues of the local Government, and shall have priority over 
ail other charges, save only contributions payable to the Governor 
General in Council. 

25. (l) Subject to the rules contained in vSchedule III, the 
local Government shall have full power to sanction expenditure on 
provincial subjects — 

{a) in the case of grants voted by the Lgislative Council to the 
full extent of such grant, and 

(b) In the case of the heads of expenditure enumerated in sec- 
tion 7 2D {S) of the Act, to any extent, 

(^) Sanctions once given under clause (^0 of sub-rule (/) shall 
remain valid for the specified period for which they are given, sub- 
ject to the voting of grants in each year. 

Delegation of powers of sanction. 

26. Any powers conferred by rule 25 upon the Governor in 
Council or the Governor acting with ministers may, after previous 
consultation with the Finance Department hereinafter referred to, 
be delegated, with or without conditions, to any officer subordinate 
to the local Government. Such officer may not in his turn delegate 
such powers to any officer subordinate to him. 

Famine Insurance Fund. 

27. Each local Government shall establish and maintain out of 
provincial revenues a famine iusuranoo fund in accordance with the 
provision of Schedule IV, and such fund shall be controlled and 
administered as required by those provisions. 

Taxation and borrowing. 

28. All proposals for raising taxation or for the borrowing of 
money on the revenues of a province shall be considered by the 
Governor with hi'? Executive Council and ministers sitting together, 
but the decision shall thereafter bo arrived at by the Governor in 
Council, or by the Governor and minister or ministers concerned, 
according as the proposal relates to a reserved or to a transferred 
subject. 

Allocation of revenues for the administration of transferred subjects. 

29. Expenditure for the purpose of the administration of 
transferred subjects shall, in the first instance, be a charge on the 
general revenues and balances of each province, and the framing 
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of proposals for expenditure in regard to transferred and reserved 
subjects will be a matter for agreement between that part of the 
government which is responsible for the administration of transferred 
subjects and that part of the government which is responsible for the 
administration of reserved subjects. 

Procedure in event of failure to agree. 

30. If the Governor is at any time statisfied that there is no 
hope of an agreement being arrived at within a reasonable time as 
to the framing of proposals in regard to expenditure for leserved and 
transferrdTI subjects respectively, he may by order in writing allocate 
the revenue and balances of the province between reserved and 
transferred subjects by specifying the fractional proportions of the 
roxenues and balances which shall be assigned to each class of 
subj( ct. 

Period of order of allocation 

31. Every such order shall specify the period for which the 
allocation will remain in force. Such period shall be either the 
period of the oflice of the then existing Legislative Council or such 
longer period terminatiiig at a date not later than one year after 
the expiration thereof as the Governor may determine. The 
Goverjior may, if he thinks fit, before making an order of allocation, 
refer the (lue.stion of the allocation of the revenues and balances of 
the province for the report of such authority as the Governor 
General may appoint in this behalf, and the Governor, if he so refers 
the matter, shall make his order in accordance with the terms of 
the report. 

Condition of order of allocation. 

32. Every order of allocation made under these rules shall 
provide that, if any increase of revenue accrues during the perioil 
of the order on account of the imposition of fresh taxation, that 
increase unless the legislature otherwise directs, shall be allocated 
in aid of that part of the Government by which the taxation is 
initiated. 

Preparation of budget in default of agreement or order of allocation. 

33. If at the time of the preparation of any budget no agreement 
or allocation such as is contemplated by these rules has been airiveil 
at, the budget shall lie prepared ou the basis of the aggregate grants 
respectively provided for the reserved and transferred subjects in the 
budget of the year about to expire. 

Part ill. — Finance Department. 

34. (;) There shall bo in each Governor’s proNincea Final co 
Department, which shall be controllort by a memlver of the Executive 
Council. 
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(^) Immediately subordinate to the member there shall be a 
financial secretary, with whom shall be associated, if the ministers 
so desire, a joint secretary appoint-ed by the Governor after consul- 
tation with the ministers. 

• ® 

\S) The joint secretary shall be specially charged with the duty 
of examining and dealing with financial questions arising in relation 
to transferred subjects and with proposals for taxation or borrowing 
put forward by any minister. 

Function of Finance Department. % 

35. The Finance Department shall perform the following func- 
tions, namely 

(a) it shall be in charge of the account relating to loans granted 
by the local Government, and shall advise on the financial aspect of 
all transactions relating to such loans ; 

{h) it shall be responsible for the safety and proper omploymont 
of the famine insurenco fund ; 

(c) it shall examine and report on all proposals for the increase 
or reduction of taxation ; 

((/) it shall examine and report on all proposals for borrowing 
by the local Government : shall take all steps necessary for the 
purpose of raising such loans as have been duly authorised : and 
shall be in charge of all matters relating to the service of loans : 

(c) it shall be responsible for seeing that proper financial rules 
are framed for the guidance of other departments and that suitable 
accounts are maintained by other departments and establishments 
subordinate to them ; 

(/) it shall prepare an estimate of the total receipts and dis- 
bursements of the province in each year and shall be responsible 
during the year for watching the state of the local (Government’s 
balances ; 

{g) in connection with the budget and -with supplementary 
estimates — 

(t) it shall prepare the statement of estimated revenue and 
expenditure which is laid before the legislative Council in each year 
and uny supplementary estimates or demands for excess grants which 
may be submitted to the vote of the Council ; 

(m) for the purposes of such preparation, it shall obtain from 
the departments concerned material on which to base its estimates, 
and it shall be responsible for the correctness of the estimates framed 
on the material so supplied ; 

{in) it shall examine and advise on all schemes of new expendi- 
ture for which it is proposed to make provision in the estimates, 
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and shall decline to provide in the estimates for any scheme which 
has not been so examined ; 

{h) on receipt of a report from an audit officer to the effect 
that expenditure for which there is no sufficient sanction is being 
incurred, it shall require steps to be taken to obtaim sanction or 
that the expenditure shall immediately cease ; 

(i) it shall lay the audit and appropriation reports before the 
committee on public accounts, and shall bring to the notice of the 
committee all expenditure which has not ))een duly authorised and 
any financial irregularities ; 

(y) it shall advise departments responsible for the collertion 
of rvenue regarding the progress of collection and the methods of 
collection employed. 

Powers of Finance Department. 

36. (7) After grants have been voted by the Legislative 
Council, the Finance Department shall have power to sanction — 

(0 any reappropriation within a grant from one major or 
minor head to another, 

in) any reappropriation between heads subordinate to a minor 
head which involves the undertaking of a recurring liability, and 

(m) any delegation by a member or minister in charge of a 
department to any officer or class of officers of power to make 
reappropriation between heads subordinate to a minor head, and 
the conditions of such delegation, 

and no such reappropriation or delegation shall be made without 
such sanction. 

(?) Copies of orders sanctioning any reappropriation which 
does not require the sanction of the Finance Department shall be 
communicated to that department as soon as such orders are passed. 

37. No expenditure on any of the heads detailed in section 
72D. (3) of the Act, which is in excess of the estimate for that 
head shown in the budget of the year, shall be incurred without 
previous consultation with the Finance Department. 

38. No office may be added to, or withdrawn from, the public 
service in the province, and the emoluments of no post may be vari- 
ed, except after consultation with the Finance Department ; and. 
when it is proposed to add a permanent or temporary post to tho 
public service, the Finance Department shall decide to what cadre 
the proposed post will form an addition. 

39. No duty allowance, local allowance or travelling allowance 
and no personal pay shall be sanctioned for any post or class of posts 
without previous consultation with the Finance Department. 

40. No grant of land or assignment of land revenue, except 
when tho grant is made under the ordinary revenue rules of the pro- 

10 
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vince, shall be given without previous consultation with the Finance 
Department, and no concession, grant or lease of mineral or forest 
rights, of right to water power or of right-of-way or other easement, 
and no privilege in respect of such rights shall be given without such 
previous consultation. 

Abandonment of revenue) ect. 

41. No proposal involving an abandonment of revenue for which 
credit has been taken in the budget, or involving expenditure 
for which no provision has been made in the budget, shall be submit- 
ted for the consideration of the local Government or the Legislative 
Council, nor shall any orders giving otfect to such proposals issue, 
without a previous reference to the Finance Department. 

Disposal of reports by Finance Department. 

42. Every report made by the Finance Department on any 
matter on which it is requited to advice or report under these rules 
shall be forwarded to the department concerned and shall, if the 
Finance Department so require, be submitted by the department 
concerned to the Governor. The Governor may, if he thinks fit, 
direct that any such report sliall be laid before the committee on 
luiblic accounts. 

Presumption ol assent of Finance Department. 

13. Wherever previous consultation with the Finance Depart- 
ment is re<iuired by these rules, it shall be open to that Department 
to prescribe, by general or special order, cases in which its assent 
may be presumed to have l)een given. 

Agency Employment of Local Governments. 

44. The Governor General in Council may employ the agency 
of the Governor in Council of any province in the administration of 
central subjects in so far as such agency may be found convenient. 

Cost of agency establishment. 

45. The cost of an establishment exclusively employed on the 
business of agecy shall be a charge against all-India revenues. 

Distribution of cost of ioint establishment. 

46. If a joint establishment ii employed upon the administra- 
tion of central and provincial subjects, the cost of such establishment 
may be distributed in such manner as the Governor General in Coun- 
cil and the Governor in Council of the province concerned may 
agree. 

Port IV. -Limitation of control by Govcrnoi General in CcunctI 
over transferr^ sul^ects. 

47. The powers of superintendence, direction and control over 
the local Government vested in the Governor General in Council 
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under the Act shall, in relation to transferred subjects, be exercised 
only for the following purposes, namely ; — 

(1) to safeguard th9 administration of central subjects ; and 

(2) to decide questions arising between two provinces, incases 
whore the provinces concerned fail to arrive at an agreement. 

SCHEDULE I. 

SEE RULE J ABOVE 

PART l.-CENTRAL SUBJECTS 

1. {a) Defence of India, and all matters connected with His 
Majesty’s Naval, Military and Air Forces in India, or with His 
Majesty’s Indian Marine Service or with any other Force raised in 
India other than military and armed police wholly maintained by 
local Governments. 

{h) Naval and military works and cantonments. 

2. External relations, including naturalisation and aliens, and 
pilgrimages beyond India. 

3. Relations with States in India. 

A. Political charges. 

5. Communications to the extent described under the follow* 
ing heads, mimoly : — 

(a) Railways and extra-municipal tramways, in so far as they 
are not classified as provincial subjects under entry () (</) of Part U 
of this Schedule; 

{h) aircraft and all matters connected therewith; 

(r) inland waterways, to an extent to be declared by rule made 
by the Governor General in Council or by or under legislation by the 
Indian lagislatnre. 

fi. Shipping and Navigation, including shipping and na\igation 
on inland waterways in so far as declared to be a central subject 
in accordance with entry 5. (r). 

7. Light houses (including their approaches), beacons, liglitships 
and buoys. 

8. Port quarantine, and marine hospitals. 

0, Ports declared to be major ports by rule iiiado by tlu5 
Governor General in Council or by or under legislation by the Indian 
legislature. 

10. Ports, telegraphs and telephones, including wireless installa- 
tions. 

11. Customs, cotton excise duties, income-tax, salt, and other 
sources of all-India revenues. 

12. Currency and coinage. 

13. Public debt of India. 
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14. Savings Banks, 

15. Department of the Comptroller and Auditor General, 

16. Civil law, including laws regarding status, property, 
civil rights and liabilities and civil procedure. 

17. Commerce, including banking and insurance. 

18. Trading companies and other associations. 

19. Control of production, supply and distribution of any 
articles in respect of which control by a central authority is declared 
by rule made by the Governor General in council or by or under 
legislation by the Indian legislature to be essential in the public 
interest. 

20. Development of industries, in cases whore such develop- 
ment by a central authority is declared by order of the Governor 
General in Council expedient in the public interest. 

21. Control of cultivation and manufacture of opium, and sale 
of opium for export. 

22. Stores and Stationery. 

23. Control of petroleum and explosives. 

21. Geological survey. 

25. Control of mineral development in so far as such control 
is reserved to the Governor General in Council under rule made 
or sanctioned by the Secretary of State, and regulation of mines. 

26. Botanical survey. 

27. Inventions and designs. 

28. Copyright. 

29. Emigration from, and immigralion into, British India 
and inter- provincial migration. 

30. Criminal Law, including criminal procedure. 

31. Central police organisation. 

o2. Control of arms and ammunition. 

33. Central agoncio.s and institutions for research (including 
observatories) and for professional or technical training or promotion 
of special studies. 

34. Ecclesiastical administration, including European comoter- 
ios. 

35. Survey of India. 

36. Arch ecology. 

37. Zoological survey. 

38. Meteorology. 

39. Census and Slatbstics, 

40. All-India Services. 

il. Legislation in regard to any provincial subject, in so far 
as such such subject is in Part II of this Schedule stated to be sub- 
ject to legislation by the Indian legislature, and any powers relating 
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to such subject reserved by legislation to the Governor General in 
Council. 

42. Territorial changes, other than intra-provincial, and 
declaration of laws in connection therewith. 

43. Regulation of ceremonial titles, orders, precedence and 
civil uniform. 

44. Immoveable property acquired by, or maintained at, the 
cost of the Governor General in Council. 

45. All matters expressly excepted by the provisions of Part II 
of this Schedule from inclusion among provincial subjects. 

46. All other matters not included among provincial subjects 
under Part II of this Schedule. 

PART II.-PROVINCIAL SUBJECTS. 

1. Local self-government, that is to say, matters relating to 
the constitution and powers of municipal corporations, improvement 
trusts, district boards, mining boards of health and other local 
authorities established in a province for the purpose of local self- 
government, exclusive of matters arising under the Cantonments Act 
1910 ; subject to legislation by the Indian legislature as regards — 

(a) the powers of such authorities to borrow otherwise than 
from a provincial government, and 

(b) the levying by such authorities of taxation not included 

in Schedule II to the Scheduled Taxes Rules. 

2. Medical administration, including hospitals, dispensaries 
and asylums and provision for medical education, 

3. Public health and sanitation and vital statistics ; subject to 
legislation by the Indian legislature in respect to infectious and 
contagious diseases to such extent as may be declared by any Act of 
the Indian legislature. 

4. Pilgrimages within British India. 

5. Education ; i)fovided that — 

(a) the following subjects shall bo excluded, namely : — 

(i) the Benares Hindu University, and such other Univer- 

sities constituted after the commencement of these 
rules, as may bo declared by the Governor General in 
Council to be central subjects, and 

(ii) Chiefs’ Colleges and any institution maintained by the 
Governor General in Council for the benefit of members 
of His Majesty’s Forces or of other public servants 
or of the children of such members or servants ; and 

(//) the following subjects shall bo subject to legislation by the 
Indian legislature, namely : — 

(i) the control of the establishments, and the regulation of 
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the cotistitbtibiis and functions, of Universities con- 
stituted after the commencement of these rules, and 
(n) the definition of the jurisdiction of any University 
outside the province in which it is situated, and 
{Hi) for a period of five years from the date of the 
commencement of these rules, the Calcutta Univer- 
sity and the control and organisation of secondary 
education in the presidency of Bengal. 

6. Public works included under the following heads, namely : — 

(a) construction and maintenance of provincial buildings ufied 

or intended for any purpose in connection with the 
administration of the province ; and care of historical 
monuments, with the exception of ancient monument 
as defined in section 2 (/) of the Ancient Monuments 
Preservation Act, 1904, which are for the time being 
declared to be protected monuments under section 3 
(j) of that Act: provided that the Governor General in 
Council may, by notification in the Gazette of India, 
remove any such monument from the oi)e ration of this 
exception ; 

{b) roads, bridges, ferries, tunnels, ropeways and causeways 
and other means of communication ; — subject to such con- 
ditio’Vs' as regards control over construction and main- 
tenance of moans of communication declared by the 
Governor General in Council to be of military importance, 
and as regards incidence of special expenditure 
connected therewith, as the Governor General in Council 
may prescribe ; 

(c) tramways within municipal areas ; and 

(d) light and feeder railways in so far as provision for their 
construction and majiagenient is made by provincial legis- 
lation ; — subject to legislation by the Indian legislature 
in the case of any such railway or tramway which is in 
physical connection with a main lino or is built on the 
same gauge as an adjacent main line. 

7. Water supplies, irrigation and canals, drainage and embank- 
ments, water storage and water power ; — subject to legislation by the 
Indian legislature with regard to matters of in ter- provincial concern 
or affecting the relations of a Province with any other territory. 

8. Uand Revenue administration, as described under the 
following heads, namely : — 

(a) assessment and collection of land revenue ; 

(b) maintenance of land reoords, survey for revenue purposes, 

records of rights j 
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(c) laws regarding land tenures, relations of landlords and 
and tenants, colloctioii of rents ; 

(^0 Courts of Wards, incumbered and attached estates ; 

(e) land improvement and agricultural loans ; 

(/) colonisation and disposal of Crown lands and alienation 
of land revenue ; and 
(gr) management of Government estates. 

9. Famine relief. 

10. Agriculture, including research institutes, experimental 
and demonstration farms, introduction of Improved methods, provi- 
sion for agricultural education, protection against destructive insects 
and pests and prevention of plant diseases subject to legislation 
by the Indian legislature in respect to destructive insects and pests, 
and plant diseases, to such extent as may be declared by any Act of 
the Indian legislature. 

11. Civil Veterinary Department, including provision for 
veterinary training, improvement of stock, and prevention of animal 
diseases ; — subject to legislation by the Indian legislature in respect 
to animal diseases to such extent as may be declared by any Act of 
the Indian legislature. 

1 2. Fisheries. 

13. Co-operative Societies. 

14. Forests, including preservation of game therein ; — subject 
to legislation by the Indian legislature as regards disforestation of 
reserved forests. 

15. Land acquisition ; subject to legislation by the Indian legis- 
lature. 

IG. Excise, that is to say, the control of production, manufac- 
ture, ix)ssossion, transport, purchase and sale of alcoholic liquor and 
intoxicating drugs, and the levying of excise duties and licence fees 
on or in relation to such articles, but excluding, in the case of opium, 
control of cultivation, manufacture and sale for export. 

17. Administration of juM;ice, including constitution, powers, 
maintenance and organisation of Courts of civil and criminal juris- 
diction whithin the province ; — subject to legislation by the Indian 
legislature as regards High Courts, Chief Courts, and Courts of Judi- 
cial Commissioners, and any Courts of criminal jurisdiction. 

18. Provincial law reports, 

19. Administrators General and Official Trustees ; — subject to 
legislation by the Indian legislature. 

20. Non-judicial stamps; — subject to legislation by the Indian 
legislature, and judicial stamps, subject to legislation by the Indian 
legislature as regards amount of Court-fees levied in relation to suits 
and proceedings in the High Conrts under their rviginnl jurisdiction. 
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21. Registration of deeds and documents ; — subject to legisla- 
tion by the Indian legislature. 

22. Registration of births, deaths and marriages ; subject to 
legislation by the Indian legislature for such classes as the Indian 
legislature may determine. 

23. Religious and charitable endowments. 

24. Development of mineral resources which are Government 
property ; — subject to^ules made or sanctioned by the Secretary of 
State, but not including the regulation of mines. 

25. Development of Industries, irjclnding industrial research 
and technical education. 

26. Industrial matters included under the following heads, 
namely : — 

(а) factories; 

(б) settlement of labour disputes ; 

((') electricity ; 

(d) boilers ; 

(e) gas; 

(/) smoke nuisances ; and 

(g) welfare of labour including provident funds, industrial in- 
surance (general, health and accident) and housing ; — 
subject as to heiuls (</), {h), (r), (d) and {(f) to legislation 
by the Indian legislature. 

27. Adulteration of foodstuffs and other articles ; subject to legis, 
lation by the Indian legislature as regards import and export trade. 

28. Weights and measures ; subject to legislation by the Indian 
legislature as regards standards. 

29. Ports, except such ports as may be declared by rule made 
by the Governor General in Council or by or under Indian legislation 
to be major ports. 

30. Inland waterways including shipping and navigation there- 
on so far as not declared by the Governor General in Council to be 
central subjects, but subject as regards inland steam-vessels to legis- 
lation by the Indian legislature. 

31. Police, including railway police ; subject in the case of 
railway police to such conditions as regards limits of jurisdiction 
and railway contributions to cost of maintenance as the Governor 
General in Council may determine. 

32. The following miscellaneous matters, namely ; — 

(a) regulation of betting and gamWing ; 

(b) prevention of cruelty to animals ; 

(c) protection of wild birds and animals ; 

(d) control of poisons ; — subject to legislation by the Indian legis- 

lature ; 
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(e) control ofmotorvehicleg,-~8abject to legislation by the Indian 
legislature as regards licences valid throughout British India ; and 

if) control of dramatic performances and cinematographs, sub- 
ject to legislation by the Indian legislature in regard to sanction of 
films for exhibition. 

33. Control of newspapers, books and printing i>rc.sses ; subject 
to legislation by the Indian legislature. 

34. Coroners, 

35. Excluded Areas, 

36. Criminal tribes ; subject to legislation by the Indian 
legislature. 

37. European vagrancy : subject to legislation by the Indian 
legislature. 

38. Prisons, prisoners (except Stale prisoners) and refornia 
torios ; subject to legislation by the Indian legislature. 

39. Pounds and preveidion of cattle trespass. 

40. Treasure trove. 

41. Libraries (except the Imperial Library) and muscMms 
(except the Indian Museum, the Imperial War Museum and the 
Victoria Memoral, Calcutta) and Zoological Gardens. 

42. Provincial Government Presses. 

43. Elections for Indian and provincial legislature, subject to 
rules framed under sections 64 (/) and 72A (4) of the Act. 

44. Regulation of medical and other professional (lualifications 
and standards ; subject to legislation by the Indian legislature, 

45. Local Fund Audit, that is to say, the audit by Government 
agency of income and expenditure controlled by local bodies. 

46. Control, as defined by rule 10, of members of all-India 
and provincial services serving within the province, and control, 
subject to legislation by the Indian legislature, of other public 
services within the province. 

47. Sources of provincial revenue, not included under previous 
heads, weather — 

(«) taxes included in the Schedules to\the Scheduled Taxes 
Rules, or 

(h) taxes, not included in those Schedules, which are imposed 
by or under provincial legislation which has rec ived the* previous 
sanction of the Governor General. 

48. Borrowing of money on the sole credit of the province, 
subject to the provsions of the Local Government (Borrowing) 
Rules. 

49. Imposition by legislation of punishments by fine, penalty 
or imprisonment, for enforcing any law of the province relating to 
any provincial subject ; subject to legislation by the Indian legis- 

17 
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lature in the case of any subject in respect of which such a limitation 
is imposed under these roles, 

50. Any matter which though falling within a central subject^ 
is declared by the Governor General in Council to be of a merely 
local or private nature within the province. 


SCHEDULE IL 


SEE RULE 6 ABOVE. 

LIST OF PROVINCIAL SUBJECT S FOR TRANSFER. 

Column I. Column II. 


1. Local S'lf-Governmen^, that is to say, matters 

relating to the constitution aiul powers of munici- 
pal corporations, impi-ovcmont trusts, district All Governors’ 
boards, mining boards of health and other local rrovincts. 
attfhoriti(‘S established in the province for purposc^s 
of local sdf-Governm nt, exclusive of matters 
arising under the cantonm nits Act, IhlO , subject 
to legislation by the Indian legislature as regards 
(a) the powers of such authorities to borrow other- 
wise than from a provincial Government, ami (b) 
the levying by Hu»'h authorities of taxation not 
inclinkNl in Schedule II to the Sche<lule<l Tax(‘s 
Ilul *8. 

2. Me<lical administration, including hospitals, dis- Ditto. 

pensaries an<l asylums, and provision for medical 
(*ilucation. 


Public health and sanitation ami vital Rtati8ti<*s ; Ditto. 

hubj<‘ct to legislation by the Indian l**gislatur<‘ in 
respect to infectious an<l contagious iliseases to 
sueh extent as may 1)<^ declareil by any Act of ilu* 

Indian legislature. 

4. Pilgrimages within Uritish India ... ... Ditto, 


5. Kducation, other than Euroiiean and Anglo-Indian 
education ; provided that — 


All Governors’ 
Provinces. 


(a) tlie following subjects shall be excUuied namely : — 
0) Die Henan^s Hindu University and such other 
Univ(*rsities, constituted after the commence- 
ment of these rules, as may be declared by the 
Governor General in Council to be central sub- 
jects, ami 

(ii) Chiefs’ Colleges and any institution maintaineil 
by the Governor General in Council for the l>encfit 
of members of His Majesty’s Forces or of other 
public servants or of the chiWren of stich membtgs 
or servants ; and 
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Public Works incluUcil UYuler tlic following heads, All Governoib’ 
namely : — - provinces, except 

Assam. 

(b) the following subjects shall be subj :ct to legislation 
by the Indian legislature, namely — 

(i) the contro* of the establishment, and regulation of 
the constitutions and functions, of ("niversities 
constituted aft.*r the comm?ncem*nt of tliese 

rules, and 

(li) the definition of the juris<liction of any rnivorsily 
outside the province in which it is biiuatcd, and " 

(iii) for a f)crio<l of five years from the date of the 
Gommencmieut of these rules, the Calcutta Uni- 
versity and the control and organization of 
aecondacy cnlucatiou in the presidency of Bengal. 

(a) construction and main<^enance of provincial 
buildings, other than residences of Governors of 
pro vine's, us ‘<1 or intendetl for any purpose m 
connection with the ailininistration of the 
provinc * on behalf of the departm 'ids of Govern- 
ment concerned, save in so far as the Governor 
may assign such work to the defiartmeut s using 
or retiuiiing such buddings ; aucl care of histori- 
cal monuments, witli the exception of anc.ent 
monuments as defined in section 2 (1) of tlie 
ancient Monuments Preservation Act, IIKU, 
vvhn^e are for the time being declared to be 
protect kI monuments uiuler section 3 (1) of that 
Act ; providixl that the Governor General in 
Council may, by notification in the Gazette of 
India, remove any such monument from the 
operation of this exception ; 

(b) roarls, bridges, ferries, tunnels, ropeways and 
causeways, aiul other means of communication, 
sub)eci to such condition, as regards control over 
constvucl ion and maintenance of means of 
eommuuieat’on d(‘clare<l by the Governor 
G.ivral m eonncil to be of military importance, 
and as rtgards iucideucc of special e.xp ‘iiditure 
connected therewith, as the Governor General 
in Council prescribe ; 

(e) tramways within municipal areab ; and 

(d) light and feeiler railways and extra municipal All Governors’ 

tramways in so far as provision for their construe- provinces, excejit 

lion and management is ma<le by provincial Assam. 

legislation ; subject to legislation by the Indian 

legislature in the case of any such railway or 

tramway which is m physical connection with 

a main line or is built ou the same gauge as au 

adjeccut main li»e. 
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7, Agriculture, iBcluding i?^fiearcli imtitntes, e^peii- 

mental Mid demonstration farms, Introduction of 
improved methods, provision for agricultural edu- 
cation, protection against destructife insects and 
liests and prevention of plant diseases ; subject to 
legislation by the Indian legislature in respect to 
destructive insects and pests and plant diseases to 
such extent as may be cfeclared by any Act of the 
Indian legislature. ' 

8. Oivil Veterinary Department, including provision for 

veterinary training, improvement of stock, and 
prevention of animal diseases : subject to legislation 
by the Indian legislaiiire in respect to animal 
diseases to such extent as may be dcclaretl by any 
Act of the Indian legislature. 


9. Fisheries 


lb. (’u'(>p‘Tativc sockticb ... 

11. Fuvefsls, iiiclmling preservation of game therein ; 
subject to legislation by the Indian legislature as 
regards disforestation of re8erve<l forests, 

32. l^ixcise, that is to hay, the control of proiluctionj 
mamifacture, posHession, transport, jairchasc, and 
sale of alcoholic Ikjuoi and intoxicating drugs, and 
the levying of excise duties arwl licence fees on or 
111 relation to such articles, but excluding, in the 
cab-3 of opium, control of cultivation, manufacture 
and sale for expojt. 

Kh Jlegistratioii of deeds aii<l (’ocuments ; subject to 
^*gi^latJou by the Indian legislature. 

3 1. Ih’gistnit.ion of births, <leailis and marriages ; subject 
to legislation by the Indian h'gislature for sucli 
classes as the Indian 1 gislaturo may tletermine. 

15. iUligious and charitable endowment 

10. Devtlopniijxt of iiidiislTies, including industrial 
research and tcehiiical education. 

17. Adulteration of food-stufFs and other articles ; sub- 
ject to legislation by the Indian legislature as 
regards import and export trade. 

18. Weights and measures ; subject tp legislation by the 
Indian legislature as reganls standards. 

19. Museums (except Indian Museum, Imperial War 
Museum, and the Victoria Memorial, Calcutta) and 
Zoological Gardens, 


All OoTcrnors’ 
provinces. 


Ditto. 


All Governors’ 
provinces, except 
Assam. 

All Governors’ 
provinces. 

Bombay, 


All Governors’ 
provinces, except 
Assam. 


All Governors’ 
provinces. 

Diito. 


Ditto. 

Ditto. 


Ditto. 


Ditto. 

Ditto. 



SCHEDULE III. 

(SEE RULE 25.) 

1. The following general rules shall be observed by every authority 
which sanctions expenditure from Government revenues : — 

(l) Every public officer should exorcise the same vigilance in 
respect of expenditure incurred from Government revenues as a 
person of ordinary prudence would exercise in respect of the expen- 
diture of his own money. 

Moneys borrowed on the security of allocated revenues should 
bo expended on those objects only for which, as provided by rules 
made under the Act, moneys may be so boro wed. 

Except where such order is of general application, no authority 
should exercise its poweis of sanctioning expenditure to pass an ordei 
which will be, directly, to its own pecuniary advantage. 

(0 Unless the amount of the expenditure is insignificant, 
Government revenues should not be utilised for the benefit of n 
particular person or .section of tlie comumnity except when — 

(i) a claim for the amount could be enforced in a court of law 

(n) iliG expendilure is in pursuance of a recognised policy 
(Mistom ; or 

(in) the objeoi is such that the expenditure thereon may b 
deemed to be of a cbariliable nature. 

(f)) No authority should sanction any expenditure which is like 
ly to invuKc at a latter date expenditure beyond its own powers ol 
sanction. 

(G) The amount of allowances, such as local or travelling allow- 
aneos, granted to meet special expenditure of a particular type should 
bo so regulated that the allowances are not on the whole sources of 
profit to the recipient. 

2, The previous sanction of the Secretary of Slate in council is 
necessary •— 

(i) ((/) to the creation of a permanent appointment which wuvdd 
necessitate an increase in the cadre of an alMiidia Service : 

(6) to the aholilion of any appointment in the cadre of an all- 
India Service ; 

(c) to any increase or reduction of the pay of any appointment 
iu the cadre of an all India Service ; 
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(a) to the creation of any temporary appointment the maximum 
pay of which exceeds Rs, 1,000 a month and which lasts or is expec- 
ted to last for more than two years, or, if the appointment be for 
settlement work, for more than five years ; 

(in) to the grant to any officer of an allowance which is not 
admissible under rules made under section 96 B. of the Act, or, in 
cases in which those rules do not apply, under the terms of any 
authorised Code issued or maintained under the authority of the 
said rules ; 

(iv) to the grant to any retiring officer of a pension or gratuity 
which is not admissible under the rules for the time being in force 
under section 96B. of the Act ; 

(v) to the grant of pensions or gratuities to non-officials, except 
in the case of — 

(a) compassionate gratuities to the families of Government 
servants left in indigent circumstances, 

(b) pensions or gratuities to the families of officers dying while 
employed in Government service granted in accordance with such 
rules as may be made in this behalf by the Secretary of State in 
Council, 

(c) pensions or gratuities to non officials injured or the families 
of non-officials killed during services rendered to the State, and 

(d) pensions or gratuities to non-ofiicials who have rendered 
exceptional services to Government ; 

- (vi) to any increase of the contract, sumptuary or furniture 
grant of the Governor ; 

(m) to any expenditure upon the purchase of stores, either in the 
United Kingdom or in India, otherwise than in accordance with 
such rules as may be made in this behalf by the Secretary of State 
in Council ; and 

(viii) to any expenditure upon railway carriages or water-borne 
vessels specially reserved for the use of high officials, otherwise than 
in connection with the maintenance of the railway carriages already 
set apart with the sanction of the Secretary of State in Council for 
the exclusive use of the Governor. 

Nofc » — Gratuities sanctioned under sub-clause (r) (h) of this 
paragraph should ]>e subject as to total to such annual limit as the 
Secretary of State iu Council may proscribe. 

3. The previous sanction of the Governor General in Council 
is necessary — 

(i) Subject to the provisions of paragraph 2 (i) of this 
Schedule— 

(a) to the creation of a permanent appointment on a maximum 
rate of pay higher than Rs. 1,000 a month : 
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(b) to the increase of the maximum pay of a sanctioned 
permanent appointment to an amount in excess of Rs. 1,000 a 
month ; 

(a) to expenditure on a residence of the Governor in excess of 
Rs. 75,000 in any year; 

(Hi) to expenditure upon irrigation and navigation works, 
including docks and harbours, and upon projects for drainage, 
embankment and water-storage and the utilisation of water-power, 
in any of the following cases, namely : — 

(a) where the project concerned materially affects the interests 
of more than one local Government ; 

(h) where the original estimate exceeds 50 lakhs of 
Rupees ; 

(c) where a revised estimate exceeds by 25 per ceniuin or 50 
lakhs of rupees, whichever is less, an original estimate sanctioned by 
the Governor General in Council 

(^/) where a further revised estimate is proposed, after one 
revised estimate has already been sanctioned by the Governor 
General in Council ; and 

(tV) to revisions, involving additional expenditure exceeding 
Rs, 15 lakhs a year, of permanent establishments serving in depart- 
ments dealing with reserved subjects. 

4. Apart from the restrictions imposed by paragraphs 1, 2, and 
3 of the Schedule the power of sanctioning expendituie conferred 
upon the local Government by rule 25 shall be unlimited. 


SCHEDULE IV. 

SEE RULE 27, 

1. The lo(?al Governments mentioned below shall, save as hero- 
in-after provided, make in every year provision in their budgets for 
expenditure upon relief of, and insurance against, famine of such 
amounts respectively (hereinafter referred to as the annual assign- 
ments) as are stated against each: — 


Madras 

Bombay 

Bengal 

United Provinces 
Punjab 


Rs. 

6,61,000 
... 63,60,000 

... 2 , 00,000 

... 39,60,000 

... 3,81,000 
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Burma 

Bihar and Orissa 
Central Proviiices 
Assam 


Be. 

67.000 
11,62,0()0 
47,26,000 

10.000 


2. The provision shall be made in the shape of a demand for a 
grant, and the estimates shall show, under the major heads concern- 
ed, the method in which it is proposed to utilise the grant. 

3. The grant shall not bo expended save upon the relief of 
famine or upon the construction of protective irrigation works or 
other works for the prevention of famine. Any portion of the grant 
which is not so spent shall be transferred to the famine insurance 
fund of the province. 

4. The famine insurance fund shall consist of the unexpended 
balances of the annual assignments for each year, transferred to the 
fund under paragraph 3 of this Schedule, together with any interest 
which may accrue on these balances. 

5. The local Government may, in any year when the accumu* 
lated total of the famine insurance fund of the province is not less 
than six times the amount of the annual assignment, suspe?Kl tempo- 
rarily the provision of the annual assignment. 

6. The famine insurance fund shall form part of the general 
balances of the Governor General in Council, who shall pay at the 
end of each year interest on the average- of the balances held in the 
fund on the last day of each quarter. The interest shall be calculat- 
ed at the average rate at which the Governor General in Council 
has during the year borrowed money by the issue of treasury bills. 
Such interest shall be credited to the fund. 

7. The local Government may at any time expend the balance 
at its credit in the famine insurance fund for any of the purposes 
specified in paragraph 3 of this Schedule. 

8. Such balances may further be utilised in the grant of loans 
to cultivators, either under the Agriculturists, Loans Act, 1884, or 
for relief purposes. When such loans have been granted, payments 
of interest on loans and repayments of principal shall be credited to 
the fund as they occur, and irrecoverable loans written off shall form 
a final charge against the fund. 

9. In case of doubt whether the pur^wse for which it is propos- 
ed to spend any portion of the annual assignment or the famine 
insurance fund is one of the purposes specified in paragraph 3 of 
this Schedule, the decision of the Governor shall be final. 

10. The annual accounts of the annual assignments and of the 
fund shall be maintained in the forms annexed to, this Schedule. 



Transferred Subjects Rules 

In exercise of the pmvers conferred hy section f>,l {S) and .section 
129 A. of the Government of India Acfy the Governor General in Council, 
'iiith the sanction of the Saretary of State in Council, is pleased to make 
the following rules 

1. Those rules may lie ealletl the Traiisforred Su))jeets (Tern- 
l^orary Administration) Rules. 

2. In cases of emergency where, owing to a vacancy, there is 
no minister in charge of a transferred subject, the Governor — 

(1) shall, if another minister is available and willing to taho 
charge of the subject appoint such minister to a^lminister the subject 
temporarily ; or 

(2) may, if the vacancy cannot he provided for in the manner 
aforesaid, himself temporarily administer the subject, and while so 
doing shall exercise in relation to such subject all such powers, in 
addition to his own powers as Governor, as he could exercise if ho 
were the niinistor in charge thereof. 

3. In any case in which the Governor himself undertakes 
temporarily to administer a subject under these rules, he shall certify 
that an emergency has arisen in which, owing to a ministerial vacan- 
cy, it is necessary for him so to do, and shall forthwith forward a 
a copy of such cortificato for the information of the Governor Gene- 
ral in Council. 

1. Such temporary administration l)y the Governor shall only 
continue until a minister has been appointed to administer the sub- 
ject. 

5. The Governor shall not exercise in respect of such subject 
the powers conferred on him by section 72E. of the Government of 
India Act. 


Scheduled Taxes Rules 

Til exerdse of the pmvers conferred hy section SO A, (S) {a) and 
section 129 A, of the Government of India Act, the Governor General in 
Council, with the sanction of the Secretary of ibtate in Council, is pleased 
to make the following rules : — 

1 . These rules may be called the Scheduled Taxes Rules. 

2. The Legislative Council of a province may, without the 
previous sanction of the Governor-General, make and take into con, 

17(a) 
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sideration any law imposing, for the purposes of the local Govern- 
ment, any tax included in Schedule I to these rules. 

3. The Legislative Council of a province may, without the 
previous sanction of the Governor General make ant} take into con- 
sideration any law imposing, or authorising any local authority to 
impose, for the purposes of such local authority, any tax included 
in Schedule II to these rules. 

4. The Governor General in Council may at any time, by order 
make any addition “to the taxes enumerated in Schedules I and II 
to these rules. 

5. Nothing in these rules shall affect the right of a local autho- 
rity to impose a tax without previous sanction or with the previous 
sanction of the local Government when such right is conferred upon 
it l»y any law for the time being in force. 

SCHEDULE I. 

1. A tax oil land put to imoh other thfiii agricultural 

2. A tax on bucoes>iou or on ac<iuisition by ^urv^^or‘^hip in a joint family, 

li. A tax on any form of bertiim or gambling pormitteil by law . 

4. A tax on advertisements. 

r>. A tax on amusements. 

C). A tax on anj specified luxury. 

7. A ll^•gi^tration fee 

A stam-duty other than duties uf wliieh the amount is fixed by Indian 
legislation. 


SCHEDULE II. 

In this Schedule the word ‘Tax’* includes a cess, rate duty or fee. 

1. Atoll. 

2. A tax on land or land vahvs. 

;i A tax on l)uildings. 

t. A tax on vehicleb or boal'>. 
o. A tax on animals. 

n. A tax on nioninls and domestic servants. 

7. An octroi. 

8. A terminal tax on goods importeti into a local area in which an octroi 

was levied on or before the ilth July, HU 7. 
it. A tax on trades, professions arul callings, 
lb. A tax on private markets. 

1 1 . A tax imposed in rc‘<iiru for services remlered, such as— 

(a) a water rate, 

(b) a lighting rate, 

(c) a scavenging, sanitarj' or S(»wag»' rate, 

(d) a drainage tax, 

OO fees for the use of markets and other jiublic conveniences. 



Local Legislature Rules 

In exercue of the powers conferred by sanction SO- A, {S) {h) and 
section 129- A. of the Government of India Ad^ the Governor General in 
Council^ ivith the sanction of the Secretary of State in Coandl^ U pleased 
to make the following rules : — 

1. These rules may be called the Local Legislatures (Previous 
Sanction) Rules. 

2. A local legislature may not repeal or altei' without the pre- 
vious sanction of the Governor General — 

(1) any law made by any authority in British India before the 
commencement of the Indian Councils Act, 1861 : provided that the 
Governor General in Council may, by notification in the Gazette 
of India, declare that this provision shall not apply to any such law 
which he may specify and, if he does so, previous sanction shall not 
thereafter be necessary to the alteration or repeal of that law ; or 

(2) any law specified in the Schedule to these rules or any law 


made by 
fied. 

the 

Governor 

General in Council amending a law so spcci- 

Yohv. 


No 

8|jul L 1 lU 



XLV 

The liubuu IViial Vodv. 

i8ei 


III 

Tlic Foreigners Act, IHiU. 

ISO.') 


III 

The Carriers Act, 18GI. 

n 


X 

Tile liiUiau SuceosMoii Act, |8o.'). 

i> 


x\ 

The I’arbi Marnag«‘ and Duorce A<1, ImJO 



AX I 

The I’arhi lntet>tato Succeshiou Aet, 18<;r>. 

1S(U5 


XXI 

The Native Fouvt'rts* Marriage Dibbolution Act, iMld 



XXVI ll 

Tile Trustees’ and Mortgageeh’ I’ower.s Act , ISlUi. 

J887 


XXV 

The I*rebs and Registration of Hooks \cl, 1807. 


. . . 

i\ 

The ln<Kan I )i voice Act, ISCtU. 

1870 


X\l 

The Hiuiiu Wills Act, 1870. 

1872 


J 

Tile Indian evidi'iice Act, 1872. 

fJ 


III 

Tile SiK'cial Marnago Act, IS 72 



IX 

Till’ Indian Contract Act, IS 72. 

If 


w 

The Indian Christian Marnage Aet, 1872. 

]87;j 


X 

The liuliau Oatiis Aet, r87o. 

1871 


ill 

Tile Marneil Women’s Propert) Aet, is 71 

ft 


XIV 

Tile Sclieduled Districts Aet, 1S71 


XV 

The Laws Local Kxtent Act, 1874. 

I87r> 


JX 

Tiie Indian Majority Act, 187.‘>, 

18/7 


1 

Tlie Specitic Ri lief Act, 1877. 

1881 


V' 

Tlu' probate and Ailminisration Act, iss], 

5» • 


XIII 

The Fort William Act, 1881, 

♦ J 

. . . 

XXVI 

The Negotiable Instruments Aet. I8S1 

1HH2 


n 

The Indian Trusts Act, 1882. 

H 


n 

The Transfer of Propert v A(*i, lss2. 



VIl 

The Powers-o{*AttoTU<‘y Act, 1882. 
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Yetir. 


tf 

isDo 

1891 

1895 

1897 


1898 

1899 
i9o:i 

1908 


t) 


1909 


n 

1910 

1911 

1912 


I9i:i 

]} 

I'.'U 


iyi6 

1917 


1918 

1919 

1920 


M 


GOVT. OF INDIA ACT im 

No. Short title. 

JY The lutliau Merchandise Marks Act, 1889. 
vii The Succession Certificate Act, 1889. 

XV The Indian Official Secrets Act, 1889. 
viii The Guardians and Wards Act, 1890. 

IX The Indian Railways Act, 1890. 

XV HI The Bankers’ Books Evidence Act, 1891. 

XV The Crown Grants Act, 1895. 

HI The Kpiilemic Diseases Act, 1897. 

X The General Clauses Act, 1897. 

XIV The Indian short Titles Act, 1897, 

V The ('ode of Criminal procedure, 1898. 

IX The Live-stock Importation Act, 1898 
IX The Indian Arbitration Act, 1899. 

XIV The Indian Foreign Marriage Act, 1903. 

XV The Indian FiXtradition Act, 1903. 

V The Ccxle of Civil procedure, 19(t8. 

IX The Indian Limitation Act , 1908 

XIV The Indian Criminal Law Amendment Act, 1908. 

XV Tile Indian Ports Act 1908. 

XVI Tlie Indian Hegistration Act, 1908. 

HI 'J’he Presidency -towns Insolvency Act, 1909. 

TV The Whipping Act, 1909. 

VII The A Hand Marriage Act, 1909. 
l The Indian Press Act, 1910. 

X The Seditious Meetings Act, I'.Ul. 

IV The l«idiau Jninacy Act, 1912. 

V The Provident Insui’uuce Sociv tics Act, 1912. 

VI The Indian Life Assuninee (’oiupaiiies Act, 1912. 

VI The Mus'-almau Wakf Validating Act, P913. 

VII The Indian CompanK^ Act, P.)13. 

Ji Ttie Dcstruet ive Inseeth and IN sis Act, !91t 

HI The Indian (N)pynght Act, 1911 

IX The Local Authorities Loans Act. 1911 

XV Tile Hindu Disposition of Property Act, 19 Hi, 

J The Inland Steam V»>sds Aet, 1917. 

XXVI The Transfer of Piopiity ( Valwlat ing) Act, 1917, 

X The I'suvious Loans Act, 1918 

XI The Anarchical and Ihnululionary Ciiiia s Act, 1919. 
\ The Provincial Insol\cn <7 Act, 192t). 

X The Indian Securities Aet, 192t‘. 

XIV The Charitable and Religious Trusts Act, 1920 



Reservation of Bill Rules 

In vxercue of the %x)u:ers conferred by section SI A, {l) and flection 
P^9A, of the Government of India Act, the Governor General in Council, 
with the sanction of the Secretary of State in Council, is pleased to make 
the following rules : — 

1. These rules may be called the Reservation of Bills Rules. 

2. The Governor of any Governor's province shall reserve for 
the consideration of the Governor General any Bill, not having been 
previously sanctioned by the Governor General, which has been 
passed by the liCgislative Council of the province and is presented 
to the Governor for his assent, if the Bill appears to the Governor to 
contain provisions — 

(a) affecting the religion or religious rites of any class of British 
subjets in British India, or 

(b) regulating the constitution or functions of any University, or 

(c) having the effect of including within the transferred subject 
matters which have hitherto been classified as reserved subjects, or 

(d) providing for the construction or management of a light 
feeder railway or tramway other than a tramway within municipal 
limits, or 

{e) affecting the land revenue of a province either so as to — 

(<) prescribe a period or periods within which any temporarily 
settled estate or ostntos may not be reassessed to land revenue, or 

{ii) limit the extent to which the assessment to land revenue 
of such an estate or estates may be made or enhanced, or 

{ni) modify materially the general principles upon which land 
revenue has hitherto been assessed, 

if such prescription, limitation or moditication appears to the Gover- 
nor to be likely seriously to affect the public revenues of the province. 

The Governor of any Governor’s province may reserve for 
the consideration of the Governor General any Bill, not having been 
previously sanctioned by the Governor General, which has been passed 
by the Legislative Council of the province and is presented to the 
Governor for his assent, if the Bill appears to the Governor — 

(a) to affect any matter wherewith he is specially charged under 
his Instrument of Instructions, or 

(b) to affect any central subject, or 

(r) to affect the interests of another province, 




THE ESHER REPORT 

REPORT OF THE 

ARMY IN INDIA COMMITTEE 
1919-1920 

TERMS OF REFERENCE 

1, To fiiqvirc into and rewrfy uith special refornce to po>t-lclluni 
cojiditionsj upon the administration and, where necessary, the organization 
of the Army in India, including it'< relation > nith the JTar Office and 
the India Office, and the relations of the tvo Offices to one another. 

To consider the position of the (omnu nder-in-C'Jiief in hU dual 
capacity as head oi the Army and Manher of the E::eciitiir Council, and 
to male rec(nn mend at ions, 

d. To consider and to repeni upon, any other matters which they 
may decide are relevant to the enquiry. 


To The Right Hon. E. S. Montagu, M.P, 

StR, 

In forwarding you tho first part of our Report we desire to 
point out a difficulty with which wo are confronted at the outset 
of our enquiry. AVo cannot consider tho administration of the army 
in India otherwise than as part of tlie total armed forces of the 
Empire ; yet we have no indication of the from of organization which 
may be set up in the future for the control of other parts of those 
forces, or of the whole. 

Wo have, it is true, been told that proposals for the higher 
direction of our Imperial forces are under consideration, and we 
are aware of tho circumstances under which an Imperial Cabinet 
was formed during tho late war. But the bases of permanent 
Imperial control over the organized forces of tho Empire are as 
yet unlaid, and we have Iherelore been obliged to take existing 
statutes and usage as the foundation of the proposals we have 
made in accordance with the terms of our reference. The remedies 
which we shall venture to suggest for such defects in the Army 

18 
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in India as may be disclosed in the course of our enquiry will, 
therefore, he made subject to the limitations we have indicated. 

Novel political machinery created by the Peace Treaty has 
enhanced the importance of the Army of India relatively to the 
military forces in other parts of the Empire, and more particularly 
to those of the British Isles. Wo feel bound to assume that 
Western Europe will no longer be an armed camp containing national 
armies in a high state of preparation for war, and wo note that 
conflicts fraught with the gravest consequences 1o the belligerent 
nations cannot in future take place within a few days or weeks of 
an order to mobilize. We realize, and the evidence ol: Lord 
Allenby confirms our belief, that the war has left Eastern Europe, 
and what is commojily known as the Near and Middle East, in a 
condition of grave unrest, with consequences to India, especially 
as regards her military and financial resources, that we are unable 
to ignore. 

We are aware that during the war, the necessary co ordination 
of the fighting strength of the whole Empire brought into existence 
what has been called an Imperial Cabinet, performing real functions 
of Imperial Government, and accepted a])])arcntly without demur 
by the united peoples. The evolution of this novel constitutional 
instrument is for the moment arrested. If the prijiciple of an 
Imperial Cabinet composed of the Prime Ministers of Great Britain 
and the Dominions becomes rooted in our instit\itions, other changes 
connected with Imperial defence seem likely to follow. 

An Imperial General Staff, an Imi)crial Naval and an Imperial 
Air Staff, possibly an Imperial Foreign Ollice, may become segre- 
gated under the leadership of the British Prime Minister of the 
day, but contrcllcd by a body that from the nature of the case 
cannot be wholly responsible to the Parliament at M'estministei’. 
If India were again to be represented directly in a permanent 
Imperial Council or Cabinet, such as that summoned ad Jur during 
the war, the position of her Commander-in-chief might assume a 
special aspect different from that which wo have had to considei. 
Desirable and perhaps vital as such an ovolittion of our institutions 
may be, the chances of its accomplishment are not immediate. We 
have, therefore, accepted for the purpose of our Beport the relations 
of India to Great Britain and to the Empire as they si and to-day. 

We desire also to mention that we have been reciuested, in 
considering our recommendations, to avoid, if ])ossiblo, framing them 
in such a manner as may hereafter prove inconsistent with the 
gradual approach of India towards a Dominion status ; and wo 
observe that the Indian Constitutional Reforms recently proposed have 
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in view the relaxation of the control of the Secretary of State, as 
well as of Parliament, over the Government of India. 

Wo are at the same time confronted with evidence of the 
continued reluctance of the India Office to relinquish into the hands 
of the Government of India greater freedom in the administration 
of the Army, even in cases where this could be done without 
compromising the administration of the Army at home or contra- 
vening the sound principle of uniformity in military policy. We 
are strongly of opinion that greater latitude should be allowed to 
the Governor-General in council and to the Commender-in-Chief in 
India in matters affecting internal military administration, in order 
to secure greater efficiency, and especially the greater contentment of 
the army in India. 

At the same time wc lay stress upon the importance of main- 
taining Iconstant and intimate touch between the Commander-in- 
Chiof in India and the Chief of the Imperial General Staff in London 
and between t heir General Staff Officers. 

Taking, then, existing institutions and the present conditions 
in India as the basis on which to work, we consider that wo shall 
bo laying the foundations of a sound Imperial military system, if the 
plans wc propose are consistent — 

(1) with the control by the Government of India of Indian 
military affairs ; 

( 2 ) with giving to the Guvornincnt of India a voice in questions 
of Im\)erial dofonce, and 

(3) with allowing the Imperial General Staff through its Chief 
to exercise a considered intiucnco on the Military policy of the 
Government of India. 

Keeping these principles in mind, wc propose to submit our 
Report to you in several \)arts, and to report on each separately. 
Part I IS forwarded herewitli, and deals \vith matters upon whicli a 
great mass of evidence already exists in documents laid before us. 
We have therefore not thought it necessary to travel once more over 
ground investigated l)y numerous committees and commissions, and 
by eminent Viceroys and Commanders-in-Chiof in past years. 

AVo have limited our empiiry upon those matters to obtaining 
the views of distinguished soldiers of recent war experience, and wo 
have found that their conclusions are in general agreement with the 
recorded opinions of Lord Lytton and Lord Kitchener. 

At the outset of our imiuiry it was necessary to decide whether 
formal evidence should be taken. After consideration, wc deter- 
mined that it was undesirable to add to the mass of documentary 
evidence already available. We consequently decided to take counsel 
with high officers, military and civil, and certain independent 
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parsons whoso views and experience could simplify our task, but 
not to record their evidence formally. Wo have thus obtained 
expressions of opinion given with complete freedom, and, coupled 
with the experience of the members of the Committee, they have been 
of great value to us in forming our conclusions. 

We desire to remind you that the subsequent parts of our 
Eeport, dealing as they are bound to do with matters of administra- 
tive detail, would be largely influenced by the decision at which 
you may arrive to accept or reject the proposals we have made in 
Part 1. So convinced are we of the desirability of obtaining a 
decision of His Majesty’s Government on the principles laid 
down in Part 1 before proceeding to the laborious examination 
of the numerous questions covered by our reference, that we have 
thought it imperative to place Part I of our Keport in your hands 
before the Committee proceeds to India. It would facilitate the 
work of the Committee, and would render their complete report of 
greater value to His Majesty’s Government and to the Government 
of India, if we could obtain from you at an early date an indication 
of the advice you are likely to tender to Ilis Majesty’s Government 
upon the principal questions covered by Part I of our Keport. 

We are, 

Sir, 

Your obedient Servants, 

KSIIKK. 

M. R O’DWYMK'. 

II. V. COX, Lici;t-Gi:nl. 

CLAUD W. JACOK, Liki t-Gknl. 

J. F. DuCANE, Lti:i t-Gknl 

G. FELL. 

WEBB GILLMAN, Ma.i-Gknl. 


C. M. WAGSTAFF, Bkig.-Gknl., 

Set rcturtf 

The .yj Nooemher, lOliK 
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PART I. 

Skction I. 

The India Office, 

1. The relations hotween the India Ofticc and the Government 
of India are presumably based upon the importance of keeping the 
control of Parliament as far as possible intact over Indian ex- 
penditure. The theory, sound in itself in view of the bureaucratic 
form of Government in India, has proved to be illusory in practice. 
The business of Parliament is too great and too complex to enable 
any effective control to be exercised by the House of Commons over 
Indian expenditure. In practice, therefore, the control of the India 
Office has been merely the control of one bureaucracy over another. 

The working of this system undoubtedly causes delay in dealing 
with military questions that frequently require rapid settlement, 
both in the interests of efficiency and of the contentment of the 
Army in India. AVe, tlicreforo, recommend that greater latitude 
should be allowed to the Governor-General in Council in deciding 
(luestions of a military character, provided they do not influence 
by reflex action the administration of the British Army at home. 

2. From 1909, and particularly during the war, the rule was 
relaxed under which all communications of a military nature between 
the Commandor-in-Chief and the War (Office passed through the 
India Office. During the war the Commander-in-Chief in India 
communicated direct with the AA^ar Office. AA^c consider that this 
freedom of communication should now be established as a permanent 
right on a regular official basis ; but should bo limited to commu- 
nications between the Commandcr-in-Chiof and the Imperial 
General Staff. The Secretary of Slate for India should be kept 
fully informed of such communications. 

3. In order to facilitate what wo consider of primary im- 
portar.co, namely the free and intimate relation between the 
Commandcr-in-Chief in India and the Chief of the Imperial General 
Staff, and in order that the Secretary of State for India should also 
bo fully informed upon all (ino.siions of military policy affecting 
India, wc recommend that the Secretary in the Military Department 
of the India Office should always be an officer with Indian experi- 
ence, of high military rank, appointed on the recommendation of 
the Chief of the Imperial General Stall by the Secretary of State 
for India. It would 1)0 convenient and desirable that this officer 
should be a Deputy Chief of tiu' Imperial General Staff in order 
that the Chiel of the Imperial General Staff may have the benefit of 
experienced ad^ice on Indian mattevs. Furthermore, he should 
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have the right of attending the meetings of the Army Council when 
questions affecting India are discussed. Although wo strongly 
advocate that questions of administration regarding the Army in 
India should bo mainly settled in India itself, and should only be 
referred to the India Office under the circumstances which we have 
previously noted, we are of opinion that the ISecrotary in the 
Military Department of the India Office should have attached 
to his Department two officers specially conversant with “A” and 
“Q’’ questions, in so far as they affect India. 

4. We are unable to see any advantage, from the point of 
view of India, in retaining upon the India Council in JiOndon the 
services of an officer of high military rank. It is undesirable that 
the Secretary of State for India should bo left in any doulff as to the 
quarter from which military advice should be offered him. The 
principle upon which we thiiik it important to insist is that the 
sole responsible military adviser of the Secretary of State should bo 
the chief of the Imprial General Staff. This advice could ]>c 
tendered either through his Deputy Chief established in the India 
Office, or directly by the Chief of the Imperial (TCJieral Staff him- 
self, who should bo authorized to attend any meeting of the Council 
of India at which military questions of tirst importance are to be 
discussed. 

5. We recommend in Section III that the Commandcr-in- 
Chief in India shall be appointed with the concurrence of the Chief 
of the Imperial General Staff, and that the commandor-in-Chiof shall 
be the solo military adviser of the Government of India. If this system 
can bo established, the chai]j of military responsibility for (lucstio)is 
of an Imporiel character will be com])lete. On the one hand, the 
Commandcr-in-Chief will look to the Chief of the Imperial General 
Staff for supreme direction in all questions of Imperial military 
police in wdiich India is concerned ; and, on the other hand, the 
Governor-General will look to the Commandcr-in-Chief for military 
advice upon questions in which India only is coiicerned, and also 
upon questions of a wider military character with conlidencc that 
the Commandcr-in-Chicf will l)e in a position to express upon the 
latter the considered views of the Chief of the Im])crial General 
Staff. 

6. We believe that, under the plan thus lU’oposcd, the 
Government of India will retain its statutory control over the Army 
in India, that the Governor-Gonoral will bo assured of undivided 
counsel upon military questions, and that uniformity of military 
policy will at last be established between Groat Britain and 

India. 
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Section II. 

Def ence Committee^ 

7, Our attention has been called to the Committee of Defence 
sot up in India ])y the Governor-General daring the war. Its 
composition atid functions follow those of the Committee of Imperial 
Defence in this country as they were understood to be after it was 
reconstituted on a new liasis in 1902 and before the establishment 
of its ])ermanent Secretariat in 1905. 

That Committee was consultative and not executive. It had no 
administrative functions. It could not iirescribe a policy or give 
directions. Its duty was to advise. It interfered with no existing 
authority. It possessed no fixed constitution, and the persons 
composing it were selected by the Prime Minister from among his 
colleagues and their technical assistants, with the addition of any 
person whoso advice he might desire to obtain upon the matters 
about to bo discussed. The Committee, in short, contained no 
f 10 member except the Prime Minister himself, and this 
flexibility, as Mr. Balfour pointed out at the time, gave it an 
advMiitago of tirst-rate importance in deabbig with the manifold 
subjects that gather round the problem of national defence. 

S. 8ucb, we understand, was the body upon which the 
Go\'('rnor (lenoral modelled the Defence Committee in India, and 
wo are firmly convinced that, taken in coidunction with the 
existence of the M ar Book, which had been prepared in 191d, it 
contributed valuable assistance towards bringing India into lino 
with Great. Britain during iho war, and that it should not be allowed 
to disai^pcar. 

We recommend that its Secretary should be a member of the 
(b)vornor Genorabs Private Secretariat, and that he should have 
charge of the records and be responsible for the preparation and 
upkeep of the War Book. 

9. The ^Vav Book, designed by Sir Maurice Ilankey some 
years l)cfore 1914, was planned with a view to the instant mobiliza* 
lion of all Government de]>artmcnts at homo on the outbreak of war. 
For the first time in this country the attention of all Departments 
of Government was drawn to the fact that war was not the sole 
Imsiness of the Admiralty and the War ottico, but that it was the 
concern of practically every Department of State. The Defei.co 
Committee, by its composition and its methods of working first 
suggested this somewhat novml conception of modern war, but the 
War Book stercoty])ed it and fixed it indelibly in the minds of the 
whole Civil Service. 
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The War Book prepared in India in 1914 has been laid before 
us. It is a work of such value that we strongly recommend that 
it should be constantly revised and kept up-to-date bytthe officer we 
have designated, who will, at the same time, bo the Secretary oS 
the Defence Committee. 

Wo would suggedt that the Secretary of the Indian Defence 
Committee should be placed in direct touch with the Secretary of 
the Imperial Defence Committee in London, so that as far as possible 
the measures concerted by the latter should be applied by the 
Governor-General in India, so far as they are appropriate, to local 
conditions. 


Section III. 

The High Command, 

10- The definition of the High Command in India in future 
requires a few preliminary words of explanation. Wo have before 
observed that our attention has been drawn to the importance of 
keeping in view in any proposals we may make, the gradual 
approach of the Government of India to a Dominion status. Wo 
have also kept before our minds the possibility that, in the near 
future, Imperial control over the military policy of the Empire may 
take a form other than that which obtains at the present time, 
loading to the establishment of a real Imperial General Staff 
deriving its authority not from the War office and the British 
Parliament, but from an Imperial Council such as that contemplated 
in 1907, which materialized in the course of the late war, in what 
has been called an Imperial Cabinet. 

We have, however, felt ourselves obliged to base the recom- 
mendations we are about to make upon existing facts. Wo are 
unable to admit any close resemblance between the principles which 
are applied to army administration in this country, governed as it 
is under democratic Parliamentary institutions, and the conditions 
that obtain in India, where the Government remains of a bureau- 
cratic character with such Parliamentary checks as are found to be 
possible. No analogy exists between the Government of India and 
that of any European country. It appears to us, therefore, that 
Army administration in India must conform to the principles laid 
down by the statutes upon which that Government is based, which 
place the control of the Army in India in the hands of the Governor- 
General in Council. 

11. We have endeavoured to superimpose upon the existing 
fabric of Indian Army administration the General Staff idea. In 
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other words, while leaving the control of the Army in India to the 
Governor-General in Council, we have tried to knit closer the 
relations between the High Command in India and the High 
Command as it now exists at the centre of the Empire, ^ye have 
considered and rejected the proposal to establish in J/itlia a Civilian 
Member of the Executive Council responsible for the Army, and 
an Army Coinicil with collective responsibilities, as unsiiited to 
Indian reepurements at the present time. Among the numerous 
recommendations that have been made in former years for the 
reconstitution of the War Department, we have adopted that of Lord 
Lytton, that the Commander-in-Chief should be himself the only 
military member of the Viceroy's Council, and we have not thought 
it conducive to good administration that upon the Executive 
Council the Commander-in-Chief should have any military colleague 
or competitor entitled to rleal with the administration of Army 
alTairs. 

12. V'e recommend that in future the Army Department and 
the Headijuarters Staff should be consolidated under one head, and 
with a single Secretariat, which is not at present the case, and that 
the Commander-iti-Cdiief should be in that capacity considered to bo 
the administrati\e, as well as the executive head of the Army, 
subject only to the Governor-General in Council, in whom the 
supreme control of the Army is vested by statute. Every trace of 
the duality of functions resulting from the same olticer being 
Commander-in-Chief and Member-in-Charge of the Army Depart- 
ment should be swept away. 

13. W’e are of opiniou that the financial responsibility ot the 
Commander-in-Chi(‘f should not he divorced from his executive 
responsibilities, and that while his purely military status should ho 
in no way affected, it should he recognized that he possesses a 
personal and professional interest in and responsibility for the 
economical administration of Army funds. We are in agreement 
with the view that the Commander-in-Chief should he looked upon 
})y all His Maiesty’s Indian subjects and feudatories in India as 
the despository and representative of a personal authority, second 
only to that of the Viceroy, and we are strongly of opinion 
that any change in the position of the Commander-in-Chief 
which would have the effect of weakening that authority, is 
inadvisable. 

14. AVe propose that a Military Council should be established, 
composed of high staff officers and others to assist the Commander- 
in-Chief in the performance of his administrative functions. This 
body would have no collective responsibilitv. Its members, however, 

19 
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would be individually responsible for the branches they would bo 
called upon to administer. 

15. We hold the position of the Secretary to Government in 
the Army Department, as it is generally understood, to be inconve- 
nient and undesirable, as rendering possible an intorforenoe with the 
sole right of the Commander-in-Chiof to otTer military advice to the 
GoYornor-General in Council. 

16. We propose to detal in Part II of our Report with the 
personnel of the Military Council and their respective functions, 
responsibilities and powers. 

17. We are in agreement with the General StaflT view that the 
Commander-in-Chief in India should be more directly in touch with 
the Chief of the imperial General Staff, with a view to obtaining; 
increased efficiency as regards the organization, etjuipment and 
training of the Army in India, so as to develop the military resources 
of India in a manner suited to Imperial necessities. We have 
already stated that, iii our views the Commander-in-Chief in India 
should have the established right to communicate in peace w ith tht‘ 
Chief ot the Imperial General fStaff in London with regard to stratc 
gical plans, war oiganization, training and the selection for com- 
mands and senior staff appointments. But w’e are not prepared to 
dogmatise as to whether tbe Government of India or the Imperial 
Government at Whitehall is to be responsible for the military 
safety of India. It is obvious that, if the gradual approach of India 
to a Dominion status is to be taken as an axiom, this question can 
be resolved only by the exercise of judgment, tact, and the principle 
of “ give and take.” W'e, however, arc strongly of opinion that 
while unity of admi.'.istration is for the y)reso?i( out of the ((ucstion, 
unity of conception on broad lines of military policy, such as thos«' 
for which an Imperial General Staff should be responsible, is essential 
in tbe interests of India herself and of the Empire as a whole. Lor 
this reason we suggest that the Commander-in-('hief in India should 
be appointed by His Majesty’s Government on tbe reconmiendal ion 
of the Chief of the Imperial General Statf, and that the same proce- 
dure should be observed in the appointment of the Chief of the 
General Staff in India. Should this recommendation ])e approved, 
given a close co-operation and correspondence between the Chief of 
the Imperial General Staff and the Cornmander in-Chief in India, 
we believe that as much will have been done tow’ards securing unity 
of military purpose as can be profitably accomplished at the present 
time. 

18. We have said that, in our opinion, the Commander-in-Chief 
should be the sole military adviser of the Government of India. So 
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important a function carries with it a necessity that the Commander- 
in-Chief shall be in the closest relation to the Governor-General in 
Council during the progress of hostilities and at all moments in 
peace when military questions of the first importance come under 
discussion. At the same time, we cannot disregard the importance 
of personal inspection from time to time of the larger array formations 
by the Commander-in-Chief himself. Daring his absence from 
headquarters under peace conditions, we therefoie recommend that 
he should delegate to his Chief of the General Staff such functions 
as he thinks may be properly exercised by that otiicer during his 
absence. We do not contemplate that under any circumstances the 
Commander-in-Chief should himself take the field in war. In our 
view the command of military operations, whether on a large or 
small scale, should always be entrusted to an officer specially selected 
for that purpose. We are too well aware of the inconvenience and 
danger created in 1914 })y stripping the A\ ar Office of its most 
experienced advisers and administrators, to desire to see a repetition 
in India of so unfortunate an incident. To the personal influence of 
the recognized head of the Army of India, especially over Indian 
troops, we have already alluded, and while we are anxious that it 
should not be supposed that we depreciate the value of his making 
himself throughly accpiainted with the sentimenfs and requirements 
of officers and troops in all parts of India, we desire to make clear 
that, during moments of tension, it would not be consistent with 
the efficient discharge of his highest duties to absent himself from 
the Council table of the Governor-General. 

19. We are convinced that the Commander-in-Chief, as being 
an “ extraordinary Member of Council, could be relieved of con- 
siderable technical responsibility. There appears to us no sound 
and valid reason why his signature should be o1)taincd to despatches 
from the Government of India upon questions which have no military 
significance or importance, or that he should be required to study 
and record his opijiion on cases which relate exclusively to tlie civil 
administration. We are sure that a liberal interpretation of the 
necessities of Indian administration would lead to an appreciable 
reduction of his duties. We, therefore, recommend that he should 
be excused attendance at the Executive and Legislative Councils 
except when the business under discussion affects military 
interests. 

20. We hav^e refrivined from exploring iii detail the functions 
which, in our view, should in future bo imposed upon the Military 
Council which we have recommended. We believe that this can 
best 1)0 done after the visit of the Committee to India, 
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21. The recommendations we have made in Part I oi our Report 
are based upon general principles to which the whole Committee 
have given their adherence, upon a mass of documentary evidence 
that has been at their disposal and upon the conferences between 
the members of the Committee and officers and others with profound 
expfjrienee of the working of army administration in India, previous 
to the war, during the war and since the armistice. 

We otter these recommendations to the Secretary of State for 
India in the hope that he will obtain for them the early sanction of 
His Majesty’s Government, in order that the labours of this Com- 
mittee may not, like those of so many others, be thrown away. 


C. M. W AO STAFF, 
JBktg.-Gkn].., 

rrfftrj/. 


J'hi' orrl XocthiUr lUlU. 


KSHKR. 

M. F. O’DW'VFK. 

H. V. COX, Lieut, (ienl. 

CLAUD W. JACOB, Lieut.-f^en). 
J. P. DlCANK, Lieut.-Genl. 

G. FELL. 

W. GILLMAN, Maj.-Geul. 


[NOTE] 

[The first Part of this Report was dravvjj up in England before 
the 2 Indian Members could join the Committee, so that the Indian 
members had no opportunity of expressing an opinion, nor was their 
signature taken 

The sittings of the committee wore in Camera. There was no 
public examination ot witnesses or a record of evidence given. The 
Committee relied mainly on the recorded opinions of pre\ious Com- 
mittees and Commissions, Viceroys and Comrnenders-in-Chief, and the 
whole procedure was reminiscent of the public activity of Sir Michael 
O’Dwyer, the notorious ex-satrap of the Punjab, who alone reelly 
guided the deliberations of the Committee. Viscount Esher never 
came out to India ; he simply signed the 2nd. and other \uirt of the 
report as it was prepared under the guidance of Sir M. O’Dwyer. 

Another secret manouvre in presenting this report is that the 
lirst part which lays down principles of the most reactionary and 
novel form was submitted to the Secretary of State in November 
1919, but it was never made public till the whole report was ready. 
Not only were the Indian members excluded from this part, but the 
Army Committee seemed to have exacted from the Secretary of 
State a sort of guarantee and acquieasenoe in the imiiciples enun- 
ciated therein before they proceeded to the details of Army Reform. 
The covering letter of Part IT, which follows, refers to this matter 
jpoiutely.] 
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Part II 

In !}(< liKjhi llimoitrnldf K. S, Monftnju M.J\ 


Srn, 

Throii^diout this Report, we ha\e heeii guided by the con- 
sideration that the army in India, as in all civilised States, furnishes 
the ultimate sanction lor the security of the people against external 
aggressit)!! and for the maintenance of internal tramiuility. We are 
imiu’essod l)y the necessity of maintaining this instrument, placed as 
it always must and should be in the hands of the civil power, in the 
highest state of etliciency. Whatever form the future Government 
of India niay take, howe\eritmay lie democratised, and whatever 
advance may ])e made on the part of the various sections of the 
Indian community towards national and imperial unity, the army 
cannot fail to remain a vital attribute of Government in the haiids of 
the dominant authority. 

The proposals made by us in Part J having been in the main 
approved by you, we have in Part II attempted to deal with the 
difficult ([uestion of Supply, to explain in detail the functions which, 
in our view, should be im\' 0 vsed upon the Military Council, the 
constitution of which wo recorumended in Part I, and to make certain 
proposals regarding Military Finance. 

Wo propose that a Military Council should be constituted f6r 
the purpose of assisting the Commauder-in-Chief, with a view to 
relieving him, not of his responsibility, but of manifold duties which, 
without impairing that responsibility, ho can, and should, delegate 
to his statf officers at Army Headquarters. We desire to impress 
upon the Commander in-Chiof and upon the officers in question thef 
absolute necessity of carrying out loyally and to the full this 
principle of delegation. All souiul administration is based upon it. 
1^0 administrator, howo\er able and however conscientious, can 
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interpret responsibility in the sense of giving personal attention and 
sanction to every act of administration, if the accomplishment of 
his task is to stand the test of efficiency. 

In the constitution of the Military Council, in the functions. we 
have alio ted to its various members, and in the handling of this 
difficult question of military supply, we have all been guided by the 
supreme consideration of the efficiency of the army in war, coupled 
with a due regard to the best interests of the Indian tax-payer. We 
aim at establishing a system which, while it will work simply and 
economically in time of peace, will be adaptable, without undue 
friction aud disturbance, to the conditions even of such a war as 
that in which the Empire has recently been engaged. 

We lay stress upon the importance, as it appears to us, of 
organising in India a system of military administration which will 
establish a chain of responsibility from the Commander-in-Chief 
himself through his Military Council to the military commands, and 
so down to divisional units, in order that the tost of war, whenever 
it is applied, shall find ready to hand a body of men expert in 
administration as well as in command, ready to meet its exigencies, 
While we are anxious to see officers from their youth up trained in 
administration as well as in general staff' duties, we are conscious 
that, under a voluntary system such as ours, it is impossible to rely 
wholly for the administration of the army upon the soldier. There 
are certain spheres of administration into which a civilian element 
must not only be introduced, but should be cordially welcomed. 
This axiom especially applies to the region of provision and produc- 
tion of material, which is essential to the military needs of an army 
in peace time and in the field. The provisioning of an army with all 
that it requires, which is ordinarily covered by the term ‘ 'supply,” has 
been considered carefully by us in consultation with the most 
experienced authorities, both in India and at homo. There has been 
much conflict of opinion and we have been furnished with advice in 
diverse forms. Powerful arguments, supported by experience in war 
and by knowledge of Indian conditions, have been used in the course 
of^our discussions in favour of various solutions of what is admitted 
to be a complicated problem. 

The recommendations which we have made in J^u’t II have 
been signed by us, but we regret that in regard to section I a 
divergency of views has occurred. 

While detracting from the constructive value of our report, this 
divergence of opinion will not, we venture to hope, prove a serious 
obstacle in attempting to arrive at a decision upon the functions to 
be vested in the Commander-iu-Chief, 
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We are all agreed in our recommendations regarding the compo- 
sition and functions of the Military Council, except to the extent 
that the minority desire to see added to it a member, with the title 
of Surveyor-General of supply, to whom they would entrust those 
functions of production and provision which the majority advocate 
jdacing under a separate Meml»pr of the pAecutive Council. 


We are, 

Sir, 

N’our obedient Ser\ant.'i, 


KSHER. 

M. F. O DWVEF. 

H. V. COX, Lieuf.MniL 

J. P. 1)1 CANK, 

CLAFD W. JACOB, Lmtt.-nmL 
H. IIUDSOX, Lirnt.-Geiil 
G. FFLl. 

WEBB GILLMAN, Majur-Gml. 
ITMAK IIAVAT. 

K. G (^UPTA. 


C. M. WAGSTAFF, 

Man 


Production Provision 

The majority consisting of Sir Michael OTlwyer, llirbert Cox, 
Sir Claud Jacob, Sir Godfrey Foil, Sir W. Gilman and Sir K. Gupta 
incline to the view that the military production and provisions, as 
also the administration of Boyal Indian Marine, should be entrusted 
to the department to be called Department of Munitions and 
Marine^’ in charge of civilian member of the Governor-Generars 
Executive Council ; while the minority coniposod of l^ord Esher, 
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John Du Cane, Sir Havelock Hudson aud Sir Umar Hayat Khan 
favour solution by appointing a civil member of the Commander in 
Chief^s Military Council and placing the Royal Indian Marine 
directly under the Commender-in Chief agains the idea of placing a 
civilian under immediate and direct control of the Comrnander-in 
Chief. The majority point the enormous difficulties that would 
arise in future in regard to labour aud the growth of trade 
unionism which would alfect the working of Government factories 
under the Reforms Scheme. The responsiblity for the expenditure 
of nearly half of the total revenues would rest on the shoulders of 
of one man (Commander-n-Chief) and, therefore, the creation of a 
separate department for productioji and provision would result, in 
in their opinion, increased efficiency and consequent economy, thus 
tending to minimise public criticism. The minority challenge these 
majority conclusions as being irreconcilable with the fundamental 
principle of concentrating the command and administration of 
the army in the hands of a single responsible authority. Tin* 
civilian member according to the minority, should he called the 
‘^Surveyor General of supply,’' and he should he a member of the 
Military Council, in which capacity he would be in constant touch 
with his military colleagues. 

Further relief could ha afforded to the Conimaiider-in-Chief, if 
the Secretary, Army Hoadiiuarters, or one of the members of the 
Military Council, were authorised to attend meetings of the J..egisla- 
tive and Executive Councils on behalf of the Conimander-iii-Chiet 
in order to explain the ({uestions of military administrations as also 
before the V^icoroy. The Committee, as a whole, think that the 
Commanderdn-Chiof should be the President of the Military Council, 
of which the members should be : (1) Chief, of the (4eiieral Staff, (2) 
Adiutant General, (*1) (Quarter master-General, (t) Financial Adviser, 
and (5) Civil Member and Secretary, Army Headquarters, with 
provision that, in the event of the minority view prevailing, the 
Council would inchide a Surveyor-General of sup[)ly. 

Financial Control 

As regards functions, the Military Council can have no collective 
responsibility, and one of their principal duties is to watch the pro- 
gress of military expenditure with a view to securing economical use 
of Army Funds. Other recommendations are summarised below : — 

Summary of Recommendations. 

(a) That the system under which financial control is exercised 
at Army Headqurters should be continued. 
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{h) That the FinaLcial Adviser should be a Member of the 
Military Couucil. 

(c) That there should be a Deputy Financial Adviser in each 
of the principal spending branches of Army Headquarters and in the 
Koyal Air Force, with functions as described. 

{(1) That whatever arrangement is made for production and 
provision, there should bo at headquarters a Controller of Ordnance 
Factory Accounts, who would also act as Deputy Financial Adviser to 
the authority responsible for administration. This Controllers’ func- 
tions might extend to the clothing factories ; but, if this is not found 
practicable, there should be a separate Controller for the latter. 

(c) That the system under which separate finance and account- 
ing offices are attached to the ordnance factories should be extended 
to the clothing factories. 

(/) That the accounts and audit relating to contracts should bo 
concentrated under a Controller at headciuarters, who should also 
act as Deputy Financial Adviser to the administrative authority. 

{g) That a Controller should be attached to the office of the 
Director, Eoyal Indian Marine, at Bombay to maintain the marine 
accounts and to act as Deputy Financial Adviser to the Director. 

(h) That for the present no change should be made in the 
arrangements undei which financial assistance and advice are given 
in commands and divisions. 

(i) That no change should be made in the status and duties of 
the Military Accountant-General. 

{j) That the Controller and Auditor-General should exercise 
more definite authority over the audit staff of the Military Accounts 
Deparlment. 

{k) That the responsibility for preparing their estimates and 
administering their grants should be definitely placed on the heads 
of branches at Army Headquarters and of the officer commanding 
the Royal Air Force. 

(/) That the military accounts should be maintained in such a 
from as will enable the heads of branches to watch the progress of 
expenditure, with a view to savings being made available for other 
objects. 

{m) That prompt information should be afforded to the Govern- 
ment of India regarding the progress of expenditure at home on 
stores, etc. 

{n) That there should be a block vote for each arm of the service 
and for the Royal Air Force, 

(o) That siivings effected in the “on-costs” of factoiies should 
bo available for expenditure on the improvement of the factories. 

20 
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(p) That the spheres of financial responsibility of the Comman- 
der-in-Chief and the Member for Munitions and Marine (if this 
department is formed) should be defined on the lines indicated. 

(q) That the Financial Adviser at Army Headquarters should 
also be the Financial Adviser to the proposed Department of Muni- 
tions and Marine. 

(r) That a radical change, on the lines proposed by the (Jovern- 
mont of India, should be made in the system under which piiy is 
disbursed. 

(.s) That the regulations dealing with pay, allowances, leave, 
pensions, etc., should be revised. 

Part III — Decentralisation and Liaison 

Part Three deals exclusively with the decentralisation and 
liaison, and after examining the present organisation of commands 
in India, draws attention to the proposal that India should be 
divided into fourteen separate areas to be called districts in order to 
provide a link between the army head(|uarters and districts, with a 
view to avoid return to a state of affairs which existed before the 
war. The Committee recommend the creation of four commands, each 
under an army commander, graded as General officer comnnindirig in 
chief with adequate staff. These commands will C()m\)rise districts, 
each containing a certain number of brigade commands. Burma 
should form an independent district, and several districts should 
be classified according to their importance. This part of the rei)ort 
also deals with the internal security and liaison between the 
military and civil authorities, and urges the importance of establish- 
ing a close and regular liaison with Provincial GovernnuMits, the 
extension of Indian military and civil intelligence near and far Fast, 
Europe, America and Africa, with a view to counteract seditious 
and revolutionary movements calculated to tamper with the loyalty 
of troops. Lastly, the Committee emphasise the importance of 
propaganda and a greater use of the press, adding that tlie value of 
the press in India as a medium for information appears to have been 
neglected in the past. 

Part IV — Organisation of Air Forces Etc. 

Part four : The Committee believe that the last war has made 
it clear that India’s partnership in the Empire demanded that 
the organisation of Air Forces should conform closely to the rest of 
the force of the Empire. For the attainment of this object, steps 
are suggested so as to secure closer relations between the 
British and Indian armies. The recommendations, therefoie, aim on 
the assimilation of conditions, closer liaison, uniformity of ideals and 
interchange of officers among British and Indian’s services. 
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As regards regimental offices, the Committee recommend a 
scheme for forming closer connection between the British officers cadre 
of the Indian Army and that of the British Army, and has shown 
the necessity for assimilating so far as practicable the organisation 
and system of administration of the services corcerned with the 
feeding of the army, transport, stores, medical assistance, signalling. 

After detailed examination, the Committee consider the com- 
pletion of the Royal Army Service Corps and the Sup]>ly and 
Transport Corps as yet impracticable, but desire more in the direction 
of unification of the two corps. 

Coming to the veterinary service, the Committee approves the 
scheme of reorganisation now under consideration of the Government 
of India, but suggest the admission of (jualified Indians to com- 
mission in veterinary service by removing the existing racial bar. 

The per, sonnet of the Signal Service should be definitely posted 
to the corps. A joint service called Army Ordnance Corps, India, 
should be formed. 

The Committee then proceed to examine the possibility of 
unification of the two medical organisations with the Indian Medical 
Service, and the Royal Army Medical Corps. After critical ex- 
amination of the various suggestions put forward by responsible 
authorities the Committee are reluctantly forced to say that the 
amalgamation of the two services at present is in)practicable. They 
however, suggest some reforms to secure a more harmonious working 
and closer co-operation between these two services. 

Conditions in India are such that the amalgamation of pioneers 
arid engineers is not advisable in the organisation of army head- 
(luarteis. Field engineers' training should bo co-ordinated by a 
Senior Royal Engineer Officer affiliated to the General Staff, and 
that military works services should become a directorate under the 
Qnarter-Master-General in command. Chief Engineers should bo 
retained. The Committee emphasises the need for close co-opera- 
tion in training and military education between Home and Indian 
armies to afford higher apt>ointmonts. If the Commander in-Chief 
])elongs to the British service, two of his three principal staff 
oilicers (C.G.S., A.G. and Q.^l.G.) should belong to the Indian 
Army ; while, if the Commandor-in-Chief belongs to the Indian 
Army, two of the principal staff officers should come from the 
British service. 

Part V — Amelioration of Conditions of Service. 

The Committee are aware of the spirit of unrest and di.s- 
satisfaction in both armies arising, inhr ulia^ out of the com- 
plexity of the regulations governing pay, leave and travelling 
allowances, and want of suitable accommodation* After cm- 
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pasisiiig the necessity of complete revision of the regulations, 
they urge that considerations of finance should not be allowed to 
postpone the urgent work of providing suitable accomodation, as, 
otherwise, it will affect the efficiency of the army. Eecent changes 
and reforms have, no doubt, proved another unsettling factor in 
the minds of the British officers, but this feeling will, it is hoped, 
pass away in time. The Committee's intention is to render the 
service sufficiently attractive to secure a constant flow of the best of 
Sandhurst cadets and to ensure that the officers who are selected 
for the army and the British service officers while stationed in 
India, remained contented throughout the service. With this object 
in view, they propose several practical and detailed suggestions 
regarding pay and pensions, consessions, travelling and detention 
allowances, medical attendance, family pensions, funds, dc. They 
are convinced that each mounted officer should bo provided, free of 
charge, with the authorised number of chargers, as also hospital 
accomodation for wives and families of British officers in places where 
European doctors are availa})le. In applying the uniform rate of pay 
to all British officers in India or in service elsewhere, the Committee 
suggest that the present system of fixing the pay on rupee basis 
to be continued, that the pay ot the ranks of otlicers be assimilated 
to consolidated pay of British service officers in India of corresponding 
rank and length of service, that all officers be given anallowance of 
Rs. 100 per month, except when serving as departmental or staff 
officers on consolidated rates of pay, tlnit the consolidated pay 
should include the olomciit of certain overseas or expatriation 
allowance, etc. In making some im\>rovements in l)arrac1vs acco- 
modation, state of regimental institutes, Church parade service, etc., 
•the Committee remark that the present day soldiers luave; neither 
deep-seated discipline nor Iong-sufftu*ing patiiuioe. Their responsihio 
aspirations must, therefore, be met and their idio'^yn( recies 
sympathetically studied if they are to bo coiilentcd v hile serving 
in India. 

Disabilities of Indian Officers. 

In regard to Indian officers, the Commitfec assort that there 
is a feeling among them that they can never rise highi'r in rank than a 
Ri said ar- Major or Subedar Major. Their disa]>iIitieR arc due to want 
of education, which is now one of the es.sential conditions of leader- 
ship. Nevertheless, it is not forgotten that they have displayed 
devotion to duty which is lieyond praise. All Risaldars are placed 
on the same scale of pay, and specified recommendations arc also 
made regarding additional regimental pay of Indian Adjutants and 
Indian Quartermasters of the units, as they are uMially the best 
educated and &m irtest of young Indian officers. Belief itig that it 
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would be much to the benefit of the country, some of the brave and 
loyal gentlemen are given opportunities to fit themselves to compote 
on something approaching to equal terms with the sons of the more 
wealthy classes. The Committee welcomed the establishment of 
the Kitchener College, which seems likely to meet the need. The 
Indian members of the Committee raised the question of instituting 
an Indian Sandhurst, but they agreed eventually that the time is 
not yet ripe for the consideration of such a scheme. 

Family Pensions. 

In regard to family pensions, the Committee feel very strongly 
that any Government which sends a married soldier of any race to 
war in which ho loses his life, should be actually responsible for 
providing pension suttioient to keep his widow and children from 
want, and should not make its contributions dependent on the 
intricacies of family system into which it cannot penetrate. Any 
grants of lands to soldiers should be on “service terms,” and grants 
of land abroad to deserving Indian officers and soldiers should bo 
kept iii view ])y I he Government of India, ajjd if possible, land in 
British Guiana or East Africa might be granted to Indian settlers 

Part VI — Indian Territoiial Force. 

The Committee regret the response to the Indian Defence Force 
(Indian Section) was not encouraging, exce[)t the working of the 
Cniverhit} Corps which otfered tlic liest material for a Territorial 
Force. They, however recognise the need for a National Defence 
Force, but apprelnuid some practical ditlicultics. They insolently note 
that^ome students, who were members of the Indian Defence Force, 
took part in the Fanjab disorders last year, and the highest military 
authorities, therefore, they say do not want to run more risks than 
necessai*y, so that the same force, which they may organise, may not 
be used again.st them ! 

The highebl military authorities in Ii dia accept the the 
principli'. ol a natiimal defence lorce and are of the opii ion that 
it is one to b ' encouraged. But they add : — “Not only have we to 
bear in mind tin' risks that we run in organizing a force that may 
1)0 used against us in one way or another, but we have to cieato or 
revive the icicssavy military qualities in a collection of different 
races who are striving under our control to evolve a common 
nationality, and with it the ideal of national participation in the 
defence of their country. We do not want to run more risks than 
is necessary : we do not want to interfere undually with religious or 
loccal customs and ideals, and wo do not want the country generally 
to get tried of what is admittedly an experiment before the desired 
result js attained..’' 
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The recommendations of the committee are : — 

(1) The proposed force must not impair the etlicioiicy of the 
regular army, or compete with it in recruiting among classes from 
which the army has hitherto been drawn. While it will primarily 
be limited to the urban population and the universities, other classes 
on which the army has hitherto not drawn will not be excluded. 

(2) The formation of the force should not be made a reason 
for reducing the strength of, or expenditure on, the regular 
army. . 

(3) It should be co-ordiuated with the regular army and he 
under control of the military authorities ; the establishment of a 
unit should be the same as that of a regular unit ; the organization 
and training should be carried out with a view not only to aiding 
the civil power in maintaining internal security, but also to sharing 
eventually in the duty of defence against external aggression. 

(4) The co-operation of Provincial Governments should, as 
far as possible, be secured, and local advisory associations should )>o 
‘established to assist in recruiting and in providing funds and facilities 
for subsidiary purposes which cannot be met from the military 
grants. 

(5) Enlistment should be voluntary, between the ages of 
and 30, with liability for general service in India, and for a periofl 
of four years which may bo extended il recommeudod by the 
commanding otticor. 

(6) Training of cadets in schools should be limited to pliysical 
training and drill without arms. 

(7) University companies should be oiicouragfMl, but strictly 
limited to the students and statF ; the men shoidd take their 
discharge on completion of the university course, hut should J)e 
eligible for transfer to a noii-university unit. Kural units or 
companies should be discouraged, if likely to compete with regular 
recruiting. 

(8) Liability for general service in India sliould ])0 insistiMl 
on from the start ; without it, there is little pro&peet of this force 
ever becorniug an asset of tiny military value. 

(9) Training should bo arranged for all units by the military 
authorities, in consultation with the advisory conimittoos, so as to 
interfere as little as possible with normal avocations or studies. 

(10) Pay and allowances should be at Indian Army rates 
during periods of annual training or orabodiment ; in the case of 
university corps, for the period of the annual camp only. 

(11) A limited number of specially selected British otlicors — 

commanding officers, second-in-command and adjutant — with an 

instructional staff of non-commissioned oliicers, should be attached 
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to each unit. The commanding officer and second-in-command 
be replaced by Indians as the latter become trained ; and in time 
Indian officers holding King’s commissions and possessing military 
experience might also be employed with these units. The adjutant 
and instructional staiT should always be drawn from the regular 
army. Special facilities should be given by the military authorities 
for the training of (^flicers for appointment to, and promotion in, 
commissined ranks, on lines similar to the Indian Defei ce Force 
(British section). 

(12) Tlio force should l)e under the Commander-in-Cheif, 
general control being exercised throutth a Director of Auxiliary 
Forces at Army heacbjiuirters and the local military authorities ; it 
should take the ])lace of the ]>reseiit Indian Defeiiee Force (Indian 
section) which being only a tera])orary war organization disappears. 
Local (b)vcrnments and associations should be coJisulted as regards 
the recon)m(‘iulati(>ns for commissions and iTomotions among 
otiicers. 

(lo) The form of the commission to be granted in this force 
is a matter that will recpiire careful consideration. Advanced politi- 
cal o})inion, ^^hicll in this i*os])ect is strongly supi)ortcd liy our 
colleague Sir Krishna Gupta, asks for the grant of King’s commi- 
ssions to the tiuritoiial otiicers ; ])ut. Indian othcers now holding the 
Viceroy’s commission wendd undoubtedly resent the grai.t to these 
otiicers of a status which ior good reasons is withheld from them- 
selves. W'e feel that it would be premature to make any definite 
recommendation at this stage, as so much must dopci:d on the 
manner in which the exi'orimcnt develops. 

As to how the units '^liould be raised, the Committee say that 
to start with some 12 units, mounted or dismounted, might bo 
raised in the following areas : — 

Bombay, Madras, Bengal with Assam, United Provinces 2 each. 

Puiijal), Biliar, Burma aud Central Provinces ••• ••• 1 each. 

In each of the four largo provinces one of the units might he a 
university corps and in the remaining pro\inces the single unit 
might bo composed partly of uni\ersity and partly of general 
companies. Tlu' foret'. might be styled the “Indian Territorial 
Force" 


Part VII — Indian Marine, 

Part VII deals with the Indian Marine. The Committee urge 
that the o])erations of the Indian Marine Service Act be extended 
so as to include of waters west of Suez in order to legalise the disci- 
plinary action taken by the Marino Officei's in that part. Further, 
it would ]>e advantageous to hand over the lighting of the entire 
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Indian cost, including Persian Gulf, to the service. The Director, 
Eoyal Indian Marino, should be a Rear Admiral on active list with 
the status of a Secretary to the Government of India, with powers 
to approach the Viceroy. The office of the Director should bo in 
Bombay, while his Deputy should remain at the headquarters of the 
Government of India. Regular recruitment should bo done as in the 
army, with headquarters at Ratnagiri. Suitable Indians should be 
given opportunities for education in the higher branches of sea-mem- 
bership, marine engineering, etc.. The Committee consider it desir- 
able that the Royal Indian Mariiie should be extended to enable it to 
undertake policing the Persian Gulf, and they feel confident that the 
raising of the status of the Marine service would make it fit to meet 
both peace and ^^ar requirements. 

Part Vlll —Indian Army Reserve of Officers. 

Part VIII deals with a number of supplementary questions 
referred to the Committee by the Governmen.t of India for advice. 
Lord Esher and General Du Cane are not, therefore, responsible for 
these recommendations. The Commitee, after examining the exist- 
ing regulations relating to the Indian Army Reserve of Officers, 
suggest these regulations should be so recast as to re(]uiro all officers 
now under this reserve to relinquish their appointments and new 
reserve of officers for army in India be formed with a fixed establish- 
ment to be calculated for each arm and l^ranch of the service on the 
basis of probable requirement in the event of war, with the result 
that this new reserve of officers would );o organised with reference 
to the needs of the Army in India, whereas the existing reserve is 
for the Indian Army alone. This reserve would as well as provide 
the ofiicer reinforcement for all the units .ser\ing in India, British 
and Indian alike. The Committee further advise that regimental 
followers should bo enlisted and trained to arms sufficiently. 

Miscellaneous. 

Coming to the military staff clerks, the Committee urged military 
soldiers should bo sparingly used for clerical duties, and that the pay 
and privileges of clerical assistance in principal branches of head- 
quarters should be the same as those in the Government of India Civil 
Secretariate. 

Provision of an adequate staff of Army Chaplains is required to 
meet the needs of various denominations. 

The Committee further think that the transfer of responsibilities 
of policing the Northeast Frontier is not justified, and hold that the 
existing system, under which Burma and Assam military police are 
controlled by the Local Governments, should not be ch^iged. 
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Part IX Concludes the Report. It runs as follows : — 

1. We have now completed the task assigned to us. We have 
examined the conditions obtaining in the army in India at the close 
ofauarof unprecedented magnitude. Many changes are needed, 
and they should not be postponed. The army in India is not 
immune from the general unrest prevailing throughout the world. 
Liberal and sympathetic treatment at the present time, and the 
removal of such grievances as wo have shown to exist, should go far 
to secure contentment for the future. 

2. In our proposals relating to the higher command and to the 
organisation of Army Headquarters, our main endeavour has been to 
relieve the Commandcr-in-Chief of all work that can equally well be 
performed by his subordinates. Wo have followed in many respects 
the organisation of the IIead(iuarter Staff of an army in the field, 
since wo consider that the work of Army Headquarters in India 
approximates more nearly to field conditions than is the case at the 
War Office. Wo have limited, so fai as is consistent with efficient 
working, the number of officers with direct access to the Commander- 
in-Chief. 

3. Wo have laid special stress on the necessity for decentrali- 
sation in India, and for diminishing the detailed control exercised 
by the India Office. We hope, that if our proposals are agreed to, 
there will not only bo a considerable decrease in correspondence, 
l)ut that more rapid decisions will remove such discontent as is now 
caused by delay. 

4. Our principal aim has been to promote the efficiency and 
contentment of the army in India, and to secure that the Govern- 
ment of India will have at its disposal a well-trained and loyal army, 
fit to take its share in the defence of the Empire. 

5. In submitting our recommendations, we have borne in mind 
that many of them will entail increased expenditure. We are aware 
that the piesont cost of the army in India (1920-21) is already 
double the pre-war cost. AVo have therefore been actuated through- 
out by duo regard for economy, but wo have not refrained from 
recommending relatively costly measures, where tvo are satisfied that 
these are essential to the contentment and better administration 
of the army. 

6. Our proposals will further increase the annual cost of the 
army in India. But although the immediate effect of adopting 
them will be to set up a higher standard of normal expenditure, 
we do not contemplate the probability of this standard being in- 
creased, at least for some years to come, above what can be met 

21 
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from the normal growth of Indian revenues. It is admitted that 
the first concern of any Government should bo defence from external 
aggression, and the maintenance of internal tranquillity. With the 
prospect of industrial and agricultural development in India, the 
revival of trade, and the disappearance of freight difficulties, it is 
hoped that the revenues of India may expand sufficiently to enable the 
needs of the army to bo satisfied without detriment to other claims. 

7. Fresh standards have been set up ; existing services recpure 
reorganisation, and new services have to be developed and etiuipped. 
There is much lee- way, too, to be made up in improving accommo- 
dation in conformity with modern requirements. All those will 
involve heavy initial expenditure. We venture to suggest that it 
might be advantageous, from the point of view both of finance and 
of military administration, to adopt a system somewhat on t lie fol- 
lowing lines : — 

(u) The military authoiities should first prepare a programme 
showing the capital expenditure (uitailed by measures 
such as those indicate^^ above. 

{h) The Government of India would thus bo in a position to 
gauge their liabilities, and to decide to what extent 
they could bo met, and over what period the program- 
me should bo spread ; and could proceed to obtain the 
Secretary of Stale’s sanction, where necessary, to the 
expenditure involved. 

(c) The Government of India might then arrange to give a 
definite allotment (over and above the sum required for 
the ordinary yearly upkeep of the army) towards the 
carrying out of this programme of special oxpemlitnro. 
This allotment should bo expressed in terms of a total 
sum, to be spread over a fixed numlier of years. Lapses 
in the yearly allotment should bo c.arried forward into 
the following year’s budget, and remain at the disposal 
of the military authorities for the carrying out of this 
programme. Within the amount of the special provision 
the military authorities should have a free hand in 
deciding to which of the measures in the programme 
priority should bo given. The accounts relating to the 
expenditure on these measures should pv-far}na bo 
maintained separately. 

(c?) Subject to these conditions, the military authorities 
should be required to work strictly to the annual bud- 
get provision for the upkeep of the army, except in so far 
as this may prove impossible owing to unforeseen causes, 
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8uch as military operations, or increases in the cost of food- 
stuffs, etc., occurring in the course of the financial year. 

8. The Indian army is the instrument of the Government of 
India, by whom it is paid and administered, subject to the general 
control of the Secretary of State for India. ^ Wo consider therefore 
that, subject to such control, the Government of India should be 
the final authority in matters connected with the pay and allowances 
of officers and men of the Indian Army, wherever they may be 
serving. We find it necessary to state this view, as we have been 
informed that the more liberal terms recommended by the Govern- 
ment of India have been rejected in scveial cases on the ground that 
all charges on account of officers and men of the Indian Army, serving 
overseas, are borne by llis Majesty’s Treasury. This does not 
appear to us to be a valid reason why terms of service should be 
prescribed which are at variance with the express recommendations 
of the Gov^ornment of India, and which result in the creation of 
numerous ineciualitics in the rates of pay of officers serving overseas 
with formations containing Indian troops, or performing duties 
analogous to those of corresponding appointments of India. 

The Government of India have no voice in deciding the rates of 
pay of officers and other ranks of the British Army, though increases 
in tlicso rates materially enhance the cost of the Army in India, 
which is entirely boriio by Indian revenues. Just as the security 
of India demands the presence of those British troops, so the fresh 
inilitnry oliligatioiis devolving on the Empire as a result of the war 
necessitate the employment overseas of considerable numbers of 
Indian troops. Wo consider that the Government of India have the 
right to claim, as an essential condition of lending their troops for 
such duties, that they should be the final authority in all (questions 
of i)ay aiid allowances, su]>ject always to tho control of the ^Secretary 
of State for India. This right needs to be explicitly safeguarded. 

ESIIEK. 

M. E. O’DWYEK. 

II. V. COX, Lt.-Gcn. 

H. HUDSON, Lt.-Gcn. 

G. FELL. 

WEBB, GILLMAN. Maj. Geii. 

UMAR HAYAT. 

K. G. GUPTA. 

C. M. WAGSTAFF, Colonel, 

.V.itiJ Juui, JLUO. 



Minute by 

Sir Krishna G. Gupta. 

I have signed the Report, because I believe that the Civil 
Goveriimoiit of a country must have in the future, as it has had in 
the past, a potent and effective instrument in the army, for repelling 
external aggression and maintaining internal peace, and because I 
agree with my colleagues that our proposals, if adopted, will greatly 
increase the efficiency of the Army in India. I wish, however, to 
make a few observations, not by way of dissent, but rather as 
supplementing what has been said in the Repoit. 

2. It seems to me that the great importance of the momentous 
declaration of policy made in the announcement of August 1917 
has not been sufficiently realised. The British Government have, 
in clear and unmistakable terms, affirmed their future i>olicy in the 
Governance of India, increased association of Indians in all 
branches of the administration, and the introduction of responsible 
Government with a view to place India on the road to the attainment 
of Dominion status ; and this policy has been reffirmecl in the 
preamble to the Reforms Statute which wavS passed last year. 

3. From the battle of Plasscy in 1757, when the East India 
Company acquired for England her first footing in India, till lS5t^, 
when the Crown assumed the direct Government of India, the 
principle underlying all measures was the maintchance of Britisli 
doTuinatioii and suiu'omacy. In accordance with that principle all 
power, authority ajid control, whether civil or military, was 
concentrated in the hands of the British bureaucracy, and Indians 
wore relegated to very subordinate positions. 

4. As a legacy of the unhappy events of 1S57, a feeling of 
distrust now further supervened and permeated the wliolo policy of 
army administration. Indians had always been cxcludocl from t lie 
Ki])g’s commission. A now restriction oslablishiijg a ratio of two 
Indians to one Euroi>can was introduced into the rank and tile. 

5. Ever since the assumption of the Government by llio Crown 
there has been a steadily widening difference in polii'.y between the 
civil administration and the army organisation. During the last 
half-century measures have been taken to extend the Indian clement 
in the higher branches of the civil administration, and in later years, 
to introduce the principle of representation in the Legislative 
Councils which culminated in the Statute of last year. On the 
military side, however, the tendency has been to make the grip 
closer and tighter, to as not only to keep the Indians out of all 
superior positions, but also practically to exclude them from the 
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artillery and various other services, which form essential branches of 
the army organisation. 

G. But now that a solemn declaration of policy has been made, 
such a distinction must no longer bo observed, if that declaration is 
not to remain a dead letter or a mere pious wish. Distrust must 
now give place to confidence. It is not enough that the civil 
administration should bo democratised and placed on a representative 
basis, but Indians should also be eligible for positions of trust and 
responsibility in the army. The adoption of measures which shall 
make the Civil Government responsible to the people does not, in 
itself, make a country autonomous and self-governing,, nor can it 
ever become so, as long as the administration of the army remains 
in other hands. 

7. In the covering letter of 3rd November, 1919, submitting 
Part 1 of the Keport, it has been observed that “wo desire 
also to mention that wo have been requested in considering our 
recommendations to avoid, if possible, framing them in such a 
manner as may hereafter ])rovo inconsistent with the gradual 
approach of India towards a Dominion status.^' I was not a member 
of the Committee when that letter was written. If I had been, I 
should have urged that our recommendations should not only bo 
not inconsistent with Indian autonomy, but that they should be so 
framed as to heb) Itidia to attain the goal which had boon sot down 
for her. 1 should be failing in my duty to the British Governmeut, 
and unfaithful to iny country, if I rlid not take this opportunity to 
express my conviction that wo can peacefully attain national unity 
and full responsilde Government only through the sympathetic help 
and guidance of Groat Britain, and that it is therefore to our 
advantage to remain, so long as we can do so with due solf-rcspoct, 
a coiiii)oncnt part of the groat British Empire. But if wo are to 
achieve thi» goal of national unity and full responsible Government, 
it is necofcsary that the British Government should completely change 
their angle oi \isioii in regard to military admini-lration in India, 
and that tliey should b3 prepared to share the control of the army 
with the pcoi)le of the country. 

8. To that end several measure.^ are urgently called for, and 
I shall briefly touch on them : — 

(a) The superior ranks of every branch of the army, including 
the Artillery, Air Force, Engineers, Transport and Supplies, etc., 
should bo froedy open to (pialiliod Indians, and for this purpose the 
number of King’s commissions to be given to Indians should bo 
materially increased every year. A bettor method of selection than 
that which obtaims at present should also be adopted, so that not 
merely the scions of wealthy families, but the best qualified candi- 
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dates, irrespective of birth or creed, will have a chance of compelitig. 
As in every other country, so in India, it is the educated middle- 
classes which must furnish the largest coiitirgont of oflicers. 

{li) Enlistment for the regular army should not be restricted 
to what are called martial races. TJie result of the present policy 
has not been completely satisfactory. It has thrown an unusually 
heavy military biuden upon one province — the Punjab, the evil 
effects of which are already becoming apparent, it has taken the 
field of recruitment outside the borders of British India — bringing 
into the Indian Army men who are not British Indian subjects, 
such as the Pathans from the North-west Frontier and the Gurkhas 
from Nepal. The trans-frontier Pathans have been discredited, and 
no longer form any appreciable part of the Indian Army. The area 
of recruitment should, therefore, be extended to all parts of India 
and everything should be done to stimulate the martial and patriotic 
spirit, >vhich decades of neglect and discouragement liave depressed 
but never wholly extinguished. 

(c) No effort should be spared to make the Territorial Force 
a success and a real adjunct to the regular army. 

{d) The practice of ofiicering the Indian Army l)y regular 
periodical drafts from Europe is not only very costly but it is harmful 
to the best interests of India in another way. The British officer 
leaves the country generally in the prime of life, so that all his 
ability, knowledge and ripe experience are lost to it. 

(c) Steps should be taken in due course to establish in India 
training and educational institutions for all branches of the army. 
At present almost all the training of the superior utlicers is done in 
England. This is an inconvenient arrangement for India and will 
become impracticable when more Indians got King’s commissions. 
The best Indians may bo prevented by cost alone, among a variety of 
reasons, from coming to England for training. The admitted 
success of the Quetta Staff College, and also of the Officers’ College 
at Indore, shows that it is not a difficult matter to arrange for 
training in India. To start local institutions m iy ai)pear costly 
at first but will be cheaper in the end. Besides, India must 
gradually be made self-supporting in every respect. We have 
advocated the adoption of this policy (Part II, Section 1) as regards 
supply and munitions. The same reason holds good even with 
greater force for the application of that principle to the personnel 
of the army. 

if) The imported article, whether personnel or material, must 
necessarily be more costly than that which can be obtained at homo. 
The British soldier roughly costs three times as much as the sepoy. 
The proportion is not so high in the case of the officer, but the fact 
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that tho British officer has to be remunerated adequately tends to 
raise the scale of pay of tho Indian officers and thus adds to the 
total cost of tho army in India, Our proposals must add largely to 
the army expenditure, which is already high, and tho only way of 
introducing economy without impairing efficiency is gradually to 
increase the Indian element in the ranks as well as in superior 
positions. 

K. G. GUPTA. 




Minute by 

Sir Umar Hayat Khan 

Wo have in Part III of our Keport made certain recommenda- 
tions on the subject of securing liaison between the civil and military 
authorities in obtaining information of attempts made by agitators 
to spread disatTection. I would go further anfl ad\ocate drastic action 
against, all sucli agitators, who should be rigorously excluded from 
all cantonments or districts where their activities may be a cause of 
possible contamination. 

During the s('ssions of tho Army in India Committee I was too 
busy to go to Sandhurst and make ompiirios abour tho Indian cadets 
there. I have since learned that their progress, generally speaking, 
is far from satisfactory. It seems very dou])tful whether all will 
(pialily for commissions or will 1)0 suitable for commissions, and 
^\hether those who do (lualify will be willing to serve for more than 
a short period in the Army. The inference is that some at least of 
tho cadets selected for ^’andhurst were not of the right class, as I 
predicted in a note on the subject written in 1915 and jdaced before 
the military authorities. 

If this mistake is not rectified in the future, the number of 
commissions alloted every year to Indians ^^ill fall far short of what 
it was intended to be, and public money, as well as tho time of tho 
cadets and thoir instructors, will be wasted. 1 would suggest that 
tho shortage, which occurs owing to the selection of candidates of 
tho wrong type, should bo made good in the following years, so as 
to secure tho full sanctioned number of Indian ofiicers with King’s 
commissions. 

I have already pointed out that the army should not be allowed 
to bo tampered with, as it is the only instrument in the hands of 
the Government to maintain internal peace and to cope with 
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external aggression. I desire to emphasise this further, in view of 
what I have since learnt of the recent happenings in India. They 
force me to suggest that the reforms in the army should be introduc- 
ed on more cautious lines. In the last disturbances attempts were 
made to tamper with the army, as was done in the Mutiny of 1857, 
but the bulk of the army was away, and, as many of the units had 
just returned from the war and had seen the might of the British 
Government, they were not, with very few excoi)tions, carried away 
by the intrigues of the revolutionaries. 

Just as it is necessary, in the interests of ofliciency, to have old 
and seasoned soldiers amongst the ranks of tlie Indian Army, it is 
eqally essential (o stiffen it by the British clement, i. e., by British 
units, however expensive it may be. The necessity for this I have 
seen myself in various campaigns, especially in the last war. There 
have been occasions when it was only the presence of British units 
which kept the Indian troops staunch. It must not bo forgotten 
that, while British troops are fighting for the integrity of the 
Empire, the Indian soldiers, gallant though they have often shown 
themselves, cannot have the same inducement to fight for a distant 
Rai, and therefore require the stiffening which British troops afford. 
I hope that reformers with Utopian ideas will not persuade the 
Government to depart from this sound and established policy. If the 
revolutionaries succeed in bringing about serious trouble coupled 
with the mutiny and foreign aggression, before India is fit for self- 
Government, it will cause a set-back to India which will be detrimental 
to all classes, particularly those who have any stake in the land. 

To recruite from the classes which lack the martial spirit or 
military traditions would be a great mistake, as they would never 
stand the strain of war. If the lino is broken on the weak spot 
where such troops are holding it, the other portions, oven if held 
by the best troops, may have to be abandoned, and this may bring 
disaster in its train. This remark would equally apply to both officers 
and soldiers recruited from such material, and to enlist them would 
not only be a waste of time and public money, but would be 
inadvisable, as already illustrated by an experimental regiment of a 
certain class during the war. 

I would strongly urge that any chance in the composition or 
organisation of the army connected with the Reforms, or any other 
alteration in the angle of vision, .should be only introduced when all 
these experiments have first been proved successful and have stood 
the test in every other department of Government. 

UMAR, HAYAT. 


June 1920, 



Recommendations 

of the 

Chemical Services Committee 

The Chemical »Services Committee, was appointed by the 
Government of India in Ootober 1919, under the presidentship of 
Professor J. F, Thorppe. Its report was published in 1920. 

The terms of reference to the Committee were : 

(1) To consider whether an All India Chemical Service is the 
best and most suitable method of overcoming the difficulties and 
deficiencies pointed out by the Indian Industrial Commisson. (2) 
In the event of the Committee approving the principle of an all India 
Service, to devise terms of recruitment, employment and organi- 
sation ; to indicate the extent to which chemists already in Govern- 
ment employ should bo included in that service ; and suggest what 
should be the relations of the proposed organisation with the public and 
with Departments of the Government of India and local Govern- 
ments. (3) In particular to frame proposals for the location, scope 
and organistion ot institutions for chemical research. 

The following is the summary of recommendations : — 

(1) That a Chemical Service should be constituted. 

(2) That the Service should be called the Indian Chemical 
Service. 

{‘0 That the Service should be controlled by a Director 
General. 

(4) That a Central Imperial Chemical Research Institute should 
be erected at Dehra Dun under the Director General of the 
Chemical Services as Director, assisted by a number of Deputy 
Directors. 

(5) That each Deputy Director should be in charge of a 
separate Department and that in the first instance there should bo 
four Departments, a. Inorganic and Physical Chemistry, b. Organic, 
c. Metallurgical Chemistry; d. Analytical chemistry. 

(6) That a Provincial Research Institute under the control .of 
the local Government should be erected in each Province near the 
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chief seats of industry in that Province, and that each Provincial 
Keseareh Institute should be under a Director of Eesearch. 

(7) That the functions of the Central Imperial Institute should 
be as follows : 

To create new industries and to carry out the development of 
new processes up to the “semi large’’ scale, or further if necessary, 
to investigate those problems of a fundamental character arising 
from the work of the Provincial Institutes, which have been trans- 
ferred to the Central Institute by the Local Director of Research in 
consultation with the Director-General. Such problems will bo those 
which have no apparent immediate practical importance but which 
in the opinion of the Director-General and the Director of Researches 
are likely to lead to the discovery of fundamental industrial impor- 
tance affecting the industries of the country generally ; assist in the 
00 ordination of the work in progress in the Provinces, boih by 
means of personal discussion between the officers of the central and 
Provincial Institutes during the course of the tours made by the 
Director-General and the Deputy Directors, and by means of periodi- 
cal Conferences of Provincial and Imperial officers ; to carry out 
such analytical work as may be required and to correlate the 
methods of analysis in general use throughout the country ; 
to maintain a Bureau of information and Record 
Office ; and to issue such publications as are considered 
necessary. 

((S) That the functions of the Provincial Resarch Institutes 
should be as follows : to maintain close touch with the works of 
chemists and with the works generally and to work out any problems 
which may bo submitted to them ; to develop and place on an 
industrial s'^ale new industries which have been previously worked 
out on the laboratory and “semi large” scale by the Central Imperial 
Institute ; to carry out such other w^ork as may be necessary 
to establish and foster new industries peculiar to the Province ; to 
carry out such analytical work of a chemical character as may be 
required in the Province, and to erect and control sub-stations in 
such parts of the Province as the development of industry may 
require. 

(9) That, under 8 above, arrangements should bo made by 
which a firm supplying a problem should have the use of the solu- 
tion for an agreed period of time prior to its publication. 

(10) That members of the Service should bo lent to private 
firms as occasion demanded and should, during the period of their 
service, be paid an agreed sum by the firms. 

(11) That the Resarch Institutes should not undertake manu- 
facture in competition with private enterprise, but that chemical 
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industries developed in accordance with 8 above should be handed 
over to private firms as soon as practicable. 

(12) That, whenever necessary, experts should be employed 
to establish chemical industries based on new process. 

(13) That the work of the Central Imperial institute should be 
controlled by a Board of which the Director-General will be 
Chairman and which will comprise the Deputy Directors and such 
other persons as the Government of India may determine. 

(14) That the Central Imperial Institute should have no 
administrative control over the Provincial Research Institute, but 
that no appointment as Director of Research should be made with- 
out consulting the Directoi -General 

(15) That the Director General and Deputy Directors should 
visit Provincial research Institutes periodically and co-ordinate the 
work done in each. 

(16) That Chemists employed at Provincial Research Institutes 
should be appointed in the first instance by the local Government 
in consultation with the Director of research and the Director 
General. 

(17) That Chemists so appointed shouhl be members of the 
Chemical Ser\ice and should be seconded for service under the 
Provincial Governments and be paid by them. 

(is) The Agricultural Chemists should not at present be 
included in the service. 

(19) That the relations of the Chemical Service to the Forest 
Dopartmoit, the Ordinance Department, the Chief Inspector of 
Explosives, Assay Mast(‘rs, the Medical Stores Dcpartmenl, the 
Geological Survey and other Governments em})loyii^g chemists, should 
be as stated in Chapters V and VII. 

(20) That a Minihtry of Science should be created as soon as 
practicable, as slated in Chapter Xlll. 

(21) That recruitment to the Chemical v‘>ervicc should be as 
described in Chapter XV. 

(22) That the Deputy Director in charge of Analytical Chemis- 
try .should co-ordinate the methods of analysis in use throughout 
India and should act in an ad\isory capacity to the various Pro- 
vincial Govermnont analysts who should be attached to each Pro- 
vincial Research Institute. 

(23) The ProNincial Government Analysts should ])o under 
the control of the Directors of Research and should take over the 
chemical work now carried out by the Chemical examiner and the 
Government Tost House. 

(24) That the question of the connection of the Indian 
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lustituto of Science, ‘'Bangalore with the Chemical Service should 
await proposals from the Council of the institute. 

(25) That the location and equipment of the Central Imperial 
Chemical Eesearch Institute should be as descri]>ed in Chapter X. 

(26) That the location, control and equipment of Provincial 
Eesearch Institutes should be as described in Chapter XI. 

(27) That a Bureau of Information and Eecord oftice, a 
Library, and a Museum should be attached to the Central Imperial 
Institute and to each Provincial Eesearch Institute. 

(28) That the Central Imperial Institute should issue appli- 
cations as described in paragraph 71. 

(29) That a Chemical Survey of India should be carried out 
at the earliest possible moment. 

(30) That recruits for the Chemical Service should be trained 
in the manner described in Chapter VI. 

(31) That members of the Service should bo seconded to the 
Education Department and to University Institutions if rciiuired 
(Chapter VI.) 

(32) That the Governmeiit of India should give maintenance 
and equipment grants to students to enable them to undergo the 
training in chemical researches re(iuired for recruitment. 

(33) That the position of the Director General and of 
Directors of Eesearch should be as described in chapter XIV. 

(34) That the ] ly, pensions, leave and allowaTices of the 
Chemical Service should be as detailed in Chapter XVI. 

(35) That liberal grants, free from the customary accounts, 
restrictions, should bo given for the initiation of the scheme and for 
the development of industries through the medium of Chemical 
Eesearch. 

Sir P. C. Roy’s Note of Dissent. 

The following note of dissent was submitted by Sir P. C. 

Eoy 

On principle I am opposed ‘ab initio’ to the creation of an all- 
India Chemical Service. At the earlier stage of the foundation of 
the British Empire, there was no doubt need for the creation of the 
Indian Civil Service and the Indian Medical Service, and, in the 
absence of suitable material in India for their recruitment from 
abroad. Now after an interval of more than 1 60 years under the 
enlightened auspices of the British Government, vast progress has 
been made in 'the intellectual development of India. We have 
graduates of local Universities occupying conspicuous and distin- 
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guished postitions as Advocate-Generals, Judges, Jurists, Surgeons 
Physicians and Scientists, etc. who can hold their own against their 
confreres in any country in Europe. 

“India is ‘par excellence’ a land of caste, and the “services” 
have become stereotyped into so many rigid castes. Naturally they 
are jealous of their vested interests, and are apt to fight tooth and 
nail against any improvement or innovation which clashes therewith. 
So glaring has the evil become that, in the considered opinion of India, 
this unhappy country exists for the “services ” and not the “services” 
for the country. In short the “services” have become an anomaly, nay, 
a glaring anachronism. A man brought up under the inelastic and 
hide bound traditions of the “ service unconsciously imbibes all its 
prejudices and is apt to become overbearing, arrogant, narrow in 
outlook and limited in his angle of vision. The “ service” system 
will have a demoralising effect as far as the spirit of research is con- 
cerned. The men will have gorgeous vistas of pay, prospects and 
promotion Ijcfore them, and the pushful and clamourous will try 
to gain the ear of the Heads of the “service.” Under such a ‘regime’ 
I am afraid the spirit of research will not be properly fostered. 

“It has becji urged that while big industries will have trained 
chemists to carry on researches, the results arrived at by the ser- 
vice ” chemists will be of benefit to the small industries. But the 
days of small industries are, I am afraid, num))ered. In these days 
of fierce and keen world competition, and of powerful combines and 
trusts, industries started on a small capital will get short shrift. 

“The future industrial development of India no doubt re- 
quires a trained hand of chemists. But I doubt very much if the 
proposed institution of an All- India Chemical Service will best meet 
the requirements of the case. “Service” men are apt to be ea^y 
going and secure of drawing their monthly che(iuo. They cannot bo 
expected to solve an industrial problem with that degree of zest and 
enthusiasm and ])ersonal interest which a research chemis^^, 
attached to an industry, is expected to bring to bear upon the question. 
Let me cite an instance based upon personal experience. During 
the exigencies of the recent war, the firm with which I have the 
honour to bo intimately connected — 1 mean the Bengal Chemical 
and Pharmaceutical Works — was called upon to undertake, almost at 
a moment’s notice, the manufacture on a large scale of many chemicals, 
the supply of which from abroad, had been cut off. Some of our 
chemists proved equal to the occasion in an incredibly short space 
of time. They not only worked out the process but improvised plant 
for the maimfacturo, among other chemicals, of magnesium sulphate, 
alum, etc., by tons every day. One chemist worked out the process 
lor the manufacture of sodium thiosulphate, which extorted my 
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admiration. Another, who also rose to the occasion, invented a fire 
extinguisher, which secured very large orders from the Munitions 
Department. Now, had the manufacture of any of these on a large 
scale been left to bo worked out by departmental “service’’ chemists, 

I think that immense delay would have been involved, that the 
methods would have been found to be costly and unworkable, and 
that much precious time would have been lost in correspondence and 
cross-references. Departmentalism is an arsenal of delay and procrasti- 
nation. Its methods are apt to run in a grave, and as it has no 
living touch with any going concern, its ways degenerate into a dull 
dreary routine mechanically carried out. A research chemist, who 
is in the “ Service” of industry, is put on his mettle. Ho naturally 
expects a share in the profits, or some sort of royalty, and he throws 
his whole heart into the work. Whereas a research chemist who is 
in the “service of Government is part of a system, which not only ‘ 
makes havoc of originality, but has tendency to chill initiative and 
resourcefulness. In short, work carried on through the agency of 
the “ service,” converts its votaries into lifeless machines. The me- 
thods of such a “ service ” will bo dilatory and circumlocutory, 
especially if the laboratory happens to be situated at a great dis- 
tance from the firm which wishes to avail itself of its services. In 
the proposed scheme, no doubt Pioneer Factories are suggested in 
connection with the laboratory. I believe the immense industrial 
progress, which has been achieved in England and in Germany, has 
been due mainly to the close association of chemists with the fac- 
tories and the works. A large manufacturing concern can at once 
set up machinery and plant reipiired for the purpose, and can change 
or improvise them according to the reiiuirements of the case. The 
phejjomenal progress of chemical industry in Germany is due to the 
fact that the large firms employ as many ns 150 or 200 chemists, 
some engaged in research work, others in the actual manufimture. 

I doubt very much if the proposed All-India Chemical Service will 
be of benefit to the country, commensurate with the heavy outlay to 
be incurred. 

My own view is that the best result would be achieved by 
improving the teaching of chemistry in the Indian Universities. The 
want of a suitable and lucrative career has hitherto stood in the way 
of capturing the brilliant students for the pursuit of chemistry, l^aw, 
Medicine and other careers have naturally attracted them. No doubt 
the propo.-^d chemical service with the recruitment to its cadre in 
India will give a fillip to the pursuit of chemistry. But the "service” 
cannot afford careers to all hut only to a limited few. Unless wo 
can open out in India chemical industries, metallurgical operations 
etc, there is no chance of absorption of a continuous flow of chemisti^ 
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India is a country of vast potential possibilities with its 
abundant supply of raw materials, of animal, vegetable and mineral 
origin, and there is ample scope for research work on these. When 
the industrial Commission made its recommendations for the creation 
of a Chemical Service the Reforms Scheme was in a nebulous condi- 
tion. Now that the bill has been passed and has taken a definite 
shape with Provincial autonomy as its corner stone and Industry as 
a “transferred” subject, the laison detre for an All-India Chemical 
Service has almost ceased. Each Province grows on its own lines 
and according to its own traditions ; some provinces are highly 
advanced intellectually and scientifically, others are again miserably 
backward and lag bohi?id in the race. If you start chemical research 
institute in a backward Province it will be something like putting 
the cart before the horse. Are people sufficiently advanced to profit 
by or to utilise it. Under the Reforms Scheme, it will be possible 
for each Government, backed by the Local Parliament to work out 
its own industrial salvation. That the local genius of the people 
plays a prominent part is best illustrated by tlie growth of the mill 
industry at Bombay. The Parsecs and the Bhattias did not await 
to bo awakened to actixity ])y extraneous aid otfered by Government 
Departments. 

The plan which naturally commends itself to me is that the 
ditleront Provincial Universities should be encouraged to strengthen 
the stall of chemical teachers and to attract brilliant youngmon by 
the ofTer of research scholarships. Technological li stitutes should 
be attached to each University as an adjunct to the chemical and 
physical Dcpartinents. In these, tanning, dyeing ceramics, enamelling, 
electrical and mechanical engineering, paper making etc., should bo 
taught. If such Technological Institutes are attached to the Universi- 
ties much du[)lication of staff, of xvork and of costly machinery will 
be obviated. 

If you hare to depend upon laboratory experiments for the form- 
ing of industries, I am afraid wo shall have to postpone these to the 
Greek calends. I know, for instance of a research laboratory in India 
Avhoro soap manufacture was undertaken on a laboratory scale. The 
product of this ex])erimoiit has, however, been found to bo of such 
inferior quality that it could not be put on the market. Besides the 
Bengal Chemical and Pharmaceutical Works referred to above, I 
happen to be Chairman and Director of three or four other industrial 
companies that have recently been started, namely the Bengal 
Pottery Works, the Bengal soap Works and canning and condiment 
and other works. All these have been started with the help of 
experts trained locally or in Japan, England, Germany and America. 
The successful tannery works of Sir Nilratan Sirkar may also be 
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mentioned in this connection. The late Jamshedji Tata also founded 
his colossal iron works with the help of technical experts imported 
from abroad. With the exception of the last named, the experts 
are all Indians trained abroad as I have said, and a very large 
number of B. Sc., and M. Scs., are being trained under them, who 
will in course of time become experts themselves while even in the 
Tata Iron and Steel works, Indians trained abroad are slowly getting 
to occupy high posts in the various Departments requiring scienti- 
fic and metallurgical knowledge. 

With the progress in chemical education in India, qualified 
chemists will be turned out in numbers who will be readily absoibed 
by the chemical industries which are sure to spring up in course of 
time. 

In conclusion, I desire to state that, although I consider that 
the days of Government Services are over and that the development 
of industries by the agency of a Government Service is not the most 
suitable way of dealing with the problem yet I agree that if a 
Government Service is constituted, the proposals of the Committee 
represent the best method of constituting aiid carrying on such a 
service. It is for this reason that I have attached my signature to 
a report with the major portion of which I am in substantial agree- 
ment. The essence of the new scheme is the section on recruitment 
which has been drawn up by the distinguished President himself and 
fully endorsed by my colleagues. The principle that recruitment for 
the Indian Services must be made in India is one which I have long 
upheld hitherto without success. 1 shall have satisfied if this 
j)rinciple finds acceptance as a result of the Committee's report for 
it will afford a splendid opportunity to the youth and talent of India 
and will give a vigorous impetus to the pursuit of my favourite 
science amongst my country men. 



The Reformed Budget 

Rearrangement of Budget Heads 

For Imperial and Provincial Finance 

ftOrfrii'niPiil of Tmlln (^onnininiinir — ISIh T^emnlu'r 

The introduction of the Reforms will bring about a complete t hange in 
the financial relations between the Central and Provincial Governments, which 
will involve some important change in the general form of accounts and in 
the prescribed ina:or heads. The changes described below have received the 
sanction of the Secretary of State. They should be given effect to in the 
estimates and accounts commencing from the year 1921-22. 

1. Provincial Governments have hitherto had no separale 
rovenues of their own, their resources ]>eirig obtained mainly from a 
share of divided heads of revenue and from lump assignments from the 
Imperial revenues. The transactions of the Imperial and Provincial 
sections have accordingly been combined, but shown under distinct 
divisions against each major head of revenue and expenditure-in the 
general accounts and estimates. In future, however, definite sources 
of revenue will be allotted to the Provincial Governments, and there 
will be a complete separation between the revenues and expenditure 
of the Central and Provincial Governments, though all monej^s receiv- 
ed from the resources of provincial revenue will bo paid to the 
public account, of which the Governor-Goneral-in-Council will conti- 
nue to bo the custodian. It will no longer be necessary, therefore, to 
record together the Imperial and Provincial transactions against each 
head of account. The accounts and estimates of the Government of 
India will, in future, embrace the transactions of the Central Govern- 
mont only under each head of account, the transactions of the Provin- 
cial Governments appearing in them merely as a net addition to, or 
withdrawal from, their banking account with the Central Government* 

2. At the present, all revenues realised and expenditure 
incurred in England, which are finally adjusted in the Home accounts, 
are- treated as Imperial, irrespective of whether they pertain to an Im- 
perial, Provincial or divided head. In future, the incidence of 
revenue and expenditure will be determined by the division of sub- 
jects between the Central and Provincial Governments. The Secre- 
tary of State and the High Commissioner for India will maintain 
separate accounts of expenditure incurred in England on behalf of 
Provincial Governments and the revenite realised, if any, in respect 
of, provincial subjects, and they wdll furnish to each provincial Govern- 
ment copies of the accounts and estimates relating to provincial tran- 
saeiioris. The net expenditure incurred in England, on behalf of 

23 
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each provincial Government, will be charged to its babnee in India 
at the end of each quarter. 

3. To avoid an inflation of the accounts and the resultant errone- 
ous impression as to the incidence of revenue in India, the working 
expenses of railways are at present deducted from the gross receipts 
and the net receipts are shown on the revenue side of the accounts. 
It has been decided that the same procedure shall be followed in the 
case of the other two commercial services, viz, irrigation works and 
posts and telegraphs. Accordingly, the working expenses of irriga- 
tion works and expenditure on revenue account, in respects of posts 
and telegraphs, will be shown in the accounts as a deduction from 
revenue interests, charges relative to the former remaining on the 
expenditure side. 

4. Gain or loss by exchange on the net home expenditure of 
Provincial Governments as also on the net outlay in England on 
the commercial services will, in future, be credited or charged, as 
the case may be, to the Provincial Governments or to the Commer- 
cial Department concerned. A gain or loss in respect of the net 
expenditure of the Central Government not relating to the commer- 
cial services will be credited or charged in lump under the revenue 
or expenditure head “ Exchange ’’ in the Central accounts. This 
head will also record in the provincial accounts the exchange on 
the net home expenditure of Provincial Governments. For the 
purpose of these adjustments the exchange will be calculated monthly 
on the basis of the average of the daily Calcutta Telegraphic tranfer 
rates on London during the month,' ,A list of the major heads of 
revenue and expenditure, as now revised, is also published. The 
changes introduced are explained below : — 

I. The transfers now made between Imperial and Provincial 
revenue will be discontinued and they will be substituted therefore 
by fixed contributions from the Pi'ovincial Governments to the 
Central Government, and also fixed assignments in consideration of 
the allocation to the provinces, of a share in the revenue realised 
from taxation on income. There may also occasionally be some 
miscellaneous ^ustments between the Central and Provincial 
Governments in respect of sei vices Bequired by one to another. 
The adjusting head ‘^Transfers between Imperial and Provincial 
revenues,” therefore, has been replaced by two new heads “ Contri- 
butions and assignments to the Central Governments by Provincial 
Governments ” and ‘‘ Miscellaneous adjustments between the Central 
and Provincial Governments,” The heads will be opened on both 
the receipt and expenditure sides, the entry under the former head 
on expenditure side representing the payments by the Provincial 
Governments and the entry on the receipt side, the credits to the 
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Central Government. It has also been decided that, with the 
greater independence of Provincial Finance under the altered 
conditions, the present rule against inter-Provincial adjustments in 
Article 1337, Civil Account Code, shall be rescinded. 

II. Each Provincial Government will be required in future to set 
aside from its resources a fixed sum every year for famine Insurance 
and the appropriation of X 1 million a year hitherto made from the 
Imperial revenues for famine relief, and the insurance now disappears, 
and with it also the head “reduction or avoidance of debt/’ The 
sums thus set aside by the Provincial Government will be devoted, 
in the first instance, to the outlay of the construction of protective 
works, and, if necessary, on relief measures, the sum not required 
for these purposes being utilised in building up a famine insurance 
fund. The balance at the credit of the fund will be regarded as 
invested with the Central Government, which will pay interest on 
it, and it will be available for application when necessary to any of 
the objects mentioned above, and also to the grant of advances to 
cultivators. In order to give effect to the above scheme for famine 
insurance by Provincial Governments, the major head “famine relief 
and insurance,” which will come under the miscellaneous section, has 
been split up into sub heads (a) famine relief and (b) transfers to 
famine insurance fund, (c) outlay on relief measures and {d) the 
transfer to a separate head in the debt section of the accounts of 
the annual appropriation to the famine insurance fund. As it is 
desirable that the entire outlay on relief in any year, inclusive of the 
portion met from the balance at credit of the fund, should be shown 
as famine expenditure in the Provincial accounts, it is also neces- 
sary to open a head on the receipt side to show the transfers from the 
famine insurance fund to meet the famine outlay, and a new head 
‘ transfers from famine insurance fund” has, accordingly, been opened. 

Ill Under the present classification, charges on account of 
irrigation works are shown under five beads, viz., (l) capital outlay 
on irrigation works ; not charged to revenue ; (2) outlay on protective 
works financed from the famine insurance grant ; (3) outlay on 
protective works financed from outside that grant ; (4) working 
expense^ on productive and protective works ( collectively designa- 
ted major works ) including interests on debts ; and (5) minor works 
and navigation. The receipts are classified under two heads, (1) 
major works and (2) minor works and navigation. The basis of the 
existing heads is thus a classification of irrigation works into major 
and minor works. This distinction is now, however, based as' the 
nomenclature would apply on the size of the works. Major works 
are works, the funds for the capital expenditure on which are 
provided wholly or mainly either from borrowings or from the famine 
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iasuraiico grant, with the additional reservation that they must he 
susceptible of having reliable capital accounts kept of them, while 
minor works include all works not classed as major and met wholly 
from revenue. A distinction based on the source from which 
capital expenditure is met, cannot, however, be retained under the 
Eeforms Scheme, especially as borrowed funds will not hereafter be 
required to bo applied to productive works only, and it will be 
permissible to tinance from borrowing unproductive as well as 
productive works. It lias, therefore, been decided to replace the 
distinction between major and minor works by a classification based 
on the productivity of the works, and the transactions relating to 
irrigation works will, in future, be exhibited in the accounts as 
follows : (1) The outlay on the construction of irrigation works not 
charged to revenue will be shown under a single major head outside 
the revenue account as at present, but sub-divided into productive 
and unproductive ; (2) The outlay on the construction of irrigation 
works charged to revenue will also bo shown under a single major 
head in the rvenue section sub-divided into (</) works financed 
from the famine insurance grants and {1) those financed from 
ordinary revenues ; (o) The receipts and charges relating to water- 
ways and navigable chaimols and to embankments and other purely 
agricultural works will be separated off from those relating to 
irrigation works proper and shown under a separate bead “ water- 
ways and embankmout ( t) For the puri'ose of showing the 
maintouaiico charges, irrigation works will be divided into two 
<dasscs, viz, those for which capital accounts are kept and those 
for which such accounts are not kept, and each of these clavsses 
will bo represented l)y a distinct major head in the revenue 
section of the accounts, the latter of which will also include 
iniscellancous exponditure on surveys of irrrigatioii prospects, dc) 
(5) The works for vyhich capital accounts are kept will ])0 further 
su])-dividcd into (a) productive {h) protective and (r) unproductive 
works, direct receipts of working expenses and the portion of land 
nnenuo due to irrigation being shown on the receipt side, separately 
in re>spect of each of these classes of works and the interest charges 
on the expenditure side. It has also been decided that for the 
purpose of determining the productivity of an old work developed 
by the British Government the capital expended by that Government 
be regarded as capital at charge, on w'hich interest is chargeble, 
and that when a work which was expected to bo productive proves 
to bo unproductive as defined in the Puldic Works Department 
Code or vice the necessary transfer of booked outlay between 
the productive and unproductive classes of works be effected so 
as to bring the accounts into accord with fact. 
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IV The outlay on the construction of railways charged to revenue 
is now shown under three distinct heads, (a) construction of 
protective railways, (i) construction of railways charged to revenue 
in addition to that charged under famine insurance and (c) 
construction of railways charged to provincial revenues. It has been 
decided to provide a single head in place of these three, the 
incidence being central or provincial, according to the source from 
which the funds for construction are provided. 

V The present capital outlay on telegraph lines is shown under 
a minor head subordinate to the major head Post and Telegraphs. 
Petty outlay on buildings up to Rs. 2,500 is treated as contingent 
expenditure of the department, and the outlay in excess of this 
amount is adjusted as a charge of the Public Works Department. 
The Post and Telegraph Department, is a commercial department 
and it is desirable that all expenditure incurred on its account should 
be brought together. A new head has, therefore, been opened on 
the expenditure side to record all expenditure of a capital nature. 

VI Substantial sums are now being set apart from revenue fcr 
the purchase and cancellation of the long term loans which have 
been floated in recent years, while provincial Governments may 
hereafter devote the borrosved funds to unproductive purposes, 
provided they establish the sinking funds for the discharge of 
the unproductive liability. It is desirable, therefore, to introduce 
a separate head to show the application of these funds and a new 
head “ sinking funds ’’ has been opened under the section relatkig 
to interest charges. 

VII A new major head “ currency has been opened on both 
sides to bring together the receipts and charges on the accounts 
of the Currency Department, which arc now scattered over several 
heads of accounts, and owing to the growing importance of the 
expenditure involved, soporate heads ha\c been provided for expen- 
diture on “audit and ciN il aviation/’ The existing head “8cientilio 
and miscellaneous Departments,^’ has been split up into three major 
heads on the expenditure side li::. “industries’’ or “Scientific 
Departments** and “Miscellaneous Department,” and two on the 
receipt side, n,:., ‘‘Iiubistries” and “Miscellaneous Departments.’^ 
Anuexuro 2 shows the distribution of the existing minor heads 
between the three expenditure heads. On the receipt side, the 
transaction relating to the Scientific and the Miscellaneous Departr 
ment will appear under the head *‘Mi:cellaneous Department.” 

VIII To discriminate the Stamp receipts pertaining to 
commercial and court-fee stamps, respectively, the head **stamps” has 
been subdivided into non-judical and judicial, both on the receipt and 
expenditure side. The expenditure head “general acministration’’ 
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will be split up into four sub-heads of Provinces, Legislative 
bodies, Secretariat and the headquarters establishment, and the 
Commissioners and the bead “Education” into five sub-heads both 
on the receipt and expenditure side, university, secondary, 

primary, special and the general. 

IX The head “provincial rates” on both the receipt and expendi- 
ture side has been abolished. No expenditure is incurred under that 
head at present, while the receipts are insignificant and may suitably 
be included under land revenue. The charges for refunds and assign- 
ments at present follow the incidence of the head of revenue to which 
they relate, being central or provincial, according as the correspond- 
ing revenue head is central or provincial. There is no particular ad- 
vantage in bringing together all charges on account of refunds or 
assignments under separate major heads ; while the mixing up of 
charges of varying incidence results in confusion. The expenditure 
heads “refunds and drawbacks” and “assignments and compensa- 
tions” have, therefore, been abolished. The charges will be transferred 
to the respective subject heads “refunds and drawbacks” appearing 
as deductions from revenue and assignments and compensations 
and expenditure. The head “civil furlough and absentee 
allowances” is rarely used in India and so it has been decided that 
payments of leave allowances in England and to officers on foreign 
service in India should be charged to the respective subject beads, and 
the especial head for these allowances has, therefore, been abolished. 

“ X The designations of the existing major heads “income-tax” 
“courts of law”, “jails” and “sanitation” have been altered, 
respectjvelv, to “taxes on income”, “administration of justice”, “jails 
and con'^’ict .^"^♦•tlements” and “nublic health.” 

XI In the secuoi. relating to expenditure not charged to 
revenue, the head “India's financial contribution to the war” has 
been omitted, and a new head “outlay on waterways” has been opened 
to show the outlay on the recently sanctioned grand trunk canal 
in Bengal. Additional heads will bo openid as necessary, when 
Provincial Governments undertake expenditure on objects other 
than the construction of railways, irrigation works or waterways from 
borrowed funds. 

XII Some changes have also been made in the grouping of the 
major heads into sections and the order of the arrangement. The 
section relating to famine relief and insurance disappears. On 
the other hand a seporate section has been constituted for the 
operations of the Mints and the Currency Department and for the 
allied transactions relating to exchange. 

6. In lettering several sections of the major heads the capital 
seotioiifi of the Commercial Departments have been indicated by 
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duplication of the letter, which distinguishes the corresponding 
revenue section. Under the present arrangement, a student of 
finance and revenue accounts of the Government of India finds 
considerable difficulty in getting a view of the entire transactions 
relating to railways and irrigation works, owing to the revenue and 
capital heads being placed in different sections, while it is necessary 
that the transactions which affect the revenue surplus or deficit 
should be kept separate in the accounts from those which do not. 
It is desirable, at the same time, if possible, to show in one 
place the entire transactions relating to the commercial services. 
To attain both ends, the plan of double lettering has been adopted. 
It will supply a link between the revenue and capital sections of the 
commercial services, and though in the general accounts and estima- 
tes the capital transactions outside the revenue account will appear 
after all the transactions relating to the revenue account, the 
subsidiary statements relating to the former will, in the finance and 
revenue accounts, be shown immediately after those relating to the 
corresponding revenue heads. 

7. The following changes will be made in the debt section of the 
accounts : 

(1) The Provincial Governments have been given the power 
to raise loans on the security of the revenues allocated to them, 
and to show the operations connected with such borrowings, new 
heads will be opened under permanent and temporary debt. 

(2) The Provincial Governments may, in future, obtain advances 
from the Central Government, and in order to show such loans and 
their repayments a new central ledger head v/ill be opened desig- 
nated *loans between Central and provincial Goverments' immediate- 
ly after the provincial advance and loan account. 

(3) The deposit head ‘‘exchange on remittance accounts,” which 
was discontinued in 1915, will bo re-introduced in order that all gains 
and losses from exchange may first bo shown under a single head 
pending distribution at the end of the year between the revenue 
capital and debt sections. Transfers to the revenue and capital 
accounts will be made in accordance with the procedure indicated in 
paragraph 5 above, and it will bo considered in regard to each indi- 
vidual year, whether the amount of exchange* lemaining undistributed 
under the deposit head should bo kept in suspense or otherwise 
appropriated. 

8. The head “appropriation for reduction or avoidance of debt” 
will be abolished as there will be no such appropriations in future, 
and its place will be taken by the head “famine insurance funds” to 
show the transactions relating to the funds to be maintained by pro^ 
vincial Qovernmente in future. This head will exhibit on the receipt 
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side the sums out of each year’s famine insurance provisions, which 
are not required for outlay on relief measures or protective works, 
and on the expenditure side, the transfer of sums at credit of the 
funds for expenditure on these objects or for the grant of advances to 
cultivators. In the case of transfers for outlay on relief measures, 
the corresponding credit will appear under the revenue head ‘‘trans- 
fers from famine insurance fund/’ In the case of advances to culti- 
vators, however, the advances and recoveries will be booked in the 
first instance under the head “loan and advances” by provincial 
Governments, the net receipts or issues in each year in respect of the 
portion financed from the famine insurance funds being transferred 
at the end of the year to the head prescribed to show the transac- 
tions of the funds. This head will be closed to balance in the Gov- 
ernment books, and the balance at the end of the year in each pro- 
vince will show the amount at the credit of provincial Governments. 
As the balance revenue as well as advances to cultivators will be 
brought to account in the debt section, it is not possible to show the 
application of the fund in a single head or group of heads in the 
regular accounts, but a ko jwrna account will bo maintained 
for this purpose and included in the finance and revenue 
accounts. 

9. The head “to district boards for railway construction” will lie 
abolished, as a separate head is not required for the small transactions 
recorded under this head, which can conveniently be inclucUd in the 
general heads for loans by the central and Provincial Governments. 

10. The disignation of the head “balances of provincial allot men ts” 
will be charged to “ balances of Provincial Government”. It is neces- 
sary that the form of the accounts should, in future, permit of the 
discrimination of expenditure of Provincial Governments between 
‘reserved” and “transferred” subjects, and for the purposes of finan- 
cial control, that they should also distinguish betwe^m voted and non- 
voted expenditure in the case of expenditure of both the Central and 
Provincial Governments. The Comptroller and Auditor-General 
will issue separate instructions to the accounts officers to secure these 
subjects. The changes in the financial system referred to in paragraphs 
2 and 3 above necessitate some alterations in the form of the opening 
statements in the finance and revenue accounts. These have been 
settled in consultation with the Secretary of State, and the Comp- 
troller and Auditor General will give effect to them in the accounts 
for the year 1921-22. It has also been decided to make a general 
revision of the detailed statements in these accounts so as fo make 
them more intelligible to the general public and to append notes 
explaining the figures included in each statement or group of state- 
ments. The revision necessary in the statements relating to the 
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railway account has been settled in consultation with the Secretary 
of State and will be given effect to in the accounts for the 
year 1922-21. The more important of these changes are : (A) distinc- 
tion hitherto shown in the accounts between the railways worked 
by Companies which have undergone the process of purchase by 
State and those which by their constitution have been State railways 
worked by companies from the first will be abolished, and (B) that 
the finance and revenue accounts will in future bring out clearly the 
acutal expenditure incurred each year against the sanction accorded 
by the Secretary of State on the railway programme. The revision 
of the remainning statements in these accounts is under consideration, 




Rules for the 

Madreis Legislative Council 

The following rules relating to the provincial Legislative 
Councils, framed under section 72-A.'(4) (a) (b) (c) (d) and (f) 
of the Government of India Act was submitted for rhe sanction 
of the Secretary of State in Council in April 1921. 

Composition of Legislative Council. 

I. The Legislative Council of the Governor of Madras shall 
consist of — 

(1) the members of the Executive Council ex-officio; 

(2) ninety-eight elected members; and 

(3) such number of members nominated by the Governor as, 
with the addition of the members of the Executive 
Council, shall amount to twenty-nine; of the members so 
nominated — 

(a) not more than nineteen may be ofiicials, and 

(b) six shall be persons nominated as follows, namely: — 

(/) five to represent the following communities, namely, the 
Paraiyans, Pallans, Valluvans, Malas, Madigas, Chak- 
kiliyans, Tottiyans, Cherumans and Holeyas, and 

(ii) one to represent the inhabitants of backward tracts. 

Elected Members — Constituencies. 

II. The elected members shall be elected by the constituencies 

specified in Schedule I to these rules, and the number of members to 
be elected by each constituency, and the number if any of seats 
reserved for non-Brahman members (hereinafter in these rules referred 
to as reserved seats), shall be as stated herein against that consti- 
tuency. ^ 

General disqualifications lor being elected. 

III. (l) A person shall not be eligible for election as a Member 
of the Council if such person — 

(a) is not a British subject ; or 
. (b) is a female; or 

Xc) is already a member of the Council or of any other Legisla* 
tive body constituted under the Act; or 

24 
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(d) having been a legal practitioner has been dismissed or is 
under suspension from practising as such by order of any 
competent court; or 

(e) has been adjudged by a competent court to be of unsound 

mind; or 

(f) is under 26 years of age; or 

(g) is an undischarged insolvent; or 

(b) being a discharged insolvent has not obtained from the 
court a certificate that his insolvency was caused by 
misfortune without any misconduct on his part: 

Provided that the local Government may direct that, subject 
to such conditions as it may prescribe, a Ruler of any State in India 
or the Eulers of any such States, or a subject of any such State or 
any class of such subjects shall not be ineligible for election by reason 
only of not being a British sulujcct or British subjects : 

Provided further that the disi^ualification mentioned in clause 
(d) may be removed by an order of the local Government in 
this behalf. 

(2) A person against whom a conviction by a criminal court 
involving a sentence of transportation or imprisonment for a period 
of more than six months is subsisting shall, unless the offence ol 
. which he was convicted has been pardoned, not be eligible for 
election for five years from the date of the expiration of the sentence. 

Special qualifications lor election in case of certain constituencies 

IV. (1) A person shall not be eligible for election as a member 
of the Council to represent — 

{a) a non-Brahman constituency if he is a Brahman or if 
his name is not registered on the electoral roll of the 
constituency or of another non-Brahman or a non- 
Muhammadan constituency ; or 
(6) a non-Muhammadan constituency unless his name is 
registered on the electoral roll of the constituency or of 
another non-Muhammadan or a non-Brahman constitu- 
ency ; or 

{c) any other general constituency unless his name is regis- 
tered on the electoral roll of thb constituency or of another 
constituency of the same communal description ; or 
(rf) a special constituency unless his name is registered on 
the electoral roll of the constituency. 

(2) For the purposes of those rules — 

(a) “general constituency’’ means a non-BrcAman, non- 
Muhammadan, Indian Christian, European or Anglo- 
Indian conetituenoy ; and 
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(b) “special constituency ” means a Landholders*, University, 

Planters*, or Commerce and Industry constituency. 

Right to Elect 

General conditions of registration and disqualifications 

V. Every person shall be entitled to have his name registered 
on the electoral roll of any constituency who has the qualifications 
prescribed for an elector of that constituency and who is not subject 
to any of the disqualifications hereinafter set out, namely : — 

(a) is not a British subject ; or 

(b) is a female ; or « 

(c) has been adjudged by a competent court to be of Unsound 

mind ; or 

(d) is under 21 years of age r 

Provided that the local Government may direct that, subject 
to such conditions as it may prescribe, a Ruler of any State in India 
or the Eulers of any such States or a subject of any such State or 
any class of such subjects, shall not be disqualified for registration 
1^ reason only of not being a British subject or British subjects : 

Provided further that, if a resolution is passed by the Council 
recommending that the sex disqualification for registration should 
be removed either in respect of women generally or in respect of 
£tt>y class of women, the local Government shall make regulations 
providing that women or a class of women, as the case may be, shall 
not bo disqualified for registration by reason only of their sex : 

Provided further that no person shall bo entitled to have his 
name registered on the electoral rdl of more than (me general 
constituency. 

Qualifkations of electors 

VI, (l) The qualification of an elector for a general constituency 
shall be such qualifications based on — 

(i) community, 

(w) residence, and 

{in) (a) occupation of a house, or 

(b) assessment to property-tax, tax on companies or pro- 
fession tax, or 

(c) assessment to income-tax, or 

(d) receipt of a military pension, or 

(e) the holding of land, 

ae are specified in Schedule it to these rules in the case of that 
constituency. 

(2) The qualifications of an elector for a special constituetK y 
S^all be the qualification specified in Schedule tt to these rules in 
fchic cASft of that couatituoncv. 
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Electoral roll 

VII. (l) An electoral roll shall be prepared for every conatitu- 
erry, on which shall be entered the names of all persons appearing 
to be entitled to be registered as electors for that constituency. It 
shall be published in the constituency together with a notice speci- 
fying the mode in which and the time within which any person 
whose name is not entered in the roll and who claims to have it 
inserted therein, or any person whose name is on the roll and who 
objects to the inclusion of his own name or of the name of any other 
person on the roll, may prefer a claim or objection to the Eevising 
Authority. 

(2) Subject to the provisions of these rules, the local Govern- 
ment shall make regulations providing for — 

(1) the authority by vfhom the electoral roll shall be prepar- 
ed and the particulars to be contained in the roll; 

(2) the time at which the roll shall be prepared: 

(3) the publication of the roll in such manner and in such 
language as to give it wide publicity in the constituency 
to which it relates; 

(4-) the mode in which and the time within which claims 
and objections may be preferred; 

(5) the constitution and appointment of Revising Authorities 
to dispose of claims and objections; 

(6) the manner in which notices of claims or objections shall 
be published; and 

(7) the place, date, and time at which and the manner in 
which claims or objections shall be heard; 

and may make such regulations to provide for other matters 
incidental or ancillary to the preparation and revision of the roll as it 
may consider desirable. Such regulations may be made as to rolls 
generally or any class of rolls or any particular roll. 

(3) The orders made by the Revising Authority shall be final, 
and the electoral roll shall be amended in accordance therewith and 
shall, as so amended, be republished in such manner as the local 
Government may prescribe. 

(4) The electoral roll shall come into force from the date of 
such re publication, and shall continue in force for a period of three 
years or for such less period as the local Government may by regula- 
tion prescribe, and after the expiration of such period a fresh roll 
shall be prepared in accordance with those rules. 

(5) If a constituency is called upon to elect a member or 
members after an electoral roll has ceased to have force and before 
the completion of the new electoral roll, the old electoral roll shall 
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for the purposes of that election continue to operate as the electoral 
roll for the constituency. 

Right to vote. 

VIII. Every person registered on the electoral roll for the 
time being in force for any constituency shall while so registered be 
entitled to vote at an election of a member or members for that 
constituency provided that no person shall vote in more than one 
general constituency. 

Nomination of candidates. 

IX. (1) Any person may be nominated as a candidate for elec- 
tion in any constituency for which he is eligible for election under 
these rules. 

(2) On or after the date on which a candidate is nominated the 
candidate shall make in writing and sign a declaration appointing 
either himself or some other person to be his agent for the election, 
and no candidate shall be deemed to be duly nominated unless such 
declaration has been made. 

(3) A candidate who has withdrawn his candidature shall not 
bo allowed to cancel the withdrawal or to be renominated as a 
candidate for the same election. 

Election . 

X. (1) If the number of candidates who are duly nominated 
and who have not withdrawn their candidature before such time as 
the local Government may fix in this behalf exceed that of the 
vacancies, a poll shall be taken : 

Provided that, if any seat is reserved and the number among 
such candidates of non-Brahmans is equal to the number of the 
reserved seats, the non-Brahman candidate or candidates, as the 
case may be, shall be declared to be elected, and a poll shall only be 
taken if any vacancy thereafter remains to be filled. 

(2) If the number of such candidates is equal to the number of 
vacancies, all such candidates shall be declared to bo duly elected. 

(3) If the number of such candidates is less than the number 
of vacancies, all such candidates shall be declared to be elected, and 
the Governor shall, by notification in the Fort St. George Gazette, 
call for fresh nominations for the remaining vacancies and, if any 
such are received, shall call upon the constituencies concerned to 
elect members to fill these vacancies. 

(4) Votes shall be given by ballot and in general and Land- 
holders’ constituencies in person. No votes shall be received by 
proxy. 

(5) In plural-member constituencies every elector shall have as 
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votes as there are members to be elected : provided that bo 
elector shall give more than one vote to any one candidate. 

(6) Votes shall be counted by the Eeturning Officer, and any 
candidate, or, in the absence of the candidate, a representative duly 
authorised by him in writing, shall have a right to be present at 
the time of counting. 

(7) When the counting of the votes has been completed, the 
Returning Officer shall forthwith declare the candidate or candidates, 
as the case may be, to whom the largest number of votes has been 
given to be elected : 

Provided that, if one or more seats are reserved, the Returning 
Officer shall first declare to be elected the non-Brahman candidate 
or candidates, as the case may be, to whom the largest number of 
voies has been given. 

(s) Where an equality of votes is found to exist between any 
candidates and the addition of one vote will entitle any of the 
candidates to be declared elected, the determination of the person 
or persons to whom such one additional vote shall be deemed to 
have been given shall be made by lot to be drawn in the presence 
of the Returning Officer and in such manner as he may determine* 

(9) The Returning Officer shall without delay report the result 
of the election to the Secretary to the Council, and the name or 
names of the candidate or candidates elected shall be published in 
the Fort St. George Gazette* 

Government to make regulations icgaiding the conduct of elections. 

XI. (l) Subject to the provisions of these rules, the loeal 
Oovemment shall make regulations providing for — 

(1) the form and manner in, and the conditions on, whteh 
laminations may be made, and lor the scrutiny of nomina* 
tions ; 

(2) the appointment of a Returning Officer for each ccmati* 
tuency and for his powers and duties ; 

(3) in the case of general and Landholders' constituenoNMi 
the division of the constituencies into polling areas in 
such manner as to give all electors such reasonable lacili* 
ties for voting as are practicable in the cireumstaneet/ and 
the asppointment of polling stations for these areas ; 

(4) the appointment of officers to preside at pollfng stations, 
and the duties of such officers ; 

(5) the checking of voters by reference to the electoral roll ; 

(fi) the manner iu which votes aie to be given, and for specie^ 

provision in this respect in the case of illiterate voters 
or voters under physical or other disability ; 
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(7) the procedure to be followed in respect of tender of votes 

by persons representing themselves to be electors after 
other persons have voted as such electors ; 

(8) the scrutiny of votes , 

(9) the safe custody of ballot papers and other election papers, 
the period for which such papers shall be preserved, and 
for the inspection and production of such papers ; 

and may make such other regulations regarding the conduct of 
elections as it thinks fit. 

(2) In the exercise of the foregoing power regulations may be 
made as to elections generally or any class of elections, or in regard 
to constituencies generally or any class of constituency or any parti- 
cular constituency. 

Multiple elections. 

XII. (l) If any person is elected by a constituency of the 
Council and by a constituency of either chamber of the Indian 
legislature, the election of such person to the Council shall be void 
and the Governor shall call upon the constituency concerned to 
elect another person. 

(2) If any person is elected either by more than one constitu- 
ency ofj the Council or by a constituency of the Council and a cons- 
tituency of the Legislative Council of another Governor's province, 
he shall, by notice in writing signed by him and delivered to the 
Secretary to the Council or the Secretaries to both Councils, as the 
case may be, within seven days from the date of the publication of 
the result of such election in the local official Gazette, choose for 
which of these constituencies he shall serve, and such choice shall 
be conclusive. 

(3) When any such choice has been made, the Governor shall 
call upon the constituency or constituencies for which such person 
has not chosen to serve to elect another person or persons. 

/(4) If the candidate does not make the choice referred to in 
sub-rule (2) of this rule, the election of such person shall he void 
and the Governor shall call upon the constituency or constituencies 
concerned to elect another person or persons. 

Nominated Members — General disqualifications for nomination. 

XIII. (l) No person shall be nominated to the Council who — 

[Same as in Sec. Ill, above, q. i’.] 

Term of office of nominated member. 

XIV. (1) A nominated non official member shall hold office 
for the duration of the Council to which ho is nominated. 
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(2) Official members shall hold office for the duration of the 
Council to which they are nominated or for such shorter period as 
the Governor may, at the time of nomination, determine. 

The Taking of Oath. 

XV. Every person who is elected or nominated to be a member 
of the Council shall, before taking his seat, make, at a meeting of the 
Council, an oath or affirmation of his allegiance to the Crown in the 
following form, namely: — 

I, A. B, having been ^nTihatcd ^ member of this Council do 

solemnly swear (or affirm) that I will be faithful and bear true 
allegiance to His majesty the King Emperor of India, His heirs and 
successors, and that I will faithfully discharge the duty upon ^^hich 
I am about to enter. 

Effect of subsequent disabilities or failure to take oath. 

XVI. (1) If any person having been elected or nominated 
subsequently becomes subject to any of the disabilities stated in 
clauses (a), (rf), (e)^ {g) and (/?) of sub-rule (1) or in sub-rule (2) of 
rule III or of rule Xllf, as the case may be, fails to make the oath 
or affirmation prescribed by rule XV within such time as the 
Governor considers reasonable, the Governor shall, by notification 
in the Fort St. George Gazette, declare his seat to bo vacant. 

(2) When any such declaration is made, the Governor shall 
by notification as aforesaid, call , upon the constituency concerned 
to elect another person within such time as may be prescribed by 
the notification, or shall nominate another person, as the case 
may be. 

Casual vacancies. 

XVII. (1) When a vacancy occurs in the case of an elected 
member by reason of bis election being declared void, or by reason 
of absence from India, inability to attend to»duty, death, acce|\tance 
of office or resignation duly accepted, the Governor shall, by 
notification in the Fort St. George Gazette, call upon the constituen- 
cy concerned to elect a person for the purpose of filling the vacancy 
within such time as may be prescribed by the notification. 

(2) If a vacancy occurs in the case of a nominated member, 
the Governor shall nominate to the vacancy a person having necessa- 
ry qualification under these rules. 

First Constitution of Council. 

XVIII. (1) As soon as conveniently may be after these 
rules Come into force, a Council shall be constituted in accordance 
with their provisions, 
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(2) For this purpose the Governor shall, by notification in 
the Fort St. George Gazette, call upon the constituencies referred 
to in rule II to elect members in accordance with these rules within 
such time as may be prescribed by the notification, and shall make 
such nominations as may be necessary to complete the Council 
before the date fixed for its first meeting. 

(3) If any difficulty arises as to the preparaition or publication 
of the first electoral roll or the holding of the first elections after 
the commencement of these rules, the local Government may by 
order do any matter or thing which appears to it necessary for 
the proper preparation or publication of the roll or for the proper 
holding of the elections. 

Reconstitution of Council — General Elections. 

XIX. (1) On the expiration of the duration of a Council 
or on its dissolution, a general election shall be held in order that 
a new Council may be constituted. 

(2) On such expiration or dissolution, the Governor shall, 
by notification in the Fort St. George Gazette, call upon the 
constituencies referred to in rule II, to elect members in accordance 
with these rules within such time after the date of expiration or 
dissolution as may be prescribed by such notification : 

Provided that, if the Governor thinks fit, such notification 
may be issued at any time not being more than three months prior 
to the date on which the duration of the Council would expire 
in the ordinary course of events. 

(3) Before the day fixed for the first meeting of the Council 
the Governor shall make such nominations as may be necessary 
to complete the Council. 

XX. As soon as may be after the expiration of the time 
fixed for the election of members at any election, the names of the 
members elected for the various constituencies at such election 
shall be notified in the Fort St. George Gazette. 
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SCHEDULE I. 


J. Lid of Condituencies. 


Name of Constituency, 

Class of Constituency. 

No. of 
members. 

Reserved 

scats. 

Madras City 

Non-Muhammadan Urban 

4 

2 

Madura City Mujiicip ... 

9* 

1 

... 

Trichinopoly cum Srirau^am 


1 


Cocanada City „ 
Yizagapatam City „ ... 

n 

1 


„ 

1 

... 

TinnevtUy cum Talamcottah 

Non-Brahman Urban 

1 


Anantpur Dist. . 

Non-Muhammadan Rural 

2 

i 

Arcot (North) 


3 

1 

Arcot (South) „ 

fy 

3 

1 

BtUary „ 

*9 

2 

1 

Chingleput „ 

>> 

2 

1 

Chittoor „ 


2 

1 

Coimbatore i, 

>» 

3 

1 

Cnddapah 

it 

2 

1 

Ganjam „ 

it 

3 

1 

Godabari „ 

tt 

2 

1 

Guntur »t 

it 

3 

1 

Kanara (South) D ist . ... 

9* 

2 

1 

Kistna (East) ,, 

t) 

2 

1 

Ki8tna(We8t) „ 

it 

2 

1 

Kurnool 

it 

2 

1 

Madura District 

'*> 

3 

1 

Malabar cum Anjengo ... 

tt 

2 

i 

Nellore » 

tt 

2 

1 

Eamnad n 

it 

2 

1 

Salem »i 

„ 

2 

1 

Tanjore n 

»f 

-3 

i 

Tinnevelly District 

tt 

2 

1 

Trlchinopoly „ 

If 

2 

1 

Vizagapatam „ 

If 

2 

1 

The Nilgiris „ 

Non-Brahman Urban 

1 


Madras City (Muham- 

Muiiammailan Urban 

1 

... 

madan). 

Madura and Trichmopoly 

it 

1 

• • • 

cum Srirangam. 

Northern Sirkars 

Muhammadan Rural 

1 


East Coast n 

If 

1 


Ceded Districts 

tt 

1 


North Aroot cum 

it 

1 


Chingleput „ 

Centra) Districts 

It 

1 

4.. 

Tanjore », 

99 

1 

... 

Madura cum Trlchinopoly 
l^mnad cum Tinnevelly 

tt 

1 


tt 

1 


Malabar cum Aitjengo 

It 

2 

«•« 
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l9h 

Name of Constituency. 

Class of Constituency, 

No. of 

Reserved 

South Kariara „ 

Muhammadan Rural 

members. 

1 

seats. 

Northern Districts 

Indian Christian 

1 

... 

Central Districts 

,1 

1 


West Coast „ 

)i 

1 


Tanjore and Trichi no poly 

1) 

1 

... 

cum Madura 

Ramnad cum TinncvcUy 

}> 

1 


Euroi^can 

European 

1 


Anglo-Indian 

Anglo-Indian 

I 

... 

Northern Landholders, I 

I^andholders 

t 

... 

Northern Ijandholdcrs, II 

,, 

1 


North Central Landholders 

n 

1 


South Central Landholders 

1, 

1 


Souther n I jandholder s . . . 

)y 

1 


West Coast Landholders 

), 

I 


Madras University 

University 

1 


Madras Planters 

Planting 

I 

... 

Madras Chamber of 

Commerce and Industry 

2 


Commerce. 

Madras Trades Associa' ion 

it 

r 

... 

Southern India Chamber 

it 

r 

... 

of Commerce. 

Nattukkottai Nagarathas’ 

it 

1 

... 

Association. 


II. Seats shall be deemed to be reserved seats within the meaning of this 
Schedule for the purposes of an election if the number of non-Brahman members 
already representing the constituency is less than the number of seats specified 
as reserved seats, to the extent only of that deficiency : 

Provided that, if the number of nou-Prahman candidates at the date of the 
election is less tlian the number of reserved seats the member of reserved seats 
shall be reducj<l to tlie extent of that deficiency. 

SCHEDULE II. 

QUALIFICATIONS OF ELECTORS. 

Definitions 

I. In this Schedule — 

(«) ‘ ‘an Anglo-Indian means any person being a British 
subject and resident in British India, 

(i) of European descent in the male line who is not a European, 
or 

(it) of mixed Asiatic and non- Asiatic descent, whose father, 
grandfather or more remote ancestor in the male line was 
born in the Continent of Europe, Canada, Newfoundland, 
Australia, New Zealand, the Union of South Africa or 
the United States of America, and who is not a European ; 
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(b) “a European '' means any person of European descent 
in the male line being a British subject and resident in 
British India, who either was born in or has a domicile 
in the British Isles, Canada, Newfoundland, Australia, 
New Zealand or the Union of South Africa, or whose 
father was so born or has or had up to the date of the 

birth of the person in question such a domicile ; 

(c) “member, in relation to a Chamber of Commerce or a 
planters’ or traders’ association, includes any person entitled to 
exercise the rights and privileges of membership on behalf of and 
in the name of any firm, company or corporation registered as a 
member ; ^ 

(<i) “previous year ” means the financial year preceding that 
in which the electoral roll for the time being under preparation 
is first published under those rules ; 

(e) “zamindar ” means the holder of an estate as defined in 
section 3 (2) of the Madras Estates Land Act, 1908. 

Revenue accounts Etc to be conclusive evidence. 

II. For the purpose of determining any claim to a qualification 
under this Schedule, the entries in the land revenue accounts and 
mtichilakas regarding the amounts of assessment, water rate and 
rent payable, and the entries in the municipal records regarding 
the amounts of taxes assessed or paid and the values of houses 
shall be conclusive ovidonco of the facts stated therein. 

Gentfal Comiituendts. 

Non-Muhammadan and non-Brahman constituencies (uiban and rural) 

III. Every person not being a European, an Anglo-Indian, an 
Indian Christian or a Muhammadan ahall be qualified as an elector 
for a non-Muhammadan or noi>Brahman constituency, who resided 
in the constituency for not loss than 120 days in the previous 
year, and has the further qualifications hereinafter prescribed for 
an elector of the particular constituency. 

Urban — Madras city constituency 

IV. A person shall be qualified as an elector for a Madras 
City constituency who — 

(a) was assessed in the previous year to property-tax, or tax 
on companies or profession- tax ; or 

(i) occupied for not loss than six months in the previous year 
a house in the city, not being a house in any military 
or police lines, of an annual value of not loss than 
Ks. 60 ; or 
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{c) was assessed in the previous year to income-tax ; or 
(d) is a retired or pensioned officer (whether commissioned 
or non-commissioned) of His Majesty^s regular forces. 
Explanation. — No person shall be deemed to occupy a house 
within the meaning of clause (6) unless he is paying or is liable to 
pay to the owner the rent thereof, or is exempt from the payment 
of rent by virtue of any office, service or employment ; nor shall 
more than one person be qualified as an elector in respect of the 
same house. 

V. A person shall be qualified as an elector for an urban 
constituency other than Madras who — 

(a) was assessed in the previous year to an aggregate amount 
of not less than Rs. 3 in respect of one or more of the 
following taxes, namely, property tax, tax on companies, 
or profession-tax, or 

(ft) holds within the constituency one of the qualifications in 
respect of the holding of land hereinafter prescribed for 
an elector of a rural constituency ; or 
(c) was assessed in the previous year to income tax ; or 
{(1) is a retired or pensioned officer (whether commissioned or 
non-commissioned) of His Majesty^s regular forces. 

VI. A person shall be qualified as an elector for a rural consti- 
tuency who — 

(a) is registered as a ryotwari pattadar, or as an inamdar, of 
land, the annual rent value of which is not less than Es. 10, or 

(ft) holds on a registered lease under a ryotwari pattadar or 
an inamdar land, the annual rent value of wliich is not less than 
Rs. 10, or 

(c) is registered jointly with tho proprietor under sections 14 
of the Malabar Land Registration Act, 1895, as the occupant of land, 
the annual rent value of which is not less than Rs. 10, or 

(d) is a landholder as defined in section 3 (5) of tho Madras 
Katates Land Act, 1908, holding an estate, the annual rent value 
of which is not less than Rs. 10, or 

(e) holds as ryot^ as defined in section 3 (15) of tho Madras 
Estates Land Act, 1908, or as tenant under a landholder, land, 
the annual rent value of which is not less than Rs 10, or 

(0 was in the previous year assessed in a municipality inclu- 
ded in the constituency to aii" aggregate amount of not less than 
Rs. 3 in respect of one or more of tho following taxes, namely, 
property- tax, tax on companies or profession- tax, or 

(g) was assessed in the previous year to income-tax, or 
(ft) is a retired or pensioned oliicer (whether commissionod or 
non-commissioned) of His Majesty’s regular forces. 
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Muhammadan constituencies 

VII. Every Muhammadan shall be qualified as an elector for a 
Muhammadan constituency, urban or rural, who resided in the 
constituency for not less than 120 days in the previous year and 
has any of the qualifications prescribed in this Schedule for an 
elector of a Madras City, other urban, or rural constituency as the 
case may be. 

Indian Christian constituencies 

Vni. Every Indian Christian shall be qualified as an elector for 
an Indian Christian constituency who resided in the constituency 
for not less than 120 days in the previous year and has any of the 
qualifications prescribed for an elector of any urban or rural consti- 
tuency included in the area of such Indian Christian constituency. 

European and Anglo-Indian constituencies 

IX. Every European shall be qualified as an elector for the 
European constituency, and every Anglo-Indian shall be qualified 
as an elector for the Anglo-Indian constituency, if such European or 
Anglo-Indian resided in the Madras Presidency for not less than 
120 days in the previous year and has any of the (lualifications 
prescribed for an elector of any urban or rural constituency. 

Rental Value 

X. For the purposes of this Schedule, the annual rent value 
of land shall be determined in accordance with the provisions of^ 
section 64 of the Madras Local Boards Act, 1884, with reference to 
the accounts of the fasli year preceding the calendar year in which 
the electoral roll for the time being under preparation is first pub- 
lished under these rules, or, if the accounts for that year are not 
available, then with reference to the latest accounts that are availa- 
ble: provided that, if in any case it is not possible to calculate the 
rent value in accordance with the provisions of section 64 of the 
Madras Local Boards Act, 1884, the Kegistration Officer shall deter- 
mine the value for the purpose of this Schedule upon the best infor- 
mation available. 

Joint families . 

XL If property is held or payments arc made jointly by the 
members of a joint family, the family shall be adopted as the unit 
for deciding whether under this Schedule the requisite qualification 
exists; and, if it does exist, the person qualified shall be the member 
authorised by a majority of the family, or, in the case of a Hindu 
joint family, either a member so authorised or the manager thereof. 

Person not qualified in both personal and representative capacity. 

XII. A person may be qualified either in his personal capacity 
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or in the capacity of a representative of a joint family, but not in 
both capacities. 

Fiduciary capacity not recognised. 

XIII. Save as provided in paragraph Hi of this Schedule, no 
person shall be qualified as an elector in respect of any property 
unless he possesses the prescribed property qualification in his own 
personal right and not in a fiduciary capacity. 

» Special constituencies — Landholder constituencies. 

XIV. Every zamindar, janmi or malikanadar shall be qualified 
as an elector for a Landholders^ constituency who resided in the 
constituency for not less than 120 days in the previous year and 
who — 

(a) possesses an annual income, calculated as provided in 
paragraphs 15, 16 and 17 of this Schedule, of not less 
than Ks. 3,000 derived from an estate as defined in sec- 
tion 3 {2) of the Madras Estates Land Act, 1908, within 
the Presidency of Madras, or 

(h) is registered as the janmi of land situated within the 
Presidency of Madras on which the assessment is not less 
than Rs. 1,500, or 

(c) receives from Government a malikana allowance 
the annual amount of which is not less than Rs. 
3,000. 

Annual income 

XV. For the purposes of paragraph 14 of this Schedule, the 
annual income of a zamindar shall be taken to be the annual rent 
value upon which the land-cess is calculated under the Madras Local 
Boards Act, 1884, excluding the jodi, quit-rent, peshkash or similar 
charge payable by him to Government. 

Method of Calculating annual income and assessment 

XVI. In calculating annual income and assessment foi the 
purposes of paragraph of this Schedule — 

(a) income derived from an estate shall not be reckoned, along 
with income derived from any land other than an estate, but it may 
be reckoned along with a malikana allowance; 

(b) in no case shall income derived from a portion of an estate 
which is not separately registered in the office of a Collector be 

taken into account; , t i j u 

(c) assessments paid on more than one parcel of land ma;r be 
reckoned together: provided that, in the case of land referred to in 
paragraphs 19 and 20 of this Schedule, the assessment paid thereon 
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holder of the latter has been nominated or is entitled under those 
paragraphs to represent the joint holders or family in respect 
of the former land. 

Basis of determinaton of annual rent value and assessment 

XVII. For the purposes of paragraph 14 of this Sehedul6» the 
annual rent value and assessment shall be determined with reference 
to the accounts of the fasli year preceding the calendar year in 
which the electoral roll for the time being under preparation is 
first published under these rules or, if the accounts for that year 
are not available, with reference to the latest accounts that are 
available ; provided that, if in any case it is not possible to cal- 
culate the rent value in accordance with the provisions of paragraph 
16 of this Schedule, the Collector shall determine the value upon 
the best information available. 

Entiy of name in and register. 

XVIII. Save as expressly provided.in this Schedule, no person 
claiming to be qualified as an elector for a Landholders' constituency 
on account of the possession of income derived from land for which 
a public register is kept shall be entitled to have such income taken 
into account in determining his eligibility, unless the land from 
which the income is derived stands registered in such register in 
name. 

XIX. If several persons are registered as joint holders of land, 
a majority of the adult male persons so registered may nominate 
in writing any one of themselves who is not disqualified to be their 
representative for voting purposes, and the name of such representa- 
tive alone shall be entered in the electoral roll and, if such nomina- 
tion is not made, no entry shall be made in the roll in respect of 
such land. 

£:>:planxti/)iu — Land registered under section 14 of the Malabar 
Land Registration Act, 1895, in the joint names of the registered 
proprietor and another person is not land registered in the names 
of joint holders within the meaning of this paragraph. 

Where property is entered in name of a woman. 

XX. When the property of a tarwad or similar joint family 

under the Marumakkattayam law is registered in the name of a 
woman and would, but for the dis<iualification of sex, qualify th# 
registered holder as an elector, the senior male member of the family 
who is not disqualified, or any member not disqualified who i$ 
nominated in writing by a majority of the adult male membl^ 
shaU ba qualified as the representative of the family* ,, . 

XXl» Save m hereinbefore provided, no pericm ihall be quali* 
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fied as an elector unless he possesses the prescribed property quali* 
flcataon in his ovrn personal right and not in a fiduciary capacity. 

XXIL A person who is nominated or qualified, under paragraph 
19 or paragraph 20 of this Schedule, to represent a group of joint 
owners or a joint family, and who is himself possessed of a separate 
property qualification as an ehctor, miy elect whether to be entered 
in the electoral roll in his representative or separate capacity, but 
he shall be entered in one such capacity only. 

The University constituency. 

XXIII. A person shall be qualified as an elector for the Madras 
University constituency if he has a place of residence in India and 
is a member of the State, or an Honorary Fellow, or a graduate 
of over seven years* standing of the University of Madras. 

The Planters* constituency. 

XXIV. *A person shall be qualified as an elector for the Madras 
Planters* constituency if he is a member of one of the associations 
aifiliated to the United Planters* Association of Southern India. 

The Madras Chamber of Commerce and Industiy constituency. 

XXV. A person shall be qualified as an elector for the Madras 
Chamber of Commerce constituency if he is a member of the Madras 
Chamber of Commerce or of a Chamber affiliated to it. 

Other Commerce constituencies. 

XXVI. Members of the Madras Trades Association, the Southern 
India Chamber of Commerce and the Nattukkottai Nagarathars* 
Association shall be qualified respectively as electors for the cons- 
tituency comprising the Chamber or Association of which they 
are members. 


Rules for the 

Bombay Legislative Council 

Composition of Legislative Council 

I. The legislative Council of the Governor of Bombay shall 
conaiet of — 

(1) the members of the Executive Council ex offiHo; 

(2) eighty-six elected membets ; and 

(3) such number of members nominated by the Governor as 
with the addition of the members of the Executive Council, shall 
amounts. to tw.erity:ft VO j of the members jh) nominated— 

26 
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(a) not more than sixteen may be officials^ and 

(b) five shall be non official persons nominated to represent 
respectively the following classes or interests, namely : 

(i) the Anglo-Indian community ; 

(ii) the Indian Christian community ; 

{in) the labouring classes ; 

{iv) classes which, in the opinion of the Governoi, are depressed 
classes ; and 

(/) the cotton trade. 

Elected Members — Constituencies 

IL The elected members shall be elected by the constituencies 
specified in Schedule I to these rules, and the number of members 
to be elected by each constituency, and the number, if any of 
seats reserved for Maharatta members (hereinafter in these rules 
referred to as reserved seats), shall be as stated therein against 
that constituency. 

{Sec, Hit General cUsqualijicaiions — same as on pp, 185l6) 

Special qualification for election in case of Certa'n Constituencies 

IV. (1) A person shall not be eligible for election as a 
Member of the Council to represent — 

{a) a Bombay City constituency, unless his name is registered 
on the electoral roll of the constituency or on the electoral roll of 
a Bombay City constituency of the same communal description ; or 
{h) a Mahratta constituency, unless he is a Mabratta and unless 
his name is registered on the electoral roll of the constituency and 
he has resided in the constituency for a period of six months prior 
to the Ist day of January in the year in which the constituency is 
called upon to elect a number or members : provided that a 
candidate eligible for election in any such constituency shall be 
eligible for election in another Mahratta constituency or in a 
non-Muhammadan constituency if the whole or part of such Mahratta 
or non-Muhammadan constituency is included in the same district 
as any part of the constituency in which he has so resided ; or 

{c) a non-Muhammadan constituency, unless his name is 
registered on the electoral roll of the constituency and he has 
resided in the constituency for a period of six months prior to the 
1st day of January in the year in which the constituency is called 
upon to elect a number or members : provided that a candidate 
eligible for election in any such eonatituency shall be eligrUe for 
election in another non-Muhammadan or, if he is a Mahratta, in 
a Mabratta constituency if the whole or part of such non- Muham- 
madan or Mahratta constituency is included in the same district 
as any part of the constituency in which be has so resided ; or 
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(S) any other general constituency, unless his name is registered 
on the electoral roll of the constituency and he has resided in the 
constituency for a period of six months prior to the 1st day of 
J anuary in the year in which the constituency is called upon to 
elect a number or members : provided that a candidate eligible 
for election in any such constituency shall be eligible for election 
in a constituency of the same communal description if the whole 
or part of either constituency is included in the same district ; or 
{e) See p, 186, IV {d) 

(2) For the purposes of these rules — 

(a) ‘‘general constituency ’’ means a Mahratta, non-Muham- 
madan, Muhammadan or European constituency ; and 

(fc) “Special constituency’^ means a Landholders,’ University, 
or Commerce Industry constituency. 

For the red of the Ihiles >ee pp, 187 to lUS (ml read JUnnhay^ and 
local official Gazette^' for Madrai^ and ^'Forf Sf, Georye Gazette 
respectively, except in the folloiciny Secfiom^ : — 

In Sec. IV for (/) (Hi) a, b, r, d, e, read : — 

{h) assessment to income-tax, or 
(r) receipt of a military pension, or 
{d) the holding of land, or 
(c) receipt of wages, 

In Sec. X, read a provi.^o to (/)•: — 

Provided that, if a seat is reserved and of such candidates 
one only is a Mahratta, that candidate shall be declared to be 
elected, and a poll shall only be taken if any vacancy thereafter 
remains to be filled. 

And for S, A’, (d) read the folkmimj : — 

(5) In plural-member constiti]encies every elector shall have 
as many votes as there are members to bo elected, and shall be 
entitled to accumulate all of them upon one candidate or to distri- 
bute them amongst the candidates as he pleases. 

And to S, X (7) read the follonimj provi o 

Provided that, if a seat is reserved, the Returning Ofiicer 
shall first declare to be elected the Mahratta candidate to whom 
the largest number of votes has beoeii given. 



SCHEDULE I. 

I, — Lid of CondUuencm, 

Name of Oonstitueucy» Cluss of Constituency, Nuiuljcr of Itesorveil 

memljcrH. seats 


Iloinbay City (North) ... 

Non-Muhamnia<lau Urban. 

H 

1 

Bombay City (South) ... 

n 

:i 

1 

1 

Karachi „ 

a 

... 

Ahmedabacl City 

„ 

1 

... 

Surat „ 

>» 

1 


Hholapur ,, 


1 

1 


Poona 

»» 


Ahmedabad DisUict 

N oii-Mubaminadan Rural 

2 


Broach District 

It 

1 


Kaira District 

„ 

2 


Panch Mahals District ... 

„ 

1 


Surat „ 

,) 

2 

... 

Thana „ 

ft 

2 

1 

] 

AhmtHlnagar ,, 

J 1 

2 

East Khandcbh ,, 


;i 

1 

Nasik 

>» 

2 

Poona „ 


•f 

1 

Satara „ 


H 

2 

... 

Belgaum „ 

»> 

... 

Bijapur ,, 


1 

... 

Dharwar ,, 

»> 

2 


Kanara „ 

M 

1 

1 

itatnagiri ,, 

H 

2 

Eastern Si ml 


I 


‘Western Sind 


} 


^vSholrpur „ 

t) 

1 

... 

’"Kolaba „ 

>> 

1 


•''West Kbaiidesli „ 

ft 

1 


Bombay City (Muliain- 

Muhamuiadan Urban 

2 


inadan). 

Karachi City (Muharn- 

») 

1 


unulaii). 

Ahmedabad and Surat 

»» 

1 


Cities (Muhammadan). 

Poona .and Sholapuv 

>1 

1 

... 

Cities (Muhammatlan). 

Tl»e Northern Division 

Muhatntnaduu Rural 

2 

... 

(Mulnunmadan), 

The Central Division 

ff 

a 


(Muhammadan). 

— . — . 


— — 


The ^holapur District, tlie Kolaba District, and 

the West Khandofdt 

District constituencies ilect a Maliratta raeml)eT 

to the 

Hrst, second 


fiUil tbW Councils ix8pectivt;ly under part IV of ibis ^cliedulc autl 
to sticceedhig Councils in the same rotation. 
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Kaine of Constituency. Class of Constituency. Numlier of Reserved 

nieiubors. seats. 

Tlie Southern Division Muliamuiadan rural ;i 

(Muhammadan). 

Hyderabati District » . „ 2 

(Muhammadan). 

Karachi District (Muham- ,, 2 

madan). 

Larkana District (Muham* „ 3 

madan). 

Sukkur District (Muham- ,, 

madan). 

Thar and Parkar (Muham- „ 2 

madan). 


Nawabshah Dist. (Muliam- „ 1 

madan). 

Upper Sind Frontier Dist riel ,, 1 

(Muhammadan). 

Bombay City (European) European ) 

Presidency (European) ,. 1 

Deccan Sardars Landholderb 1 

Oujrat Sardars ... „ 1 

Jagirdars anc Zamindars ,, 1 

(Sind). 

Bombay University ... UiiiNerbit^ 1 

Boral>ay Cliaml)(!r of Commeiceand Industry 2 

Commerce. 

Karachi Chamber of n I 

Commerce. 

Bombay Tra<le8 Association. „ I 

Bombay Millosvners* „ 1 

Association 

Alimedabad Mi How ,, 1 

Association. 

Indian Merchants’ Chuml« r ,, I 

and Bureau. 


II, In interimling tliis Schedub' references to a district, municipal district 

or cantonment shall be deemc<l to be refcieiicis to the distiiet, municipal 
district or cantonment as constituted for the time being under the Bombay 
Laud Revenue t'ode, I87l», th«‘ Bombay .Divstrict Municipal Act, PJOl, and the 
Cantonments Act, respectively. 

III, No seat shall be deemed to be a reserved st at witbin the meaning of 
this Schedule for tlie purpo.s-^.of auy eUction if the const itueiicy is already 
representetl by a Mahraita member or if then* is no Mahratta candidate. 

IV, The Hholapur District constituency sliall, for the purposes of the 
general election to the first Council and of all bye-eh ctions, occurring 
during the continuence of that Council, lie a lifahralta constituency i and the 
Kolalm District eoustltucncy shall be a Mahratta constituency for the purposes 
of the secoiul Council and of all bye-elections occurring during the continuance 
of that Council, and the West Khandesh District constituency shall be a Mah- 
raita constituency for the purposes of the third Council and of all bye-tdections 
occurring during the yioutinuauce of the third Council, and thereafter those 
constituencies shall, in the like lotntiou, lie Mahratta constituencies” for the 
purposes of elections to succeetling Councils, 



SCHEDULE II. 

Qualifications of Electors. 

Definitions. 

I. In this Schedule — 

(a) “a European'' means — 

(b) “holder" means a person lawfully in possession of land 
whether such possession is actual or not; 

(c) “publication of the electoral roll" means the first publication 
under this rules of the electoral roll for the time being under pre- 
paration; 

{d) “tenant" means a lessee whether holding under an instru- 
ment or under an oral agreement, and includes a mortgagee of a 
tenant's rights with possession. 

Gemral C(mUituentiei>, 

II. In a Mahratta or non-Muhammadan urban constituency 
every person shall be qualified as an elector who is neither a Muham- 
madan nor a European and who, on the 1st day of April next pre- 
ceding the date of publication of the electoral roll, had a place of 
residence within the constituency or, in the case of a Bombay City 
constituency, within the limits of the said city or within the limits 
of the taluka of ^Salsettee, or, in the case of any other urban consti- 
tuency, within two miles of the boundary thereof, and who — 

(a) on the 1st day of April aforesaid occupied, as owner or 
tenant, in such constituency, a house or building, or part of a house 
or building separately occupied, as a dwelling or for the purpose of 
any trade, business or profession, — 

(i) of which the annual rental value was not less than Bs. 120 
in the case of a Bombay City constituency, and not less than Es. 60 
in the case of the Karachi City constituency, or 

(ii) in any other url)an constituency, w^here any tax is based 
on the annual rental value of houses or buildings, of which the 
annual rental value was not less than Rs. 36; or, if no tax so based 
is levied, of which the capital value was not less than Rs. 1,500 ;or 

(J) was assessed to income-tax in the financial year preceding 
that in which the publication of the doctoral roll takes place; or 

(c) is a retired and pensioned officer (whether commissioned or 
non*commijwioned) of His Majesty's regular forces; or 

(d) in the case of a Bombay City constituency, is in receipt of a 
montWy wage of not less than Rs. 40 on account of employment as a 
manual worker in a textile factory which is situate within the City 
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of Bombay and which is a factory as defined in the Indian Factories 
Act, 1911; or 

(e) on the 1st day of January next preceding the date of publi- 
cation of the electoral roll, held a (lualifioation in respect of land 
within the constituency which, if held within the nearest rural con- 
stituency, would qualify him as an elector for such constituency. 

III. In a Mahratta or non-Muhammadan rural constituency every 
person shall be qualified as an elector who is neither a Muhammadan 
nor a European and who, on the 1st day of January next preceding 
the date of publication of the electoral roll, had a place of residence 
within the constituency or within a oontigiious constituency of the 
same communal description, and who — 

(d) 0) in the case of any constitneficy in Sind, on the 1st day 
of January aforesaid held in his own right or occupied as a per- 
manent tenant or as a lessee from Government alienated or 
unalieuated land in such constituency on which, in any one of the 
five revenue years preceding the publication of Jhe electoral roll, an 
assessment of not loss than Rs. 16 land revenue in the Upper Sind 
Frontier constituency and of not less than Rs. 32 land revenue in 
any other constituency has been paid or would have been paid if the 
land had not been alienated, or 

(u) in the case of any other constituency, on the 1st day of 
January aforesaid hold in his own right or occupied as a tenant in 
such constituency alienated or unalienated land assessed at or of the 
assessable value of not less than Its. 16 land revenue in the Ranch 
Mahals or Ratnagiri districts and not less than Rs. 32 land revenue 
elsewhere; or 

OO on the 1st day of January aforesaid was the alienee of the 
right of Government to the payment of rent or land revenue, 
amounting to Rs. 16 in the Ranch Mahals or Ratnagiri Districts and 
Rs. 32 elsewhere, leviable in respect of land so alienated and situate 
within the constituency, or was a khot or a sharer in a khoti village 
in the constituency or a sharer in a bhagdari or narvadary village in 
the constituency, responsible for the payment of Rs. 16 land revenue 
in the Ranch Mahals or Rjitnagiri Districts and Rs. 32 land revenue 
elsewhere ; or 

(c) was assessed to income-tax in the financial year preceding 
that in which the publication of the electoral roll takes place; or 

(d) is a retired and pensioned officer (\\hctlier commissioned or 
or non commissioned) of His Majesty's regular forces ; or 

(e) in any municipal district, cantonment or notified area in the 
eaasfcituenoy, on the 1st day of April next preceding the date of pub- 
lioatian of the electoral roll occupied as owner or tenant a house or 
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building, or part of a house or building separately occupied, as a 
dwelling or for the purpose of any trade, business or profession,— 

(1) of which the annual rental value was not less than Rs. 36 
in a constituency in Sind; or 

{a) in any other constituency, if in such municipal district, 
cantonment or notified area tax is based on the annual rental value 
of houses or buildings, of which the annual value was not less than 
Rs. 24 in the Ranch Mahals or Ratnagiri District and not less than 
Rs. 36 elsewhere; or, if no tax so based is levied, of which the 
Capital value was not less than Rs. 1,000 in the Ranch Mahals and 
Ratnagiri Districts and not less than Rs. 1,500 elsevvhere. 

Explanation , — For the purpose of the residential qualification 
required by this paragraph Mabratta and non-Muhammadan consti- 
tuencies shall be deemed to be constituencies of the same communal 
description. 

Muhammadan Urban Constituencies 

IV. In a Muhammadan urban constituency every person shall be 
qualified as an elector who is a Muhammadan and save in that 
respect has the qualification prescribed an elector of a non-Muham- 
madan urban constituency. 

5. In a Muhammadan rural constituency every person shall be 
qualified as an elector who is a Muhammadan and save in that 
respect has the (|ualification prescribed for an elector of a non- 
Muhammadan urban constituency. 

Muhammadan Rural Constituencies. 

V. Jn a Muhammadan rural constituency every person shall be 
qualified as an elector who is a Muhammadan and save in that 
respect has the qualification prescribed for an elector of a non- 
Muhammadan rural constituency. 

European constituencies. 

VI. (l) In the Bombay City (European) constituency every 
person shall be qualified as an elector who is a European and save 
in that respect has the qualification prescribed for an elector cf a 
Bombay City non-Muhammadan constituency. 

(2) In the Presidency (European) constituency every person 
shall be qualified as an elector who is a European and who save in 
that respect has the qualification prescribed for an elector of a non- 
Muhammadan urban, other than a Bombay City, constituency or of 
non-Muhammadan rural constituency according as he has a place of 
residence within a non-Muhammadan urban or rural constituency. 

Special Cmsiituencm 

VII. U) lu the constituency of the Doccan Sardars and Inamdara 
a person shall be qualified as an elector whose name is entered in 
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the list for the time being in force under the Resolution of the 
GovernmeDt of Bombay in the Political Department, No. 2363, 
dated the 23rd July, 1867, or who, on the Ist day of January next 
preceding the date of publication of the electoral roll, was the sole 
alienee of the right of Government to the payment of rent or land 
revenue in respect of an entire village situate within the consti- 
tuency. 

(2) In the constituency of the Gujarat Sardars and Inamdars 
a person shall be qualified as an elector whose name is entered in 
the list for the time being in force under the Flesoliition of the 
Government of Bombay in the Political Department, No, 6265, 
dated the 21st September, 1909, or who, on the 1st day of January 
next preceding the date of publication of the electoral roll, was the 
sole alienee of the right of Government to the payment of rent or 
land revenue in respect of an entire village situate within the con- 
stituency. 

(3) In the constituency of the Jagirdars and Zamindars (Sind) 
a person shall be qualified as an elector who is a Jagirdar of the 
first or second class in Sind, or who in each of three revenue years 
preceding the publication of the electoral roll has paid not less 
than Rs, 1,000 land revenue on land situate in any district in Sind, 

University Constituency 

VIII. In the constituency of the Bombay University a person 
shall be qualified as an elector who on the 1st day of April next 
preceding the date of publication of the electoral roll, had a place 
of residence in the Bombay Presidency (excluding Aden) and was 
a member of the Senate or an honorary Fellow of the University 
or a graduate of the University of seven years' standing. 

Commerce and industty constituencies 

IX. In a Commerce and Industry constituency a person shall 
be qualified as an elector if his name is entered in the list of mem- 
bers, for the time being iii force, of the association forming such 
constituency. 

Miscellaneous— Joint families 

X. Where any property is held or occupiad or p.ayment is 
made or received jointly by the members of a joint family, the 
family shall, if the majority of the members thereof are not subject 
to any of the disqualifications specified in rule V of these rules, 
be adopted as a unit for deciding whether under the provisions of 
this Schedule the requisite qualification exists ; and, if it does exist, 
the manager of the family only shall be qualified as an elector in 
^eapect of such property or payment. 

27 
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Trustees 

XI. No person holding or occupying any property or making 
or receiving any payment in a fiduciary capacity shall be qualified 
as an elector for any constituency in respect of such property or 
payment. 

Rental and capital value 

XII. The value of any machinery, furniture or equipment 
contained in, or situate upon, any house or building shall not be 
included in estimating the rental or capital value of such house 
or building. 

Service Tenure 

Kill. A person who occupies any dwelling house, other than a 
military or police barrack, by virtue of any office, service or employ- 
ment shall, if the dwelling-house is not inhabited by the person 
in whose service he is in such office, service or employment, be 
deemed to occupy the dwelling-house as a tenant. 

Unassessed land 

XIV. The average rate of assessment on assessed land in a 
village or, if there is no such land in the village, the average rate 
of assessment on assessed land in the nearest village containing 
such land shall be taken as the rate for calculating the assessable 
value of unassessed land in such village. 

Revenue Etc, record conclusive proof. 

XV. For the purpose of deciding any claim to be registered 
in respect of any assessment, payment of rent or land revenue, 
rental value, capital value, or payment of income-tax, an entry in 
any revenue record or in the record of any municipal district or 
cantonment oi notified area or in the records of the Municipal 
Corporation of the City of Bombay, stating the amount of such 
assessment, payment or value, shall be conclusive proof of the 
amount of such assessment, payment or value. 



Rules for the 

Bengal Legislative Council 

Composition of Legislative Council 

I. The Legislative Council of the Governor of Bengal shall 
consist of — 

( 1 ) the members of the Executive Council ex-ojficio ; 

(2) one hundred and fifteen elected members ; 

(3) such number of members nominated by the Governor as, 
with the addition of the members of the Executive Council, shall 
amount to twenty-four ; of the members so nominated — 

(a) not more than sixteen may be oflicials, and 

(/>) two shall be persons nominated to represent respectively 
the following classes or interests, namely : — 

(i) the Indian Christian community, and 

(it) classes which, in the opinion of the Governor, are depressed 
classes. 

Elected Members* constituencies 

II. The elected members shall be elected by the constituencici^ 
specified in Schedule I to these rules, and the numljer of members 
to bo elected by each constituency shall ]>e as stated therein against 
that constituency. 

III. {General nfhn'^ n- un pp, 

Special qualification lor election in case of certain constituencies 

IV. A person shall not be eligible for election as a Member 
of the Council to represent - 

(a) a non-Muhammadan, Muhamn European or Anglo- 

Indian constituency (which constituencies are hereinafter in these 
rules referred to as general constituencies) unless his name is regis- 
tered on the electoral roll of the constituency or of another general 
constituency of the same communal description ; or 

(b) a Landholders,’ University, Commerce and Industry, 
or liabour constituency (which constituencies are hereinafter in 
these rules referred to as special constituencies) unless his name 
is entered on the electoral roll of the constituency. 

l\ {lUi/ht to Elect — bame on pp, ]S 7 ) 
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Qualiftcation of Electors 

VI. (1) The (lualifications of an elector for a general consti- 
tuency shall be such qualifications based on — 

(0 community, 

{it) residence, and 
{in) {n) occupation of a building, or 

(i) payment of municipal or cantonment taxes or fees, or 
^(r) payment of cesses under the Cess Act, 1880, or 
{d) payment of chaukidari tax or union rate under the 
Village-Chaukidari Act, 1870, or the Bengal Village Self-Govern- 
ment Act, 1919, or 

{e) payment of income-tax, or 
(/) receipt of a military pension, or 
( 7 ) the holding of land, 

as are specified in Schedule II to these rules mi the case of that 
constituency. 

(j) (is VI (2), p. IhV 

[The other rulc.s ate the (fs ijinn on pp. /(.V(V*/-Vj] 



SCHEDULE I. 

List of Constituencies, 

Name of Constituency. Class of Constituency, Number of 

Members. 

Calcutta (Non-Muhaminaclan) Non-Muhammadan Urban 6 


Hoogly Municipal 

do 

do 

1 

Howrah Municipal 

do 

do 

1 

Barrackpore „ 

do 

do 

1 

24 Parganas „ 

do 

do 

1 

Dacca City 

do 

do 

1 

Butdwan 

do 

Non-Muhammadan Kuial 

2 

BirBhum 

do 

do 

J 

Bankura 

do 

do 

2 

Midnapore, A. 

do 

do 

1 

Midnapore B. 

Hooghly cum Howrah 

do 

do 

2 

Rural 

do 

<io 

1 

24-Parganas Rural A. 

do 

do 

1 

24 -Parganas „ B. 

do 

do 

1 

24-Parganas ,, C. 

do 

do 

1 

Natlia 

do 

do 

1 

Murshidabad 

do 

do • 

1 

Jessore 

do 

do 

2 

Khulna 

do 

<lo 

1 

Dacca „ 

do 

do 

1 

Mymensingh A, 

do 

do 

1 

Mymensingh B, 

do 

do 

1 

Faridpur 

do 

<lo 

2 

Bakarganj A. 

do 

do 

1 

1 

Bakarganj H. 

do 

do 

Chittagong 

Tippera 

do 

do 

1 

do 

<io 

1 

Noakhali 

do 

do 

1 

Kajshahi 

dj) 

do 

1 

Dinajpur 

do 

do 

1 

Rangpur 

do 

do 

1 

Bogra cura Pabna 

do 

<lo 

1 

Malda 

do 

do 

1 

Jalpaiguri 

do 

<lo 

1 

Calcutta (Muhammadan) 

Hooghly cum Howrah 

Miihamman Urban 

2 

Municipal 

do 

do 

1 

Barrackpore Municipal do 

do 

1 

2 4 -Parganas dr» 

do 

<lo 

1 

Pacca City 

do 

do 
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Name of Constituency. Class of Constituency. 


Burdwan Division 


North 


Burdwan Division 
South 

24-Paxganas Rural 
Nadia 

Murshidabad 
Jessore 
Khulna 
Dacca Rural 
Mymensingh A. 
Mymensingh B. 
Far id pur 
Bakarganj A. 
Bakarganj B. 
Bakarganj C* 
Chittagong 
Tippera 
Noakhali 
Ra jshahi 
Dinajpur 
Rangpur 
Bogra 
Pabna 


Rajshahi (Euro[jean) 
Anglo-Indian 
P»urdwau LandhohU rs 
Jh'e&idency 1 ^aiulhohh ■ i 
Dacca Landlioldcrs 


(Muhammadan) 


Muhamman Rural 


liajshalii LaiidhokUTh 
Calcutta Cniversit^ 

Bengal (d»aiul>eT of (’’omnu rec 
Indian Jute Mills Ashociation 
Indian Tea Association 
Indian Mining Association 
Calcutta Trades Association 
Bengal National Chamb<,T of Commeice 
Marwari Association 
Mahajan Sabha 
24 -Parganas W age-carueib 
Calcutta M'age-carnerb 


Number c 
Members 


do 

do 

1 

do 

do 

1 

do 

do 

1 

do 

do 

1 

do 

do 

2 

do 

do 

1 

do 

do 

1 

do 

do 

2 

do 

do 

2 

(io 

do 

2 

do 

do 

1 

do 

do 

1 

do 

do 

1 

do 

Muhammatlan Rural 

2 

do 

do 

2 

do 

<lo 

2 

do 

do 

2 

do 

do 

1 

<lo 

<lo 


<lo 

do 

1 

do 

do 

1 

do 

do 

1 

an (European) 

European 

1 

(Eurojxjan) 

do 

1 


do 

1 


Anglo-Indian 



I^imlhohlrrs 

1 

•b 

do 

1 


do 

1 

rs 

do 

J 


do 

Cui v«‘i .Nil y 

t'omnuTci* and Iudu^t^y 
<lo 
d(» 
do 
do 
do 
<lo 
do 

[-.abour 
do 



SCHEDULE II: 

QU \MFICATION OK ELECTORS. 

Definitions. 

h In this Schedule — 

(a) “ an Anglo-Indian means any person being a British 
subject and resident in British India, 

(/) of European descent in the male lino who is not a 
p]uropean, or 

(ii) of mixed Asiatic and non-Asiatic descent whose father^ 
grand-father or more remote ancestor in the male line was born in 
the Continent of Europe, Canada, Newfoundland, Australia, New 
Zealand, the Union of South Africa or the United States of 
America, and who is not a European : 

(h) “ a European ” * means any person of European descent 
in the male lino being a British subject and resident in British 
India, who either was born in or has a domicile in the British Isles, 
Canada, Newfoundland, Australia, New Zealand or the Union of 
South Africa, or whose father was so born or has or had up to the 
date of the birth of the person in question such a domicile : 

(c) ‘‘ previous year ” means the financial year preceding that 
in which the electoral roll for the time being unSer preparation is 
first p^iblished under these rules, 

Gen era I C ’on titue ncie>i 

Qualifications based on community. 

II. A person shall be qualified as an elector — 

(a) for a non-Muhammadan constituency who is neither a 
Muhammadan nor a European nor an Anglo-Indian ; and 

(h) for a Muhammadan, European or Anglo-Indian constituency 
according as he is a Muhammadan, European or Anglo-Indian : 

Provided that such person possesses the further qualifications 
hereinafter proscribed for an elector of the particular constituency. 

Urban and rural constituencies other than Calcutta constituencies. 

III. Subject to the provisions of paragraph 2 of this Schedule, 
a person shall be qualified as an elector for an urban or rural 
constituency, other than a Calcutta constituency, who has a place 
of residence in the constituency and who — 

(1) has paid, during and in respect of the previous year or, 
as the case may bo, during and in respect of the Bengali year pre- 
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ceding that in which the electoral roll for the time being under 
preparation is first published under these rules, — 

{a) in the municipalities of Howrah or Cossipore-Chitpur, 
municipal taxes or fees of not less than Rs. 3, or in any other muni- 
cipal or cantonment area, municipal or cantonment taxes or fees 
of not less than Rs. 1-8-0, or, 

{li) road and public works cesses under the Cess Act, 1880, 
of not less than Re. 1 ; or, 

(f) chaukidari tax under the Village Chaukidari Act, 1870, or 
union rate under the Bengal Village Self-Government Act, 1919, of 
not less than Rs. 2, or, 

{d) income-tax ; or, 

(2) is a retired and pensioned officer (whether commissioned 
or non-commissioned) of His Majesty's regular forces. 

Calcutta constituencies 

IV. Subject to the provisions of paragraph 2 of this Schedule, 
a person shall be qiialifiod as an elector for a Calcutta constituency 
who has a place of residence in Calcutta as defined in section 3 (7) 
of the Calcutta Municipal Act, 1899, and who — 

(1) during the previous year — 

(t) was entered in the municipal assessment book as — 

(a) the owner and occupier of some land or building in 
Calcutta separately numbered and valued for assessment purposes at 
not less than Rs.450 per annum, or 

{h) the owner or occupier of some land or building in Calcutta 
separately numbered and valued for assessment purposes at not less 
than Rs. 300 per annum : provided that no person shall be qualified 
in virtue of any of the above qualifications unless the owner and 
occupier's share, or the owner's or occupier s share, as the case may 
bo, of the consolidated rate on such land or building for the afore- 
said year has been paid during that year, or, 

(ii) has paid in respect of that year on his sole account and in 
his own name not less than Rs. 24 either in respect of the consoli- 
dated rate levied under Chapter XII, or in respect of the taxes 
levied under Chapter XIII, or in respect of the taxes levied under 
Chapter XI\^ of the Calcutta Municipal Act, 1899 : provided that 
if any payment has been made in' respect of the consolidated rate, 
a person shall be qualified only if his name is entered in the munici- 
pal assessment book in respect of the payment ; or, 

(m) has paid income-tax in respect of that year ; or 

(2) is a retired and pensioned officer (whether commissioned 
or non-commissioned) of His Majesty's regular forces* 
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European constituencies . 

V. A person sball be qualified as an elector for a European 
constituency who is a European and has a place of residence in the 
constituency and has any of the qualifications prescribed for an 
elector of any urban or rural constituency included in the area of 
such European constituency. 

The Anglo-Indian constituency. 

VI. A person shall be (|ualified as an elector in the Anglo-Indian 
constituency who has a place of residency in Bengal and has any of 
the qualification.^ prescribed for an elector of any urban or rural 
constituency. 

Joint families. 

YII, Where property is held or payments are made jointly by the 
members of .a joint family, the family shall be adopted as the unit 
for deciding whether under this Schedule the requisite qualification 
exists ; and, if it does exist, the person qualified shall be the 
manager of the family. 

Fiduciary capacity. 

VI II. A person shall not he qualified as an elector for a general 
constituency by virtue of any property held or payment made as a 
trustee, administrator, receiver or guardian or in any other fiduciary 
capacity. 

Speci'il ( 

Landholders* constituency. 

IX. A person shall be qualified as an elector of a Landholders^ 
constituency who has a place of re.sidcnce in the constituency and 
who during the previous year — 

(a) in the case of the Burdwan Landholders' and Presidency 
Landholders’ constituencies, held in his own right as a proprietor 
one or more estates or shares of estates and paid in respect 
thereof land revenue amounting to not less than Rs. 4,600, 
or road and public works cesses amounting to not less than 
Rs. 1,126, or, 

(h) in the case of the Dacca Landholders', the Raiishahi Land- 
holders' and the Chittagong Landholders' constituencies, hold in 
his own right as a proprietor one or more estates or shares 
of estates, or one or more permanent tenures or shares of 
such tenures held I direct from such a proprietor, and paid 
in respect thereof land revenue amounting to not less than 
Rs. 3,000 or road and public works cesses amounting to not less 
than Rs. 760. 

28 
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Deteiminatioii ol qualification 

X. In determining the qualification of a parson as an elector 
for a Landholders' constituency — 

(а) only such estates and shares of estates and only such per* 
maneht tenures and shares of permanent tenures as are not within 
the district of Darjeeling or the Chittagong Hill Tracts, shall be 
taken into account ; 

(б) only such estates and shares of estates as are held by him 
ill his own right and not in a fiduciary capacity and are registered 
in his own name in the registers maintained under the Land Regis^ 
tration Act, 1876, shall be taken into account ; 

(c) only such permanent tenures and shares of permanent 
tenures as are held by him (as owner) in his own right and not in 
a fiduciary capacity, shall he taken into account ; 

(//) only land revenue or road and public works cesses payable 
in respect of his own personal share, shall be taken into account ; 

(^) if a landholder pays land revenue or cesses in two or more 
constituencies and his payments in no one of these constituencies 
reach the amount prescribed for that constituency, and if his pay- 
ments in all the corstituenciea, when aggregated, are not less than the 
amount prescribed for one of these constituencies in which he has 
a place of residence and pays land-revenue or cesses, he shall be 
qualified as an elector for that constituency or, if there is more 
than one such constituency, for the constituency in which he 
makes the largest payment ; 

(/) if the amount of land-revenue or road and public works 
cesses paid by a landholder in respect of any share of an estate, 
or permanent tenure is not definitely known, the District Officer 
of the district in which such estate or tenure is situated shall 
estimate the amount paid in respect of such share, and his decision 
shall be final. 

Explanaim , — A Mvin^alli or manager of a vakl estate shall be 
deemed to bold such estate in his own right, but a trustee or 
manager of an estate other than a wakf estate shall not be so 
deemed. 

XL A person shall be qualified as an elector for the Calcutta 
University constituency who has a place of residence in Bengal 
and is a member of the Senate or an Honorary Fellow of the 
University, or a graduate of the University of not less than seven 
years' standing. 

XII. (l) Chamber members of the Bengal Chamber of Commer- 
ce atid permanent members of the Indian Jute Mills Association 
and of the Indian Tea Association, and of the Indian Mining 
Association shall be qualified respectively as electors for the 
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coDstitueucy comprising the Chamber or Association of which they 
are such members : provided that no person shall be so qualified who 
has not a place of residence in India. 

Explanation . — “Chamber member” and “permanent member^* 
include any person entitled to exercise the righte aud privileges of 
Chamber membership or permanent membership, as the case may be, 
on behalf of any firm, company or other corporation registered as 
such member. 

(2) Members of the Calcutta Trades Association, life and 
ordinary members of the Bengal National Chamber of Commerce, 
life and ordinary members of the Bengal Mahajan Sabha, and life and 
ordinary and mufassal Members of the Marwari Association, Calcutta, 
i^hall be qualified respectively as electors for the constituency 
comprising the Association, Chamber or Sabha of which they are 
such members: provided that no person shall be so qualified who 
has not a place of residence in India. 

Explanation, — “Member,” “life member,” “ordinary member” 
and “mufassal member” include — 

(rt) in the case of a firm, any one partner in the firm, or, if no 
such partner is present in Calcutta at the date fixed for the election, 
any one person empowered to sign for such firm, and 

(i) in the case of a company or other corporation any one 
manager, director or secretary of the Company or corporation. 

Labour constituency. 

XlII. A person shall be qualified as an elector for a labour 
constituency who has a place of residence in the constituency and ir., 
on account of employment by a company which is a member of oim 
of the affiliated Associations of the Bengal Chamber of Commerce, 
in receipt of a monthly wage amounting to Rs. 25 and not exceeding 
Rs. 35. 



Rules for the 

U. P. Legislative Council 

Composition of Legislative Council. 

I. The Legislative Council of the Governor of the United 
Provinces of Agia and Oudh shall consist of — 

(1) two members of the Executive Council ex-officio ; 

(2) one hundred elected members ; and 

(3) twenty^one members nominated by the Governor, of 
whom — 

(a) not more than sixteen may be oHicials, and 

(b) three shall be persons nominated to represent respectively 
the foil wing classes or interests, namely : — 

(1) the Anglo-Indian community ; 

{a) the Indian Christian community ; and 
(m) classes which in the opinion of the Governor are depressed 
classes. 

Elected Members — Constituencies. 

II. The elected members shall be elected by the constituencies 
specified in Schedule I to these rules, and the number of members 
to be elected by each constituency shall bo as stated therein 
against that constituency. 

IIL — General di^quallfiratim.^ .same as on pp, 

IV. (l) A person shall not be eligible for election as a 
Member of the Council to represent — 

(ti) a Ijon-Muhaminadan or Muhammadan constituency unle.ss 
his name is registered on the electoral roll of a non-Muhamnuidan 
or Muhammadan constituency ; or 

{h) the European or a special constituency unless his name is 
registered on the electoral roll of the constituency. 

(2) For the purposes of these rules — 

(a) ‘‘General constituency ” means a Non-Muhammadan, 
Muhammadan or European constituency ; 

(h) “s' ccial constituency ” means a Taluqdars', Agra Landhold- 
ers’, University, or Commerce and Industry constituency. 

Far the rest of the rules See pp. 1S7-193 subject to the follouing 
corrections : — 

Foi' VI {j), Hi {a) read ^^ownership m' tenant )! of a huildincf' 
and for lii (b) read *'as*^e>sfnent to Municipal Tnx*^ 
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hi SecU&n X (/), (7) Omit the provisos 

In Section XI for (S) read the foUowimj :~ 

( 3 ) in the case of the general Taluqdars’ and Agra Laiid« 
holders' constituencies, the division of the constituencies into polling 
areas in such manner as to give all electors such reasonable facilities 
for voting as are practicable in the circumstances, and the appoint- 
ment of polling stations for these areas : 

And add Section XXI as follows : 

XXL Until a Governor is appointed for the United Provinces 
of Agra and Oudh, references in these rules to the Governor shall be 
deemed to be references to the Lieutenant-Governor. 


SCHEDULE I. 


JA>t of ConsiikLcncie.-. 


Nanu' of Couhtituciicy 


ClabH ot CoubtUiieucy 

Nunilx;! of 
Members. 

Aj,Ta 

City 


Nou-Muliammadan Urban 

] 

Cawnporc 

do 


tin 

1 

Allahaba<i 

do 


do 

1 

Lucknow 

do 


tlo 

1 

Benarcb 

<lo 


tlo 

1 


do 


tlo 

1 

Mt V rut cum Aligaih 


tlo 

1 

Mordabad cum Shalnaliaiipur 

tlo 

1 

Dohra Dun Ibstnot 


Noii-Muliammatlau I’nia 

1 

Saharau[>ur 

do 


tio 

1 

Muzaffaruafjiar 

tlo 


tit) 

1 

MotTut 

do 

(Nor^ li) 

tit) 

1 

Meerut 

<lo 

(SouUO 

tit) 

1 

M^*Crut 

«]o 

(Host) 

tit) 

BubnidHlialir 

tlo 

(East) 

do 

1 

Hulandsliahr 

dt» 

CNNVM) 

tit) 

1 

Ati^arh 

tlo 

( East ) 

tit. 

1 

Abj^arti * 

tltt 

(West) 

tio 

1 

1 

Muttra 

tlo 


tit. 

A{i[ra 

llo 


tio 

1 

Mani}*uri 

til. 


tit. 

1 

Ktaii 

tlo 


tit. 

1 

1 

Baroilly 

tlo 


tlo 

Bijuor 

tlo 


do 

1 

Budauri 

tio 


tio 

1 

M(>M<la))ad 

tio 


tlo 

1 

1 

1 

Shahjahaiipur 

do 


tlo 

PiUbbit 

tlo 


tit) 

.Uiaufti 

tlo 


tlo 

I 

1 

.lalaiin 

tlo 


tit) 

HamirpuT 

do 


do 

1 

Banda 

do 


do 

1 
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Narae of Constituency. 

Class of Constituency. 

Number of 




Members. 

Fariukliabad District 

Non-Muhamman Rural 

1 

Etawah 

do 

do 

1 

Cawnpore 

do 

do 

1 

Fateh pur 

do 

do 

1 

Allahabad 

do 

do 

1 

Benares 

do 

do 

1 

Mirzapur 

do 

do 

1 

Jauupur 

do 

do 

1 

Gbazipur 

do 

do 

1 

Ballia 

do 

do 

4 

Gorakhpur 

do tWebt) 

do 

1 

Gorakhpur 

do (East) 

ilo 

1 

Basti 

do 

do 

1 

Azatngarh 

do 

do 

1 

Naini Tal 

do 

do 

1 

Almora 

do 

do 

1 

Garhwal 

do 

do 

1 

Lucknow 

do 

do 

1 

Unao 

do 

do 

1 

Kac Bareli 

do 

do 

1 

Sitapur 

do 

do 

1 

Hardoi 

do 

do 

1 

Kheri 

do 

do 

1 

Fyzabad 

do 

do 

1 

Goiula 

do 

<lo 

1 

Bahraich 

do 

do 

1 

SultanpuT 

do 

do 

1 

Partabgarh 

do 

do 

1 

Bara Banki 

do 

do 

1 

Allahabad cum 

Benares 

Muljamma<Iun IJibaii 

1 

Lucknow cum Cawnpore 

do 

1 

Agra and Meerut cum Aligarh 

do 

1 

Bareilly and Shah]ahanpur curn 

do 

1 

Moxadabad. 


do 

1 

Dehra Dun District (Muhanima<laii) Muhammadan Kural 

1 

Baharanpux 

do do 

do 

1 

M(‘erut 

<lu ilo 

flo 

1 

Muzaffarnagar 

do <lo 

<lo 

1 

Bijnor 

do do 

do 

1 

Bulandshaiir 

do do 

do 

1 

Aligarh, Muttra and 



Agra 

do do 

de 

1 

Mainpuri, Etah and 



Farrukhabad 

do do 

do 

1 

Ktawah, Cawnpore and 



Fatehpur 

do do 

do 

1 

.Thansi Division tU* 

d(t 

1 

Allahabatl, Jauppur ami 



Mirzapur 

«io 

do 

1 

Benares, Gazipur, Ballia and 



Azamgarh 

«Io do 

do 

1 

Gorakhpur 

do dc» 

do 

1 
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Number of 
Menibers. 


Basil District (Muhamma<lan) 

Mnhainmaflan Kura] 

1 

North MoTadaba<l 

do 

do 

1 

South Mora<labad 

do 

<lo 

1 

Budaun do 

do 

<lo 

1 

Shahjahanpur do 

do 

do 

1 

Bareilly do 

do 

«to 

1 

Kuinaun Division cum 




Pdiidiit 

do 

do 

1 

Ooiula uiid 




Bahraicli <lo 

<lo 

ilo 

1 

Kheri and Sitapur Dist. 

do 

<to 

1 

Hardoi, Lukuow and 




U nao do 

do 

Muliammadan I'urul 

I 

Fyzahad ank Bara 




Panki do 

do 

do 

1 

SuUaniiur, Partah^jirh 




and Ha(‘ Bareli District 


<U) 

1 

Kuroi>eau 


Kuro|»c*an 

1 

Agra liandholdcrfi (North) 

1 Andhold<u\s 

1 

Agra fiamlholders (South) 

ilo 

1 

Taluiplars 


ilo 

4 

Vpper India Cliaraber of 

( 

'ommerce aiul Industry 

2 

Commerce. 




rnit('<l Provinces ('liamlx*r of 

ilo 

1 

Commerce. 




Allahaha<l Tnuersitv 


rniviisil y 

1 


SCHEDULE 11. 

Qualifications of Electors. 

Definitions. 

I. (In this Schedule — 

(a) “a European’^ — p. 2/.>, 1 (/>).] 

(Ij) “nuinicipal tax'" means a tax imposed under the provisions 
of the United Provinces Municipalities Act. 1916, the United Pro- 
vinces Town Areas Act, 1914, or the Cantonments Act, 1910 ; 

(r) “owner'' does not include a mortgagee, a trustee, or a lessee; 

[See p. 2 If/ / (fO.] 

(c) “urban area” means a municipality or notified area as defin- 
ed in the United Provinces Municipalities Act, 1916, or a town area 
as defined in the United Provinces Town Areas Act, 1914, or a 
cantonment as defined in the Cantonments Act, 1910. 

Joint families. 

II. (1) Where property is held or payments are made jointly by 
the members of a joint family, the family shall be adopted as a unit 
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for deciding whether under this Schedule the requisite qualification 
exists; and, if it does exist, the person qualified shall be, in the case 
of a Hindu joint family, the manager thereof or the member 
nominated in that behalf by a majority of the family, and in other 
cases the member nominated in that behalf by the family concerned. 

(2) A person may be qualified either in his personal capacity or 
in the capacity of a representative of a joint family, but not in both 
capacities. 

Occupation of house. 

III. A poison who occupies a house, other than a house in any 
military or i>olicy lines, by virtue of any office, service employment 
shall, if the house is not inhabited by the person in whose service or 
employment he is, be deemed to occupy the house as a tenant. 

Land revenue municipal records conclusive evidence. 

IV. For the purpose of determining any claim to a qualification 
under this Schedule, the entries contained in land revenue and 
municipal records shall be conclusive evidence of the facts stated 
therein. 

General Constituencies— Qualifications based on community 
Y. A person shall be qualified as an elector — 

(a) for a non -Muhammadan constituency who is neither a Euro- 
pean nor a Muhammadan, 

(It) for a Muhammadan constituency who is a Muhammadan, 
(r) for the European constituency who is a European : 

Provided that such person possesses the further qualifications 
hereinafter prescribed for an elector of the particular constituency. 

YI, Subject to the provisions of paragraph 5 of this Schedule, 
a person shall be qualified as an elector for an urban constituency 
who — (I) has a place of residence in the constituency or within two 
miles of the boundary thereof, and 

(a) is, in any place in the area aforesaid in which a house or 
building tax is in force, the owner or tenant of a house or build- 
ing of which the rental value is not less than Rs. 36 per annum, or 
(h) was, in any area in the constituency in which no house or 
building tax is in force, assessed in the previous year to municipal 
tax on an income of not less than Rs. 200 per annum, or 

(r) is, in any area in the constituency in which neither a house 
or building tax nor a municipal tax based on income is in force, the 
owner or tenant of a house or building of which the rental value is 
not less than Rs. 36 per annum, or 

(d) has within the constituency any of the qualifications based 
on the holding of land hereinafter prescribed for an elector of a rural 
constituency] or 
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(2) has a place of residency in the constituency and — 

(a) was in the previous year assessed to income-tax ; or 
(A) is a retired and pensioned officer (whether commissioned or 
lon-commissioned) of His Maiesty's regular forces. 

Rural constituencies. 

VII. Subject to the provisions of paragraph 5 of this Schedule, 
k person shall be qualified as an elector for a rural constituency who 
las a place of residence in the constituency and — 

(a) is, in an urban area included in the constituency in which a 
bouse or building tax is in force, the owner or tenant of a house or 
niilding of which the rental value is not less than Rs 36 per 
annum; or 

(A) was, in an urban area included in the constituency in which 
no house or building tax is in force, assessed in the previous year to 
municipal tax on an income of not less than Rs. 200 per annum ; or 
(<) is, in an urban area included in the constituency where 
neither a house or building tax nor a municipal tax based on income 
is in force, the owner or tenant of a house or building of which the 
rental value is not less than Rs. 3G ; or 

((0 is the owner of land in the constituency in respect of which 
land revenue amounting to not loss than Rs 25 per annum is pay- 
able ; or 

{e) is the owner of land in the constituency free of land revenue, 
if the land revenue nominally assessed on such land in order to deter- 
mine the amount of rates payable in respect of the same, either alone 
or together with any land revenue payable by him as owner in 
respect of other land in the constituency, amounts to not less than 
Rs. 25 per annum ; or 

(/) being a resident in the hill pattis of Kumaun, is the owner 
of a free simple estate or is assessed to the payment of land revenue 
or cessess of any amount, or is a Khaikar ; or 

{g) being in the constituency a permanent tenure-holder or a 
fixed rate tenant as defined in the Agra Tenancy Act, 1901, or an 
under proprietor or occupancy tenant as defined in the Oudh Rent 
Act, 1886, is liable to pay rent as such of not less than Rs. 26 
per annum ; or 

(A) {%) being in the constituency a tenant as defined in the 
Agra Tenancy Act, 1901, or the Oudh Rent Act, 1886, other than a 
sub-tenants bolds land as such in respect of which rent of pot less 
than ^ ^ per annum or its equivalent in kind is payable, or 

(it) in areas. in the United Provinces in which the Agra 
Tenancy Act, 1901, or the Oudh rent Act, 1886, is not in force, 
holds laud as a tenant in luspeet of which rent of not less than Rs. 
60 per annum or its equivalent in kind is payable; or 

29 
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(i) was in the previous year assessed to income-tax ; or 
O') is a retired and pensioned officer (whether commissioned or 
non-commissioned) of His Majesty’s regular forces. 

The European constituency. 

VIII. Subject to the provisions of paragraph 5 of this Schedule, 
a person shall be qualified as an elector for the European constitu- 
ency who has a place of residence in the United Provinces of Agra 
and Oudh and has any of the qualifications prescribed for an elector 
of any urban or rural constituency. 

Special Constituencies —The Taluqdars* constituency 

IX. A person shall be qualified as an elector for the Taliujdars 
constituency who is an ordinary member of the British Indian 
Association of Oudh. 

Agra Landholders’ constituencies. 

X. * A person shall be ({ualified as an elector for an Agra Land, 
holders’ constituency who has a place of residence in the constitu. 
ency and — 

(a) is the owner of land in the constituency in respect of which 
land revenue amounting to not less than Rs. 5,000 is payable ; or 
{h) is the owner of land in the constituency free of land revenue, 
if the land revenue nominally assessed on such land in order to 
determine the amount of rates payable in respect of the same, either 
alone or together with any land revenue payable by him as owner 
in respect of other land in the constituency, amounts to not less 
than Rs. 5,000 per annum : 

Provided that in determining the eligibility of a landholder as 
an elector, only land revenue payable or nominally assessed in respect 
of such land or share in land as he may hold in his own personal 
right and not in a fiduciary capacity shall be taken into account. 

Commerce and industry constituencies 

XL A person shall be (jualified as an elector — 

(a) for the Upper India Chamber of Commerce constituency 
who — 

(0 is a member, other than an honorary or affiliated member, 
of the Upper India Chamber of Commerce and has a place of 
business within the United Provinces of Agra and Oudh : or 

{it) is entitled to exercise the rights and privileges of member- 
ship of the said Chamber on behalf of and in the name of any firm, 
,company or other corporation which has place of business within 
the United Provinces of Agra and Oudh ; and 
] {b) for the United Provinces Cbatnbor of Commerce const itu-, 

ency who — * 
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(i) is a member, other than an honorary member, of 'the United 
Provinces Chamber of Commerce and has a place of business or 
residence in the United Provinces of Agra and Oudh ; or 

(ii) is entitled to exercise the rights and privileges of member 
ship of the said Chamber on behalf and in the name of any firm, 
company or other corporation which has a place of business in the 
United Provinces of Agra and Oudh. 

The University constituency 

XII. A person shall be qualified as elector for the Allahabad 
University constituency, who — 

(a) resides in India and is a member of the Senate or an 
Honorary Fellow of the University of Allahabad ; or 

(h) resides in the United Provinces of Agra and Oudh and is — 

(i) a Doctor or Master, or 

(a) a graduate of not less than seven years' standing, 
in any Faculty of the University of Allahabad : 

Provided that no elector shall have more than one vote 
in the constituency though he may have more than one of the afore- 
said (fiialifications. 

Punjab Legislative Council 

L The Legislative Council of the Governor of the Punjab 
shall consist of — 

(1) two members of the Executive Council ex officio ; 

(2) sixty -five elected members ; 

(3) twenty members nominated by the Governor, of whom— 

{a) not more than fourteen may be officials, and 

(h) four shall bo persons nominated to represent the classes here- 
inafter specified according to the following distribution, namely : — 

{%) the European and Anglo-Indian communities ... 2 

(li) the Indian Christian community ••• 1 

(ni) the Punjabi officers and soldiers of His Majesty's Indian 
Forces ... ••• ••• ••• 1 

11. The elected momoers shall bo elected by the constituencies 
specified in Schedule I to those rules, and the number of members 
to bo elected by each constituency shall be as stated therein against 
that constituency. 

Special qualifications for election in case of certain constituencies. 

[]iuU TIT s(JW€ hcfoi'c (pp, 

IV. (l) A person shall not be eligible for election as a Member 
of the Council to represent any general or special constituency unless 
his name is registered on the electoral roll of the constituency. 
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(2) For the purposes of these rules — 

(a) “general constituency” means a non-Muhammadan, Muham- 
madan, or Sikh condtitaency ; and 

{b) ‘‘special constituency” means a Landholders’, University, 
Commerce, or Industry constituency. 

For the Rest of the Rules see pp. 187-103, subject to the foWomng 
alterations, etc , — 

For ''Fort St, George Gazette'' read "Punjab Gaxette", 

For FI (/) in read the following : — 

(Hi) (a) ownership or tenancy of immoveable property, or 

(h) assessment to municipal or cantonment taxes, or 

(c) assessment to income-tax, or 

(d) receipt of a military pension, as arc specified in Schedule — 

In X ( 1 ), (7) omit the provi^\ 

And add Sec XXI as folloir*i : — 

XX(. Until a Governor is appointed for the Punjab, refer* 
ence in these rules to the Governor shall be deemed to be references 
to the Lieutenant-Governor. 


SCHEDULE I. 


South-East Towus (Koii-Muliamma«lan). 


\orth-East do do 

West-Central do do 

East Central do do 

North-West do do 

West Punjab do do 

Hissar do 

Soutli East llohtak do 

North -Wed, Uohtak do 

Ourj^aou ‘lo 

Karnal do 

Ambala curn Simla tlo 

Kan^i’ii do 

Jloshiarpur <io 


Jullunduv cum liUdlnaria do 
Lahore and Ferozepui cum do 
Sheikh upura 

Amritsar cum Gurdaspur do 
Havvalpindi Division aiul do 
Lahoi*e Division (North) 

Multan Division do 

West Punjab Towufc (Muhammadan) 


Number of 
Members, 

I 

1 

1 

r 

1 

1 

1 

1 

j 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 


do ^ 

do 1 

do 1 

Muliamma<lan Urban I 


Lid of Condituencie^, 

Name of Constituency. Class of Constituency. 

Noii-Muliammadau Urban 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 

Noii-M idiamniatlau Iluial 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 

do 
do 
<lo 
do 
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L^arne of Constituency. 


Class of Constituency. 

No of 




members. 

West Central Towns (Muhammadan) 

Muhammadan Urban 

1 

East Central do 

do 

do 

1 

South East do 

do 

do 

1 

Gurgaon cum Hissar 

do 

Muhammadan Rural 

1 

Ambala Division (North 

do 

do 

1 

East) 




Hoshiarpur cum Ludhiana 

do 

do 

1 

Feroaepore 

do 

do 

1 

Jullundur 

do 

do 

1 

Kangra cum Gurdaspur 

do 

do 

1 

Lahore 

do 

do 

1 

Amritsar 

do 

do 

1 

Sialkot 

do 

do 

1 

Gu)ranwala 

do 

do 

1 

Sheikhupura 

do 

do 

1 

Gujrat 

do 

do 

1 

Shahpur 

do 

<lo 

1 

Mianwali cum Kliushab 

do 

do 

1 

At lock 

do 

tlo 

1 

Itavval Tmdi 

do 

do 

1 

Jhilum 

do 

do 

1 

Lyallpur North 

do 

do 

1 

liyallpur Soutli 

do 

do 

1 

Montgomery 

do 

<lo 

1 

Multan Last 

do 

do 

1 

Multan West 

do 

<lo 

1 

Jhang 

do 

do 

1 

Muxa^argarh 

do 

<lo 

1 

Dera Gbr.zi Kliau 

do 

do 

1 

Ambala Division witli Hoshiarpur 

Sikh 

1 

and Kangra (Sikh) 




Jullundur do 


do 

1 

liUdiiiaim do 


(h< 

1 

Ftrozoporo <lo 


do 

1 

Lahore do 


do 

1 

Amritsar <lo 


do 

1 

Sialkot cum Gurdasnur (Sikh) 

do 

1 

Lyallpur (Sikh) 


do 

1 

Multan Division ami Sheikhhpura (Sikli) 

do 

1 

llawal Pmdi Division and Guiranwahi (Sikh) do 

1 

Tunjab LaiulhohUrs (General) 

Lundluvldors’ 

1 

Muhammivdan liandhuUUrs 


do 

1 

Sikh I/andbohk rs 


do 

1 

Ikilocli Tumawdars 


do 

1 

Tunjab rniversit}^ 


Uiiivevhity 

t 

I'unjab Chamber of Commerce and 

Commerce and 

1 

T" ides Association 


Industry 


Tuiijikb Industriis 


do 

1 


11. The (lermit.iou m this Hche<1ule of the extent of a rural constituency 
hy refei’ence to a Division or District or part of a District shall not have the 
effect of including in that constituency any area which is included in urban 
constituency of the same communal description. 



Schedule 11. 


Qualifications of Electors. 


1. For the purposes of this Schedule — 

(a) “annual rental value in relation to immoveable property 
means the amount for which such property, together with its 
appurtenances and furniture, if any, is actually let or may reason- 
ably be expected to let from year to year ; 

(b) “date of publication of the electoral roll means the date 
on which the electoral roll for the time being under preparation is 
first published under these rules ; 

(c) “land revenue ’’ means land revenue as defined in section 3 
(^) of the Punjab Land Revenue Act, 1887, and, in the case of 
fluctuating land revenue or land revenue assessed on lands subject 
to river action, the average amount of such land revenue paid 
during the throe years preceding the date of publication of the 
electoral roll ; 

(d) “member in relation to the Punjab Chamber of Commerce 
or the Punjab Trades Association includes any person entitled to 
exercise the rights and privileges of membership on behalf of and 
in the name of any firm, company or corporation registered as a 
member, 

(e) “owner does not include a mortgagee ; 

(/) “tenant '' includes any person who is in possession of a 
house other than a military or police barrack, or of part of such a 
house, by virtue of any office, service or employment ; 

(r/) “the land records ’’ means an attested record of rights or 
an attested annual record of rights maitttainod under Chapter IV 
of the Punjab Land Revenue Act, 1887, and includes an order 


finally sanctioning a mutation duly passed uiider that Chapter ; 

(h) “zaildar, ” “inamdar, “sufedposh and “lambaular ’’ 
mean respectively a person appointed as a zaildar, inamdar, sufodposh 
or lambardar in accordance with rules for the time being in force 


under the Punjab Land Revenue Act, 1887, and do not include 


a substitute appointed temporarily for any such person. 

2. For the purposes of this Schedule, a person may be presumed 
to reside in a constituency if he has for the four years preceding 
the date of publication of the electoral roll continuously owned a 
residential house, ora share in a residential house, in the constitu- 
ency, and that house has not during the twelve months preceding 
eucb date been let on rent either in whole or in part. 
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3. For the purpose of doterruining any claim to a qualification 
under this Schedule any entry in the land records or in any muni- 
cipal or cantonment records shall be conclusive evidence of the facts 
stated therein. 

4. Where property is hold or payments are made by the members 
of a Hindu joint family, the family shall be adopted as the unit 
for deciding whether under this Schedule the requisite qualification 
exists ; and, if it does exist, the person ^lualified as an elector 
shall bo the manager of the family or a person appointed hy the 
majority of the family in that behalf. 

(le)ieral n-. 

5. A person shall he (lualificd as an elector — 

Oj) in a non-Muhammadan conslituoncy who is neither a 
Muhammadan nor a Sikh, 

(1) in a Muhammadan constituency who is a Muhammadan, 
(e) in a Sikh constituency who is a Sikh : 
provided that such person has the further (pialitications hereinafter 
prescribed for an elector of the particular constituency. 

G. Subject to the ]>rovisions of paragraph 5 of this Schedule, 
a person shall bo qualified as an elector for urban constituency 
who ro.si(les in the constituency and who — 

{>i) has owned in the conslituoncy for the twelve months 
preceding the date of publicalion of the electoral roll, immoveable 
l)roperty, not being land asses.sed to land revenue but including 
any building erected on such lanrl, of the value of not less than 
Us. 4,000 or of an annual rental value of not less than Us. 9(> : 
Provided that a person shall be deemed to have owned such pro- 
perty for any period during which it was owned by any person 
through whom ho derives title by inheritance : or 

(h) has for the twelve months aforesaid occupied as a tenant 
in the constituency, immoveable property, not being land assessed to 
land revenue but including any building erected on such land, of an 
annual rental value of not loss than Us. 9t) ; or 

(c) was during the twelve months aforesaid assessed in respect 
of any direct municipal or cantonment tax to an amount of not less 
than Rs. 50 ; or 

(d) was during the financial year preceding the date of publica- 
tion of the electoral roll assessed to income-tax ; or 

{e) is a retired and pensioned officer (whether commissioned or 
non contmissioned) of His Majesty’s regular forces ; or 

if) has in the constituency any of the qualifications hereinafter, 
prescribed for an elector of a rural constituency, 

7. Subject to the provisions of paragraph 5 of this Schedule, a 
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person shall be qualified as an elector for a rural constituency who 
resides in the constituency, and who — 

(a) is a zaildar, inamdar, sufedposh or lambardar in tne 
constituency ; or 

(b) is the owner of land in the constituency assessed to land 
revenue of not less than Rs. 25 per annum ; or 

(c) is an assignee of land revenue amounting to not less than 
Rs. 50 per annum ; or 

(d) is a tenant or lessee, under the terms of a lease for a period 
of not less than three years, of Crown land in the constituency for 
which rent of not less than Rs. 25 per annum is payable : provided 
that, when the amount payable is assessed from harvest to harvest, 
the annual rent payable by such person shall be deemed to be the 
annual average amount payable by him in the three years preceding 
the date aforesaid ; or 

(e) is a tenant with a right of occupancy as defined in 
Chapter II of the Punjab Tenancy Act, 1887, in respect of land in 
the constituency assessed to land revenue of not less than Rs. 25 
per annum ; or 

(/) was during the financial year preceding the date of publi- 
cation of the electoral roll assessed to income-tax ; or 

(g) is a retired and pensioned otiioer (whether commissioned or 
non-commissioned) of His Majesty’s regular forces ; or 

(h) has in the constituency any of the qualifications prescribed 
for an elector of an urban constituency. 

Special ^’miMiuencies, 

8. (1) A person shall be qualified as an elector for a Land- 

holders’ constituency (other than the Baloch Turaandars’ constitu- 
ency) who resides in the Punjab and who is — 

(a) the owner of land assessed to land revenne of not less than 
Rs. 500 per annum ; or 

(b) an a€lsignce of land revenue amounting to not less than Rs. 
500 per annum : 

Provided that no person shall be qualified as an elector for the 
Muhammadan Landholders’ constituency who is not a Muhammadan 
or for the Sikh Landholders’ constituency who is not a Sikh, and no 
Muhammadan or Sikh shall be qualified as an elector for the Punjab 
Landholders’ (General) constituency. 

(2) A person shall be qualified as an elector for the Baloch^ 
Tumandar’s constituency who is a Tumandar recognised by the 
Government or a person performing the duties of a Tumandar with 
the sanction of the Government, 
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9.. . A person .shall be qualified aie^an elected* .fear A P|i)ijab 
University constituency who baa resided i® tbe Puiijab the 

twelve months preceding the date of publication ot.the elaatoi^loll 
and is a Fellow or Honorary Fellow of the Punjab University or a 
graduate of the University of not less than seven years' standing. • 

10. A person shall bo qualified as an elector for the Com^iree. 
constituency who has a place of. business, or works for gain> iu the 
Punjab and is a member of the Punjab Chamber of Commerce or of 
the Punjab Trades Association. 

11. A person shall be qualified as an elector for the Industry 
constituency who — 

(a) is the owner of a factory which is situated in the Punjabi 
and is subject to the provisions of the Indian Factories Act, 1921,, 
and in which work has been carried on during the twelve months 
preceding the date of the publication of the electoral roll, or 

{D is a partner in a firm owning such a factory and has been 
nominated by the firm for the purpose of voting in its behalf, or 

(c) is a member of a company having a place of business in the’ 
Punjab and having a paid np capital of not less than Es. 25,000, and 
has been nominated by the company for the purpose^ of voting in 
its behalf. 


Rules for the 

B. & O. Legislative Council 

I. The Legislative Council of the Governor of Bihar and 
Orissa shall consist of — 

(1) two Members of the Executive Council ex-officio ; 

(2) seventy-six elected members ; ^ 

(3) twenty-five members nominated* by the Governor, of 
whom — 

(а) not more than eighfeen may be officials, and 

(б) nine shall be persoiM nominated to represent the classes 
or interests hereinafter speefi^d according to the following dis- 
tribution, namely : — 

(i) aborigines **• *•. ... 

(i») classes which are, in the opinion of the Governor* depressed 
olaasBO ^ ••• ••• **• 2^ 

(in) industrial inters^ other than {denting and mining 1 

the Bengali community domiciled in the province 1 

30 
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(v) the Anglo-Indian community ... 1 

{vi) the Indian Christian community ... ••• 1 

{vii) the labouring classes ... ... 1 

IL d III— same as before (p. ^27) 

' IV- A person shall not be eligible for election as a member of 
the Council to represent — 

(a) a non-Muhammadan or Muhammadan or the European 
constituency (which constituencies are hereinafter in these rules 
referred to as genenpd constituencies) unless his name is registered on 
the electoral roll of the constituency or of another general constitu- 
ency ; 

{b) a Landlords’, University, Planting, or Mining constituency 
(which constituencies are hereinafter in these rules referred to as 
special constituencies) unless his name is registered on the electoral 
roll of the constituency, 

For the rest of tl^e Rules see pp. lS7-li^Sy subject to the follouiiuj 
alterations^ etc , — 

For *'Fort 6Y. George Gaxette*' read “i>. & 0, Gazette,’^ 

For VI U) Hi read the following : — 

(///) (a) assessment to municipal or cantonment rates or taxes, or 

(b) assessment to income-tax, or 

(c) receipt of a military pension or 

(d) the holding of land, or 

(e) assessment under section use of the Bengal Local Self- 
Government Act, 1885, 

In X (l), (7) omit the provisos. 

And add Sec XXI Similar to XXI p, 


SCHEDULE I. 

List of Co7hstituencie,s, 


Name of Constituency. 

Clasaeg Constituency. 

No. of 
members. 

Patna 

Non-Muhammaclan Urban 

1 

Patna Division 

do 

1 

Tirhut Division 

do 

X 

Bhagalpur Division 

do 

i 

Orissa Division 

do 

1 

Ohota Nagpur Division 

cio 

1 

West Patna 

Noli-Huhammadan Rural 

I 

Sast Patna 

do 

i 
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Name of Constituency. 

CUm of Constituency. 

No. of 
Members. 

West Gaya 

Non*Muhammaclan Rural 

1 

Central Caya 

do 

1 

Kast Gaya 

do 

1 

Arrah 

do 

1 

Central Bbahabacl 

do 

1 

South Bahabad 

do 

1 

North Saran 

do 

1 

South Saran 

do 

1 

North Champaran 

do 

1 

South Champaran 

do 

1 

North Muzafiarpur 

do 

1 

East Muzafiarpur 

do 

1 

West Muzaffarpur 

do 

1 

Hajipur 

do 

1 

North-West Darbhanga 

do 

1 

North-East Darbhanga 

do 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

South-East Darbhanga 

do 

Samastipur 

do 

North Bhagalpur 

do 

Central Bhagalpur 

do 

South Bhagalpur 

do 

East Monghyr 

do 

North-West Monghyr 

do 

1 

South-West Monghyr 

do 

1 

1 

1 

Purnca 

do 

Sautal Parganas (North) 

do 

Santal Parganas (Soutli) 

do 

1 

1 

North Cuttack 

do 

Soutli Cuttack 

do 

1 

North Balasorc 

do 

1 

1 

1 

1 

South Balasore 

do 

North Puri 

do 

vSouth Puri 

do 

Sambalpur 

do 

1 

1 

Uanchi 

do 

Hazaribagh 

do 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

Palamau 

do 

North Manbhum 

do 

South Manbhum 

do 

Smghbhum 

do 

Patna Division 

Mnl.ammadan Urban 

1 

Tirhut Division 

do 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

\ 

Bhagalpur Division 

do 

West patna 

Muhammadan Rural 

East .Patna 

do 

Gaya 

do 

Shah abaci 

do 

1 

1 

1 

1 

Saran 

do 

Champaran 

do 

Muzaffarpur 

do 

Darbhanga 

do 

Bhagalpur 

do 

1 

Monghyr 

do 
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Name of Constituency Class of Constituency. 


Kisliangauj 

Purnea 

Santal Parganas 
Orissa Division 
Chota Nagpur Division 
European 

Patna Division Landholders 
Tirlmt Division „ 

Phagal{)uv Division ,, 
Orissa Division ,, 

Chota Nagpur „ 

Bihar Planters 
Indian Mining association 
Indian Mining federation 
Patna Cmveisity 


Midiaintimdan Rural 
do 
do 
<lo 
do 

Kurop'au 

fiaiidholders 

do 

do 

do 

do 

Planting 

Mining 

do 

University 


No. of 
Member t. 

I 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

I 

1 

1 

1 


Schedule II 

Qualifications of Electors. 

1. For the purposes of this Schedule — 

(a) “a liuropcau ” means p. JJJ I (//)] 

(b) “n.^'^mbor in relation to a Planting or Mining Association 
includes any person entitled to exercise the rights and privileges 
of membership on behalf of and in the name of any firm or company 
or corporation registered a.; a member ; 

(c) “previous year ” means p. 21 I (r)] 

id) a person shall be deemed to have a place of residence 
w’ithiii the limits of a constituency if he — 

{a) ordinarily lives within those limits, or 

{h) has his family dwelling. house within those limits and oc- 
casionally occupies it, or 

0) maintains within (hose limits a dwelling-house ready for 
occupation in charge of servants and occasionally occupies it. 

Ey.pl'ination . — A person may be resident within the limits of 
more than one constituency at the same time. 

2. Wlmre jiroperly is hehl or paymontvS are made jointly by 
the members of a joint family, the family shah bo adopted as the 
unit for deciding whether under this Schedule w>e requisite (juali- 
fication exists ; and, if it does exist, the person qualified shall bo, 
in the case of a Hindu joint family, the manager thereof, and in 
other cases the member authorised in that behalf by the family 
concerned, 
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General Constituencies 

3. A person shall be qualified as an elector for a non-Muham- 
itiadan or Muhammadan urban constituency who has a place of 
residence in the constituency or within o miles of the boundary 
thereof, and — 

{a) was in the previous year assessed in respect of any muni- 
cipal or cantonment rates or taxes to an aggregate amount of not 
less than Rs. 3, or 

(h) was in the previous year assessed to income-tax, or 

(c) is a retired and pensioned officer (whether commissioned 
or non-commissioned) of His Majesty’s regular force, or 

(d) holds within the constituency any of the qualifications 
hereinafter prescribed for an elector of a rural constituency : 

Provided that— - 

{o) no person who is not a Muhammadan shall bo qualified as an 

elector for a Muhammadan constituency, and 

(h) no Muhammadan or Euroi»can shall be qinalified as an 
elector for a non-Muharnmadan constituency. 

4. A person shall be (lualified as an eI(‘ctor for a non-Muham- 
madan or Muhammadan rural constituency who has a iilace of 
residence in the constituency, and — 

(a) holds an estate or estates or portion of an estate or portions 
of estates for which a separate account or accounts (including a re- 
siduary account) has or have been opened, for which land, whether 
revenue-paying or revenue-free or rent-free laiid, an aggregate 
amount of not less than Ks. 12 per annum is payable direct to the 
Treasury as local cess ; or 

(/y) holds a tenure or tenure.s and is assessed for the purpose 
of local cess at an aggregate amount of not less than ivs. 100 per 
annum ; or 

(r) holds land as arai} *! and is lijibh* to pay an annual aggre- 
gate rent or local coss amounting respectively— 

(i) to Ks, IG and to s annas in coiistituonoies in the Orissa 
and Chota Nagpur Divisions, 

(it) to Rs. (>< and to Us. 2 in oonslituoncios in the Patna 
Division and the .duiighyr District, 

(in) to Ks. 24 and to 12 annas in constituencies in the Sontlial 
Parganas, and 

(if) to Rs. 48 and to Rs. 1-8-0 elsewhere : or 

(d) was in the jirevious year assessed to not loss than Rs. 1-8-0 
under section 118C of the Bengal Local Self-Oovcrnmcnt Act, 
1885 ) or 

(e) was in the previous year asse-ssed to income-tax ; or 
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(f) is a retired and pensioned officer (whether commissioned or 
non-commisioned) of His Majesty’s regular forces ; or 

(g) being a Muhammadan resident in the Orissa or Chota 
Nagpur Divisions, was in the previous year assessed in respect of 
any municipal or cantonm*ent rates or taxes to an aggregate amount 
of not less than Bs. 3 : 

Provided that — 

(1) no person who is not a Muhammadan shall bo qualified as 
an elector for a Muhammadan constituency, and 

(n) no Muhammadan or European shall be qualified as an 
elector for a non-Muhammadan constituency. 

5. A person shall be qualified as an elector for the European 
constituency who is a European and has a place of residence in the 
province of Bihar and Orissa, and has any of the qualifications 
prescribed for an elector of any urban or rural constituency. 

Special Constituencies. Landholder’s constituencies 

G. (1) Every landholder shall be (lualifiod as an elector for a 
I^andholders constituency who has a place of residence in the consti- 
tuency and is liable to pay not less than Ks. 4,000 land revenue or 
Rs, 1,000 local cess in the case of the Patna Division Landholders*, 
the Tirhut Division Landholders’, and the Bbagalpur Division 
Landholders’, constituencies, or Rs. 6,000 land revenue or Rs. 500 
local coss in the case of the Orissa Division liandholders’ and 
Chota Nagpur Division Landholders’ constituencies, 

(2) In determining the qualification of a landholder as an 
elector for any constituency — 

(a) only such estates and shares of estates as are hold by him 
as proprietor in his own right and not in a fiduciary capacity and 
are registered in his own name in registers maintairied under the 
Land Registration Act, 1876, whether such estates or shares arc 
situated in one or more constituencies, shall bo taken into 
account ; 

{//) if the amount paid by the landholder in respect of any 
such share of an estate is not definitely known, the District 
Officer of the district in which such estate is situated shall estimate 
the amount so paid in respect of such shares, and his decision shall 
be final ; and 

(c) if a landholder pays land-revenue or cesses in respect of 
estates, or shares in estates, situated in two or more constituencies 
and if his payments in any one constituency do not qualify him as 
an elector, his payments within all the constituencies shall be aggre- 
gated, and, if such aggregate equals or exceeds the amount prescjribed 
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for the constituency in which he makes the largest payment, he 
shall be qualified as an elector for that constituency. 

7. A person shall be qualified as an elector for the Patna 
University constituency who is a graduate of more than seven 
years’ standing, registered under Kegulatioii 2, Chapter XII, of 
the Regulations of the Patna University. 

8. A person shall be qualified as an elector for the Bihar 
Planters constituency who is a member of the Bihar Planters’ 
Association, Limited, and qualified to vote as such and for the 
time being resident in India. 

9. A person shall be <(ualified as an elector for the Indian 
Mining Association constituency who is a member of the Indian 
Milling Association, and a person shall be qualified as an elector 
for the Indian Mining Federation constituency who is a member 
of the Indian Minifig FtMleration pro\ided that any person who 
is a member l)oth of the Association and of the Federation shall 
bo qualified as an elector for such one only of the constituencies 
as he may elect. 


Rules for the 

C. P. Legislative Council 

1. The Legislative Council of the (governor of the Central 
Provinces shall consist of — 

(1) two members of the Executive Council : 

(2) thirty-seven elected members ; 

(3) thirty-one members nominated by the Governor, of whom — 

(a) not more than eight may be officials, 

{h} seventeen shall he persons nominated as the result of elec- 
tions held in Borar, and 

(c) five shall be persons nominated to represent the classes 
hereinafter specified according to the following distribution, 
namely : — 

(i) the inhabitants of the Mandla district excluding Mandla 
town ••• ••• •'* ••• *• 1 

{a) the inhabitants of zamindari and jagirdari estates declared 
to be backward tracts ••• ••• ••• 1 

(m) the liuropean and Anglo-Indian communities — I 
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(iv) clsi^ftses which, in the opinion of the Governor, are depressed] 
classes 2 p 

Provided that until the reconstitution of the Council nexl 
following the date on which a University is established at Nagpur;" 
the number of elected members shall be thiity* six and number of 
persons nominated by the Governor shall be thirty-two, of whom 
one shall be nominated to represent University graduates in the 
Central Provinces. 

II (See p, ]8ft) u’ifh joUotrwg imrito. 

5. Provided that the provisions of this rule shall, in respect 
of the University constituency referred to in the said Schedule, first 
have etfect for the purpose of the general election next following the 
date on which a university is constituted at Nagpur, 

III (See p ISo-fi) 

lY. (l) A pei5SOn shall not be eligible for election as a Member 
of the council to i^present any general or special constituency unless 
his name is registered on the electoral roll of the constituency. 

(2) For the purposes of these rules — 

(a) “ general constituency ’’ means a non-Muhammadan or 
Muhammadan constituency ; and 

(b) “ special constituency ” means a Landholders/ University, 
Mining, or commerce and Industry constituency. 

[Rest as bcf(/re] 

SCHEDULE I 

I. — Lisi of ( 'oust it aen cies. 


Xanac of (’oustituoncy ( last of ('onsliiuoiu'}. No. of 

niombcir. 


,lut)bulpore City 

Non - M utiam mada n U v b.a n 

1 

Jubbulpore Division (Urban) 

tlo 

1 

Chattisgarh 

do do 

do 

1 

Nerbu(Ula 

do do 

do 

1 

XagpuT City cmr Kanipto<* 

do 

2 

Nagpur Division 

do 

1 

Jubbulpore District i?outh 

do 

1 

Jubbulport' 

do Noith 

do 

1 

Dumoh 

<lo 

do 

I 

Saugor 

do 

do 

1 

^’eoni 

do 

<lo 

1 

Raipur 

do NortJi 

do 

1 

i» 

do Houth 

do 

1 

Bilaspur 

do 

do 

1 

Drug 

do 

do 

1 

Hoshangabad 

do 

do 

1 
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Katne ot CooBtitoencf . 

Niitt&T District 
Karsmghpur <lo 
t'hhfudwara do 
Betal do 

Nagpur do (East) 

Nagpur do (WojJt) 
Wardha Tahsil 
WardU do 

Chanda do 

lihandara do 
Balaghat ;lo 
.lubbulpoTe Divibion 
('hattisgarh Division 
NarbuiUla Division 
Nagpur Division 
Jubbulporo and Narbudda 
Nagpur and Cliattisgarli 
Nagpur rnivcr&ity 
Central Provmccb and Berar 
Mining Association. 
Central t‘Tovmces 


Class of Constituency. 

Non-Muhamma^laii llurul 
do 
tlo 
do 
do 
do 
do 
<lo 
do 
th> 
do 

Nf Ilham madan Kural 
<lo 
do 
do 

l.n ivlholders 
<lo 

riuverbilv 

Mining 

Commerce and Industry 


No. of 
Members. 

\ 

I 

1 

I 

I 

I 

I 

1 

i 

1 


1 

1 

I 

1 

1 

1 

1 


II. The definition in this Scheilule ot a non-Muhammadan rural constitu- 
ency by reference to a District or part of a District shall not have the effect of 
including in tiiat constituency any aiea included iii a non-Muhamma<f an urban 
constituency. 


SCHEDULE II. 

QUALIFICATIONS OF ELECTORS. 

1. For the purposes of this Schedule — 

(a) ‘member’ in relation to the Central Provinces and Berar 
Mining Association includes any person entitled to exercise the 
rights and privileges of membership on behalf of and in the name 
of any firm, company or corporation registered as a member ; 

(b) ‘previous year’ means the financial year preceding that in 
which the electoral roll for the time being under preparation is first 
published under these rules ; 

(c) ‘urban area' means a municipality, notified area, cantonment, 
or railway settlement. 

(d) a person shall be deemed to have a place of residence in a 
constituency if he — 

(i) has actually dwelt in a house, or pai*t of a house, within 
the constituency for an aggregate period of not less than 180 days 
during the calendar year preceding that in which the eleotoral roll 

31 
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for tho time being under preparation is first published under these 

rules ; or 

(a) has maintained within the constituency for an aggregate 
period of not less than 180 days during that year a house, or part 
of a house, as a dwelling for himself in charge of his dependants 
or servants, and has visited such house during that year. 

2. For the purpose of determining any claim to a qualification 
under this Schedule any entry in the land records or in any muni- 
cipal records shall be conclusive evidence of the facts stated therein. 

3. Where an estate or mahal, or a share of an estate or mahal, 
or land is held or where income-tax or local cesses are paid jointly 
by the members of a joint family, the family, shall be adopted as 
the unit for deciding whether under this Schedule the requisite 
(pialification exists ; and if it does exist, the manager of the family 
shall be qualified as an elector : 

Provided that the entry on an electoral roll of a person in his 
capacity as the manager of a joint family shall not discpialify him 
as an elector in his individual capacity. 

4. For the purposes of this Schedule a person who "occupies 
a house or building, other than a house or building in any military 
or police lines, or part of such a house or building by virtue of any 
office, service or employment shall, if the house or building is npt 
inhabited by the person in whose service or employ he is, be deemed 
to occupy the house or building as a tenant. 

General Constituencies. Urban Constituencies 

A person shall be qualified as an elector of an urban constitu 
ency or within two miles of the boundary thereof, and who — 

(a) is in the constituency the owner or tenant of a house or 
building, or part of a house or building, of which the annual rental 
value is not less than Rs. 36 : provided that where a house or 
laiilding or part of a house or building is held by two or more persons 
in shares, no person shall be qualified in respect of a share the 
annual rental value of which is less than Bs. 36 ; or 

{h) in constituencies where the rental value of a house or 
building is not the basis of municipal taxation, was in the previous 
year assessed to a municipal tax on an income of not less than Rs. 
200 ; or 

(c) was in the previous year assessed to income-tax ; or 

(d) is a retired and pensioned oflicer (whether commissioned 
or non-commissioned) of His Majesty’s regular forces ; or 

{e) has in respect of land in the constituency any of the qualifi- 
cations prescribed foir an elector of a rural constituency ; 

Provided that-— 
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(i) no person other than a Muhammadan shall be qualified as 
an elector for a Muhammadan constituency ; and 

(it) no Muhammadan shall be qualified as an elector for a non- 
Muhammadan constituency. 

6. A person shall be qualified as an elector for a rural consti- 
tuency who has a place of residence in the constituency and who — 

(a) is, in urban area in the constituency, the owner or tenant 
of a house or building, or part of a house or building, of which the 
annual rental value is not less than Rs. 36 or 

(5) was, in an urban area in the constituency where the rental 
value of a house or buiding is not the basis of municipal taxation, 
assessed in the previous year to a municipal tax on an income of not 
less than Rs. 200; or 

(c) is a lambardar of a mahal, or 

{d) is a proprietor or thekadar of an estate or mahal, in the 
constituency, the land revenue or kamiljaina of which is not less than 
Rs. 100 ; or 

(e) holds in the constituency, as a proprietor or thekadar in 
proprietory right, sir land or khudkasht, or is a malik-makbuza, 
rayat or tenant of agricultural land in the constituency, the assessed 
or assessable revenue or rent of which is not less — 

(i) in the case of land in the Raipur, Bilaspur, Drug, Chanda 
and Betul Districts, than Rs. 30, or 

(a) in the case of land in the Bhandara, Balaghat, Nimr", 
Chhindwara and Seoni Districts, than Rs. 40, or 

(in) in the case of land in any other District, than Rs. 50 ; or 

( f) was in the previous year assessed to income-tax ; or 

(f/) is a retired and pensioned officer (whether commissioned or 
non commissioned) of Ilis Msijesty’s regular forces : 

Provided that — 

(i) no person other than a Muhammadan shall be qualified as 
an elector for a Muhammadan constituency ; and 

(n) no Muhammadan shall be qualified as an elector for a non- 
Muhammadan constituency. 

Explanation : — For the purpose of clause (e) “tenant'’ shall int 
include a sub- tenant or ordinary tenant of sir land. 

Special Constituencies. Landholden constituencies. 

7. A person shall be qualified as an elector for a Landholders^ 
constituency who has a place of residence in the constituency and 
holds in the constituency agricultural land in proprietory right 
and who — 

(a) is the holder of a hereditary title recognised by Govern- 
ment ; or 
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(b) is the owner of ati estate as defined in section 2 (3) of the 
Central Provinces and Eevenue Act, 1917 ; or 

(e) is liable to pay on the land which he bolds in proprietary 
right land-revenue or Katnil-jatna not less than Rs. 3^000 per annum. 
The University constituencies^ 

(8) A person shall be qualified as an elector for the Nagpur 
University constituency who is — 

(a) a graduate of seven years’ standing of the Nagpur University, 
or, if he has graduated before the establishment of the Nagpur 
University and is resident in the Central Provinces, a graduate of 
seven years’ standing of the Allahabad University, or 

(b) a Fellow or Honorary Fellow of the Nagpur University, or^ 
if he was appointed a Fellow of the Allahabad University before 
the con^ititution of the Nagpur University and is resident in the 
Central Provinces, a P'ellow or Honorary P'ellow of the Allahabad 
University. 

9, A person shall be ({ualified as an elector foi the Central 
Provinces and' Berar Mining Association constituency who is a 
member of the Central Provinces and Berar Mining Association. 

The Commerce and Industry constituency. 

10; A person shall be qualified as an elector for the Central 
Provinces Commerce and industry constituency who — 

(a) is either the owner of a factory situated in the Central 
Provinces and which is subject to the provisions of the Indian 
P^'actories Act, 1911, or a person appointed by the owner of such a 
factory for the purpose of voting on his behalf ; or 

(b) has been appointed for the purpose of voting by any 
company having a place of business in the Central Provinces and 
having a paid-up capital of not less than Its. 25,000. 



Rules for the 

Assam Legislative Council 

Composition of Legislative Council. 

L The Legislative Council of the Governor of Assam shall 
consist of — 

( 1 ) two members of the Executive Council ex officio : 

(2) thirty-nine elected members ; and 

(3) twelve members nominated by the Governor, of whom — 

(rt) not more than seven may be officials, and 

(b) two shall be non-official persons nominated to represent 
respectively the following classes, namely : — 

(i) the labouring classes ; and 

(it) the inhabitants of backward tracts. 

II and III a.< hefcn'e 

Special qualifications for election in case of certain constituencies. 

IV. A person shall not be eligible for election as a member of 
the Council to represent — 

(a) the Shillong constituency or non-Muhammadan or Muham- 
madan rural constituency (which constituencies are hereinafter 
in these rules referred to as general constituencies), unless his name 
is registered on the electoral roll of the constituency or of another 
general constituency ; or 

{h) a Planting, or Commerce and Industry constituency (which 
constituencies are hereinafter in these rule.s referred to as special 
constituencies), unless his name is registered on the eletoral roll of 
the constituency, 

SCHEDULE I. 

Lut of ConMudov 


Name ol Cout»lilucue,\ . t'lahs uf CuU^' itu< iie/\ . Xo. of 

members. 

ShiUoug UeJH-val rr!>,ui 1 

Silehar Non-Mnljamimulan JJmul I 

Hailakamli Uo I 

Sylliet Sa<lr t’o _ I 

Suiiamgaiij 'fo 1 

Habiganj (Noitb) Ho 1 

Htfblgaur (South'! Ho 1 

Soutli Sylbet do 1 
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Name of Constituency . 

Class of Constituency, 

No. of 
member. 

Karimgauj 

Non-M’uhammadaii Rural 

1 

Dhubri 

do 

1 

Goal para 

do 

1 

Gaubati 

do 

1 

Barpeta 

do 

1 

Tazpur 

do 

1 

Maugalflai 

flo 

1 

Nowgong 

do 

1 

Sibsagar 

do 

1 

Jorhat 

do 

1 

Golaghat 

do 

1 

Dibrugarh 

do 

1 

North liakhimpur 

do 

1 

Cachar 

Muhammapau llural 

1 

Sylhot Sailr (North) 

do 

1 

Sylhet 8adr(Sout]i) 

do 

1 

^‘unamganj 

do 

1 

Jlabiganj (North) 

do 

1 

Habiganj [South] 

do 

1 

South Sylhet 

do 

1 

Carimganj 

da 

1 

Dhubn 

do 

1 

Goalpara cum wSoutli Salmava 

do 

1 

Kanirup and Darrang cum Nowgong. do 

\ 

Sibsagar cum Lakhimpur 

do 

\ 

Assivm Valley 

I’lant ing 

3 

Surma Valley 

do 

2 

Commerce and Industry 

C<»mm<Tce and Industry 

1 


SCHEDULE II 

QUALIFICATIONS OE ELECTORS. 

Definitions. 

1. In this Schedule — 

(а) “estate” means an estate as dehned in section 2 of the 
Assam Labour and Emigration Act, 1901 ; 

(б) “manager” in relation to a tea estate includes an assistant 
manager in separate charge thereof ; 

(c) “previous year”* means the financial year preceding that in 
%vhich the electoral roll for the time being under preparation is first 
published under these rules. 

General Constituencies. Shillong urban constituency. 

2. A person shall be qualified as an elector lor the Shillong 
constituency who has during the previous year resided within the 
constituency and who - 
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{a) was in the previous year assessed in respect of municipal 
or cantonment rates or taxes to an aggregate amount of not less 
than Rs 3 ; or 

ih) was in the previous year assessed to income-tax ; or 
(c) is a retired and pensioned otticer (whether commissioned 
or non-commissioned) of His Majesty’s regular forces or of the 
Assam Rifles. 

Rural constituencies f Non-Muhammadan and Muhammadan] 

3. A person shall he qualified as an elector for a rural cons- 
tituency who has durifjg the previous year resided within the 
constituency and who-- 

{u) was in the pievious year assessed in respect of municipal 
or cantonment rates or taxes to an aggregate amount of not less 
than Rs. 3, or, in the case of an assessment in the Nowgong Muni- 
cipality, of not less than Rs. 2, or in the case of an assessment in 
the Sylhet Municipality of not less than Rs. 1-8-0 ; or 

{h) was in the previous year assessed to a tax of not less than 
Re. I in a union under Chapter III of the Bengal Municipal Act, 
1876 ; or 

{(') in the case of constituencies in the Sylhet, Cachar and 
Goalpara Districts was in the previous year assessed to a chaukidari 
tax of not less than Ro. 1 under the Villago-Chaukidari Act, 
1870 ; or 

{(^) in the case of any constituency other than those referred to 
in clause, (c)— 

(D owned land the land revenne upon which has boon assesse^l 
or is assessable at not less than Re. 1 per annum ; or 

{a) is liable to pay a local rate of not less than Re. 1 pe r 
annum ; or 

{e) was in the previous year assessed "to income-tax ; or 
(f)isa retired and pensioned oflicer (whether commissioned 
or non-commissioned) of His Majesty’s regular forces or of the 
Assam Rifles : 

Provided that — 

(0 no person other than a Muhammadan shall bo qualifled as 
an elector for a Muhammadan constituency, and 

{it) no Muhammadan shall be qualified as an elector for a non- 
Muhammad a n co n st i t u e n cy. 

Joint families. 

4, Where property is held or payments are made join tlj^ by 
the members of a joint family, the family shall be adopted as the 
unit for deciding whether ’.under this Schedule the requisite qualifica- 
tion exists ; and, if it does exist, the person qualified shall be, 
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in the case of a Hindu joint family, the manager thereof and in 
other cases the member authorised in that behalf by the family 
concerned. 

Special C3nsl*ituencies. Planting constituencies. 

5. A person shall be qualified as an elector for the Assam 
Valley Planting constituency who is the superintendent or manager 
of a tea estate in the Assam Valley, and a person shall be qualified 
as an elector in the Surma Valley Planting constituency who is the 
superintendent or manager of a tea estate in the Surma Valley. 

Commerce and Industry constituencies. 

r>. A person shall be qualified as an elector for the Commerce 
and Industry constituency who — 

(a) is the owner of a factory, other than a tea factory, situated 
in Assam and which is subject to the provisions of the Indian 
Factories Act, 1911, or is a person appointed by the owner of such 
a factory for the purpose of voting on his behalf ; or 

(4) has been appointed for the purpose of voting by any 
company, other than a company principally engaged in the tea indus- 
try, having a place of business in Assam and having a paid-up capi- 
tal of not less than lis. 25,000. 



Imperial Bank of India 

Despatch of the Govt of India to the Sec. of State 

25th. June^ 1919, [Published in India an February 10th. 1920^ 

We have the honour to place before you a proposal for the 
amalgamation of the three Presidency Banks of Bengal, Bombay, and 
Madras. We were originally approached informally in this matter 
by the Secrotcirios of the throe Banks, and you have already 
cordially approved the idea of amalgamation contemplating as it 
did such increase of capital as may be necessary, a scheme for 
increasing the number of banks and improvements in the future 
management of the rupee debt in India. You have also informed us 
that, in order to assist the movement, you would agree to the trans- 
fer to the amalgamated bank, under such safeguards as we may see 
Ht to recommend, of the balances now hold in the reserve treasuries 
in India. Subsequently, you agreed in principle that the amalga- 
mated bank shall be allowed to open an office in London, but 
reserved, until you received the detailed scheme, your decision as 
to the restriction to be imposed on the business to be conducted by 
the Bank in London. We have since received from the Directors 
of the three Banks a joint Memorandum (enclosure 1) embodying 
the scheme which, with your approval, they propose to lay before 
their share-holders. The details of the scheme have been informally 
discussed in conversations between our Finance Department and the 
representatives of the throe Banks with the purpose of ascertaining 
precisely what the Banks propose and in particular what they expect 
from the Government. AVe have now examined the draft scheme, 
and it has our general approval. The Memorandum is, to a large 
extent, self-explanatory, and we need not, therefore, recapitulate 
its item, but proceeded to express our views upon some of its more 
important aspects in so far as these affect the interests of ourselves 
and of the general public. 

Before doing so, however, we consider it important to emphasise 
that the present movement is purely spontaneous, that it is the 
natural growth of banking evolution, and that, though it would ba 
unwise to attempt to foresee the process, what is now happening will 
be a more valuable foundation for any later movement which may 
eventuate in the direction of a State Bank. You will observe that 
a large part of the proposals which have been placed before us 

32 
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represents merely a measure of consolidation, which is primarily the 
domestic concern of the throe Presidency Banks. As pointed out 
in paragraph 2 of the Directors’ Memorandum, the interest of the 
Banks themselves render it highly desirable, if not imperative, to 
effect some sort of consolidation and to make a supreme effort to 
overcome the obstacle of local interests and to avoid the inter- 
provincial jealousies and mutual suspicions which ha“d a large share 
in wrecking previous attempts at amalgamation to a scheme of that 
character, conceived, as is the present, in a spirit of mutual cc-opera- 
tion and forbearance. There could, we imagine, be no possible 
objection on the part of the State unless it could be shown, which, 
in this instance, is clearly not the case, that it was in some way 
detrimental to National interests. If then the Banks' proposals 
were limited to mere consolidation of interests and a pooling of 
resources, we should, while welcoming the unification and strength- 
ening of these important public institutions and the coTisequent 
simplification of our own relations with them, find it necessary to 
say little in support of the scheme. It is because the present 
purposes go considerably further than a mere banking amalgamation 
and contain the germ of large developments which, as we believe, 
can not fail to result in much benefit to this country, that we attach 
to them the highest importance and make no apology for examining 
at some length their bearing upon certain current problems. 

The main direction in which we look for National gain for 
commending them to you strongly lies jn the promise they hold of 
helping appreciably to further the development of banking in India. 
As you are, doubtless, aware, public opinion in this country is rapidly 
growing more articulate as to the necessity for a wide-spread 
increase in banking facilities, if India’s industrial development is 
not to be hampered and if the people are to be weaned from their 
present predilection for holding their savings in the form of hoarded 
cash or bullion. The subject has been ventilated on more than one 
occasion recently in our Legislative Council. It was brought 
prominently to the notice of the recent Industries Commision by 
many witnosse.s, and our currency difficulties of the last few years 
have forced it more and more upon our attention while the 
success of the propaganda ascociated with the two War Loans has 
thrown an instructive light upon the amount of money in this 
country which is at present diverted into fruitful employment, but it 
would not, we think, be altogether correct to ascribe this state of 
affairs solely to the ingrained habits of the people, their ignorance, 
their conservatism and their suspicion, which can only be removed 
by the process of education. That the spread of education will 
work a steady and substantial change in the mental attitude of the 
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people on this matter we have no doubt, but it is useless to educate 
people iiito a willingness to follow civilised habits as regards keeping 
a hand in banking facilities. For them to do so, progress in these 
two respects must go hand in hand. Even, however, in the present 
stage of educational development, there is undoubted room for a 
much larger supply of banking facilities as witnessed by the 
temporary success of certain banks in the richer agricultural districts 
of Northern India, unsoundness of which, followed by their failure 
in 1913, had an unfortunate effect in letarding in those parts of 
the country the development of the banking habit. 

It is true that during the past two decades there has been, on 
the whole, a large increase in the number of banks operating in India 
and in the volume of their deposits, and there has similarly been 
very large and steady growth in the amount of cheques passed 
through the Clearing Houses at Calcutta, Bombay, Madras, Karachi 
and Rangoon. It would, however, bo incorrect to infer that an 
increase iti banking deposits or in the number of cheques drawn on 
banks indicates anything like a corresponding increase in banking 
habits or indeed very much more than that the volume and turnover 
of money in the principal money markets have enormously increased 
in bank deposits and in the amount of cheques cleared has accrued 
at the principal seaports, and taking India as a whole, we think that 
no competent observer would deny that banking development in 
India is far behind the country’s necessities. 

In our opinion an indispensable preliminary to any widespread 
growth in banking is the establishment of a strong unified bank in 
intimate relations with Government and with a large number of 
branches ihroughout the country. At the present time there are 
morn than 200 districts in India and Burma in which there is n j 
branch of the Presidency Banks and only lu a very few of these is* 
there a branch of a joint stock bank of any importance (such as the 
Alliance Bank of Simla and of the AllahaWl Bank) doing banking 
business on modern lines. We doubt if in the present constitution, 
in which there are three separate banks working independently, 
any further substantial increase in the number of branches is to bo 
looked for owing mainly to the considerations of territorial limits 
and of profit and loss. The Presidency Banks have now undertake., 
as part of the present amalgamation scheme to est.. 'lish 100 new 
branches within 5 years, and we have every reason to hope that the 
progressive policy thus initiated will be continued until at least in 
every district and eventually in every town of importance a branch 
of the Imperial Bank is established. We do not claim that the 
wido'^pread extension of branches will work a sudden miracle or 
will immediately prove itself the long sought talisman to charm 
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the wealth of India from its hoards. We do not look for rapid or 
dramatic results, but a beginning must be made, and we think that 
mere appearance in a district of a bank which corducts Government's 
treasury and public business, as to whose stability there can be no 
question and from which local traders and dealers in produce can 
obtain advances on reasonable terms, must, in due course, inevitably 
have an appreciable effect upon the local mental attitude towards 
banking in general, and in the course of time wo shall expect to 
see the new branches of the Imperial Bank attract a largo amount 
of deposit from the general public in such localities. 

There are, moreover, other results which may reasonably be 
looked for from the large increase in the number of branches now 
contemplated. In those places in which they are already established 
the Presidency Banks usually act as bankers of the other local banks. 
They keep most of the latter’s cash, and it is to the Presidency 
Bank that a local bank turns when it is in difticulties or when in a 
period of tight money it desires to pledge Government or other 
gilt-edged securities. The position of the Presidency Bank, as 
bankers, has noticeably grown during the recent years, and on many 
occasions have the Presidency Banks rendered valuable assistance in 
quelling an incipient panic or in coming to the relief of a local bank 
which, through no fault of its own, was in temporary difficulties. 
It cannot, we think, bo expected that the number of banks in up- 
country districts can be largely increased or can be placed on a 
satisfactory footing unle.ss there is at their door a powerful bank to 
which a sound institution can turn in time of trouble and to which 
it can look for guidance in its general financial policy. Many of 
such banks would, of course, engage in business from which a Presi- 
dency Bank or its successor must necessarily be debarred, but it is, 
we think, of great importance thub they should have behind them 
an institution on which they can rely for assistance and which will 
form the solid background necessary for the healthy de\elopment 
of the various forms of banking, agriculturd, industrial and ordinary 
joint stock, of which this country is admittedly in need. For such 
development, moreover, an equal necessity is a sufficient supply of 
men trained in modern methods of book- keeping. The more staffing 
of a large number of new branches of the amalgamated bank will 
necessarily involve training, the employment of Indian agency to 
a very much greater extent than at the present lime, and a demand 
for and ti'ainii g of such men by the Imperial Bank should have a 
variable influence in stimulating their supply for other banking 
institutes, just as the requirements of our Public Works Department 
have undoubtedly stimulated the growth of the engineeriiig profes- 
sjou in India, A further and almost equally important result, which 
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we anticipate will follow from the establishment of the new Bank 
and from the multiplication of its branches, is a substantial increase 
in the assistance given by it to the internal trade of the country 
through its relations with the indigenous banking system. The 
extent to which the Presidency Banks already help to finance the 
internal trade of India by their purchases and rediscounting of 
internal bills of exchange known generally as hundis at their head 
offices and branches, is not perhaps always realised. The shroffs, 
mahajans, chettis and others, who, either directly or by their rela- 
tions with smaller “bankers'’ of the same kind, largely finance the 
movement of produce and of important articles of commerce such 
as piece goods in the up-country markets, rely to a very great extent 
upon assistance from the l^residency Banks, when in a season of 
active trade, their own capital is fully employed on some occasions, 
for example, when th3 amount of hundis held by the Banks of 
Bengal and Bombay has exceeded a third of their total advances 
and during the busy season the proportion is really less than a 
quaiter. The connection of the Presidency Banks with up-country 
trade is thus very close and intimate. By the rates which they 
charge on the discount of hundis ami by their willirignoss or refusal 
to extend their commitments in that direction, they profoundly 
infiuenco the provision of credit and money rates in the up country 
ba/aara. It is clear that by ratification of its operations through a 
largely increased number of branches and by its ability to 
employ more funds in the discount of hundis and similar bills, 
the amalgamated bank will be able to irrigate the channels of 
internal trade to a substantially larger extent than is at present 
possible. 

And again, the mere fact of amalgamation will at once facilitate 
the improsement of the administration of the public debt to which 
we attach great importance and have recently given much attention 
and i n which the banks have expressed their readiness, after 
amalgamAtioii, to give us their full cooperation. The law regarding 
Goveriinient securitie.s in India and the rules and lu’ocedure ^dating 
thereto, which are larg(3ly the result of the present law and the 
system under which the public debt a<"Counts are maintained, were 
framed at a time when the hohlors of our securities consisted mainly 
of sub.stautial yieoplo in the principal cities and towns, and when 
the tenders to our annual loans were confined chietly to a few banks 
and financial houses. Even before the War it was manifest that 
our public debt system required a radical overhauling. The 
experience gained during the unexpectedly successful operations 
of the two Indian War Loans has now shown that reforms in this 
direction are imperative if we are to retain touch with the 
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enormously increased number of holders of our securities scattered 
throughout India and are not to alienate the small investor by 
procedure and rules which, though tolerable perhaps to the business 
people and large investors, are unsuitable and irritating to the 
semi-educated holders of a hundred rupee bond in an up-country 
district. We hope in the near future to be in a position to lay before 
you our proposals for the recasting of the present Indian Securities 
Act and of the procedure and rules based thereon. Meanwhile, 
it is clear that such reforms must be accompanied by an improve- 
ment in the administration of the Public Debt Offices, and as we 
shall show, will be greatly facilitated by the amalgamation of the 
three Presidency Banks under the arrangements as laid down 
in the main and subsidiary agreements with the maintenance of the 
Public Debt books and accounts, include those relating to 
securities, the interest whereof is payable in the Bombay and Madras 
Presidencies centralised in the Public Debt Office at Calcutta, the 
work done by the Public Debt Offices at Bombay and Madras 
being very much more restricted in character and practically 
confined to the payment at the presidency town itself. The 
subsidiary agreements contain, in fact, a provisiorj that the Bank 
of Bombay and Madras shall not supervise or audit any such 
transactions occurring at the District Treasuries and their 
Presidencies. Again, as regards the renewal of securities, which 
in this country, owing to the form of security in which the Public 
Debt is largely held, constitutes an important part of the current 
work. The work of those two Public Debt Offices is in practice 
confined to the renewal of clean paper owing princip-illy to the fact 
that, lender the subsid’ary agreements two- thirds of the renewal 
fees go to the Bank of Bengal, even though the renewing ofiice 
may incur the responsibility. Without going into further details 
it is sufficient to say that, as a result of the present system, every 
piece of script is borne on the registers of the Calcutta Office, and 
practically eveiy transaction relating thereto has to come to that 
office .‘or audit account or some other purpose. This excessive 
centralisation resulted mi something approaching a break-down at 
the Calcutta Office during the iosue of the 1917 War Loan, and it 
was la^’gely for ffiis reason that in the following year we introduced 
the system of issuing script to the applicants over the counter at 
certain Government ofiices and at the Head Offices and Branches 
of the Presidency Banl.s. Even with this relief, however, the 
work at the Calcutta Office has remained very congested, and with 
the growth, of he public.debt the position grows steadily worse. 
From the point of view of the general public also it is undoubtedly 
jneonvenient and tiresome, whenever thry have occasion to renew 
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their securities, or when any question arises regarding them, to have 
to deal with a district office. 

So long as the three Public Debt Offices are managed by 
separate institutions, any radical decentralisation of the public 
debt administration is difficult, if not impossible. Once, however, 
the amalgamation has taken place and pecuniary considerations 
between the throe banks have been elminated and we have to deal 
with a singly managed institution, a considerable measure of 
decentralisation will become possible. As soon as the necessary 
arrangements can be made for the staff and accommodation at 
Bombay and Madras, we contemplate the gradual splitting up 
of the accounts and the registers relating to our various loans 
and distributing them between the three Presidency Public Debt 
Offices which will then conduct all businesses connected with the 
securities hold in their respective territories. This measure will, we 
hope, represent only the first step in the direction of decentralisa- 
tion. The changes in the law which you have now under your 
consideration will enable a good deal of the uoik connected with 
small holdings of securities to bo cojjductod in the districts in which 
they aro held and iii course of time, as the new Bank establishes 
in every district, it should be possible for the majority of up-country 
holders to put through at their district head-(iUartors all business 
connected with their securities. 

Abolition of the Resene Tieasuries. 

Another very important feature of those i>ropo?als, which is 
beyond a mere amalgamation of the three Banks, but which, in our 
opinion, is not feasible witliout it, is the abolition of the reserve 
treasuries. You have already agreed to ibis proposal, subject to 
such safeguards as w^e may recommend. In view of the fact that the 
new Bank will be entrusted with the greater part and eventually, 
when branches are established in every district headquarters, with 
the whole of our Indian balances, the extent to which Government 
might justifiably leave their funds with the Presidency Banks, there- 
by releasing money for the use of trade, is a question which has been 
vigorously canvassed from time to time, particularly since the 
establishment of the Keservo Treasuries in 1876. We do not think 
it necessary to encumber the present reference by an examination of 
the arguments put forward on one side or the other in previous 
controversies and discussions. The proposal has been accepted by 
you in principal, and moreover, events have moved with such 
rapidity in recent years and the pressure of war conditions of the 
problem have fundamentally changed the banks and ourselves to 
realise so clearly the practical benefit of a common policy amounting 
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alraost to a pooling and the issues as previously drawn have become 
obsolete. A consideration of the safeguards which should be taken 
from the new Banks is, however, so closely connected with the whole 
question of our future relations with it, that we think it desirable 
to refer briefly to certain observations which were made regarding 
this matter by certain high authorities at about the time that the 
scheme for a Central Bank was under discussion (1899-1901), as 
those observations may fairly be taken as indicative of the official 
attitude towards this question both then until fairly recently. 

In the course of a speech in the Legislative Council on the Ist 
September, 1899, when introducting a Bill to relax slightly the 
restrictions imposed on the business of the Presidency Banks, the 
finance member, Sir Chinton Dowkins said : “The Presidency 
Banks depend to a quite exceptional degree for their cash balances on 
the Government account. As Sir J. Westland showed in the busy 
season, nearly 80 to 90 ])er cent of those balances are supplied from 
the Government, a fact which added to the fluctuations in the rate 
of discount may make us ask seriously how far the Presidency Banks 
have sufficient capital to allow of the absorption of the resources in 
their command in enterprises the securities of which might not be 
easily realisable. Again, the circumstances of India are peculiar. In 
England if the Government were suddenly in need of money and the 
Bank of England had locked up the Government balances, it would 
not be of serious consequence. Money could bo procured from 
a dozen other difTeront quarters. In India this would not be possible, 
and indeed we have a historic example in the embarrassment which 
the inability or reluctance of the Banks to produce the money 
deposited with them brought upon Government when confronted 
with the sudden emergency of the Orissa famine,’' — and on the same 
occasion Lord Curzon said : “The Presidency Banks are not like the 
ordinary banks. No relaxations of restrictions, even if such were 
possible in an extreme degree, could make them so. They differ 
because the bulk of their cash balances or what 1 suppose I may 
call their loanable capital is supplied by Government and because if 
wo subtract this at any given moment they are not as a rule in posses- 
sion of sufficient independent capital to enable them to conduct 
operations on a large scale. The Government, therefore, is under a 
peculiar responsibility for these Banks, and we are bound to enforce 
special regulations for the protection and the security of the balances 
which we ourselves have provided.” The accuracy of the above 
observations so far as they related to the dependence of the Presi- 
dency Banks upon the Government funds, was at once challenge^ 
by the Banks, and wo have thought it desirable to examine with 
reference to the present question of safeguards not only the extent 
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to which the Banks are in the present conditions dependent on 
Government deposits, but also the extent to which their resources 
will be augmented and their responsibilities to m increased when 
they are entrusted with the whole of our Indian balance. 

The enclosed statement (enclosure 2) gives the average percent- 
age of Government’s dOposits in the Presidency Banks to their capital 
and reserve, to their total working capital {i. capital reserve and 
deposits) and to their cash balances during the last seven quinquennia. 

It will be seen that until the War the Presidency Banks were depen- 
dent to a steadily diminishing extent upon the Government funds left 
with them, but that during the War, as a result of the policy already 
referred to and regatding which more will be said hereafter, the 
precentage of Government deposits to the working capital and to 
cash was higher than at any time during the previous fifteen years. 
The diminishing extent to which the Presidency Banks have 
during the past thirty years depended upon their use of Govern- 
ment funds due to the great incieasc in their private deposits as 
shown by the figures in the statement (t3nclosure 3) giving the 
Baulks’ capital, reserve d 0 i)osits, and cash balances as on the 31st 
December for a number of years. It will be seen that the private 
deposits have grown from 8 and half croros in 1880 to 12 and three 
fourth crores in 1900, 32 and one-third crores in 1910 and 36 and 
half, 40, 38 and half, 44 and throe-fourth, 67 and throe-fourth, and 
51 and half crores in the six years 1913 to 191s, respectively, and 
that the Government deposits have not increased in anything like 
the same degree. 

The proportion in which Government funds have been placed 
with the Banks or retained in the reserve and other Treasuries 
is also relevant to the present question and caii be judged from 
the figures for the past eight years given in enclosure 4, the figures 
for each year being an average of the figures for the end of each 
month. It will be seen that from 1914-15 onwards we have left 
a much higher proportion of our total cash balances with the Banks, 
the amount locked up in the reserve treasuries being corresponding- 
ly smaller. This policy was deliberately adopted during the war, 
as much as in our own interests as in those of t he banks and of 
the money market hi general, and was rendered possible by the 
ii^teiate and friendly relations which have in recent years prevailed 
between the banks and ourselves. It would in any rase have 
been necessary for us to stand behind the Ibesidency Banks 
in the event of a serious run on these institutions arising from 
fancies or war alarms to which the Indian market was peculiarly 
susceptible, and it was at the same time ^ital to us to take 
such steps as were in our power to secure the money market against 

1 .33 
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the strain to which our war finance must have exposed it. While this 
policy of entrusting the Presidency Banks with a much larger share of 
our funds was thus primarily enforced on us by the war conditions, its 
success have been one of the principal financial lessons of the War, 
and has convinced us of the desirability and safety of making it a 
permanent feature of our relations with the banks. It has during 
the war kept the Indian money market in a state of compaiative 
ease and has removed to a considerable extent the previous large 
seasoned fluctuation in the Bank rates during the year. It has there- 
by led to the further result, which was one of the main objects 
which we had in view, namely that we have been enabled to finance 
our own war expenditure as well as very large disbursements on 
account of the same by means of treasury bills, supplemented by 
ways and means, advances from the Presidency Banks to an extent 
which previous to the war would have been regarded as inconceiva- 
ble. On 31st March, 1918, the amount of Treasury Bills outstanding 
was Forty three and half crores and on the same date in 1919 was 
Forty nine and one-fourth. 

In August, 1918, our advances from the Banks of Bengal and 
Bombay amounted to 17 crores. There can be no doubt, moreover, 
that the successes of the War Loans of 1917 and 1918 were facilita- 
ted by the ease of the money markets due in a large measure to the 
fact that the large sums which our borrowing operations took off 
those markets were not locked up in the reserve treasuries, but were 
kept with the Presidency Banks. 

The question naturally arises to what extent an amalgamated 
bank bearing the responsibility of making Government funds avail- 
able whenever required could have made use of the reserve treasury 
funds for ordinary banking purposes. The following figures show 
that the average amounts retained in that reserve treasuries during 
the busy seasons (November to April inclusive) of the past eight 
years was : 1911-12 lakhs 403, 1912-13 lakhs 1024, 1913-14 lakhs 
708, 1914-15 lakhs 338, 1915-16 lakhs 375, 1917-18 lakhs 308, 
1918-19 lakhs 196. It will be seen that during the busy seasons of 
1912-13 and 1913-14 large sums were retained in the Reserve 
Treasuries, and it can scarcely bo said that they were likely to be 
needed in the near future for Government requirements. As 
regards more recent years, however, it is clear that the amount 
of extra resources made available would have been comparatively 
small. On several occasions during 1918-19 there were treasury 
balances in fact under a crore. Now in the present conditions it 
would be difficult if not impracticable to empty the Reserve 
Treasuries completely, one reason being that it is always 
necessary to retain a certain balance to meet the currency trans- 
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fers granted to the public which involves a payment from 
the reserve Treasury into Currency at the issuing centre. So long 
as the Banks at the issuing and paying centres are separate institu- 
tions) the Reserve Treasuries are practically a necessity with an 
amalgamated bank. However, this would not be necessary as, 
although the notes would have to be paid into currency by the 
Bank at, say, Bombay, the currency would pay notes into the 
Bank at Calcutta, so that the Bank’s total cash balance would on 
the whole be unaffected. On the whole it, is probably safe to say 
that the abolition of the Reserve Treasuries would in normal times 
result in an appreciable accretion to the Bank’s resources. 

It by no means follows, however, that an amalgamated bank 
entrusted with the custody of Government funds would be able to 
use the whole of these freely for ordinary banking purposes. As 
regards the funds kept in those district treasuries where there is 
ftt present no branch of the bank, it is now the practice to limit 
these to the minima necessary to provide for near disbursements, 
and the new Bank would not bo able to count on any substantial 
usable surplus therefrom, and as regards the Reserve Treasuries 
themselves the demands on these are apt to be sudden and largo, 
and although they will doubtless be necessary to make at short 
notice ^payment into currency on account of some corresponding 
adjustments elsewhere, such as a withdrawal from the currency 
reserve in London, at the present time the reserve Treasuries act as a 
valuable buffer between sudden and unforeseen Government demands 
and the Presidency Banks. Each balances the other and although no 
doubt the former ultimately react on the latter, it is freciucntly 
the reserve Treasuries that receive the first shock. In one of the 
memoranda presented by Sir Lionel Arbahams to the Chamberlain 
Commission it was assumed that for Government purposes an emcr 

S jcy reserve of one and half crores would have to be maintained. 

perience can alone show how much of their resources the banks 
must keep in the form of additional cash if the reserve Treasuries 
be abolished. During the War the Controller of Currency has 
frequently been obliged to run things very fine in order not to 
withdraw cash from the Presidency Banks at a time when it would 
have been undesirable to tighten the money markets. There seems 
little doubt that with no reserve treasuries the bank will have to 
keep a somewhat higher proportion of cash to the liabilities than 
would otherwise be the case. Although his consideration will in 
practice be to some extent counter balanced by the pooling and 
consequent economy of the resources of the four parties. 

The foregoing examination of this portion of the amalgamation 
scheme will have given some Idea of the extent to which the ne>Y 
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Bank will bear a large aggregate responsibility in the matter of the 
custody of public funds than is the case with the Presidency banks 
as at present constituted. It remains to consider what further 
safeguards is it necessary to take from the new Bank, over and 
above those which are contained in the present Act, the general 
character of which wo do not propose to change. It has been 
shown that during the last few years if the Reserve Treasuries had 
not been in existence the amount of extra funds lying with the 
Banks would have been comparatively small owing to the fact that 
money was deliberately not allowed to accumulate in the Reserve 
Treasuries. We feel, however, that the circumstances of the last 
few years have been cxcei)tional. They were years of war when 
it was of vital importance to keep the money markets as easy as 
possible in order to facilitate the financing of our war disbursements 
when it would have been justifiable to take some risk, should a 
risk have been thought likely to follow therefrom, and when, more- 
over, there was undoubtedly a general feeling on the part of the 
Directors and executive authorities of the Banks that in war time 
patriotism demanded their working hand in hand with Government 
to the greatest ])ossiblo extent. We were thus enabled to keep 
intimate touch with the general policy which was being adopted by 
the banks and to assure ourselves that the exceptionally large 
balances which we were keeping with them were being used in the 
best interests of the country. With inevitable changes in the 
personnel a continuance of this personal touch cannot bo gurantoed. 
Furthermore with the definite abolition of the Reserve Treasuries, 
we shall loose the inherent power which we at present possess of 
withdrawing our deposits from the Banks in excess of the guaran- 
teed minimum at any time, which power has placed us in a 
very strong position to exercise an informal influence over their 
general policy. We are of o]u’nion, therefore, that it is desir- 
able for us to ha\e a representative, who would naturally be 
the Controller of Curroney, upon the Governing Body of the 
Bank whose function and duty it would bo to keep us in 
touch with all impoitaiit developments in the Bank’s general 
policy, and who wfcild i»osst'ss the statutory power (which we 
anticipate would rarely if ever re^piire to be exercised) of holding 
up action on any matter of high importance as affecting the interest 
of Governmenf or the safety of its balances pending our orders 
thereon. We should ordinarily be averse to a Government official 
being concerned in any way in ordinary banking transactions, and 
wo have no desire to repeat the former experiment when Govern- 
ment Directors were attached to the Boards of the Presidency Banks. 
The functions of the Central Board as defined in paragraphs 4 to 6 
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of the Directors* memorandum will, however, be of such a general 
nature as to obviate that objection. In the case of an ordinary 
private institution official representation on the managing body 
might well be regarded as of very doubtful expediency, owing to the 
fact that in the eyes of the public there would bo laid on Govern- 
ment, rightly or wrongly, the moral responsibility for its stability 
and good working, but in the case of the proposed Imperial Bank 
that responsibility cannot in practice possibly bo evaded. The mere 
fact that it will be entrusted with the whole of our funds will make 
its stability a matter for the State of the gravest concern and we 
do not see what useful purpose will be served by any attempt to 
obtain security by less direct methods or to avoid a frank recogni- 
tion of the interests involved. We understand that the banks 
themselves are of opinion that the presence of an experienced finan- 
cial officer of Government on the Central Board will conduce to 
smooth working and will moreover bo of considerable assistance 
to the bank by ensuring that the latter shall be kept fully and 
rapidly informed of Government requirements in the matter of 
funds and of the way in which Government’s financial policy will 
react upon its own. 

Branch Office in London 

We now turn to the question of the establishment of an office of 
the now bank in London, the proposals regarding which are set forth 
in paragraphs S and 9 of t lie bank’s memorandum and which is a 
feature of the .scheme to which they attach very great importance. 
We have already pointed out that the proposed amalgamation 
is a measure of consolidation which is not inconsistent with and 
would indeed be a necessary preparation for further development ; 
it serves no useful purpose therefore to consider whether any 
ptirticular feature of the amalgamation is or is not absolutely essential 
at the present stage ; if the feature in question is not open to 
active objection and if the Baiiks attach importance to it, there 
seems no reason for making difficulties about it. This we consider 
is the situation as regards the London office. It is common know- 
ledge that the Banks have long desired access to London and have 
consistently boon refused it. The grounds set forth in the memoran- 
dum for renewing the proposal have boon largely strengthened by the 
prospect of amalgamation, ^nd in our opinion so far at any rate as they 
relate to the business described in paragraph 8 they are irresistible. 
We feel confident that you will agree that in the case of a national 
institution like the Imperial Bank of India the denial of a London 
office which would be represented as dictated by excessi\e care for 
the interests of noivlndian concerns cannot be contemplated. 
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Bullion Busifieu 

We do not think that any comments from us are needed 
as regards the items of business mentioned in paragraph 8 of the 
memorandum other than those dealt with in clauses (7) and (9). 
As regards the bullion business mentioned in clause (7) we are satis- 
fied that the Banks have no desire to engage in such business as an 
exchange operation or in any way inconsistent with our general 
exchange and currency policy. What they have in mind is the buy- 
ing and selling of bullion in normal times for consumption in the 
Indian bazaars which, until the War, formed an important part of 
India's foreign trade. The business would be under your control 
and, subject as it would bo to the important qualifications mentioned 
in the memorandum, we can see no possible reason why the new 
bank should not be allowed to undertake it. 

Competition with Exchange Banks. 

As regards clause (9) of paragraph 8 of the memorandum, it 
will bo seen that the banks are willing to confine their exchange 
operations (other than those for their own constituents which are 
already permitted) to the rediscounting of Bills of Exchange, that is, 
in practice to dealings with* the Exchange Banks alone and would, 
therefore, not compete with the latter in their ordinary business 
with the public. The Presidency Banks have, in the past, strongly 
resented their exclusion from competition with the ordinary ex- 
change banks, and much might be said in favour of the view that 
such exclusion .is not justified. We think, nevertheless, that on 
the whole the banks are wise in their decision to abstain from 
making any request to this effect in view of the vested interests 
which they would antagonise and of the fact that they are in India 
the bankers of the Exchange Banks themselves who could not 
be expected to continue to retain their funds with and to disclose 
their position to a competition as restricted in the clause in question. 
The power to do this business would afford one means for the Bank 
to move its funds between India and London. We think, moreover, 
that in this respect the Bank would probably perform a useful fui^o* 
tion and might at times be of material assistance to the Exchan|e 
Banks in relieving them either in London or in India of surplus 
Bills which they might find it convenient to dispose of. 

Disposal of Surplus Balance 

The further developments touched on in paragraph 9 of the 
memorandum deal with matters of more importance to yourself and 
ourselves. As regards the disposal of your surplus balances, we 
think that the new bank would be content to be given the same 
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facilities as are already given to approved borrowers and in addition 
to be employed by you, as far as practicable, in lending these out. 
Experience alone will show how far you would find it possible to 
employ the bank in this direction consistently with your obligations 
to other parties. You may possibly, therefore, not wish to commit 
yourself in this matter beforehand though we trust you will be able 
to give a general assurance of your willingness to work the London 
Office of the bank as far as possible. As regards the conduct of 
your remittance business the bankas remarks admittedly have 
regard to possible future developments rather than to the produce 
which can be brought into force more or less at once. We are 
inclined to think that the use by the bank of its own resources in 
the business of rediscounting bills of exchange will in due course 
show the desirability of employing it in the transfer of public funds 
from India to London and me veraa^ but here again you will perhaps, 
prefer not to anticipate developments, the natural direction of which 
it would be difficult at this stage confidently to forecast. 

The Paper Currency 

The above remarks applied with still greater force to what is 
said in paragraph 11 of the memorandum regarding the eventual 
making over to the bank of the management of the paper currency 
at a time like the present, when the whole future of our currency 
policy is wrapped in uncertainty and is about to be the subject 
of consideration by a body of experts. It would manifestly 
bo impossible for the new Bank to contemplate the undertaking 
of this responsibility. When, however, a stable policy has been 
evolved and the cnrroncy conditions have settled down and 
when the management of the paper currency in India will 
consist of a more or less routine application of authoritatively 
established principles, then we think that the employment of 
the Bank as our agent in this matter might well be favourably 
considered. To more than this we obviously cannot commit our- 
selves at the present stage. Wo take this opportunity, however, 
of remaking that the suggestion made by the banks for the adoption 
of the system which we understand has proved so successful in the 
Pnited States of providing for an automatic expansion and contraC' 
tion of the currency, by basing the issue of new notes to some extent 
upon commercial bills, is one which, in our opinion, is worth com- 
mending to the consideration of the impending Currency Committee. 
Should it eventually be approved in principle, its adoption in 
practice will obviously be facilitated if the management of the 
currency is in the hands of tb^ institution, qualified by the ex- 
perience gained in its own business to exercise a proper discrimina- 
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tion in the selection of the mercantile bills against which new notes 
will be issued and on the maturity of which they will be retired. 

Financial Adjustments. 

We have very carefully considered what financial adjustment 
will be necessary between us and the Amalgamated Bank in view of 
the concession which it is proposed to confer upon it. Under the 
present agreements the Banks receive a certain lump and all pay- 
ments (Bengal Es. 43,600. Bombay Rs. 12,240 and Madras 
Rs. 12,000) for the conduct of Government business at their Head 
Offices, but receive no payments for such business done at their 
branches. They also receive remuneration at the rate of Rs. 2,000 
per crore of public debt for the management of the Public Debt 
Offices. In consultation with the authorities of the three Banks, 
we have closely examined the question as to the quid pio quo which 
should be given to us in the shape of a share in the profits or other- 
wise as a return for the use of the whole of our Indian balances. 
Since 1913 the divide nd c-ww-bonus of the Bank of Bengal has been 
increased from 14 to 17 per cent, and that of the Bank of Bombay 
from 13 to 19, no increase having boon made in that of the Bank of 
Madras. Owing to the geneial prosperity which India has enjoyed 
during the war and to the largo increase in the volume and circu- 
lation of money in the principal markets the profits of the Banks of 
Bengal and Bombay would doubtless have increased quite apart from 
their use of the Government funds entrusted to them. But wo 
think it highly probable that this gfowth in profits has also been 
stimulated by the large amounts which you have deliberately retain- 
ed with the Banks during the last few years. Wo have shown 
above, that while as compared with recent years the amount of extra 
resources obtained by the new bank will be comparatively small, as 
compared with the earlier years the amount will probably bo sub- 
sta^itial and if these extra funds were to be lent out to the high- 
est bidder there is no doubt that in the busy season wo should bo 
able to earn an appreciable amount of interest thereon. It might be 
argued, therefore, that there is every justification for the participa- 
tion by the State in the profits of the Bank as for example by the 
payment to , the former of interest upon the average amount of 
Government dei>osits above some specified sum or by a definite share 
in the profits alter a certain dividend has been realised. Thor are, 
however, certain important considerations which weigh in the 
opposite direction. In the first place, as pointed out in paragraph 
12 of the Banks’ naemorandum, the undertaking to adopt a pro* 
gressive policy in the matter of opening new branches will, there is 
little, doubt, for some time result in a loss to the Bank on their 
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working, Those centres of trade, at which a branch is likely to 
show a profit in the near future, have to a large extant already 
been exploited by the three bankb and as more branches 
are established a comparatively longer tima must elapse before the 
opening up of the localties concerned will result in a business 
profit to the branches of Ihe Bank established therein. If the 
banks were to remain separate institutions, and as at present 
constituted, it is highly improbable that in the interests of their 
shareholders they would be justified in opening more than a very 
few more branches. Secondly as we have already pointed out the 
possession of additional funds derived from the Government will 
entail additional responsibilities and it will necessary for the new 
Bank so to arrange its policy as to maintain itself in a position to 
meet sudden and unforeseen demands which at present fall mainly 
upon the Reserve Treasuries, Thirdly it will be observed that the 
banks have refrained from stipulating for any fixed minimum for 
the total amount of Goveinment’s balances and it follows that by 
this pooling of resources the Bank will at certain times be using 
its own private funds for Government purposes. 

For these reasons wo feel that it is quite impossible to attempt 
at this stage to balance the account however roughly, and that the 
only practical course will be as suggested in the memorandum for no 
financial adjustment to be made or claimed on either side during the 
first three years of the Bank’s working. At the end of that period 
it is probably that sufficient experience will have been gained to 
estimate how far the conduct of Government business has on the 
whole been profitable to the Bank and, should you approve this 
conclusion, wo propose to review this question again at that time. 
Wo would, however, exclude from the above arrangement the 
public debt work to be performed by the bank for Government. 
As pointed out in paragraph 13 of the memorandum the cost of 
this work to the bank is capable of a fairly exact estimation 
and we propose, therefore, to continue the present remuneration 
as provided for in the agreement with the Bank of Bengal, 
subject to revision at the end of the above-mentioned period of 
three years. 

In paragraph 16 above we have given our reasons for desiring 
to have an official representative on the Central Board of the Bank 
and we have, therefore, little to add to what is said in paras 4 to 
7 of the memorandum regarding the constitution of the Governing 
Body and its relations with the Local Boards. To a large extent 
the Banks^ proposals on this point are their own domestic concern 
and have only to add that they have been the result of considerable 
disCDssion and in our opinion are calculated to result in efficient 

34 
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working and in the avoidance of friction between the various local 
interests concerned. 

Proposed Increase of Capital. 

As regards the proposed increase of capital we understand that 
the Banks recognise that there are some advantages from the point 
of view of prestige of having no uncalled capital. They feel, how- 
ever, that the circumstances in which the new bank will be inaugu- 
rated outweigh this general consideration. There will, certainly 
for some time to come, bo no necessity to the employment for the 
750 lakhs of fresh capital power to issue which it ispioposed to take, 
and the banks prefer and wc agree with them to call up only so 
much as can profitably be employed at once leaving the Governing 
Body power similar to that possessed by the Directors under Section 
14 of the present Act to make further calls. As new branches are 
established it will be necessary from time to time to call up new 
capital and we think it desirable that the new act should contain a 
sufficient margin for this to be done without special reference to the 
shareholders on each occasion. 

The Modifications 

Finally we have to oHfer some remarks upon the modifications 
proposed by the Banks in paragraph 14 of their memorandum 
on the restrictions at present imposed upon their business. The 
original restrictions imposed by the Presidency Banks Act 1876, have 
subsequently been relaxed from time to time in one or two directions 
though their general character has not been substantially modified. 
Of the further modifications now proposed, Nos. (6), (8) and (9) 
are upon the proposals regarding the establishment of a London 
Office and need not bo further discussed here. As regards the 
remainder it is claimed by the Banks that these do not fundamen- 
tally change the character of the present restrictions and subject to 
certain qualifications we think that this is correct. Our views of 
the proposed modificatijns other than the three already mentioned 
are as follows. Items (1) and (2), we do not see any objection 
to the Bank being allowed to do business of the kind mentioned, 
wbicli is, we think, essentially similar in nature to the other kinds of 
business enumerated in Sec, 26 of the Act. Item (3), >ve understood 
that this item was inserted because one of the Presidency Banks 
felt some! doiibt as to how far the ways and means of advances given 
to us from time to time during the past two years were covered by 
the existing proviso. We shall examine this point further when 
the new legislation comos to be drafted, but as at present advised 
we are inclined to think that the expression Secretary of State for 
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India in Council covers the Indian Governments subordinate thereto. 
Item (4), If the new clause here proposed were intended to allow 
the new Bank to embark wholesale upon the business of making 
advances upon shares, we should be unable to endorse it, as we 
consider that the present inability of the Presidency Banks to tie 
up their resources in such business is a most valuable safeguard 
not only from the point of view of ourselves and of the other Banks 
and members of the general public who form the Presidency Banks’ 
regular constituents, but also as an indirect means of checking undue 
speculation in the principal share markets. We understand, however, 
that the banks themselves have no intention or wish to engage 
regularly in business of this description but they have pointed out to 
us that there have been occasions which may possildy secure when it 
would have been of public advantage if the banks had had this power 
in reserve and could have been in a position to give assistance to sound 
concerns which did not happen to possess sufficient securities of a kind 
upon which the Banks had power to make advances. Such a power, it 
is urged, would also be useful when for example the Bank had given 
advances on some authori.sed security such as cotton or jutes and 
when owing to fall in piices the margins had run off. In such cases 
it would be desirable that the Bank should have power to accept 
fully paid shares and debentures of companies rather than have 
to force the borrower to repay a sufficient amount of the loan to 
restore the margin. It is occassions such as these that the Banks 
have had in mind in suggesting the now clause in question ai d 
we adinil that a strictly limited power to advance < n shares would 
at times be useful and not open to objection. Nevertheless we 
consider it of very groat importance that there should be no sort of 
ground for sus\)icion in the public mind that the hank was being 
allowed by a sidewind to convert the present important restriction 
in this matter and no loophole whatever for any officer of the bank 
to use such a power to advance regularly on shares. We propose 
therefore when drafting the now logistation to restrict such advances 
to cases where the shares, dehontiiros, etc, are taken as collateral 
security. Item (5), the liquid assets here mentioned wo’dd ])o 
stocks of raw cotton or jute under process of manufacture, of stocks 
of coal held by a mill, etc. We think that the proposed clause is 
probably covered by item (2) and by sub-section (5) of the present 
section 36 and wo reserve this point for further consideration in 
drafting the new Act. Item (7), it would frequently bo of advantage 
in up-country districts where there is no Administrat'^r General or 
official trustee for the Bank to act as administrator or trustee of 
estates. This would be purely agency business clone on commissipn 
^nd would not, of course, represent a charge on the Banks' resources, 
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Item (10), here again we should deprecate any wholesale removal 
ol the present restriction which prohibits the banks from adviancing 
money on the security of immovable property and wo understand 
that this is not the intention. For the reasons which have already 
been given under item (4) we think that though such a power 
might be useful in certain cases, such security should only bo 
accepted as collateral. Item (11), we think that the present limit 
of Rs. 10,000 is too low and that it is desirable to make the present 
provision more elastic by the omission of any definite amount in the 
Act. If you approve of this we propose to impose a limit of Rs. 
one lakh in the bye-laws made with our approval. 

Consulting the Share^holders 

We now request your approval to our authorising the Directors 
of the three Banks to place the scheme before theii shareholders 
and, as soon as the latter’s consent has been obtained, to our under- 
taking the legislation necessary to give effect thereto. We propose 
that the new Banks Act should follow the general lines of and cover 
approximately the same ground as the Presidency Banks Act of 
ltS76, that is to say, it will inter aba define the constitution of 
the Bank, of its Governing Body, the Central Board and of the 
Local Boards subordinate thereto. It will, as at present, define 
the nature and limitations of the business which may bo undertaken 
by the Bank and will contain provisions v/ide enough to authorise 
the Bank to undertake such business in London as you may even- 
tually give it, together with any additional duties such as the 
management of the Paper Currency as may in due course bo 
entrused to it in India. We think it only fair to the Bank that 
the custody of our funds should be guaranteed to it for a reasonably 
long period such as ten years, and we propose to make statutory 
provision accordingly as well as for the presence of the oliicial 
representative on the Central Board during such period, the wliolo 
arrangement being subsequently termina))lo on a year’s notice 
from either side. The exact fiinctions and mutual relations of the 
Central and Local Boards will be dofined in statutory bye laws to 
which as at present our sanction will be requirefi, while the remain- 
ing matters arising out of the relations between the Bank and 
Government will be regulated by a formal agreement. 

We have tlio honour to he, 

Sir, 

Your roost obedient humble servants, 

(Sd.) Chelmsford, 6. R. Lowndes, C. Sankaran Nair, R. A. Maut, 
6. S. Barnes, W. H. Vincent, H. F. Howard. C.C. Monro, 
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Note 

The proposals outlined above eventually culminated in the 
passing in September 1920 of the Act 47 of 1920“An Act to consti- 
tute an Imperial Bank of India and for other purposes”. Under 
this Act (see pp. 234, 300) the three Presidency Banks will be 
merged in the Imperial Bank of India as from 27th January 1921, 
the capital of which is to be Hi 1,25, 00, 000 of which half will be 
paid up at once. 

The Bank will be controlled by a Central Board and will have 
Local Boards in Calcutta, Bombay, and Madras : it will also open 
an Office in London. The Bank will act as the solo Banker to and 
be custodian of the Treasury and cash balances of the Government 
of India and the various local Governments. 

The Bank has undertaken to open 100 new Branches within 
5 years. Government having the right to <leterraine the location of 
one in every four. 




The Public Services Commission 

Organisation and Recruitment 

Govt, of India lief^olution — December 1920 

* 

Organii^ation : — Ifc has been decided as recommended by the 
Public Services Commission to maintain the existing organisation 
of the civil services. The division into an Imperial Service and 
a Provincial Service based on the work for the performance of 
which the two services are recruited, and not on any artificial 
distinction. The evidence recorded by the Commission disclosed 
no desire for any change. In future tlio Imperial branch will be 
known as the Indian Civil Service and the Provincial branch will 
bear the name of the province in which its members are serving, 

Bengal Civil Service. 

The recruitment of military oOicers to fill civil ser\ ice posts in 
Burma will cease from the date of the \>rosent resolution. 

A revised list of superior appointments is annexed to the 
resolution. It has been approved by the Secretary of State, but 
it has been compiled primardy for the recruitment and does not 
purport to be final in any way. 

MeiJanh of Ju'rruifineni' — Becruitmont for the Indian Civil 
Service (including appoitments to posts ordinarily held by mem>)ers 
of the Indian Civil Service) will in future be etfected by the follow- 
ing methods' (1) An open competitive examination in London; 
( 2 ) a separate compotiti\o examination in India; (3) nomination 
in India; ( t) ])roinntion from the Provincial Civil Service; (5) 
a]>pointmont from the Bar. 

Opdu Co7ifpefitii'r K::rn)ti nation in London : — This Examination 
will be the main channel of entry to the Service, and will be open 
to all as heretofore, subject to the reservation that in future Indians 
s\iocossful in this examination will not be allotted to Burma nor 
hucoo.ssful Burmans to India. The e':act curriculum of future 
examination cani^ot at present be announced, as tlie details of 
the .syllabus are .'still under consideration. But the Secretary of 
Slate has boon in consultation with the civi Service Commission- 
ers and with the ITniversities in the United Kingdom with regard 
to the age of entry and the period of probati. n, and has arrived at 
the conclusion that it is in the best inter )sls of India that the 
age-limits for admission to the examinations shall be 21 to 23 
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(reckoned from 1st August in the year in which the examination k 
held), and that the period of probation shall be two years. Befo^ 
arriving at this decision, the Secretary af State in Council carefull| 
considered other possible alternatives, and in particular (a) the ptJ 
posal of the Eoyal Commission on the Public Services in India thjll 
the age-limits should be 17 to 19 on the 1st January, followed 
three years^ probation, (b) the proposal that the age-limits should be 
17 to 20 followed by two yearns probation. The reasons for and against 
the various alternatives are succinctly stated in the extract from 
the Eeport of the Civil Service Commissioners’ which is appended to 
this resolution. In deciding on the adoption of age-limits of 21-23, 
followed by two years’ probation, the Secretary of State in Council 
has been influenced by the facts (l) that it is the resolution which 
was favoured by the Government of India in referring the question 
for consideration in January 1919, and by a majority of the local 
Governments in reply to that reference, (2) that it is recommended 
by the Civil Service Commissioners who are his statutory advisers 
in such matters and (3) that the Universities in the United King- 
dom are practically unanimous in favour of it. Moreover, public 
opinion in India is decidedly against the adoption of the school- 
leaving age-limits, which would in practice exclude many Indians 
from the open competition in England and in favour of the higher 
limits, as was evident from the discussion in the Imperial Legisla- 
tive Council on the 21th September 1917, on a resolution depreca- 
ting acceptance of the Eoyal Commission’s proposal. The decisive 
consideration is the paramount necessity of securing for the Indian 
Civil Service Officers of the highest possflde quality. For this, it is 
necessary to obtain men who have completed their University 
education and have had, in addition, a thorough special training, 
such as a well-organised course of probation lasting for two years 
affords. The* details of the course of probation are now under 
consioeration by the Civil Service Comnnssioners, hut it has })een 
decided that Law and Jurisprudence shall foim an important part of 
the training. The study of Indian Languages (vernacular and 
classical), of Indian History and of Economics, with special reference 
to Indian conilitions, will also be included in the course. Details 
both of the probationary course and of the syllabus of the opin 
competition will be announced later when they have been finally 
settled. 

f'jeparate (Jompetiiive Examination in India : This has been 
accepted as the main source of Indian recruitment. The institution 
of such an examination is provided for by Section 97 of the Govern- 
ment of India Act. The conditions under which the examination 
will be held have not yet been deterniiued by the Secretary of State, 
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who is in consultation on this subject with the Civil Service Com- 
missioners. They will be announced later. But it has been decided 
that the age-limits will ordinarily bo 21 to 23 on the Ist August 
of the year in which competition is held as in the case of the London 
examination, The candidates thus selected (as well as any who 
may be nominated in India under paragraph 8 of this resolution) 
will be sent to the United Kingdom to join the candidates selected 
at the open competition in London in their two years^ course of 
probation. It has been decided, of the recruits selected in India 
for the Service (exclusive of those promoted from the Provincial 
Service, or directly appointed from the Bar) at least 67 per cent 
will be obtained through this examination. Nomination is provided 
for in Section 97 (b) of (8) of the Government of India Act in 
order to secure to some extent repre«^entaiion of the various provinces 
and communities in India. It will not of necessity take place every 
year, but only when the results of the competitive examination in 
India fail to give the representation required. The following proce- 
dure will be adopted: ^Yhen the number of vacancies to be filled in 
India in any year by direct recruitment {i, e, exclusive of promotions 
from the Provincial Service and appointments from the Bar) have 
been settled 07 per cent of these will bo aniiOuncod as open for 
competition. If the distribution of accesses in the examination 
turns out to bo such as will meet the loquircments of the various 
provinces and communities, resort to nomination will be unnecessary. 
The vacancies held in reserve will bo filled as far as possible by 
selection from among the candidates who sat for the competitive 
examination and attained certain qualifying standard. Failing this, 
they will be filled by nomination. Rules relating to nomination are 
being framed under Section 97 (6) of the Government of India Act 
and will be announced as early as possible. 

Promoiim from ihe ProvincrAl Smice : The Commission recom- 
mended some reduction in the number of listed posts, but the 
Government of India have decided not to reduce the chances of 
promotion open to officers of the Provincial Service, until they are 
in a position to appreciate more accurately than is possible at present 
the effect of the rules now framed regarding direct recruitment to 
the Indian Civil Service in India. It is probable, indeed, that in 
some provinces the number of such appointments will actually be 
increased. Officers promoted from the Provincial Civil Service to 
hold posts ordinarily held by members of the Indian Civil Service 
will in future have the same opportunities of promotion as those 
who have been directly recruited in regard to their status ns a m 
the regular members of the Indian Civil Service, The Government 
of India have decided to institute, or where they exist to retain, 
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Provincial Commissions on the lines recommended by the Public 
Services Commissiom in paragraph 3 of annexure of their Report, 
and to include in such Commissions not only all members of the 
Indian Civil Service however selected, but also promoted members 
of the Provincial Civil Service and members of the Bar appointed 
to hold superior appointments ordinarily held by members of the 
Indian Civil Service. The two latter classes of officers cannot be 
admitted to the Civil Service itself, but will, from the date of their 
appointment, take rank with Civil Service Officers and will be 
eligible with them on their merits for all posts on the Civil 
Service grade. 

Avimntments from the Bar : liOcal Governments already have 
power under the rules laid down in the Home Department Notifica- 
tion No 596, dated the 21st Juno, 1918, to appoint persons who 
are not members of the Provincial Service up to one-fourth 
of the total number of listed appointments. This power will 
be utilised by them as an experimental measure to appoint 
District Judges direct from the Bar. It is hoped ultimately 
to fill no less than 40 posts in this way, should qualified men bo 
available. Members of the Bar will, however, be appointed to posts 
in excess of 25 per cent of the total number of such appointment 
only as new posts are created and with due regard to the claims of 
existing members of the Civil Services. Thus the rights of these 
officers will be duly safeguarded as was expressly provided for by 
Section 36 (2) of the Government of India Act, 1919, At the same 
time, there will be no reduction in the number of posts open to men 
promoted from the Provincial Civil Service, Should the experiment 
prove a success, (and on this point the opinion of High Courts will 
be ascertained from time to time) the full number i.e, 40 will even- 
tually be made available for persons from the Bar, For the purposes 
of these appointments Vakils and Advocates of High Courts and 
Pleaders of Chief Courts will be eligible as well as Barristers 

Percentage of Indiam in the Service : After full consideration with 
the approval of the Secretary of State, the Government of India have 
decided to adopt the proportion suggested in paragraph 317 of the 
Joint Report of the Indian Constitutional Reforms. This proportion 
of 33 per cent, rising by one and half per cent annually for 10 years 
to a maximum of 48 per cent, will be taken as an all round figure to 
cover the total Indian recruitment from all sources, including promo- 
tion f*om the Provincial Service and appointments from the Bar. 
The number of Indians to be recruited in India by examination and 
nomination will be fixed each year after taking into account the 
number of Indians recruited in other ways, including the open com- 
petition in London. The direct recruitment of Indians for 1920 has 
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been already made under the rules issued under the Indian Civil 
Service (temporary provisions Act) and the candidates selected are 
already undergoing their probation in England, although the candi- 
dates under these rules were selected at the end of 1919. The cal- 
culation of the number to be appointed was based on the considera- 
tion of vacancies that had accumulated from 1916 to 1920 inclusive. 
These candidates were selected by nomination. It was intended that 
any further appointments to be made in India should, so far as possible, 
be effected by means of a competitive examination as explained in 
the paragraph above, but the Civil Service Commissioners wjio are 
engaged in working out the scheme for this examination have report- 
ed that it will not be possible to hold the examination in 1921 in 
time for candidates selected to commence their probation in England 
in Octobej, 1921. It has been decided, therefore, that the number 
of Indians required to be recruited for 1921, accordingly to the per- 
centages approved above, should be obtained by nomination as in 
1919. The rules required to effect this are under consideration and 
will be published as soon as possible. It is hoped that the scheme 
of examination in India will have been settled and the rules under 
Section 97 (6) referred to in paragraph 8 above approved in time to 
enable the first competition in India to be held in the cold weather 
of 1921-22, and the candidates selected to commence their probation 
in England in October, 1922. 

Training in India : — Subject to the general considerations 
mentioned below full discretion is left to Local Governments and 
Administrations in the matter of framing rules for departmental 
examinations and training. On arrival in India, officers should be 
trained under the supervision of a suitable district officer, who 
should not only have the special qualities required for training 
junior officers, but also the time to devote to this object. Much 
valuable assistance can often be given him in this matter by a 
senior assistant. For the first year too much court work should 
not be prescribed, and departmental examinations should be more 
practical. The test of proficiency in law should be more and more 
limited to an examination of a man^s ability, with the Act and 
Rules at his disposal, readily to find the law governing a particular 
case and to apply it intelligently. The test in the vernaculars 
should be stiffened and should be directed chiefly to ensuring that 
oflicers are able to converse in them with fluency and to read and 
write them with accuracy. 

Special Training of Officers for the Judicial Branch: — At any 
stage between five and eight years service as soon as they are so 
selected, they should undergo a period of training for 18 months 
in the posts of Munsiff and subordinate Judge or Additional 

34(a) 
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District Judge and thereafter, if the High Court so recommends, 
they may be granted study leave to the United Kingdom for the 
purpose of reading in Barristers Chambers and passing the Bar 
examinations under such rules as may from time to time be 
prescribed by the Government. Ordinarily, this leave will not 
be granted to any officer after the 12th year of service. 



Govt, of India Despatch on the 
Burma Reforms Scheme 

The following despatch to the Secretary of State relating 
to a new constitution for Burma was published : — 

No. 1-Generalf d ited Delhi, the iTdli March 1920, 

From — Ilia E::':ellenry the Viceroy and Goverum'-General of India 
in Council, 

To — 2'he livjht Honour able Edwin Montagu, Ilia Majealy's Secretary 
of State for India. 

We have the honour to lay before you our proposals for a new 
constitution for Burma. 

2, In paragraph 198 of the Joint Report the problem of 
Barmans political evolution was set aside for separate aiid future 
consideration. The authors of the report took the view that Burma 
was not India, that its problems were altogether different, and that 
it was imposiblo to say how far their proposals would be applicable to 
Burma till the Government and the people of that province had had 
an opportunity of considering them. On the publication of the 
Report the Lieutenant-Governor of Burma took steps, by* means of 
informal conferences, to ascertain the views held in Burma regarding 
the proposals of Ilis Excellency and the Secretary of State, and 
subsequently in a resolution, which forms an enclosure to this 
despatch, he published for discussion and criticism a tentative 
scheme of reforms. This resolution was issued in December 1918 
and in Juno of the following year, after consideration of the opinions 
which the scheme had elicited, the Lieutenant-Governor submitted 
to us his formal proposals for a new constitution. 

3. These proposals are fully set out in the local Government's 
letter of the 2nd June 1919, of which we attach a copy. They 
included a wide extension of local Self-Government, and the 
establishment of a Legislative Assembly in which the elected element 
would have a substantial majority. Elections to the Legislative 
Assembly were to be direct, except in the case of the rural repre- 
sentatives who were to be elected by the District Councils, The 
power of the Governor to ensure the passing of legislation considered 
to bo of essential importance was to be secured by providing that 

36 
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measures certificated by the Governor should become bw unless 
opposed by a maiority of two-thirds of the Assembly. The resolu- 
tions of the Assembly on the budget were to have the effect only of 
recommendations to tlie local Government, but it was contemplated 
that in practice the local Government would not disregard the 
clearly expressed wishes of the Legislature except Oii matters regard- 
ed as essential for the maintenance of peace and security. The most 
distinctive feature of the scheme, however, was the proposal for the 
creatijn of a system of Boards which we*e to exercise some of the 
powers now vested in the local Government. There were to be four 
such Boards, one for homo affairs, one for local self-government, one 
for development and one for revenue and finance Each Board was 
to bo presided over by a non-official President chosen, except perhaps 
in the case of Europeans, from the non-official members of the Legis- 
lative Assembly. The other members of the Boards were to consist 
of Heads of Departments and Secretaries to the local Government. 
The official members were to exorcise without reference to the Presi» 
dents the independent powers which they possess under the existing 
system, but in all matters, which lay beyond the powers appertaining 
to the head of the Department, no action was to bo taken without 
the cognizance and participation of the non-official President The 
decisions of the Board were to be in accordance with the opinion of 
the majority, but the non-official President was to be empowered to 
carry any case to the Lieutenant-Governor and to ask for bis per- 
mission to over rule the Board. It was recognized that the Boards 
contained no element of responsibilify to the legislature. It was 
urged, how6'‘ 3r, that the Assembly would bo able to express their 
disapproval of the administration of a President by an adverse vote, 
and that in this way a gradual advance towards responsible govern- 
ment would be secured. As regards its relations with India, separa- 
tion was declared to be the ultimate goal to which Burma should 
look forward and, partly as a fitting recognition of this fact and, 
partly with the object of retaining for the provincial legislature and 
administration the ablest of her people, it was proposed that Burma 
should not bo represented on the Indian Legislative Assembly. On 
the Council of State the Lieuteriarit-Goveruor asked for three seats, 
one of which was to bo held by an officer of the Burman Commiss^ion 
attached to the Government of India to advice on all matters affect- 
ing the interests of Burma. It was claimed for this scheme that it 
was a preliminary advance towards responsible self-government ; 
that it paved the way for further progress with the growth of experi- 
ence and capacity amongst the people ; and that it set the course of 
development of Burma and its people towards the realization of ^ 
separate national entity within tfie British Empire, 
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4. We recognized the great care and thought which had been 
expended on these proposals and, for reasons which w^e shall explain 
later, we took no objection to them on the ground that they differed 
profoundly from the scheme which has been adopted for the Indian 
provinces. Nevertheless there were features in them which wo felt 
unable to accept. ' We thought that the system of Boards would 
prove to be an unwieldy method of Government and further that it 
was open to the criticism that it made no real advance in the direC' 
tion of giving Burmaiis any power over the admimMration. The 
powers to be exercised by the Boards would be those which were 
delegated to them by the Head of the Government and the Head of 
the Government was to retain authority to withdraw any such 
powers from the Boards at his discretion. We doubted whether 
Burman opinion would be satisfied without a Governor in Council 
since any substitute would be regarded as of inferior dignity ; and 
we were inclined to favour the establishment of an Executive 
Council, both on this ground, and on the ground that it would give 
the Burmans some measure of administrative control at the outset 
and that it would pave the way towards a further advance by the 
conversion, when the time came, of the non official Councillors 
into Ministers. As regards the Legislature, we accepted the process 
of indirect election proposed in the case of the rural members as 
inevitable in the circumstances ; but we thought that the procedure 
for ensuring the passing of legislation considered to be essential by 
the Government should be the same as in the ca-o of the provincial 
legislative councils in India. Wo communicated these criticisms to 
the Lieutenant-Governor and asked for a further expression of his 
views. 

5. The further \iews of the Lieutenant-Governor were submit- 
ted in a letter, dated January 22, 1920, of which a copy is attached 
to this despatch. In the interval the Keport of the joint Committee 
had appeared and the IJcutonant-Governor reviewed his scheme in 
the light both of our criticisms and of the recommendations of the 
Committee. He considered that the dualist ic system adopted for 
the Indian provinces was quite inapplicable to political conditions 
in Burma, aiid he was also opposed to the establishment of an 
Executive Council. He urged that there were no persons who 
could be selected to fill the independent position of Ministers, and 
that even greater difficulty must attach to the selection of Executive 
Councillors to deal with both reserved and transferred subjects. 
He recognised, however, that the constitution of the Boards proposed 
iby him gave an appearance of the President being always confronted 
.with a majority of officials, and proposed accordingly, while 

retaining four Boards as an essential and convenient means of 
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administratioo, to reduce the membership of each Board to two, 
a non-official who would be the first Member of the Board and 
Would also be termed Minister, and an official who would be second 
Member of the Board. He recommended that the Head of the 
province should be empowered to appoint at the outset any persons, 
whether elected members of the Legislature or " not, but proposed 
that at least three of the subsequent appointments should be made 
from the elected members of the Assembly. He claimed for this 
modified system that it would employ and train in responsible 
posts a maximum number of non officials ; that it enabled a gradual 
transfer of power to bo carried out by means of further delegations; 
and that when conditions were ripe for this advance, it admitted 
of easy transformation into a constitution of Ministers or a consti- 
tution of Executive Councillors or a constitution which should 
include both Executive Councillors and Ministers. He adhered 
to his original proposal that since Burma was unable to provide 
a suitable number of representatives in the Legislative Assembly, 
it should bo excluded from this body and suggested an arrangement 
under which Indian legislation would be extended to Burma after 
consultation with the Government of Burma and the Burma 
Legislative Assembly. On the Council of State he again asked 
that Burma should be given three representatives of whom one 
sho tld represent Barman Commerce. Finally, he proposed that 
the title of the Viceroy should be altered to that of “Governor- 
Goneral of India and Burma.^’ 

(3. Wc recognise'^ that these proposals were an improvement 
on those originally put forward by the Lieutenant-Governor. 
We could not, however, admit that our objections had been 
fully mot more particularly in regard to the form of executive 
government suggested. The system of Boards still appeared 
to 118 to be open to the criticism that at bottom all real power 
was rootrained in the hands oi the Head of the Government. We 
were not convinced that the establishment of an Executive 
Council was impracticable and we ivere unable to accept the proposal 
that Burma should not be represented on the Indian Legislative 
Assembly. Wo felt, however, that it would be an advantage if the 
whole position could be discussed with the Lieutenant Governor and 
we therefore invited Sir Reginald Craddock to Delhi so that we 
might have an opportunity of personal consultation with him before 
formulating our final proposals. We have now had a full discussion 
with the Lieutenant-Governor and we are glad to be able to inform 
you that we have arriied at substantial agreement with him as 
regards the lines on which the new constitution of Burma should be 
framed, and that we are now able to lay before you a scheme which 
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in ^11 ita important features commends itself equally to the head of 
the province and to ourselves. 

7. We accept in the first place the proposals of the Lieutenant- 
Governor that the title of the Viceroy should bo altered to that of 
“Governor General of India and Burma,” Historically and geographi- 
cally Burma is only by accident a part of the Indian Empire and we 
think that this alteration of the title of the Viceroy will be an appro- 
priate means of recognizing its distinctive position. We are opposed, 
however, to taking any step which would prejudge the question of 
separation, and cannot therefore approve of the exclusion of Burma 
from the Indian Legislative Assembly, which measure would in our 
judgment be tantamount to recognizing that separation was inevita- 
ble at no distant date. Burma shares with India common system 
of taxation for central purposes and its exclusion from the Assembly 
which controls the allocation of the proceeds of taxation, could be 
justified only if it were treated as a temporary measure and as the 
prelude to early and complete separation. Burma is linked at pre- 
sent with India by many ties, foreign, military and commercial, 
which cannot be severed in the immediate future or till the condi- 
tions which make for union or separation are clearer than they are 
now. There is nothing in the present circumstances of Burma which 
necessitates an early decision and much which suggests the desira- 
bility of keeping an open mind in regard to a problem whose solution 
may depend so largely on future and unfo*seeable ( i^velopmeats. 
Wo may add that whilst the Lieutenant-Gover mr won d still prefer 
that Burma should not bo represented on the Legislat ve Assembly 
he does not now' press strongly for its exclusion. 

As regards the provincial constitutior, w'e are in full agree- 
ment ivith the Lieutenant-Governor as to the 'mpossibib’ty of imoos- 
ing on Burma a constitution cm the Indian mold. In mr judgment 
the facts sot out in the rosolution and tb letters of the 1 jcal 
Government place this conclusion beyond 'asonabh doubt. In 
political development Burma is at least a go icration tehind India. 
Broadly speaking, the people of Burma have had no electoral 
experience whatever. liOcal Self-Government hitherto been Jon- 
fined to a few* municipalities and little ad\ intage In s been taken 
of even the limited facilities thus atforde t ; while the Burma 
Legislative Council has never up to the ]>resent tin e included a 
single elected Burman. In other spheres of uational ife the kvck- 
wardnesa of the Burmans is no less marked. In conunerce an 1 in 
administration all the prominent positions .a'e filled »y Europeans 
and Indians. The total number of Burman graduates has not yet 
roachad 400 ; not a single Burman has pass- I the ex -minatioi for 
the Indian Civil JService ; whilst even at Lie Bar l urmans have 
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been easily out-distanced by their Indian competitors. To impose 
on such a people a system of government in which persons without 
requisite training or capacity would be called on to assume unaided 
the highest responsibilities would he an experiment too rash for 
statesmanship to contom plate. We must take the facts as they are ; 
we must build on such foundation as actually exists and there are 
at present no foundations on which the elaborate structure of the 
Indian system could be superimposed. The new constitution should 
be framed on as generous lines as possible and should admit of 
progressive liberalisation with the growth of experience and capacity 
amongst the people. But it is equally essential that in framing it, 
due account bo taken of the political immaturity of the people. 
We are anxious that the advance towards responsible government 
should be as rapid as we can make it, but nothing will be gained 
attempting to force the peace to an extent which ignores the 
governing conditions of the problem. India has had to pass through 
a long course of political training before it was found possible to 
confer on her the reforms which have now been embodied in the 
Government of India Act ; and though we hope and believe that in 
Burma this stage can be curtailed considerably, we do not think 
that it can be dispensed with entirely. We aim at giving the Bur- 
mans a control over the administration far larger than they have 
hitherto enjoyed, but before we can concede to them the same measure 
of responsible Government as we are about to confer on the Indian 
provinces, then? must be an intermediate period of preparation and 
trainiiig. This conclusion appears to us to he entirely consistent 
with the recommendation of the Joint Committee. The term 
‘analogous” emplo5^ed by the Committee is doubtless in itself 
susceptible of more than one interpretation ; but the Committee have 
explicitly reco^’nised the differences between India and Burma and 
we read it, theiefore, no as connoting identity or even close simi- 
larity, but, rather, as indicating that in their opinion the Burmans 
should receive \ constitution as liberal having regard to the relative 
politic il development of the province as that which has been 
granted to theh Indian fellow subjects. We are confident that 
the proposals vhich w*; shall now proceed to describe will ntisfy 
this cendition. 

9. We ccntemplat I first a wide extension of local self-govern- 
ment on the lin^s propos» d by the Lieutenant-Governor. Wo att^h 
importance to this part of our programme of reforms, nut jiB 
a means of con -erring untrol over local affairs, but also becau^^ it 
is on the local I odies that we must primarily rely for the develop- 
ment of admin.* strative capacity and electoral experience amongst 
the people. Ihe Muii.ciijal Act will now be extended to all urban 
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areas of any size and importance ; all municipal committees will be 
mainly elective and all almost entirely non official ; and all 

municipal officials will be appointed by the Committees them- 
selves. Such control as it will still bo necessary to retain 

will thus be exercised in future from without and not from 
within. In rural areas much of the powers in local affairs hitherto 
exercised by the Deputy Commissioner will be entrusted to Circle 
Boards and District Councils. Circle Boards will be constituted 
from members elected by groups of village tracts and the 

electorate will comprise all residents in each group who arc 

assessed to capitation tax or thathameda or income-tax or who have 
been exempted from such taxation on grounds other than poverty. 
The District Council will consist of representatives elected by the 
Circle Boards and membeis returned by each Municipal area in the 
district. It will supervise and be responsible for the working of 
the Circle Boaids, whose functions in the main will be those dele- 
gated to them by the Council ; and it will administer such local 
matters as vernacular education, sanitation, roads, etc. These 
measures will give Burma a system of local self goveriiment as 
extensive and as liberal as that of any province in India. 

10. The Burma Legislati\o Council was created in 1897. As 
first constituted, it consisted of 9 nominated members, 4 of whom 
were officials. In 1909 the membership of the Council was increased 
to 17 and in 1915 to 19. As late, however, as 191G the only 
elected members of the Council were two Europeans, and the sole 
representative ofitho indigenous races were two Burmans, one Karen 
ajid a »Shan Chief. Burma has thus never had a Council of the 
kind which was established in India by the MorJey-Minto Reforms. 
In substance its Legislative Council has conformed to the pre-1909 
type. It might therefore appear that the most natural line of 
advance would converl the existing Council into a Legislature 
in which the elected element would bo about as large as in the 
present Legislative Councils of Bombay and Bengal. We have 
considered, but have rejected, a suggestion to this effect. We 
think that Burma has deserved and should receive a Legislature 
in which the elected members wdll ha^e a substantial majority. 
Nothing less will satisfy the legitimate sentiment of the Burma 
people or provide that measure of popular control to which, despite 
their political immaturity, they can fairly lay claim. The proposals 
of the local Government fulfil this condition. They have been 
worked out with great care and we think they may be accepted as 
suitable and satisfactory. In their latest form they provide for a 
Council of 92 composed as follows : — 
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A. Elected Members. 


1. One district representative from every district that has a District 

Council ... ... ... ... ... 

2. Urban representatives ... ... ... ... 11» 

3 Two electtd membeis of the Burma Chamber of Commerce ... 2 

4. One elected member of the Rangoon Trades Association .. I 

5. One Tepresentativ(i of the Burma Educational 8yn<iicate, arul later 

of the University when established ... ... ... I 

6. (a) One elected m^ mber of the European community, a Euro[>can 

being defined as a person of Eurof>ean |iarentage on botii snles .. I 

fi. (b) On«‘ (4<‘oWl member of the Anglo-Indian community ... I 

Total elected membiO's ... ofi 


li. NounnateAl Memhcrb, 

7. (a) Twelve uon-otlicials Nominate<l by the loc.tl (lovernmi'nt for ruet'S 

or interests inadetiuat^ly lepresentcd by the elected members ... 12 

V. (b) One EurojK-an member to represent oru* brancli of comme rce not 

represented by the elect t d commercial nn'inbers ... ... I 

7. (c) Three mombiTS (one Burim'se, one ln<lian and one (diine8«>) to 
r(*picseiit branches oi comnao-ce in which the Burmese, Indian and 
Chinese communities nr(‘ spt'cially mterestid ... ... 3 

8 Two experts, ofiici.al or non-oflicial ... ..2 

h. Twelve Officials ... .. .. ... ... 12 

Total nominatetl memlH‘rs ... 30 

L\ Esi-officio inemher^. 

|?ix meniliers of exeeutive council ... ... ... ... 

CrUANi) Total 
or including tin* (lov<'rnoT 



The elected members will thus form 60 per cent, of the Council, 
a proportion not tar short of that prescribed by the Covernment 
of India Act for the Urovincial Legislative Councils. We recognize 
the objections to the election of the rural representatives by the 
District Councils. As you are aware, we have never favoured the 
method of indirect election and have opposed its application to the 
Indian Legislative Assembly and to the Council ot 8tuto. But in 
the case of Burma we see no alternative to its adoption. It is not 
possible, for the reasons explained in paragraph 24 of the local 
Government’s letter of January 22, to base the electoral rolls on the 
assessments of land revenue and on the other hand the thathamda 
or capitation-tax rolls, which are the only materials available for 
ho purpos^b would yield a rural electorate of about 2,000,000. 
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The largest rural electorate proposed for any Indian province does 
not include more than 1,300,000 voters in a population of 45,000,^ 
000. We could not recommend for a province which has as yet 
had no experience of elections even to a District Council, an 
electorate based on household suffrage ; nor has the province the 
administrative machinery which would be required for the conduct 
of election in which the average number of voters in each constitu- 
ency would be 64,0T)0. 

11. We propose that the control of the Legislature over 
legislation should be the same as that exercisable by the Indian 
provincial Legislative Councils. The power of the Government 
to ensure the passing of legislation regarded by it as essential 
should be secured by a provision on the lines of section 13 of the 
Government of India Act. Provision should also be made for 
optional and compulsory reservation of Bills as in section 12 of 
that Act. We consider, however, that the resolutions of the 
Council regarding the budget should have the effect only of 
recommendations to the local Government. We should not expect 
the Government to disregard, save for strong reasons, the clearly 
expressed wishes of the Council; but the function of giving or 
withholding the supplies necessary for the carrying on of Govern- 
ment is not one that can at the outset be entrusted to inexperienced 
hands and we think that for the present at any rate statutory 
control over the proceeds of taxation should not be conceded to 
the new Council. 

12. We pass now to the structure of the Executive Govern- 
ment. The system of Boards, even in the modified form proposed 
in the local Government’s letter of January 22, seemed to us open to 
two criticisms. In the Lst place, the position of the Presidents 
would still be merely that of Secretaries , to a local Government, 
entitled to refer matters to the head of the province, but not 
authorised to over rule the heads of departments with whom they 
were to be associated. Secondly, it fails to satisfy the demand for 
a Governor in Council for w^jeh Burman opinion would certainly, 
and, we think, rightly press. On the other hand we are anxious 
to retain what we regard as the valuable feature in the system, ru.,- 
the association with each non-official member of an official colleague. 
If there were men available amongst the Burmans capable of assum- 
ing unaided the duties of Executive Councillors, we should have had 
no hesitation in recommending the appointment of an Executive 
Council of the ordinary type and indeed in all probability of Minis- 
ters too. But there are in fact no such Burmans at present, nor are 
they likely to be forthcoming for a number of years yet ; and it is 
not possible therefore to set up an Executive Council in which the 

35(a) 
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non-offici^J members would be in sole charge of their departmea^^v 
The solution is to be found in the division of the Executive Council 
into departmental committees. Our proposal is that the Government 
of Burma should in future consist of a Governor and an Executive 
Council and that the Executive Council should be divided into com- 
mittees each of which would contain one official and one non-official 
member. The Lieutenant-Governor agrees that a Council of six 
members (which would absorb certain departmental offices such as 
those of the Development and Financial commissioners) would be 
adequate, and we propose therefore that the strength of the Council 
should be fixed at this number, and that there should be three com- 
mittees, one for home affairs and local self-Government, one for 
revenue and finance and one for development. As in the normal 
form of Council Government the Governor himself would administer 
certain subjects such as the Shan States, frontier and hill tracts and 
the army and marine. The members of each committee would have 
equal powers ; but the non -official member would be the senior 
member. In the event of any difference of opinion between 
the members of the committee either member would be 
entitled to refer the ({uestion in issue to the Governor 
but — and here our scheme differs radically from that ori- 
ginally proposed by the Lieutenant-Governor — he vould ako, if 
not willing to defer to the views of the Governor, have the right to 
demand that the matter should be taken in full Council. Decisions 
in Council would be those of the majority but the Governor would 
have the emergency power conferred by section 50 (2) of the 
Government of India Act. For the present at any rate we recom- 
mend that one non-official bo a European and that two should be 
Barmans. All members of the Council should be appointed by the 
Grown on the advice of the Governor and should receive the same 
pay which might suitably be fixed at Rs. 4,000 per mensem. 

13. In the selection of non-official members we would not 
restrict the field of choice to the elected members of the Legistature. 
It should be open to the Governor to recommend for appointment 
any suitable person, whether an elected member of the Legislature 
or not. But we would further lay down that an elected member 
of the Legislative Council should, if appointed to be member of the 
Executive Council, resign his elective seat on the Legislative Council. 
Parliament has already accepted our view that it is impossible to 
reconcile amenability to the Legislature with the position of a 
member of an Executive Council. The attempt to combine responsi- 
bilities so incompatible could only lead to that particular type of 
dead-lock which was the cardinal weakness of the scheme of the five 
Governors. A dualism would at once be established, but of a parti., 
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ciilarly unsatisfactory type, since the two elements in the Govern- 
ment would have no separate spheres of work and would be liable 
to come into conflict over the whole range of their duties. When 
a stage has been reached in the political development of Burma at 
which the non-official members of the Council can be relieved of their 
official ^colleagues, the way will He open for the appointment of full- 
blown ministers. Our scheme is designed only to meet the require- 
ments of the period of transition and training which still lies before 
us, and is consistent with whatever line of advance may be found to 
be the most promising. But it is none the less important, that the 
Government to be set up in Burma should not jprove unequal to the 
tasks which will confront it, and wo can conceive of nothing more 
likely to imperil its chances of success than a form of dualism which 
would reduce the Executive to impotence. 

14. This concludes our proposals for the new constitution. 
They differ in many respects, the importance of which we do not 
seek to minimise, from the scheme of reforms which has been appro- 
ved for India. But we hold that the differences are no greater 
than the dispj^rity in political conditions warrants. Relatively to 
these conditions the advance will be at least as great in the case 
of Burma as in that of the Indian provinces. Burma will secure at 
one stroke a wide extension of local self Government, a Legislature 
in which the elected element will have a substantial majority and 
the control of legislation, and an Executive Government in which 
the official element will have only a bare preponderance. We 
believe that these reforms will be recognized as adequate and indeed 
generous hy all moderate Barman opinion and wo trust that they 
will commend themselves to your judgment. 
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INDIAN NATIONAL CONGRESS. 

CALCUTTA 4th Sept 1920 

Chairman of the Reception Committee, Sister and Brother 
Delegates, Ladies and Gentlemen, — 

My first duty is to tender to you most cordial thanks for the 
high honour you have done mo in calling me to this ofFice, the 
highest in your gift and at a session which is perhaps the most 
momentous in the history of our movement. The honour is the 
greater because the Session is ])oing held at Calcutta, a place which 
has always been associated in my mind with the best and the truest 
ideals of Indian Nationalism. It was at Calcutta that the first 
important political movement of the last century was ushered into 
existence, and it was a Calcutta orator the greatest that the country 
has so far produced under British rule, who was the first standard- 
bearer of political agitation all over Northern India. It was at 
Calcutta that the ideals of the new Nationalism that has since then 
grown into a miy.hty tree, were first expounded and explained by 
one of the purest minded and the most intellectual of Bciigars gifted 
ao!is. 1 mean Sri Arabindo Ghosh. It was at Calcutta again that 
the grand old man of India, the revered and universally respected 
Badabhai Naroji, set the ideal of Swaraj before us in clear and 
unambiguous language, an ideal which has since guided ns in all our 
political endeavours. 
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A Great Struggle. 

It was with great reluctance that I made up my mind to accept 
the call of duty to which the All-liidia Congress Committee by its 
decision invited me. Our politics are no more of the old hum-drum 
kind, about which practically there was no, or if at all very little 
difference of opinion. We are no longer contented with resolutions, 
prayers and memorials. We have advanced beyond the Ist stage of 
very humble submission, have crossed the boundaries of respectful 
demand, and have entered into the arena of backing our demands by 
vigorous and compelling action of a peaceful kind. The country is 
at the present moment in the throes of a momentous struggle. The 
Anglo-Indian Press has designated it as revolutionary. There are 
many pupils to whom the word revolution is like a red rag to a hull. 

1 am not one of them. Words do not sear me. It is r.o use blinking 
the fact tliat we arc passing through a revolutionary period, nay, we 
are already in the grip of a mighty revolution, a comprehensive and 
all-covering one, religious, intellectual, educational, social, economic 
and political. We are b} instinct and liadition averse to revolutions, 
^rraditionally, wo are a slow going people ; but when we (h‘cido to 
move, we do move (luickly and by rapid strides. No living orgaiu'sm 
can altog(dher escape revolutions in the course of its existence. (3ur 
national history records many such. Rut the revolutionary struggle 
through which wo are now passing has been brought to our shores 
by ours rulers. It is they who completely changed without our 
consent and sometimes against our wishes, the whole structure of 
our social life ])y introducing revolutionary economic changes in the 
couniiy. Wo never asked for them, we never desired them ; hut 
primarily in their own interests and for their own benefit they 
introduced them. Along with these economic changes, they have 
partially, if not completely, changed our outlook on life by their 
sy.stem of education, by their newspapers, by their laws and by their 
court.s. Some of these changes vve w'ould very much like to undo, 
but whether vve or even they can do so now is at best problematic. 
Any way, the present political situation is a natural outcome of their 
own policy and is their handi-work. If then any one is to bo blamed 
for it (I for one do not blame any one), it is they themselves. Many 
of them would probably like to set the hands of the clock back 
})Ut it is no longer in their power nor is it in ours to do so. We are 
following a course which vve shall have to keep to, and whether wo 
wish it or not, vve are, I repeat, in the thick of a groat struggle, the 
end of which no one can foresee. The better mind of the country is 
opposed to the use of any kind of violence, whether of language or of 
deed, in bringing the struggle to a satisfactory close ; vve are doing 
our level best sinceiely and honestly to achieve our end by peaceful 
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means and with the sincerest desire to keep our connection with the 
ruling race on a basis of mutual friendship and reciprocal interest. 
But there are persons among the latter who are bent upon thwarting 
us, who professedly and openly claim theii right to rule us by the 
sword, and who maintain that they have a right to exploit us by all 
the means available to them by virtue of their military and intellec- 
tual power. We arc thus face to face with a groat struggle between 
the forces of democratic change, English and Indian, and reactionary 
militarism. In order to go through the struggle successfully, we will 
re(iuiro all the manliness and strength, all the wisdom and tact and 
all the determination and strength we are capable of putting forth. 
Above all what we need most is calmness and coolness of judgment, 
moderation in language and tirmness in action. 

Lok. Bal Gangadhar Tiiak. 

At such a lime and under such circumstances, tlic losh of a 
loader like the late lamented Lokmauya Bal (lai gadar Tiiak is a 
misfortune and a calamity, the magnitude of which it is dilhcult to 
encompass by words, dust when we had the greatest need of his 
unswwving loyalty and steadfast devotion to the cause of his co\uitry, 
his cool and calm judgment, his unfaltering ai d firm patriotism, 
an inscrutable providence has snatched him from \ . The uni\crsa] 
grief wdiich this sad event has c\okcd, and tlic iuii<(ue dcmoiistra 
tions wdiicli have followed Iiis death throughoiil tlie length and 
breadth of this vast sulncontineiit, have ))een a re\ elation both to his 
friends and foes. This extraordinary manifestation of popular feelinp 
is almost unparalleld in the history of India, All section ut llu* 
people, regardless of caste, creed and colour, legardlcss of swiai, 
religious and political divisions, regardless of economic distinctions 
have taken part in it. and have given roncliisixe pioof, if any was 
needed that ill ostinniting the worth of its leaders and its siuwaitls, 
the country know its mind and has no inclination of allowing its judg 
inent to bo a rector! liy the wdshes and opinioi s of the highest 
amongst the dignitaries of the estate. Here and there a few' mean 
attempts were made to insinuate that the deceased leader was anti 
Muslim, Init our Muslim fellow countrymen have been the mt^st 
forward and the most fervent in their expressions of their regard and 
love for him, 801110 members of the ruling class, too, haxe behaved 
with admirable judgment. Great as has been the loss of the country 
generally, the loss of the Indian National Congress is ex en greater. 
The Congress has by his death lost one of its few surviving founders, 
one who by his indomitable will and energy and his unique sacrifices 
and sutferings had contributed the most to the building-up of that 
Ufo of the country w'bioh finds its expression in the present aotixities 
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of this National movemont. lb will bo ono of the first items of 
business of this Session to put on record in befitting language our 
sense of the great and irreparable loss we have sulFerod by the death 
of Lokrnanya Tilak. 


National Problems. 

This Session of the Congress has been convened in accordance 
with an understanding arrived at between the leaders at the Amrit- 
sar Congress, for the purpose of considering the Hunter Committee 
Eoport and' the decision of the Government tliercupoii relating to the 
Punjab disturbances of tlie last year. Since the Amritsar (‘ongross 
finished its labours, another important (lucstion lias lieen added to 
our National prolilcms, which rcijuires a speedy and immediate 
consideration lioth in the interests of peace and goo<I government. 
The disappointment vvhicli lias been caused to our Muslim countrymen 
by the Turkish peace treaty and its etfects on the Kliilafat is keen 
and bitter. Lastly, there is the important (juestion of Peform 
Rules on which the success of the Reform^, sucli ns they are, so 
largely depends. The AlMndia Congress Committee, therefore, 
have added the Khilafat (piestion and also the rules and regulations 
under the Reforms Act, to the subject for which oi’iginnll} according 
to the understanding at the Amntsnr (’ongress tin's Session was to 
be convened. These, then, are tin' subjects which will lie before 
yjoix during this Session for consideration and decision. 

, Punjab Disorders. 

leaking (he Punjab disorders first, since we mot la^t at Ai. ritsar, 
the Congress Commi.-sioiK r.s appointed by tlic i ’un.iab (najuiry Sub- 
committee of the All-India Congress Clommiitcc ]ia\o issued their 
report. The Hunter Committee appointed by the Governnn'iit of 
India have also tinished their labours and publislied their report, 
and the Government of India and the British Cabinet have passed 
their orders on that report. The report of the Hunter Committoo 
is not unanimous. All the Indian mcmliors have dirfered from the 
majority on matters which in my judgment arc “ )>asio.’' Similarly, 
the Government of India also are not unanimous. The only Indian 
mend}cr of the Government of India (at the time) has accepted the 
conclusions of the minority and difieivd from the majority. The 
country has wdth one voice condemned the majority report as well 
as the decision of the Government thereupon. Wo, in this Congress 
are expected to focus the opinion of the country in* the matter and 
recommoiid such action as w^o think ought to be taken for the 
redress of the wrong that has boon done. 
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Sir M. C’Dwyer Principally Responsible. 

To arrive at a proper undorstanding of the position, one has to 
look into a whole lot of circumstances which preceded the agitation 
against the Itowlatt Act and to hear in mind that the person who 
is principally rosponsilile for the r’unjab Tragedy, the man whose 
general policy created the atmosphere which made it possible for a 
J)yor, a Bosworth »^’milh, an O’ Brien, a Doveton, a Frank Johnson 
and other smaller fry, to commit the unmentionable outrages of 
which they wore guilty, in the five days immediately preceding the 
introduction of Martial Lav.% and all through its continuance in the 
spring of 1919 in the Punjab, is Sir M. O’Dwyer. From the very 
moment he look charge of the Province he set before him an ideal 
of Government which was Prussian in conception, Prussian in aim and 
IVussian in exccniion. For six long years he occupied himself in 
working out his ideals and in carrying out his plans. Every item was 
carefully thought out. and with equal care entrusted to ngents who 
were most fitted and willing to achieve the end desired by the Head 
of the Govornment, If over there intervened an olistacle or a 
hindrance it was removed without the least pang of conscience, and 
without the slightest consideration of its morality or even legality, 
so much so that even the European members of the I. C. 8. who 
refused to endorse his opinions or to carry out his mandate had to 
retire into the ]»ack ground. 

Punjab administered on Military Lines. 

To tl'.e mishu tune of the Panjal^ocs, the Punjab happei/^ to bo 
]>ractio;dly a military Province on account of its nearness to the 
Frontier, and Ix'cause of there being so many military stations in the 
vicinity of the most inqwtant civil stations. The Punjab Commis- 
sion has, besides, always had on it.s personnel, a good many representa 
ti\e.s of the militai’y sta-vict'. The Punjab bureaucracy has thus been 
more or less always dominated by military ideals, and the civil 
administration of that Province has never been absolutely free from 
military inHuence. d'ho Civilians, living in or in the vicinity of 
military stations and passing about six months in the year in hill 
stations u lu've- the military predominate, are consciously or unconsci- 
ously attocted by tli(‘ opinions and views of their military fellow- 
othaors. No wcnaler then that in spite of the lavish praises bestow- 
ed on th(j Punjabecs ])y the Anglo-Indian administrators, and, in 
spite of the most extravagat solicitude shown by them in words for 
the prosperity of the Punjal), the bulk of the Panjabees arc the most 
ignorant, and the most abjectly situated of all the people of India. It 
is extremely painful, specially for a Punjabee to sa> that under and 
in consequeiico of British rule, the manly races of the Punjab should 
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have lost that independence of character and bearing for which they 
had a. name in Indian history prior to British rule. It will be no 
exaggeration to say that for military reasons the bureaucracy has 
kept the Martial races of the Punjab ignorant and in a condition of 
submissiveness bordering on abject ser^ility. The runja]>ee are 
reputed to have a splendid physique. The rural Punjab is the 
flower of British Indian army. Even urban Punjab has a population 
which is physically superior to the similarly placed people of other 
parts of India ; yet it is remarkable that whenever Plague and 
Influenza have attacked the province, the Punjabees have been the 
most willing to die in entirely disproportionate num])ers. Oijc may 
naturally ask, why ? The answer is because of the dense ignorance 
of the Punjab masses, because of the lack of ade(iuate medical staff, 
because of inadequate measures of sanitation, and last but not least, 
because of the lack of that political consciousness which makes men 
self-reliant and self-rcspooting. The exigencies of militarism have 
inspired the policy of keeping the Punjab peasantry illiterate as well 
as politically dumb, But for the strength of character shown by 
some of Sir Michel O^Dvvyer’s predecessors in the office of the 
Lieutenant-Governor particularly Sir C. Aitchison and Sir Dennis 
Pitz Patrick the Punjab would have }>cen in a still worse position. 

Advent of Sir M. C^Dwyer. 

The policy of militarism however reached its climax with the 
advent in the Province of Sir M. O’ Dwyer who had been absent 
from the Province for about 15 years, liaving originally served there 
in minor capacities, returned as the head of the Government with a 
determination to crush the spirit which had made 1907 and 1910 
possible. In 1913 when ho took charge of the Province the people 
had considerably changed from what they had been when he was 
last there. They were not so very sulmiissivc and there was a little 
l)olitical awakening also. I’o crush this political awakening was one 
of his principal aims. So uhen he returned he set before 
him as his ideal a Prussian system of administration. All through 
the period of his otiicc he was guided by that ideal. 

Changes against Sir M O’Dwyer. 

(i) I charge him with having deliberately inteiisilied the policy 
of ‘divide and rule’ hy keeping apart the Mahomodans from the 
Hindus and both from tlio Sikhs. 

(ii) I Charge him with having created fresh political divisions 
between the people of the Province by drawing purely artificial and 
mischievous distinctions between martial and educated classes and 
between the rural and urban interests and creating unhealthy rivalrj 
between them. 
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(iii) I charge him with having made illegal use of the process 
of law and of his authority for recruitment purposes, and for getting 
contributions for the War Loan and other war funds. 

(iv) I charge him with having condoned and in a way encourag- 
ed the most brutal and dialiolic deeds of those who were his tools in 
Kecniiting and War fiOan cami>aigns and with having failed to check 
bribery and corruption among the subordinate Police and Magistracy. 

(v) I charge him with having debased aiid misused the forms and 
processes of law for the purpose of crushing those who would not 
bond his knee to him and who showed the slightest independence of 
spirit and a desire for political advancement. 

(vi) I charge him with having deliberately deceived the Gov- 
ernment of India as to the necessity of Martial Law, and as to the 
necessity of trying eases of ordinary sedition under the process of 
that law. He was guilty of a clear falsehood at this stage u hen he 
suggested to the Go\ernment of India that the General Officer 
Commanding in the Punjab agreed with his views. 

(vii) I charge him with*ha\ing deliberately maniimlated the 
continuance of Martial Law for vindictive and puniti\e purposes 
when there was no rebellion and there was no likelihood of a 
recrudescence of disturbances in that Province. 

(^iii) I charge him with having been instrumental, by express 
or tacit consent and by encouragement, by word and deed, in the pro- 
mulgation of })ar]>arou8 orders and the inHiction of barbarous punish- 
ments and humiliations on the people of the Punjab. 

(ix) I cliargo him at least with lieing an accessory after the 
event of the dallianwala Bagh massacre. By his umpuilitied 
approval of the Jallianwala ma.ssacre he made himself responsible for 
all the outrages committed by the Martial Law administrators in 
'pursuance of his policy. 

(x) I charge him with having connived at perfectly illegal 
exactions from the people of the Punjab in the shape of puniti\c 
fines and penalties. 

(xi) I charge him with culpable neglect of duty in not going to 
Amritsar, first on the llth after the deplorable e\cnts of the 10th, 
and then on the 14th after the massacre at the Jallianwala B<igh. 

(xii) I charge him, lastly, with having extorted addresses from 
the people of the Punjab, on the eve of his departure by illegal and 
mean throats, one of them having been altered in a material 
l>articular when in the custody of his minions, and ha\ing made a 
dishonest use of them in his defence in England. 

These are serious chaiges, and I bring them with all the weight 
of the oflioe to which you have raised me with common consent of 
the covintvy. I challenge an enquiry and I declare )»cfove God and 
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man that my Province and my people will not 1)0 satisfied until such 
an enquiry has been made. 

Evidence in support of Charges. 

I will now proceed to refer briefly to the evidence in support 
of these charges, and for that purpose we have to go so far back as 
the beginning of his legime. As soon as he took charge of his office 
he was evidently told that the prestige of the Government in the 
Province had gone low, and had suffered by the policy of weakness 
and softness followed by his predecessors. »So ho made up his mind 
to destroy what he considered to be the root cause of Ihe evil, viz 
the influence of the new ideas of independence, and advancement that 
had taken partial hold on the minds of the people by the spread of 
education and by other causes and initiated a new policy of V.o 
damned nonsense,’ of teaching the Indians to keep their proper 
places and of letting the educated community realise that he was 
the Government, that his order was law, and that his wish was 
supreme. The first thing he did was to place his personality on a 
much higher and sacred plane than had been attempted by any of 
his predecessors. He ttarted holding Darbars, and expecting Na/ars 
even on occasions on which no Nazars had been ]n*esentod before 
his time. For example, it was customary for the y)i‘cmier Municipality 
of the Province to present an address of w^elcome to every now 
Lieutenant-Governor on his taking charge of the Province. It was 
customary for the members of the Municipality to be presented to 
the Lieutenant-Governor on these occassions, who shook hands 
with them, and, if possible, spoke a kind word fo each. Even the 
Prince of Wales, the present King, shook hands with them on his 
visit. No Nazars were over presented to the Lieutenant Governor^ 
on these occassions, but when the Municipal Committee of Lahore, 
of which I was a member of that time, communicated to Sir Sir M. 
O’Dwyer their desire of prc.senting an address of welcome, the 
procedure ordered was different, fie ordered a public I)ar])ar for 
the purpose and managed to send word to the members of the 
Municipal Committee that they would be expected to present 
Nazars. I with two or throe of my colleagues decided to convey to 
the authorities that wo would rather absent ourselves than submit to 
this innovation. The Nazars thus had to be dispensed with, and wo 
attended the function. There for the first and the last time in my 
life I was face to face with SirM. O’Dwyer, who sat on the dais 
like a dehumanised stone statue devoid of any human sentiments or 
feellings. The address was read to him by the Deputy Commissioner- 
President of the Municipal Committee. It was a colourless address. 
So the reply was colourless too. Finally, the members wove presen- 
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ted to him one by one from the floor and I am not sure whotltev any 
of them received the courtesy of even a nod. 

First Utterance : Self-Government an abstract speculation. 

The Province was at that time perfectly tranquil except tliat 
there was as usual some violent crime in the Frontier Districts. No 
political activities of any kind were in evidence. Vet Sir M. 
O^Dwyer thought it necessary as early as August 1913 (he took 
charge on the 26th of May) to make the following oliservation in one 
of his earliest public utterances in the province : — 

“During the short time 1 have held charge of this Province, 

I have received many excellent and well-meant .suggestions as to how 
I should carry on the administration, what I should do to meet the 
aspirations of the people, to further the movement towanl.s Self- 
Government, towards the separation of executive and judicial func- 
tions, and in regard to other matters of State policy. Abstract 
speculations of this nature have their interest and value, though they 
would gain in value, if in addition to enforcing the duties of adminis- 
tration, some stress were laid on the elementary duties of the people 
as citizens and subjects. I should have welcomed and I .shall vvel« 
come any practical suggestion as to how Government can di.^charge 
more etficiontly its primary obligation to secure life and i»roporty, 
and how the people can be aroinscd to a sense of their duty towaixD 
the community. All other question of policy are, in my opinion, 
subsidiary to these two and should stand over till the.se obligations 
are ade<iuately discharged. ” 

All questions of Self-Government, as well as tbo.se relating to 
the .separation of judicial from executive functions were “ a)>straet 
speculations'’ in his eyes and .subsidiary to the greater duty nt 
securing life and property. Keading his speech one would think that 
after 64 years of continuous Briti.sh rule, life and property were not 
secure in the Punjab in 1913, at the time of Ilis late Honour’s tiling 
charge of the office of the Lieutcnaiit-Govcrnor. 

Restrictions on the Liberty of the Press. 

In the same speech he also gave a warning to the Wu.iacular 
])rGsa vvliich was followed by imme<li.ate action under the Press Act, 
Securities were demanded from Jiewspapers. 'riiose already deposit- 
ed were forfeited in certain cases. Again in tlie very first speech he 
made as President of the Punjab I^egislative Council a month later, 
he emphasized thi.s policy by the following observation 

“ If. the action already taken did not have the desired etYeot, 
Government will deal with the offender.s as with any other indivi- 
duals that break the law by promoting disorder or disaffection, and 
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Avill employ all the means the law places at its disposal and of these 
the taking and forfeiting of the security are the least/’ 

lie was true to his word. During the six years of his adminis- 
tration he did all ho could to strangle the Press and to deprive it of 
the least vestige of independence although he added that “ mutual 
contidence and intimate association of the administration and the 
people had always keen a marked feature in this Province ’ - -words 
whirdi, in the light of events which have hap]>ened since, were only 
meant to conceal the real state of affairs. 

Banking Crisis. 

In Septem1)er of the same year came the Bankij g crisis, which 
l>enumhed and i)aralysed the industrial and commercial life of the 
Pro\iMC0, and affected a \ery large jinm])er of people, nmongst them 
many widow^s and orphans. The Banking crisis was brought about 
by an ludioly alliance of the otheials of the Punjab Government and 
some personal enemies of l.ala Harkishan Lai, the chief figure in the 
then industrial life ol* the Punjab. I was at that time on the 
Directorate of the Punjab .National Bank, the only Indian Bank that 
survived that crisis, and had by per.sonal knowledge, oj'portunities of 
o}»serviug bow frequently those Indians who had engineered the crisis, 
Wall "d upv)n a certain official representative of the Punjab Oovenn 
ment. The Punjab Government did practically nothing to relieve 
the sufferings that were caused ])y the crisis and, when the Punjab 
National Bank applied to the Government for an assurance of help 
in (‘ase of need, they sent a reply that largo sums of money had been 
idaeed at the disposal of the Bank of Bejigal to give relief when 
and where needed. The Punjab National Bank then applied to the 
Hank of Bengal for similar assurance, of Government Promissors 
notes as security wdiich they flatly declined to give. The impression 
that was left on our minds w^as that the bureaucracy was \ery hap}»y 
at the misfortune that had befallen the Province and that as far iis 
it lay in their power they would do nothing to relieve this distress. 
While relief was promptly and freely given to Kuropean establish- 
ments every Indian estahlishmont was allowed to go under for want 
of timely aid and presumably for “moral effect.” There was thus 
no help hut to conclude that it was intended to crush all the 
imlustrial and financial enterprise in the Province, with a view to 
remove any vestige of economic independence that had found 
expression. The Banking crisis made ua reali/.e, as perhaps wo had 
never ))ofore realised, the absolute helplessness to which we had been 
reduced by the present system of Government. We felt the 
situation keenly which had made it possible for the foreign 
capitalists to impose upon us not only their system but also 
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their terms aud their business, by the use of the very moneys that 
were lealized from us by the Government in the shape of revenues. 
When the Industrial Commission visited the Punjab, these and 
ptber facts were lelated to them by Lala Harkishau lial in his 
evidence and on some Commissioner reminding him ii he realized 
what he was saying, he replied by an emphatic ‘ yes.’ 

“ Excellence ” of the Punjab System. 

It was about this time that Sir M. O’Dwyer read us another 
sermon on the excellence and etHcicncy of the Ihipjab system of 
administration. In a speech delivered on the 13th of April 191 1 
with reference to a proposal that an Executive Council be establi.^hed 
in the Province, the Lieutenant-Governor took uiion himseli’ to 
rebuke those who were in favour of that proposal in the folloNving 
language : — 

‘‘ The proposal had come upon him rather as a surprise. The 
people of the Province had from the start bemj habituated 1o regaid 
the liieut : Governor a.s the sole head of and in the last degree 
responsible for the administration of the Pro\inee. The Provinee 
had progressed and prospered under that system in a manner which 
can stand comparison with any other pro\ince or prc.sidcncy, and 
that the matter could come within the range of i>ractical politics only 
if it could be shown that the present administration of the Pixuinee 
sutlers from certain defects, and that the addition of an executwe 
council would remove those defects 

On this theory no progress and fundamental change would eaer 
be possible except in cases of proved misgovernment. M\idcntly Sir 
M. O’Dwyer hafl never hoard the saying that no amount of good 
government can be a substitute for vSelf-C^vernment. But was tlicre 
much v)f good Government in this case, either ! Arc not the 
statements about the progress and prosperity of the ProNinct' 
absolutely unjustitiod in the light of the general illiteracy \uv\ ailing, 
and the high rate of mortality by Plague and other diseases ^ 

Delhi Conspiracy Trial.. 

At the same time he gave us an exhibition of his montaldy by 
another incident w'hich did not receive much publicity at the lime. 
In the early part of 1914, began the trial which subsequently became 
known as the Delhi Conspiracy Case. One of the accused in that 
case was the oldest sou of Lala Hans Kaj, who is universally 
respected and honoured in the Province for his self-sacrifice and 
for an unbroken record of 30 years of distinguished puldic 
service in the cainso of education and religious and social 
reiorm. Lala Hans Kaj never dabled in politics, but wdieu it was 
discovered that his son was one of the y»ccused in a case w hki^ 
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tvuiiUI involve a considerable expense for the purpose of defence, the 
people came readily to his help. Large sums of money were otforod 
to him for the defence of his son and also personal olfers of profos- 
sioiial service were made. He would not and did not accept the 
fornuM*, but accepted the latter from a few friends. 

Rebuke to the Hon’ble Lala Kanshi Ram. 

One of these friends was the Ilon’ble Lala Kanshi Kam, a 
distinguished Vakil, who undertook to lead the defence for his son. 
While engaged in his work at Delhi, L. Kanshi Kam had to absent 
himself from one of the meetings of the Punjab Legislative Council. 
Sir M. O’ Dwyer knew the reason of his absence, yet he called for an 
fjxplanation, and later on through the Secretary of the Legislative 
Council made him understand that he was displeased with L. Kanshi 
Kam. Nor was this the only case of its kind. 1 know from personal 
knowledge that, as a rule, the senior members of the Bar were from 
time to time made to niiderstand, that they would be incurring the 
displeasure of the Government by undertaking the defence of the 
])orsons accused of [political offences. One such case has been cited 
by the Congress Commissioners in their rei>ort on the Punjab 
disorders in which a leading member of the Punjab Bar is said to 
have returned a brief already taken during the Martial law trials on 
that very ground. In other cases leading members refused to accept 
briefs offered to them. 

H 8 recommendations to the Rowlatt Committee 

Five months later broke out the war which practically proved 
a God send to ►Sir M. O'Dwyer, the very thing after Iiis heart to put 
an end to all “damned nonsense’’ about i)eoples’ rights to self- 
'L^oveninient and freedom of the press etc, etc. This was an oppor- 
tunity to put into i>ractice to the fullest extent his Prussian theories 
of Government and Prussian methods of administration. Speaking 
of recommendation, the Kowlatt Committee say at page 151 of their 
report : — 

“The Jiieutenant-Govcrnor considered that it is most undesirable 
lit the 1 resent time to allow trials of any of these revolutionaries or 
other sedition mongers who have been or may ho arrested in the 
commission of crime or while endeavouring to stir up trouble, to l)e 
protracted by the ingenuity of Council, and drawn out to inordinate 
length l>y the committal and appeal procedure, which the criminal 
law provides. His Honour therefore submitted for approval a draft 
ordinance which provided subject to the sanctioh of the Local 
Government to its application in these cases (a) for the elimination 
of committal procedure in the case of oflfences of a political or quasi* 
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political nature ; (b) for tbo elimination of appeal in such cases (c) for 
the taking of security from persons of the class affected by a more 
rapid procedure than that prescribed by the ordinaiy law ; (d) for 
the })rompt punishment of village officers and the fining of villagers 
colluding ith and harbouring revolutionary criminals/’ 

Here then is the genesis of the Rowlatt Act about the nature of 
which he, later on, made an untrue statement by saying that it 
conferred on the Police no powers of arbitrary arrest, search 
or interference. 

Abuse of Power under Defence of India Act 

Again, it was he who was chiehy instrumental in having the Defence 
of India Act passed, in the form in which it exists till now. He 
wanted those |»owers more than any other Government or adminis- 
trator, and it cannot be said that he failed to make use of them to 
the fullest extent. How he abused bis powers under the Defence of 
India Act has been stated in the Congress Commissioiierfe’ report 
from which I take the following : — 

“He almsod the powers given to him by the Defence of India 
Act by prohibiting the entry into the Province of Messrs. Tilak 
and Pal. He interned hundreds of local men with little or no cause. 
He gagged the vernacular press, prevented the nationalist papers 
edited outside the Punjab from circulating in the Province, as for 
instance, “New India’’ the “Amritji Bazar Patrika,” find the 
“Independent.’’ He prohibited the circulation even of precensored 
vernacular papers, and brought about a state of things, whereby it 
l>ecame practically impossible for the people of the Province to have 
a free interchaiige of independent views or a free ventilation of their 
grievances in the public press, and then, having prevented free 
si)cech and free writing, allowed himself to think, and gave outsiders 
to understand that the people of the Punjab were the happiest 
under his rule. 

“Not only did he abuse emergency legislation for the purpose 
of throttling I'olitical aspirations, but he abused his position as a 
ruler by .summoning public men, using threats and gi\ing them 
waniings. L. Duni Cliand, who has an unbroken record of public 
service, had personal experience of this part of Sir Michael O’Dwycrs 
administration. This is what he says in bis statement given to 
us by him : — 

“As Secretary of the India Association 1 had to call public 
meotiugs, and after the issue of the notice I was called either by the 
Chief Secretary to Government or the Commissioner of Lahore to 
see him, and they always put such* o))stacles in my way of holdjjig 
public meetings that many persons in my place would have done any 
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thing but held public lueetiugs at Lahore.. The Chief Secretary and 
the Commissioner told me more than once, presumably on behalf !of 
Sir Michael O'Dwyer’s administration whom to in\ite and whom not 
to invite as speakers from outside the Province.” 

“Not only this but when some of the members of the Provincial 
Legislative Council attended the last Provincial Conference at 
Lahore, these gentlemen were called by the Chief Secretary, and 
were taken to task in such a way, that they could not have the 
courage to attend other public meetings in the Bradlangh ’Hall” 

“111 1917 nineteen members of the Imperial I^egislative Council 
signed their famous memorandum, setting forth their proposals for 
reforms. A meeting was held to approve of the scheme. Four of 
the signatories to the notice of the meeting were Punjab men. He 
sent for them and administered to them a severe rebuke for having 
dared to think for themselves and to sign the notice. Then followed 
the Congress-Leagisx scheme, and he tried his best to wean the 
Punjab from it, and lost no opportunity of belittling the effort to 
bring about a hearty union between Hindus and Mohamedans. He 
dared to confound the issue by comparing the Home Hide movement, 
led by Mrs. Besant and Mr. Tilak, whose goal >Yas attainment of 
>Self-Govornment within the Empire by constitutional and peaceful 
means, with the Ghadr revolutionists, whose goal was frankly to 
severe the British connection by violent means, and with the mad 
people of the South-West Punjab, ^v^ho desolated many a home by 
harbouring chimerical views of establishing an Islamic Kingdom 
through German aid. He put down the Ghadr movement in a 
merciless manner, and, we fear, not without intiicting injustice 
on hundreds of innocent men. Ho affected to consider the 
pillage of defenceless homes in the South-West Punjab in 1915 ))y 
treating the pillage, in the early stage as mere grain riots, ami 
took energetic measures only when his hands were absolutely 
forc'id and when he saw that these depredations were l^ecom- 
ing so serious that they might even jeopardihc the ^^olk of 
recruiting.” 


Exclusion of Nationalist Papers 

There arc two incidents referred to in these paragraphs which 
require a little amplification. One relates to the absolutely 
unwarranted arbitrariness with which he dealt with the press in 
ordering it not to publish proccediigs of a meotii'g that had been 
held in the .Bradlangh Hall to protest against the internment of 
Mrs. Besant. The absurdity of this order dawned on his mind only 
when the papers from the other Provinces arrived containing an 
account of the proceedings. The order was then withdrawn anti 
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ife became necessary for his purpose to exclude from tlio Frovince 
some of the foremost organs of nationalist opinion. 

Order against Messrs, pal and Tilak. 

As to the embargo on Messrs. Pal and Tilak he had to defend 
his position by comparing their propaganda with that of the S.-W. 
Pun.jab riots and the Ghadr party. In the course of a speech in the 
luocal Council he remarked : — 

“Such changes’ (as are involved in compliance with the 
demands of the Home Rulers) “would be as revolutionary in their 
character and 1 believe as subversive of the existing constitution as 
those which the Ghadr emissaries endeavoured to bring about. In- 
deed it is not without significance to find that the catch word of the 
thousands who participated in the dacoiiies of the South-West Punjab two 
years a^o and of m my of the men who fomented the Ghadr conspiracy 
on the Pacific Coast was Swaraj or Home Rule, and the hundreds 
of the emigrants who returned to the Punjab to spread rebellion 
in the provi/ice by fire and sword claimed that their object was to 
establish Homo* Rule’’ 

Two big lies (a) South-West riots. 

I have italicised certain words in this extract as they contain 
two statements which the Ijieutenant Governor must have known 
to bo false and which ho clelilieratoly injected into his speech, to 
discredit the movement for Home Rale, and to overawe the yicople 
of the Punjali by an absolutely unjustifia}>le comparison between 
the movoineiit for Homo Rule and the other two movements referred 
to in the lines italicised. The movement in the South-West Punjab 
which resulted in numerous outrages on defenceless Hindu homes 
was the direct outcome of the ignorance and inefficiency of the 
administration, of the impres.sioii created by them that Mohamedans 
wore the favoured of the Government against Hindus, and also of 
the dense ignovanoo in which the people of the Frovince were kept 
by the denial to them of the lienefits of education as well as 
opportunities for constitutional political propaganda. 

People who took part in the riols in the South-West of 
the Punjab probably had never heard of the Home Rule movement, 
and it has never been alleged that any of thorn used that phrase. 
It is a strong evidence of the inefficiency of Sir Michael O’Hwyers 
administration that he and his subordinates at first refused to treat 
them seriously and insisted on asenbing them to economic reasons 
hy calling them as mere grain riots, and this in face of the opinion 
of an experienced Police officer to the contrary. No less than 128 
crimes of violence were committed in the course of those disturb- 
ances, in the districts of Jhang, Multan and MuzaiTargarh, between 
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the 22nd o£ February and the 20th of March, but none of thee^ 
disturbances were ascribed to the Home Rule movement by Mr. 
John Coatman, the Police officer referred to above. In his opinion r 

‘‘The Mahomedana were able to })e persuaded that the British 
had left India and that they might fairly take act antage of the 
state of interregnum until the arrival of the Germans.^' “It is in 
these cases that we find the dacoits describing themselves as subjects 
of the German Emperor and declaring that the British Rule had^ 
ceased to exist in India. About two hundred men took part in 
this affair proclaiming themselves subjects of the Germarj Emperor, 
who they said, had given them permission to loot as they pleased/' 
“German men went about the neighbouring hamlets and villages 
informing the Mahomedaiis that the Germans were within few days' 
march from Jatoi and that they had received carte blanche from the 
German Emperor to loot and behave as they pleased. Many gangs assem 
bled, the large ones designating themselves ‘Black Germains, ‘Yellow 
Germans, ‘Red' Germans,* ‘Green Germans,' gang and the like/’ 

It is said in the Administration Report of the Punjab for 
1915-16 

“The dacoities and disorrler that occurred in the Jhang, 
Muzaffargarh and Multirn districts in February and March were 
unprecedented in the annals of the criminal administration of the 
Province/’ The acts of \iolenco included murder, Ux>t, rape, etc.” 

The facts that emerge out of this incident may be thus 
summarised, — (a) that iii spite of all his boasting about the efficiency 
of the Punjab administration, Sir Michael O’Dwyer and his 
associates in the work of administration were entirely out of touch 
with publie feeling in the South-West districts, (/;) that by their 
inefficiency and exaggerated self-sufficiency they allowed themselves 
to be taken by surprise, (c) that in spite of all resources of modern 
civilisation at their disposal, Wr>., a complete system of postal ami 
telegraphic communications and a complete net work of railways, 
they lot the most fearful outrages he committed on the lersons ami 
the property of the Hindus of the Ilaka for a |)eriod of almut a 
month, and then tried to conceal their inefficiency under a false 
]>retonce. (d) that even when the true significance of the disorders 
was made clear to them they never applied for the introduction ol 
Martial Iiaw, and never charged any of the accused with waging 
war against the King, oi conspiring to overthrow his Government. 
(e) Aocording to the administration Report the maximum sentences 
ranged from 5 to 7 years only, (in one place it is said from 5 to 
To years) and out of 4,000 arrested only 700 could be convicterh 

1 do not suggest that there was any occasion for mere drastic 
measures. Speaking for myself and in your name, I should liave as 
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stfongly condemned the introduction of Martial Law and tlic of 
theiw eases under martial law as I omphatically do in the case of 
the disturbances of last year. I only draw attention to this matter 
]»ecause it is useful to compare the attitude of the liioulenaut* 
Governor in relation to this affair, with what ho suhse<iuently did in 
1919, The reasons are obvious. This was a rising of the uneducated 
people who belonged to the rural classes and Sir Michael O’Dwyer 
had no bias against them. Besides he had yet the larger part of his 
term to run before him and was afraid of re\enge. Vet he liad the 
cheek to use this incident for the purpose of pre\enting leaders of 
the Home Rule movement from visiting i.ahore, Amritsar and other 
stich urban areas on the osteusilde ground that similar ontia^es may 
be encouraged by their propaganda. 

(b) Ghadr Contpiracy Case. 

Equally unscrupulous is the other comparison with the Ghadr 
movomont. In the course of the Ghadr conspiracy trial, iiu^neroiis 
extracts from the Ghadr newspaper of San Francisco were p\it on the 
record, which t)roved beyond a shadow of doubt that the Ghadr 
Loaders aspired and worked for complete independence invoKing 
separation of India from the British Empire and the establishment 
of a Republic ; that they preached open rebellion and open war 
against the British ; that they ridiculed and held up to contempt the 
Homo Rule movement and the loaders thereof. Yot in spite of all 
this, Sir Michael O’Dwyer did !iot hesitate to say that the Ghadr 
people had used the Homo Rule shibboleth for the purpose of a 
revolution. 

Coining to the conspiracy tr’al, it is not my intention to find 
fault with the attempt to praseoute and punish the principal offen- 
ders, as it is clear that the chief conspirators did come out to India 
with the express purpose of creating a bloody revolution. But even 
in the course of this trial we see a fairly good exhibition of^^Sir 
Michael O’Dwyer’s mind. It expressed itself in the method of 
investigation as well as in the course of the trial. In investigation the 
cvidoiiee was collected by a discredited Russian method of using 
a^enf provocateurs. In the trial persons wore involved against whom 
tlicro was practically no evidence. One of such pei-sons was Bhai 
Permanand, a Master of Arts of the Punjab UmVersitj, who had 
1)0011 for some lime a Professor of the Dayananda College. His ( hief 
offence was that he had written a History of India which was not to 
the liking of the officials. This good man was sentenced to death 
on the Hinisiest possible evidence by the two Kuropoan members of 
the Hpecial Tribunal, the 3rd ihember, who was an Indian, disagree-, 
ing alK)«t the sentence. The sentence was confirmed by SiP 
Michael O’Dwyer and cornmuted later to life imprisonment by Lord 
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Hardinge. In the first trial (there were three trials relating to the 
same oonspiracy) the special Tribunal sentenced 24 persons to death, 
U) of whom in the opinion of the Viceroy did not deserve it. Lord 
Hardinge took particular care to say in the course of his order that 
he coinnuito(l these sentences not in the exercise of his prerogative 
Imt because the evidence on the record did not justified the serden- 
ces. ^rhis was a clear censure both on the Tri burial and the Lion ten 
ant (lovernor. But Sir Michael 0’l)wyer swallowed it quietly. 

Speech in Imperial Council lor which he had to apologize. 

In December 19)6 was promulgated the historic Congress- 
Mvlslim liOaguc Scheme, demanding Self-Government on certain lines. 
What steps Sir Michael O’Dwyer took to prevent the ])eoplo of the 
Vunjab from associating themselves with this Scheme have already 
boon stated above in the words of the Congress Commissioners. But 
when Sir Michael O’Dvvyer was practically certain of having suppress-* 
cd the political movement in the Punjab by his Prussian methods 
there came the epoch-making pronouncement of Mr. Montagu, 
about the future (iovernment of India. This upset all his calcula- 
tiojis. He lost his balance of mind. In the course of a speech he was 
making op the motion of the Iton. Mr. Mahomed Shaft asking for 
the as.similation of the Legislative and administrative systems in the 
Punjab with those of the Province of Bihar and Orissa, ho created 
a most undesirable scene. First, he said that in the Punjab the 
coiqditions sot forth by Mill as indispensable for Self-Government were 
not likely to ho filled for many a long day, then be belauded the 
Punjab for its services in the war to the disparagement of other 
Provinces and finally hurled the following insult at the educated 
elasso.s : — 

“ In these days when we are in danger of being deafened liy 
political harangues and of being blinded by the shower of political 
ipariifestoes, it is well occasionally to return to mother earth to clear 
up our minds of shams and illusions, and to ask ourselves what will 
all this noise and talk do for the man on the soil, the man behind 
the plough, the man whoso life is a long drawn <iU 08 tion between a 
crop and a crop. 

it was for this speech that he was made to apologize. But a few 
(lays later, on the 30th of October, ho forgot all about his apology 
and in another speech made in the Punjab repeated the same sentr 
ments making a further mischievous statement about the claims of 
the martial classes to the special consideration of the Government 
as {xgaiust the educated classes. Notwithstanding the hypocritical 
solicitude which he professed '‘for the man on the soil, the man 
behind the plough and the man whoso life is a long drawn (|nestion 
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between a crop and a crop, ’Sve know how empty were his wordb. 
What is the evidence of his beneficence for these classes,— their right 
to die in extravagant numbers in plague and intlucnza which practi 
cally swept away whole villages, the utter inadefiuacy of meflical 
relief, the deplorable want of sanitation in villaves, their extreme 
backwardness in education, their helpless submission to the tortures 
and outrages which his myrmidons committed on them during the 
recruiting campaign and the progress of the War Loan, including many 
illegal prosecution that wore launched against them. The only tangible 
form which his solicitude for the martial classes took was the ]>iokjng 
out of a number of men from among bis creatures, for the grant oi 
tith^^Jagirs, rewards, grants of lands, etc. IIow these have helped 
the man on the soil and the man whose life is a long drawn battle 
between a crop and a crop is known only to Sir Michael O’Dwyer. In 
fact these rewards and grants furnish the gravemon of a serious 
charge against him, (a) of misusing public funds and p\d)lie 
lands, (b) of exalting those whom he had picked up for use against 
the educated classes of their countrymen so as to create a pcrnia 
neiit breach between the ditFerent classes of Ilis Majesty s 
subjects. Evidence of this wo find in the statements wbieh some of 
these proteges of Sir Michael 0’D>vyer gave regarding the reform 
Scheme wherein they decried the educated classes as “noisy agita 
tors,’’ a favourite expression of Sir Michael O'Dwycr himself so 
often repeated in his gubermxtorial utterances. The newly coined 
distinction between the rural and the urban classes is another gift of 
his to the Province. 

On page 14 of their Kei)or(, flic Congress (\)mmi>sionei s lia\e 
dioscribed his im^moramlum on the Pefonu Scheme and ba\c shown 
how insulting, provocati\c, unjust and untruthful luc Ins ^ilu]>cra- 
tions agains the educated classes and their Icadeiv. In a pivMuu.-^ 
speech he had called them “fools. ’ In tliis memorandum lie likms 
them to “ Orasslioj'pers " jiarticularly pouring his venom on the 
devoted heads of th(‘ leaders of the Homo Ibdo movmin'nl, Mrs. 
Pesant, Mr. Tilak, Mr. »Tiniiah, the lion. Pandit Madan M«diau 
Malaviya and the Kaji of Mahnuidabud by name. 

The most important parts of this memorandum, liowc\er, ;n‘(' ' — 

(a) ill wdiioh he deplores the revival of political agitation in t\w 
Punjab caused by the {Secretary of State’s pronouncement of the 17th 
August 1917. 

Says he : — “Here I may ciuLwoiir to explain the t urii'iis lael- 
that the Punjab deputations as a whole ha\e shown less hostdity 
to the Congress- League programme or the Home Hide movement than 
eimiliU’ bodies in other Provinces (another untrutln) 
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‘‘ Tlio events of 1907, the Delhi Conspiracy case in 191244, the 
Ghady movement in 1914“16, had shown the dangei*s of violent politi- 
cal agitation among the many disorderly elements in the Province, 
and the Punjab Government had even before the outbreak of the 
war taken strong measures to prevent its spread. The war and the 
necessity of excluding any influences that would interfere with recruit 
ing ma(le a continuance of that policy essential. Hence the orders 
passed a year ago to exclude Messrs. Tilak and Pal, who were about 
to undertake a Home Rule propaganda in the Province, and other 
similar measures. That action had the approval and support of the great 
mass of the people and ivl a few months ago poliiical agitation was at 
discount in the Province, Even the Secretary of State's Pronouncement in 
August 1917 caused little stir/^ (The italics are mine). 

“The proceedings of 8ci»tember last in the Simla Council, the 
release of Mrs. Besant, the attitude of the Government of India in 
the simultaneous examination and in other debates, were however 
interpi'eted to mean that the Government of India would not allow 
Local Government to itderfero with their ix)licy of conciliating the 
extremists. The small section of advanced politicians in the Puiyab, 
hitherto quiescent, were encouraged to assert themselves, and to 
come into line with other provinces. liOcal ]>ranches of the Congress 
sprang into life and renewed their activity, and the invitation to 
frame i»oliticaI programme for the Secretary of State’s visit furnished 
them with a raim detre. This was all natural and resonable.’’ 

The statement tluvt his action againt Messrs. Tilak and Pal had 
the approval an i support of the great mass of the people h of course 
wholly and demonstrably untrue. 

{b) Ilis machiavellian wish to use one religion or one political 
party against the other. 

8ays he ; — “If, however, the s>.stcin advocated in the report i.s 
adopted, there are advantages as well as risks in ha\iiig more than 
oijo Minister. The risk that they might overawe the Indian member 
of council i.s greater if there are two or three than if there is only 
one. On llie other hand, if there are more Ministers than one, it 
is unlikely that they will all belong to the .«^;une religion, or the 
Feline political party, and each would act as a counterpoise to his 
colleagues. The Lieiitenaut-Governor thinks on the whole that if 
political rather than financial considerations are to prevail tlie 
advantage is on the .side of plurality.'^ (The italics are again mine.) 

Political activities in the Punjab. 

But however much he disliked the pronouncement of 1917, it 
was the scheme eventually proi>outidcd liy Mr. Montagu and Lord 
Chelmsford which excited his utmost iudignatiou, What exaspem* 
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tad him most was the fact that in spite of all that ho bad done to 
crush ix)litical life in the Punjab the educited clashes still dared to 
raise their heads and carry on their agitation. They held public 
meetings at Lahore. They convened a Provincial Conference and 
passed resolutions. They attended in fairly large numbers the 
meetings of the congress at Bombay and Delhi, and lastly they in- 
vited the Congress to Amritsar. They decided to hold a Provincial 
Conference at Jullunder, elected Mr. Harkishan Lai to the office of 
President and also nominated him a member of the Congress 
Deputation that was going to England to press for changes in the 
Reform Scheme. The whole of Sir MichaeFs policy in April and May 
1919 was directed to prevent this from taking place and to make 
it impossible for the Puigab even in future to do such things. It was 
necessary for him to do so in order to prove that the statements he 
had made about the political unfitness of the people of the Punjab 
were true. The agitation against the Rowlatt Act gave the oppor- 
tunity, and as he was about to leave the Province for good, he 
wanted to make the l>est use of the short time before him. The first 
thing he did was to silence the leaders who had iinited the Congress 
to Amritsar. They were Dr. Kitchlew and Pandit Kotu Mai. Dr. 
8atyapal was closely associated with them. The following questions 
and answers extracted from the evidence of Mr. Miles Irving (the 
then Deputy Commissioner of Amritsar), support my contcjition : — 
Was there an all-India Congress down to be hold in 
Amritsar ! 

A. ^T‘s, Sir. 

(,). AVhon was that to come otf ! 

A. It was to come ufT about now, in ()clol>er or Xo\ ember. 

Q. And did that circumstance bring into prominence the 
Local Congress Committee ! 

A. Ves, Sir, it did. They were naturally busily engaged iu 
the organisation and it also was a circumstance uniting Mnhamadaiis 
and Hindus in politics. 

Q. As regards the Local Congress Commillce, ha<l it an 
Executive Committee ! 

A* All Executi\e Committee of six. 

Q, Any of thos<» six have been tried ! 

A. Two Nvoi’e jiUt on trial. 

Q. Who wore these two 1 

A. 1 am afraid I cannot remember now. 

Order against Dr. Satyapal. 

The first step was to silence Dr. Satyapal. Dn the 29th of 
March orders under the Defence of India Act were seized on him 
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from speaking in public. There was no disturbance of any kind on 
the 30th March. There was a meeting on the 2nd of April, in 
which, according to Mr. Miles Irving’s testimony, the principal 
speaker advised the people to abstain from acts of violence : — 

Q. What effect did that have on the community at Amritsar 5 

A. The effect, as it appeared to me, was manifested in a 
meeting on April the 2nd in which one Swami Satya Dev came 
down and advised against violence for the present, lie seemed, as 
the report reached me, to hold out a prospect in future when, as he 
said, people would go to iail in thousands, foreshadowing, as I 
understand, some form of concerted action under orders to paralyse 
Government. But his immediate advice to the people was to 
abstain from all acts of violence till that time. 

Dr. Kitchlew. 

On the 4th of April similar orders were served on Dr. Kitchlew 
and Pandit Kotu Mai. These orders emanated from the I’urdab 
Government, and they were implicitly obeyed. Wo have the state- 
ment of Mr. Miles Irving that between the 4th and the 9th April 
nothing happened which could be formed the basis of any action 
against them : — 

Q. I just want to know, so far as your knowledge goes, if you 
can inform this Committee as to whether ajjything specially 
objectionable was said or done between (ho 291h March and lOth 
April by Mr. Kitchlew to justify the order of deportation ? 

A. He practically ordered the hartal of the Gth. That is one 
thing. 

Q. And anything else ' 

A. I eannnot think of anything else. 

Q. And you are <iuitc certain that so far as the oncers go he 
did not intend to contravene them ? 

A. I had no case for taking action against liirn iji any way. 

Sir M. O’Dwyer responsible for deporting Drs. Kitchlew and Salyapal. 

Yet on the 10th of April Drs. Kitchlew and Satyapal wvro 
arrested for deportation under an order for which the. sole resp<ui- 
sibility rests on Sir Michael O’Dwyer as Mr. Miles Irving is positive 
that he had no hand in that order. He neitlier suggested nor 
recommended the deportation order. 

Q. You have already informed this Committee tliat you did not 
suggest or recommend the deportation of Drs. Satyapal and 
Kitchlew ? 

A. It was not my suggestion* 
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In fact on a previous occasion he had intervened in favour of 
Dr. Kitchlevv. The Minority of the Hunter Committee have remark- 
ed (pa^?e 113) that Mr. Kitchen, the Commissioner of Lahore anci 
Amritsar, said that there was no anti-British feeling before the 10th 
of April, and Mr. Miles Irving has expresed the same view. The 
Majority after discussion of the event that led to the passing of the 
deportation order (page 20 and 21)* also supports that conclusion. 
It will thus be seen that the order of deportation against Drs, 
Kitchlevv and Satyapal, for which Sir Michael O^Dwyer alone • was 
the real beginning and the root cause of all the trouble that ensued 
at Amritsar on the 10th, and in the rest of the Punjab after that. 
Sir Michael O’Dwyer is then the person who is responsible for all the 
bloodshed that occurred in the Punjab in the month of April. His 
action was both malicious and rash. It was malicious, because it 
emanated from the desire to punish Dr. Kitchlew for having invited 
the Congress to the Punjab and thereby prevent the session beings 
held there. It was rash, because he had apparently failed to keep 
himself in touch with the popular feeling in the Punjab and based his 
order on the expectation that the people would not resent it, as is 
evidenced by the general trend of Mr. Miles Irvings’ statements 
about this. 

Both the hartals, that of the 30th March and of the 6th April, 
had passed off peacoal)ly. If Sir Michael O’Dwyer had not deported 
Drs. Kitchlew ami Satyapal and had not passed the order he did 
against Mr. Gandhi, the country would have been saved all the 
misery and bloodshed that followed the passing of these orders. 
These orders wore entirely unjustified and unnecessary. The Local 
officers had not asked for them. No facts have been alleged to show 
that the situation in Punjab was in any way serious or more 
serious than anywhere else. The Chief Commissioner of Delhi, the 
Governors of Bombay and Bengal kept their heads cool and saved 
the situation. But Sir Michael O’Dwyer had promised the Hon'blo 
Raizada Bhagat Ram on the 7th to show that his fist force was 
superior to Gandhi’s soul force and it was necessary for him to do 
something dramatic to redeem his word. Ho asked for the intro- 
duction of Martial Law under an entirely false plea, “ open rebellion 
in pursuance of a pre-concerted organised conspiracy.’’ The theory 
of this organised conspiracy has completely broken down. The 
Hunter Committee have unanimously found against it (page 75 and 
76 of the report). They say : — 

“ We find no evidence in the material before us of any 
antecedent conspiracy, as the mainspring of disorders.” 

The Minority have gone further and said that there was no 
rebellion at all. Yet it was on this basis that original sanction for 
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the introduction of Martial Law was asked for and granted. It was 
on the same theory that the Lahore leaders were charged with being 
members of a conspiracy to wage war against the (Government, and 
when it was discovered that Ordinance No. 1 of 1919 with its 
limitations did not give sufficient power ‘to effectively attack and 
break up the organisation behind the disturbance and to deal 
properly with the local loaders \ a further application was made 
for extensive application of the Ordinance to any person charged with 
any offence committed on or after the 30bh March, and for authorising 
the Martial Law Commissioners to pass any sentence authorized by 
law. Most of the political leaders in the Punjab, including Lala 
Harkishan Lai who had never made any speech nor written any 
article, nor taken any active part in the agitation against the 
Eowlatt Act, were charged with being members of this preconceived 
conspiracy that was alleged to have existed before the 80th March 
and it was on that assumption that they were convicted and punish- 
ed. The Martial liaw Commissioners and the Tribunals took 
judicial notice of the existence of a state of rebellion and presumed 
the existence of a conspiracy. They refused to go into evidence as to 
whether there was a state of war in the Punjab. There was no 
evidence produced at the trials or even before the Hunter Committee 
six months after the trials, of the existence of this conspiracy, while 
numerous persons bad in the meantime been sentenced to death and 
to transportation for life for the offence of being members of this 
conspiracy and waging war against His Majesty the King. Ori page 
71, the Majority have held that “ on the evidence before us there 
is nothing to show that the outbreak in the Punjab was part of a pro 
arranged conspiracy to overthrow the British Government in India 
by force,” What does this signify except that Sir Michael O’Dwyer 
invented this theory, without any justification for a )»ona fide belief 
in its existence for the purpose of vindictive and malicious revenge 
on those who had defined his authority and his wishes 1 To gain 
this end most effectively he further proceeded to bar and prohibit all 
means of puWicity by closing the Province both to lawyers and to 
publicists of the highest reputations ai:d of the most indisputable 
integrity. He deceived the Government of India by suggesting tliat 
be was asking for the declaration of Martial Law with the con- 
currence of the General Officer Commanding and the Chief Justice 
of the High Court. The General Officer Comnianding has testified 
})ofore the Hunter Committee that he did nothing of the kind and 
the Chief Justice of the High Court is dead. Says the Minority 
Report of the Hunter Committee : — 

-It may l>e pointed out here that in the wireless of the 13th of 
4pril the Punjab Govornmoiit in suggesting the declaration of 
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Maartial Law said that they were doing so with concurrence of 
(General Officer Commauding and Chief Justice, High Court/' The 
(Tenerai Officer Commanding, General Beynon, was asked about this 
and the following is his evidence on this point : — ..u 

Q. That proclamation was signed by you on the IWth of ApriL 
Vou had been the highest military officer in this part of the world 
for some substantial time before that, and may 1 take it that you 
gave advice upon the question whether Martial Law was necessary 
before the question was referred to the Government of India at all ? 

A, It was mentioned to me, but I do not think that you can 
really say my advice was given. At all events I had nothing io do with the 
bringing in of Martial Law. (Italics are mine). 

8ix months after the event Sir Michael O’Dwyer and his Chief 
Secretary and other Punjab officers were asked to explain why the 
introduction of Martial Law was necessary and with what object was 
its introduction asked for. Mr. Kitchiri, the Commissioner in charge 
of Lahore, stated as follows : — 

Q. If there were no other considerations the civil authorities 
could soon after the 11th, that is, o>n the 12th, 13th or 141h, as tho 
case may be, have taken back control and carried on with such aid 
as might have been necessary from the military ? 

A, Yes, in individual places. 

Q. Ac ording to your statement in almost all )>lacos ^ 

A. Yes. 

Q. But your view is, that Martial Law was wanted not for the 
purpose of getting control Imt for the purpose of what yon describe 
as preventing the spread of infection ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. And that is your only justification for Martial I^aw being 
(loclared ? 

A* That was the immediate reason. 

Q. And also 1 take it the second important reason from your 
point of view to provide for the speedy disposal of the oases of 
persons who had already been arrested between the 10th and 13th I 

A. That is a reason which weiged with me, 1 have no reason to 
suppose that it weighed with any one else. 

Q. In your view those were the two main reasons for the decla- 
ration of Martial I^aw, preventing the spread of infection and finding 
some speedy method of (lis|>osiiig of the cases of persons already 
arrested ? 

A. Yes. 

In his written statement before the Hunter Committee, Sir 
Michael O’Dwyer has tried to invent all sorts of reasons which his 
imagio^ion helped him to and classified them under 9 heads.' 

4 
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Minority "Report hag analysed them in a masterly way and has come 
to the eonclnsion that none of them was tenable, pointing out the 
untmtlifu) nature of several statements of fact made hy the late 
Lieutenant-Governor, 

Neither the Majority of the Hunter Committee nor the Govern- 
ment of India have given any valid reason to controvert the find- 
ings of the minority. They have used the judgment of the Mar- 
tial Law tribunals in supporting their findings knowing full well that 
these tribunals had })ased their decisions on the statements in the 
Ordnance, The outstanding facts are . — 

(a) That in the Punjab nothing violent happened except after 
the deportation of Drs Kitchlew and Satyapal. 

(b) That on the 10th also, the first shot was fired by the authori- 
ties resulting in several casualties, the sight of which exasperated 
the mobs who in a frenzied state of mind committed several diaboli- 
cal deeds which have unreservedly been condemned and deplored by 
all sections of the community. 

(c) That as soon as the people got time to think they were 
sorry for their deeds. On the 11th and 12th the Civil authorities 
had no trouble in the city of Amritsar and proceeded to make 
arrests without any opposition or disturbance. 

(d) That on the afternoon of the 13th when Sir Michael 
O’Dwyor applied for Martial Law, the situation was well in hand, 
and there was no ground for the supercession of ordinary civil 
authority. 

(e) That the subsequent blaze in the Gujranwala District, the 
happenings at Lyallpur and Gujrat, were the result of the Jallianwala 
Bagh incident, as found by the Hon* ble Mian Mohamod Shafi. 

(f) That at no time vvas the situation so desperate as to call for 
the introduction of Martial Law. 

(g) That the stixtoment about attempts to tamper with the loyalty 
of the police and the soldiers hsve been disproved. 

(h) That the menace of the Afghan invasion had not yet develop- 
*ed, and 

(i) That Mai'tial law was only brought in for preventive or puni- 
tive purposes or for ‘teaching a lesson/ 

At this stage one might ask another (luestioii. If the situation 
was so serious why did not the Lieutenant-Governor make any attempt 
to find it out for himself ? The distance from Lahore to Amritsar 
being only 35 miles l>y road can be traversed in less than an hour. 

Continuance of Martial Law. 

As regards the continuance of Martial LaWy> even the M«yority 
iM^ve said that “ the wisdom of continuing Martial Law for the whole 
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length of time it remained effective in the Paiijal> is more open to 
objection than the original declaration/’ The minority after dealing 
with the subject ably and exhaustively has condemned it outright, 
I will not therefore discuss the matter at length. But I think ior 
facility of reference it will bo necessary for me to make one or two 
large extracts from this part of the Minority Keport. 

It has been freely admitted by responsible othcers of the Punjab 
Government, like Mr. Kitchin and Mr. Thompson, that Martial 
Law was introduced more for punitive and preventive purposes and 
for the punishment of offenders by summary procedure, than for the 
actual suppression of any rebellion. It was natural, therefore, that 
it should have been continued for a longer period than would other 
wise have been the case. 

Here again the personal responsibility of Sir M. Ol)wyer is 
unmistakable. Sir Michael C’Dwyer was under orders to go. Flis 
period of office had expired. The new Lieutenant-Governor hud 
come, and was in the ordinary course of events to have taken t)ver 
charge on the 26th April. But charge was not given to him ]>ecause 
it was Sir Michael's wish to complete the work of minings the Indian 
Leaders and taking his revenge on the educated classes and of 
devastating the province before he divested himself of power. He 
therefore, did everything possible to extend the period of Martial 
Law. Unfortunately the Government of India proved too weak and 
succumbed to his wishes. 

The glaring injustice of the tragedy cannot be easily comprehend, 
ed unless one keeps in mind, all the time, the ffagrant abuses of the 
Martial Law for \indictive and puiiiti\e purposes as was made clear 
by the barbarous orders promulgated during the administration of 
Martial Law and the iidiuman treatment meted out to, and the 
savage sentence inflicted on, all “offenders,” big or small, high or 
low, but mostly educated and respectable. 

We ha\c the statement of the Punjab (iovenimcnt that on the 
IGth April (Martial Law was declared at Amritsar and Lahore on the 
15th, at Giiiranwala on the 16th. at Gujrat ju’actically against the 
wishes of the di.sti*ict Officer on the 19th, and at Lyallypur on the 
2 1th) order began slowly to assert itself. No large town was hercatter 
seriously affected and the disorder wivs confined to isolated attacks 
on the communications and to outrages by the villagers. By .she 
I9th matters may be said to have returned to the normal in ■ tbo 
greater part of the province. There is no further record of open 
disorder. 

The members of the Hiuitcr Committee have carefully ('xa»niner{ 
the various communications that passed l>etween the Funjab Go\ ent- 
jnent and the Go\ernment of India on the subject and they say 
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The reason for continuing Martial Law after the disorders had 
ceased, are staled by the Punjab GovernmeiA thus • — 

The course of Martial Law administiation subseiiuent to that 
(termination of disorder) was really in nature a civil adininisti'ation 
of a summary type, of which the primary objects were to 
establish a morale which would aiford a guarantee against the 
recrudesceiice of disorder, to safeguard railway and telegraph com- 
munications agaijist further interruptions and to restore the i)osition 
of Government as the Guarantor of peace and good order which 
had beeii sacrificed between the Dth and 17th April.” 

“ In so so far as the object to be achieved was the establishmcjit 
of a proper morale and to restore the po.sition of the Government 
by v/hich we suppose is meant to restore the prestige of Government, 
do not think it affords a sutheient justification for su])jecting the 
whole population of large districts to Maitial Law administration 

“ Sir Michael O’Dvvyer’s reasons for continuing Martial Law, 
after disorders had ceased, are the same nine reasons which he gave 
for the initial introduction of Martial Law and we have sufficiently 
dealt with- them in a previous section. We may observe that some of 
these reasons, i)articularly to 6, had lost much of tlieir force by the 
experience of the period between the 10th and the 20th as none of 
the apprehensions underlying ihese reasons had materialised. 

Government of India’s Objections 

“The Government ot India were, it appears, urging upon the 
Puijjah Government that the continuance of Martial Law in any area 
must depend on the continuance of a state of rebellion in that area. 
'When in their tclegraiti of the 26th April, in urging the establish 
meni of Summary (hmrts for the minor offences, the Punjab Govern- 
ment said that unle.s.s that was done Martini Law might ui!nece.ssanly 
be protracted, liccanse the povv ers ot the Commissions depended on 
the existence of Martial JiUW and tbo.se Commissions should not be 
able to dispose of all the cases .speedily, the Government of India in 
their reply of the 20th April said as follow.s • 

“Government of India think terniiiiatiun of Martial Law in any 
area must depend entirely on contimuinco of a state ot rebellion in 
that area ; and the tact that cases are ]>ending lieforc Courts 
established under Regulation is not an adequate reason for suspen- 
sion of ordinary law.” 

“It appears from .Sir Michael 0*Gwyer\s evidence tliat the 
Government of India enquired on the *Jrd May if Martial i^aw could 
not then be withdrawn. The Punjab Government held on the 14th 
Miy, 1919, a Conference with the Military and Kailway authorities 
i^nd prepared a memorandum in reply. 
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A careful perusal of that niemoraridum is instructive. In our 
opinion the (piestion was discussed from an altogether wrong point 
of view. The real question to discuss was as put by the Govern- 
ment of India whether there was such a state of rebellion in the 
districts in ({Tiestion as to justify the continuance of Martial Law. 
Instead of that, the matter was considered from the point of view as 
to what th(; advantages were that were to be derived from the 
continuance of Martial l^aw. The memorandum after discussing the 
question from the military and railway points of view (we have 
already dealt with these points) says : — 

‘From the civil point of view it was considered that tlie following 
a<lvantages are being derived from the continuance of Martial 
Law : -(1) It has undoulitedly a steadying effect on the population 
not only within the Martial Law areas but also outside. (lO In 
liahore the fixing of prices is po]mlar with the masses. If Martial Law 
were discontinued this would have to 1)0 done by means of a Special 
Ordinance. (3) It is proposed to recover from the disturbed areas 
by means of a levy made under Martial. Law a suificient amount to 
cover certain incidental expenses which cannot ])e rccovciaul by 
claims under section 15A of the Police Act. Among the items which 
have been suggested a^e * — 

(i) The cost of military operations. 

(ii) The cost of extra defences which the disturbances have 

shown to be necessary e.g., at the Laliore Telegj*ai)h Office and the 
l)uwer station. * * * 

(iii) The cost of sending women and children out of the disturb- 
ed area and maintaining them i}j the Hills (order.s sanctioning. a levy 
for this puri)ose ha\e already been i.ssued in certain cases though as 
far as is known the lev y has not 3 et been made). The objection 
]>ased on the dcsiralhlity of recovering these sums of money from the 
disturbed area is, however, not insuperable as it would be possible 
to authorise their recovery under a Special Oj-dinance. 

(iv) It is considered desirable that in order to avoid deinon.s- 

tiations the trials of the principal oHfenders l)eiorc the Maitial Law 
Gominissions should be eomi)leted Ijefore Martial Law is discontinued. 
It is expected that all the most important eases will ))C decided liy 
the end of the month * * * -u- 

“ 111 the abov(‘ memorandum the Punjab Government i)ul 
forward an additional reason for continuing Martial l^aw which 
further emphasises their notion about this matter to which we have 
already referred, in paragraph 5 they support the continuance of 
Martial Law on tlie ground that it will enable them to exclude from 
the Province persons from outside Province who are likely to publish 
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inflammatory or misleading accounts of the events in the Punjab 
without having resort to the Deferce of India Act.’’ 

Government of India’s Second Attempt. 

Here is ju’esented in concentrated form the whole inentaliiy of 
Sir Michael O’Dwyer and the Punjab ofhcials working under him. 
They wanted to complete their work of destruction and in order to 
be able to do so without let or hindrance they wanted the preven- 
tion of publicity as well as the lawlessness of the Martial l^aw 
powers. But the Government of India was not yet eonvijieed. 
They made two more efforts to assert their authority ; but in the 
end capitulated. Says the Minority Report — 

“ The Government of India by their telegrams of the l8th and 
20th May intimated that Martial Law in Gujrat and Lyallpur ought 
to cease immediately. In the latter telegram they said they are 
also ‘‘strongly of opinion that the cessation of martial law should be 
expedited. Your particular attention is invited to the terms of 
the Regulation for the condition precedent to the continuance 
of Martial Law.” The Puniab Government in their memorandum 
of the 22nd May in referring to the above, say as follows* — 
“ In the last sentence of your telegrams . you draw attention 
the terms of the Regulatioti as to the conditions precedent to the 
continuance of Martial ]jaw. The suggestion is that it would b(‘. 
an exaggeration to describe the existing state of affairs as open 
revolution. The Lieutenant-Cjovernor recognises the eight of this 
criticism ; but in so far as it is a technical ol>jection to th(‘ continu- 
ance of Martial Law it can be ciu*ed by \)ublishing a notiiication 
containing a relereJice to the existence ot a stale ot warvitb 
Afghanistan which has supervened since the loth Ai)ril, when 
Martial Law was first declared.’ That a state of open rebellion no 
longer existed in the districts concerned was in the view of the kieute- 
nant-Go\ ernor only a techniinil objection. It was not realised that 
th*at was the fundamental condition on which the whole just ilieal ion 
for Martial law rested. The objeeion technical as it appeared to 
the Jieuteiiant-Governor, does not api>ear to have been cured in 
the manner suggested by him. It is ditlicult to hold that existence 
of the state of why w’ith Afghanistan could support the continnanee 
of Martial i-^aw' in the districts concerned if the stage of tin; 
alleged open rebellion had ceased long ago The Punjab Goveniment 
were apparently unwilling to discontinue Martial Law oaiiy oven in 
Gujrat and Tiy all pur. But the' Government of India by then* tele- 
gram of 30th May intimated that it sliould be abrogated from Gujrat 
at once and from Lyallpur “as soon as reports from that district 
indicate that this step can be taken. In fact the discontinuance of 
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Martial Law at Lyallpur was delayed as late as the 9th June, 
])rcRumably because the district officers were not in favour of such 
discontinuance. Certain correspondence between the Commissioner, 
Multan Division, and the Deputy Commissioner, Jjyallpuv, which 
was produced before us, shows that one of the objects for continuing 
Martial Law was to avoid trouble in getting in land revenue. The 
Commissioner in his letter dated the 23th May, 1919, says as 
follows • — “His Honour spoke to me about Martial Law in your 
district. It is now the only rural area in which Martial Law exists. 
It has been kept on only Ijecause of the scare that there might be 
trouble in getting in revenue. 1 told His Honour that I understand 
that your fears on this subject had been somewhat diminished 
during the last few days ; and that if an adequate military force is 
maintained in fjyallpur Martial law is not required in any place at 
liyallpur except the town, its vicinity and the Railways. If you 
have anything to say against this view, will you please write. direct 
to the Chief Secretary and send a copy to me.’’ 

V'cii will thus see w^hat an opportunity this Martial Law was 
for the runjal) ])urcaucracy to impose their will on the people of the 
Punjab, 

Martial Law Order. 

But the worst has yet to come. When you sit down and exa‘ 
mine the orders ]womulgated by the Martial Law administrators 
with the full cognisance and consent of the Civil authorities and 
apparently under the inspiration of Sir Michael O'Dwyer you lose 
your breath. 

Chapter \ of the Minority Report opens with the following 
o]>seiwati()ns • — 

“A careful consideration of the various Martial Law orders in the 
different districts leaves the impression that over and above secu- 
ring the maintenancoiof law and order they were designed and were 
used for punitive purposes ; they interfered considerably with the 
ordinary life of the people and caused much hardship and inconvenience. 
Such interference, so far as really necessary, cannot be objected to 
but in our view as stated hereafter some of them were not necessary. 
Although these orders were i.ssued by the Martial Law administra- 
tors in whom the power was legally vested, so far as the headciuarters 
were coiicorncd the civil authorities were in touch with the Martial Law 
administrators and in Lahore there were daily consultations between 
the Liexitenant Governor, the Chief Secretary and the Military autho- 
rities. Some of the Martial Law orders had the approval of the 
Civil authorities, and some were issued at their suggestions. Mr. 
Thompson says that, as a rule, on matters connected with the ordi- 
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nary life of the people, they wore consulted ' before orders were pre- 
mulgated.' Regarding these regulations, the Punjab Government in 
their case say : *'They involved no considerable interference with 
the ordinary life of the people ” and that the total effect was punitive 
and to some extent restrictive/’ They further admit: “the 
Curfew orders, the restrictions on travelling, the impressment of 
vehicles, the orders regarding roll-calls unquestionably involved much 
inconvenience to the people of Lahore. ” 

About the administration of Martial l^aw in Lahore the Minority 
say that it was administered ‘‘intensively.” The proper word in my 
judgment is “ barbarously. ” All this was done under the very nose 
of the Lieutenant-Governor and with his knowledge and api>arently 
with his consent. 

Ma'ority’s Condemnation of Martial Law Orders 

Even the Majority have felt constrained to condemn sonn^ of 
these orders in language which is rather strong when compared with 
the tenor of the rest of their Report •- 

“As regards the Martial Law orders and r?ases arising out of 
the breach thereof we think it unfortunate that, in se^eral important 
respects, Martial Law assumed as intensive a form as it did. It 
was not being administered in an enemy county, Imt in a country, 
where, on the restoration of normal conditions it was advisalde that 
Martial Law administration should leave behind as little feeling 
of bitterness and unfairness as possible. Some of the orders issued 
were injudicious. They served no good imrpose and were not, in 
our oi>inion, drawn with sufficient tact to prevent undue anno>ance 
to the civil population.” 

The Majority have selected certaiii orders such as the C'rawling 
Order of General Dyer, the Halaaming Order passed by G(*neral 
Campbell, orders passed against students by Colonel Johnson, 
flogging orders passed by him, and some of the fancy punishmentK 
invented by Captain Doveton for specific mention and mild con- 
demnation. The Minority have, as usual, gone more fully into the 
matter and pointed out a number of other orders which would seem 
to any one disposed to take even a n)oderate vein of the duties and 
functions of Government, to be entirely barbarous and uncalled for. 
They first examine the orders passed by Col. flohnson and take 
exception to the order requiring every Ward in the city to keep at 
least four representatives from 8 A. m. till i \ m, at the Water 
Works station to learn what orders, if any, were issued and convey 
such orders to the inhabitants of their Ward. Col. Johnson ruled 
that the onus of ascertaining the orders passed by him lay on the 
people through their representatives. This as they rightly point out, 
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necessitated the attendance of a considerable number of persons of 
some position from morning till evening every day during the period 
of the Martial Law administration involving considerable incon- 
venience, humiliation and neglect of their ordinary business. Then 
they point out the orders by which the Martial Law administration 
discriminated between Europeans and Indians with the express 
object of teaching the Indian population a lesson. 

“On the ir)th April, he (Col. Johnson) issued what is knovrn as 
the Curfew Order, prohibiting all persons other than Europeans 
in possession of special military permits from leaving their houses 
or being in the streets between the hours 20, and 05. This was 
.subsequently modified so as to make it api)licable after 9 then 

10 P.M., and ultimately on and after the 24th May, it was restricted 
to the hours of 12 and 2 a.m. He ordered the shops to be 

opened and business to be carried on, proceeded to fix in detail the 
prices of almost all commodities and issued orders for the prevention 
of adulteration of milk. He commandeered from Indians their motor 
cars and other vehicles, electric lights and fans and notified that 
misuse or waste of pipe water would be deemed a contravention of 
Martial Law. With regard to this impressment of motor cars etc., 
of Indians it appears that it was dictated by the desire to teach the 
population of Lahore a lesson. Though order No. Ill was in general 
terms asking for the delivery of all motors and vehicles of all descrip- 
tion Lieutenant-Colonel Johnson had issued exemption certificates to 
Europeans, no such exemption lieiiig made in the case of Indian 
residents. 

“He made it unlawful for tw'o persons to walk abreast and 
prohibited all meetings and gathering of more than 10 persons. 
His treatment of .students and the orders he passed about them and 
the manner in which the orders relating to the exhibition of Martial 
Law notices on buildings and' other places we will deal in detail 
later on. By order VIII, issued on the 16th April, Lieutenant- 
Colonel Johnson notified, “ All orders to be issued under Martial 
Law will bo handed to such owners of property as I may select and it 
will be the duty of such owners of property to exhibit and to keep 
exhibiting all such orders. The duty of protecting such orders will, 
therefore, devolve on the owners of the property and failure to erjsure 
the proper protection and continued exhibition of my orders will 
result in severe punishment.” 

He was proud of this order and called it one of the few brain- 
waves he had. As an illustration of how he enforced obedience of 
hia orders the Minprity mention the case of the Sanatan Dharam 
College. 


5 
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‘‘ It appears that a notice was stuck on the compound of the 
wall of the Sanatan Dharam College. It was subsequently torn by 
some body. Thereupon Col. Johnson ordered that every male 
person found in the precincts of the compound should be arrested. 
Sixty five students and all the Professors of that College were 
accordingly taken to the Fort which is three miles away and interned 
there for about 80 hours. They were then released after guarantees 
fioin the Principal that the defacing of notices would not happen, 
again. laeutenant-Colonel Johnson told us that he was waiting 
for an opportunity of doing so.’' 

They then mention the order for the roll-call of a thousand 
students four times a day, who were made to walk 10 miles in the 
heat of the day for many days. When examined about this, 
Lieutenant Colonel Johnson called the method adopted ‘ a physical 
exercise for able-bodied young men.’ It appears that in ordering the 
punishment of students he did not care whether the guilty were 
punished. What he wanted was that a certain percentage of them 
should be punished. This he did in order to teach them that there 
was penalty even for suspected sedition. 

Coming to orders passed by the Military Authorities in Amrit- 
sar the Minority observe that most of the Lahore orders were repeat- 
ed, with some diabolical additions like the Crawling Order and the 
order of hogging in the street in ^^hich Miss Sherwood had ])een 
attacked. Coming to other Districts they select one order from the 
Oujranwala District issued on the 32nd April requiring the inhalh- 
tants of Gujranwala, whenever they met any gazetted European 
Civil or Military Officer to show respect to him by alighting from 
any wheeled conveyance or animal that such inhabitants might ho 
riding and close any umbrellas that they might bo carrying and to 
salute the said officers. A similar order was extended to Lyallpur 
District on the 30th April and to Gujrat Distiict on the 2nd May. 
Eestrictions on travelling by railway were imposed as a punishment 
for “decreased respect towards Europeans.” The order about 
roll-call of students was made applicable to the Districts of Gujrat, 
Gujranwala and Lyallpur with the following notable addition in the 
Gujrat Area : — 

“If any boy is absent without any proper cause, his father 
would attend in his place.” 

These orders were enforced even in the case of infants of 4 to 5 
years. In one of these roll-calls at Wazirabad four small boys fainted 
from the heat and it was only then that the roll-call was abandoned. 
According to the evidence taken by the Congress Commissioners cases 
of this kind occurred in other districts also. 
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On the 19th May, that is, fully one month after order had been 
generally established throughout the Province, the following order 
was issued : — 

“ Whereas two students of over 14 years of age failed to salaam 
to me on the 16th instant, thereby contravening “Notice under 
Martial Law No. 7” and whereas it now transpires that they gave 
mo their wrong names and addresses, I hereby direct that all students 
of over 14 years of age of the (1) Municipal Board School, Lyallpur 
(2) Arya School, Lyallpur, (3) Sanatan Dharam School, Lyallpui*, (4) 
Government High School, Lyallpur, shall parade in front of my office 
in the Public Library at 03-00 (eight) hours daily until the two offen- 
ders are given up, or failing this until such time as I consider necess- 
ary. They will })e accompanied by a Schoolmaster from each School, 
and will march past a Union Jack which will be erected in front of 
my office, and salaam to it as they pass under the supervision of an 
officer appointed by me. ” 

This order remained in force for one week. Six boys were flog- 
ged at Kasur, because they happened to be the biggest ; and this was 
for no offence proved against them, but simply because a school-master 
represented that his boys had gone out of his hands and it was 
considered necessary to punish some. The officer who was responsilde 
for this order maintained stubbornly before the Committee that his 
order was reasonable. 

Orders were issued for reprisals against the property of pco}dc 
who were represented to have left Gujranwala, Wazirabad and 
Ilatizabad in order to avoid arrest. The property threatened includ- 
ed their own, their father^s or their nearest relations’. The Minority 
have given a few instances as to how these orders were carried out. 

“One Jamiat Singh Bugga who was a man of considerable position 
in Wazirabad and who was paying Rs. 2,000 as income-tax ajid 
had done considerable War work for which he had received official 
recognition, attended a meeting held on the 14th in comiection with 
the Hartal which took place the next day, but does not appear to have 
taken any part in the demonstiation. It is not known whether he 
left Wazirabad for some legitimate business or because of the fear 
of being arrested. It is not known whether orders for his arrest had 
already been issued at the time he left. Subsequently when the autho- 
rities went to his house and were informed by his son that he was 
not there, an order was passed by Lieutenant-Colonel O’Brien that 
the whole of his property be confiscated and after pronouncing this 
order two men were deputed to turn out the inmates of the house 
and take possession of the property, and several females and children 
were so turned out and the property was taken possession of. After 
a few days, Jamiat Singh surrendered himself on the 26th, and the 
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proi^erty released about the 4th of May on the application 
of his son.” 

“In another case, three brothers had absconded. Not only 
was their property confiscated but their father was arrested and his 
property also confiscated. This was at the town of Sheikhupura in 
the district of Gujranwala. 

“Another instance is that of Eala Earn who, it appears from Mr. 
Bosworth Smith’s evidence, was arrested because his son Monga had 
absconded. It appears that with regard to people who had left their 
places of residence and were wanted, orders were issued prohibiting 
any people connected with them from cutting the crops in their fields 
until! they returned. 

“In Kasur, a general order was issued on the 20th April to the 
following effect : — 

And further also all such residents who have left Kasur on or 
after the lOth April 1019, will return to Kasur within four-days from 
this date, failing, measures will be taken against their property.’ 
Captain Doveton told us that in connection with this order, six 
houses were visited and opened and in some cases clothes and 
vessels found inside were burnt and destroyed.” 

Mobile columns took hostages for good behaviour of villages and 
Lambardars were flogged and fined, for disinclination — to help and 
to give information. It appears that in one case mentioned in the 
Minority Eeport the officer who gave this order of Hogging and fine 
found out after the order had been carried out that the Lambardar 
concerned was innocent. 

At Wazirabad Es. 3,500 were collected from the inhabitants 
after the declaration of Martial Law for supplying the want of 
soldiers stationed there. Such were some of the orders issued by the 
Martial Law administrators with the knowledge and apparent consent 
of Sir Michael O’Dwyer and it was for the enforcement of those 
orders that Martial Law was continuefl iiispito of the protests of the 
Government of India to the contrary. The Government of India 
have disposed of all this with the following observation . 

“We are not prepared to say that all those orders were without 
justification but we consider that the administration of Martial 
Law in Lahore was in some resp3ct unduly severe and exceeded its 
legitimate limits, that is to say, the re<iuirement of the military 
situation and the maintenance of law and order. The Minority 
condemn the order imposing on property owners responsibility for the 
safety of Martial Law notices pasted on their houses. The Govern- 
ment of India .are not prepared to say that in the circumstances this 
order -Was improper. The Minority express their strong disapproval 
p£ the cpnfineuieut of the Professors and students of the Sanatau 
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Dharam College because certain Martial Law notices had been 
destroyed. The Government of India agree that this order exceeded 
the necessity of the case. The Minority further criticise and condemn 
the conduct of certain officers, notably Colonel O’Brien, Mr. Bos worth- 
smith, Mr. Jacob, for -various orders passed by them in the Administra- 
tion of Martial Law. The Government of India agree that in the 
instances cited the officers mentioned acted injudiciously and in some 
oases improperly. While the findings of the Minority report in 
regard to all these points are very cogent and in some cases fully 
justified, it must be remembered that officers charged with the 
Administration of Martial Law cannot be expected to act in abnor- 
mal conditions with that care and circumspection which are possible 
in normal times, nor can such a standard be rigorously applied for 
the subse(iuent examination of their actions in the calm atmosphere 
of safety after order has ]>een restored.” 

This last remark of the Government of India loses its force 
when we remember that all the three officers mentioned wore 
permanent members of the Puijjab Commission and had been 
employed in civil administration for years. 

fSir Michael O’ Dwyer’s conduct during the disorders and after- 
wards, was fully in consonance with the spirit which had characteri- 
sed his administration of the Punjab from 1913 to 1919. Con- 
sidering the daily consultations and frequent conferences that were 
being held at the Government House, during the 5 days immediately 
l)recediiig the declaration of Martial Law, and considering the 
fre(iuent communications by telephone, telegraph and special messen- 
gers, that were passing between the Lieutenant-Governor and the 
Chief Secretary on the one hand and the other Civil and Military 
Officers of the Government in Lahore and outside on the other, and 
considering Sir Michael O’ Dwyer’s approval of the action of General 
Dyer at the Jallianw.di Bagh, the Lieutenant-Go\ ernor and his 
Chief Secretary, are really speaking, i)riniarily responsible for all 
the outrages that were committed on the people of the Punjab by 
the servants of the Punjab Government and the Martial Law 
administrators. 1 contend that either directly or by indirect action, 
they inspired all the orders that were passed by Martial Law ad- 
ministrators and Martial Law Tribunals in April and May 1919. 
There is only one order to which the Lieutenant-Governor appears 
to have taken exception vU,, the Crawling Order of General Dyer. 
Sir Michael O’Dwyer had the power and the opportunity to control 
the Martial Law Administrators and keep them within bounds, if 
he had desired to doso. Instead of controlling them he encouraged 
them to do lawless acts. I maintain that his conduct was criminal 
aud that be wa« principally responsible for all that was subsequently 
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done in the Punjab in the liame of law and order. I maintain that 
all through these outrages his was the inspiring mind and his the 
gui^iing hand. General Dyqr's action was the crowning act of a 
drama for which the stage had been set and actors trained, inspired 
and prompted by Sir Michael O’Dwyer. There were daily consul- 
tations between the Lieutenant-Governor, the Chief Secretary and 
the Military authorities. 

Martial Law Administration. 

So far I have spoken of the orders promulgated by the Martial 
Law administrators. Bad and shocking as they are they fall into 
shade when you come to consider the outrages that were actually 
committed, in the name of law and order, on the persons and 
property of the Punjabees in .the carrying out of those orders, 
in the course of arrests, investigations and trials. I can give only 
a few samples by way of illustration. 

Amritsar, — You have already heard of the Jallianwala Bagh 
massacre, of the Crawling Order and the flogging in public and 
other place of boys and others. But there are some other things 
connected with the administration of Martial Law in Amritsar and 
other places which have not unfortunately attracted as much notice 
as they deserve. Lala Girdhari Lai, Secretary of the General Flour 
Mills Company, Amritsar, who acted as the General Secretary of 
the Amritsar Congress, has given a list of a few of these outrages in 
his statement made before the' Congress Commissioners. 

Says he : — 

‘^All the lawyers of the town were made special constables, 
insulted and abused, and made to witness public Hogging and to 
carry furniture like ordinary coolies. All persons in the city 
were made to Salaam every Englishman. Disobedience to this 
resulted in arrest and detention in the Lock-up. Some were 
ordered to stand in the Sun for hours in the hot season, 
and others made to learn salaaming by practising it for some time, 
etc. Handcuffing of respectable persons was the order of the day. 
The inhuman and barbarous order of crawling was kept up for days. 
Even a blind man had to do so, and was kicked for failure. The 
ways of police torture were numerous and brutal. Lashing after 
tying up the hands high, was common. Men’s hands were fre(iuent- 
ly put under legs of cots, over which many persons sat. Permission 
was not easily granted to persons in custody to attend to calls of 
nature. Abusing, slapping, pulling off people’s moustaches and 
beards were considered light punishments. Even burning coal was 
put on the palms of a person, making him confess to what the police 
wanted him to say. Nails were driven in the hands of another, 
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and one man was forced to drink urine, and sticks were thrust into 
the anus of others.” 

(Page 14 of the evidence collected by the Congress Commis- 
sioners.) 

Every one of these charges has been substantiated by the 
direct evidence of persons who suffered and of those who witnessed 
their sufferings. 

Ealiyaram and Abdulla have said that they were foTced not 
only to crawl on their bellies but while crawling were kicked by the 
soldiers with their boots and struck with the butt ends of their 
rifles. L. Kahan Chand, a blind man, told how even he was made 
to crawl and was kicked, boys were flogged in public, one of 
them. Sunder Singh, “became senseless after the fourth stripe, but 
after some water was poured into his* mouth by soldiers, he regained 
consciousness. Flogging was then resumed. He lost his conscious- 
ness for the second time, but the Hogging never ceased till he was 
given 20 stripes. He was taken off the flogging post bleeding and 
((uite unconscious. The other boys were similarly treated, and the 
majority of them became unconscious, while they were being flogged. 
They were all handcuffed and as they could not walk even a few 
paces, they were dragged by the Police. They were then taken to 
the Fort,” 

A very revolting statement has been 'made by a woman, 
Balochan by name. The statement is No. 147 in the volume of 
evidence collected by the Cqngress Commissioners. The Secretary 
of State has now (after 5 months) ordered an emiuiry into the same. 
I will therefore refrain from quoting it here. 

It appears that 789 persons were arrested and brought to trial. 
The period of detention ranged from 1 day to 79 days. Their 
treatment during detention was inhuman. Old and sick persons 
were handcuffed, chained and made to walk long distances in the 
burning sun of April and May. In one case so many as 52 were 
chained in one line with handcuffs on. Sometimes handcuffs were 
not taken off even in the lock-up. 

In statements made by Amritsar witnesses very serious charges 
have been made against 4 Police OfHcers of high rank, 2 European 
and 2 Indian, Messrs. Marshall and Plomer, Sukha Singh and 
.Jawahar Lai. They have been before the Punjab Government for 
the last five or six months. They are either true or untrue. Yet, 
nothing has been done. If the former, the men should have 
been prosecuted and punished. If untrue, those who made the 
statements could be dealt with under the law. One of them is 
at present holding a position higher than the one he held during the 
Martial Law days and the others are still in Government service, 
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though I am not in a position to say whether in the same rank or in 
a higher rank. 

Coming to Lahore, we have several nol-able instances of 
inhumanity practised during the administration of Martial Law. 

1 will only mention one case that has already attracted some 
attention, namely that of Mr. Manohar Lai, Bar-at-Law, who was 
for some time Minto Professor at the University of Calcutta. His 
invalid wife and children were dragged from their rooms, forced to 
take shelter in the servants’ quarters and the kitchen. He was kept 
under arrest for 28 days and then let off without a charge and 
without trial. He has not till now been informed of what his 
offence was. He was apparently arrested and haiassed and insulted 
and humiliated because he was one of the Trustees of the Tribune. 
As to what was done to Lala Harkishan Lai and other leaders it is 
already known to you. 

At Kasur, Baba Dhanpat Rai, a Pleader, aged 05, was under 
arrest for 46 days and was eventually released without having been 
told what he had been arrested for. 

(3n the first of May, the whole town of Kasur, excepting women 
and small children, was required to attend at the Railway Station 
for the purpose of identification and made to sit in the sun till 

2 P.M., without water or food. 

A boy of 11 years was charged with waging was against the 
King. 

Fancy punishments were invented and administered. 

At Gujranwala, leaders were handcuffed in pairs and about 22 
of them chained together, made to walk through the City under 
conditions of mockery and carried to Lahore in an open truck 
without food. They were not even allowed to dress. 

Lala Beli Ram Kapur of Hafizabad was arrested and locked up 
with 23 others in a room measuring 12 by 25, the same room having 
to be used by all of them for natural purposes also. They were kept 
as under-trial prisoners up to the 6th June. 

At Sangla Hill school boys including little children were 
compelled to attend roll call from day to day and made lo stand in 
the hot sun and say “ Sir, we have done nothing wrong and we will 
do nothing wrong in future.” This was so strict that Mr. Balmukand 
could not get an exemption for his nephew 7 years old-. On the bth 
day on his return he was perspiring. “ He fell down and began 
vomitting. Doctor Gian Chand of Sangala was called but in vain. 
Then an Army I. M. S. who was there, was called, but he too could 
not help. The boy died on the 7th May.” The roll call was 
compulsory for 4 times every day. 
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The authorities wanted the nephew of Nihal Chand and as ho 
was not at the time in 8angla, the uncle was arrested. He was kept 
standing in the sun like many other people. “ Owing to my old 
age ”, he proceeds, “ and also owing to the strong sunshine I fell 
down senseless 3 times. I was released after 4 or 5 days without 
any explanation.” 

Dr. Karam Singh Nanda relates how he in common with others 
had to be in daily attendance for identification and stand in the sun 
without water or food. He says that many fainted and that he 
suffered so much from the heat of the sun from day to day that he 
fell ill and was invalided for two months. He says that he was 
identified as being in Sangla on the 12th whereas he was in 
Gujranwala and had to give evidence in the Court on that day. He 
also refers to the fact that 140 men who were arrested were detained 
for 9 days and were asked to pay Es. 50,000 if they wished to be 
released. 

About Manianwala, Teja Singh says : — 

“ I had not yet left for the bungalow where most of the 
\illagers had gone by the order of the police. It was in my presence 
that Mr. Bosworth Smith gave a severe beating to Munshi Nawab 
Din and Lehna Singh. He asked him to give evidence against Bhai 
Mool Singh forcing him to say that the latter had delivered a speech 
against the Government. After placing him in the custody of a 
constable who was ordered to take him to the bungalow, Mr. Bosworth- 
Smith went towards the women. He removed their veils and used 
abu.sive language. He called them “ fiies, bitches, shc-asses ” and 
worse things. He said to them Y^our skirts will be examined by 
the police constables. When you were sleeping with your husbands 
why did* you allow them to get up and go.” He also spat on them. 

Gurdevi, the aged widow of Mangal Jat stated before Mr. Lal)h 
Singh ; “ One day, duriFig the Martial Law period Mr. Bosworth- 
Smith gathered together all the male persons of our \illage, over 
eight years, at the bungalow which is some miles from our village, in 
connection with the investigations that were going on. While the 
men were at the bungalow he rode to our village, taking back with 
him all the women who met him on the way, carrying food for their 
men at the bungalow. Beaching the village he went round the 
lanes and ordered all the women to come out of their houses, him.self 
forcing them out with sticks. Ho made us all stand near the village 
Darid. The women folded their arms before him, he boat some v/itli 
sticks, spat at them and used the foulest and most unmentionable 
language. He hit me twice and spat in my face. He forcibly })ared 
tbe faces of all the women, and brushed aside their veils with his 
own stick. He called them she-asses, bitches,, flies” and “swine” 

6 
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and said “ you were in the same bed with your husbands why did 
you not prevent them from going out to do mischief 1 Now your 
skirts will be looked into by the police constables He gave me a 
kick also and ordered us to undergo the torture of holding our ears 
by passing our arms under and round the legs, while being bent 
double.” This statement is supported by several women of 
Manianwala. 

One Lehna Singh says : — “ As we left for the bungalow the 
Sahib addressed the women whose cries fell upon our ears, as we 
went along.” 

The statements relating to Manianwala were tested by Mr. C. F. 
Andrews who personally visited the village and brought independent 
evidence of these events. 

Nawa Find : — The vagaries of Mr. Bosworth Smith here can bo 
judged by one sample. On the 9th of May two brothers were 
arrested and were coTivicted and sentenced to two years’ rigorous 
imprisonment. One of these pleaded (3//^/ but to no etfect. After 
his conviction his alibi was proved by the written statement of 
Mr. Wathen, the Principal of the Khalsa College, and tlie men had 
to be eventually released under what authority wo do Tiot 
know. Some witnesses who had given evidence of alibi were also 
sentenced to various terms of imprisonme/it and had to be likewise 
released. One Bhugwan Singh was flogged because he had the 
audacity to plead that he was innocent. In the course of flogging 
he became unconscious but Mr. Bosworth Smith did not care. Tlie 
village was fined Rs. 10,000. One-third of this fine was realised 
during the last Rabi. 

Maya Singh says that his son Ujagar Singh had gone out to 
fetch medicine and was arrested together with others. lie 
protested and “ thereupon Langra Sahib (Mr. Bosworth Smith) 
ordered him to be fastened to a tree and to be given 25 striiies.” 

A 60 years old respected Lam})ardar of 3(S years’ standing and a 
retired Inspector of Police was arrested simply because his sons were 
not at Sheikhupura when they were wanted. Ilis property was 
confiscated and his tenants prohibited from cutting the crops. 

Sardar Boota Singh, B.A., LL. B., was a member of the District 
War League who had assisted in recruiting and had received a 
certificate for his services. Together with the other Pleaders he was 
suddenly arrested on the morning of the 19th. “All of us were 
put in charge of some 25 soldiers who carried loaded guns with fixed 
bayonets. From the Railway Station we were taken to Central Jail 
Lahore, where we were handcuffed and taken to solitary colls. For 
40 days we were thus detained thereby suffering the greatest possible 
discomfort and hardship.” 
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At Lyallpore, Lala Chint Ram Thapar says : — At about llA.M. 
in the scorching heat we had to walk from the Jail to the station 
with handcuffs and fetters on. Our ankles were wounded owing to 
the fetters.” 

The Deputy Commissioner of Gujrat was surprised when he 
received the order extending Martial Law to his district. He would 
not believe and wired to Lahore that there must be some mistake. 
Yet Martial Law was declared there and many respectable Pleaders 
including Barristers were arrested and kept in custody for a long 
time to be eventually acquitted. The Court found that the witnesses 
who had given evidence for the prosecution had perjured. Yet 
permission to prosecute the latter was not granted. A boy of 10 
years of age was among those who were arrested and sent to liahore 
on a charge of waging war against the King. An indemnity of 
Rs. 42,000 has been fixed for Gujrat and is to be collected in 
six instalment having been already realised. 

Jallalpur Jattan, This village suffered similar indignities and 
had besides an indemnity of Rs. 12,000 imposed upon it. One*sixth 
of this had been realised. 

Sri Ram Sud. 

About the firings under orders of Lala 8ir Ram Sud, the 
Minority have come to the conclnsioii possible on his own testimony, 
that they were unjustified and that his action was intended to be 
punitive and for the purpose of creating an impression, 1 maintain 
that Sn Ram’s action was not bona fide as it was done without due 
care and caution and that ho is liable to bo prosecuted and punished 
under the Indian Penal Code, for having caused loss of human life 
and having endangered the safety of so many people. The same 
can be said with more or less force of the firings indulged in by 
sergeant Davis and Captain Flowerdew. 

Bombs. 

The orders to use aeroplanes and to bomb the people from the 
air also emanated Irom 8ir Michael O’Dwyer.^ 

Major Carbery dropped bombs on the Khalsa High Scliool and 
on the people of two villages. The minority have condemned it 
and also the dropping of bombs on the 15th April. 

There cannot bo any doubt that the dropping of bombs from the 
aeroplanes for the purpose of suppressing internal disorder was an 
act of unwarranted barbarity unworthy of a civilised Government. 

8ix lawyers of Gurdaspur wore arrested and detained for a long 
time and then released without trial. This incident has been 
condemned oven by the Goverument of India. 
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Trial. 

When we come to the administration of Justice during Martial 
Law days, we see the same Prussian mind working throughout, 
iirst in the selection of Judges, secondly in the framing of charges 
under the orders of the Local Government and, finally, in the 
sentences inflicted. 

It was absolutely wrong, if not illegal, to extend Martial Law 
Ordinance to offences committed before the introduction of Martial 
Law, and to any offence committed after the 30th March. This 
was clearly beyond the intention of the framers of the Regulation. 
Even the Hunter Committee have condemned the trial of Drs. 
Kitchlew and Satyapal under the Martial Law Ordinance. 

As regards Summary Court powers, and in giving them practi- 
cally a carte blanche as to procedure and punishments, wo again find 
the Government of India first protesting against the principle laid 
down by Sir Michael O'Dwyer and eventually succumbing to his 
importunities. (P. R. 88 and 89). 

In all 2537 persons were tried before different Courts under the 
Martial Law regulation, of whom 1804 were convicted, /. about 
72 per cent. If we compare the result with the percentage of 
conviction in ordinary Courts and the percentage of convictions in 
cases arising out of the South-Western riots of 1915 (w>., 700 out 
of 4000), we will see the difference between ordinary trials and 
trials before the Martial Law Tribunals of 1919. The main pur- 
pose of Martial Law as stated by official witnesses before the Hunter 
Committee was the speedy trials of these offenders. 

Under section 2 (2) Martial Law Ordinance of 1919, 4 Commis- 
sions were appointed consi.sting of 3 members in each, and 
altogether 12 Judges. It is significant that not a single Hindu or 
a 8ikh was appointed on these Commissions. A mere glance at the 
judgment of these Commissions, collected together by Mr. Peary 
Mohan in his book. ‘‘An Imaginary Rebellion and how it was 
suppressed," should show what kind of justice was administered })y 
these judges. There are only a few X)f these documents, perhaps not 
more than half a dozen out of a total of fil, printed in this book 
which can lay claim to be called judgments at all. The most 
elaborate of them are those delivered in the cases of the Lahore, 
Amritsar and Gujranwala leaders. They are the best samples of the 
mentality of the Judges who wrote them. In the Lahore case, for 
example, the charge included the following allegations. 

‘The measure commonly known as the Rowlatt Bill was passed 
by the Imperial council on l8th March 1919. Thereupon a general 
conspiracy was formed by persons outside the Punjab with whom 
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the accused associated to hold tumultous meetings and to ordain a 
general strike with the intention and subject of inflaming popular 
feeling against Government and to so overawe it as to try and induce 
the vetoing of the measure. 

‘Accordingly, throughout India and the Punjab in particular, 
the said conspirators, including the accused, declared a general 
strike, commonly know as hartal, to take place on the 30th march 
intending thereby to induce disorder, paralyse the economic life of 
the country and excite disaffection and hatred towards Government. 

‘Such a conspiracy existed before the 30th March, but in as much 
as the Commissions are not empowered to try otfences committed 
prior to 30th March, acts committed by them in the course of such 
a conspiracy are not charged against them. They are charged only 
with the acts they each committed during the period between 
30th March and 1 3th April, and acts prior to or subsequent to that 
period are being proved merely to establish a continuity of their 
conduct. 

‘The primary object of this conspiracy was to secure the repeal 
of the Kowlatt Act by illegal means, which is an olfence under 
section 120'A (2) ; the accused before the commission are however, 
alleged to have proceeded further than this, and to have conspired 
either among themselves or with others within the conspiracy to : — 
{a) procure the repeal of the Kowlatt Act by criminal means. 
{b) Commit a series of criminal acts such as sedition, etc. 

(c) to wage war against the King. 

‘These said conspiracies are punishable under sections 120B and 
121 A, Indian Penal Code. 

‘In addition thereto the accused are alleged to have committed 
or abetted certain criminal acts, and to have taken certain action 
in pursuit of the objects of such conspiracies. 

‘B iing members of a conspiracy, each accused is responsible for 
the acts of every other conspirator, whether ])efore the Commission 
or not, committed in pursuit of the common object of the conspiracy, 
whether they are committed prior to or subseciuent to the date on 
which such accused joined the conspiracy or did any act in pursuance 
of the common objects of the conspiracy. 

‘It must bo distinctly understood, however, that the charge 
against each accused is not limited to the particular acts committed 
by himself, but extends to all acts committed by other conspirators 
in the pursuit of the common object ; and that even if it be found 
that the particular acts of an accused are not themselves criminal, 
he is responsible for the criminal acts of others in the conspiracy and 
committed in pursuit of the object of each conspiracy. 
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There is not a scrap of evidence of any such conspiracy and the 
Hunter Committee has distinctly found against it ; yet in all these 
cases its existence was presumed and many convictions were based 
thereupon. The same can be said of the Amritsar case : 

“Briefly stated the case for the prosecution is that a criminal 
conspiracy was formed in Amritsar, in conjunction with conspirators 
elsewhere, to overawe Government and secure the abandonment of 
the Eowlatt Acts ; that this criminal conspiracy was in existence on 
the 30th of March 1919 and that these fifteen persons were then 
members of, or subsequently (up to the 13th April 1919) joined it. 

In the Gujranwala leaders ’ case, too, there was the same 
allegation and the same presumption. 

“ The case for the prosecution is that the present accused were 
members of a conspiracy entered into the object of overawing 
Government in connection with the Eowlatt Act and had agreed to 
carry out their object by the commission of the acts described 
above. ’’ 

It was by this presumption of a conspiracy that a large number 
of highly respectable people, the flower of the Punjab educated 
community, were arrested and sentenced to death, transportation 
for life or long terms of imprisonment. 

The idea was to got rid of every political leader, actual or 
potential, and have the Punjab entirely at the mercy of tbo 
bureaucracy. 

Here are a few more samples : — 

In a Kasur case, against 15 persons charged with the murder 
of 2 Europeans, and for offences against others, Colonel Irvine’s 
Commission says : — “ We have taken judicial notice and have not 
required evidence on the existence of a state of ijisurrection at 
Kasur on April 12tb.” In this case 11 persons were sentenced to 
death and 3 transportation for life. Two of the persons se?jtencod 
to death were recommended for mercy. 

In one of the Lahore cases, a person who had shouted to a 
Police Otticer, “ Turn Hamara Bbai Hamarai Sath Shahid ho 
(/>., you are our brother, come and be martyr with us) was sentenced 
to transportation for life simply upon the proof of this shouting. 

In a Gujranwala case, tried by Colonel Irvine’s Commission, the 
case arising out of the burning of a Patwarkhana without any loss of 
life, three persons were sentenced to death and others to transporta* 
tion for life with forfeiture of property. 

In the Hafizabad case, hi which the charge related to an assault 
on Lieutenant Tatam, (who was not killed nor even injured) four 
persons including a student of 18 years age were sentenced to death 
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and 1 5 others to transportation for life with a recommendation for 
mercy in favour of two of the latter. 

In the Nizamabad case, in which there was no allegation of 
murder, four persons were sentenced to death with forfeiture of 
property, 8 to transportation for life with forfeiture of property and 
4 others to various terms of imprisonment ranging from 5 to 10 
years, and 4 to 20 stripes. 

In the case dealing with the assault on Mrs. Sherwood, seven 
persons were sentenced to death with forfeiture of property and 
eight to transportation for life. 

In the National Bank Murder case, all 20 of the accused were 
sentenced to death and forfeiture of property. In the Kasur 
supplementary case, 14 were sentenced to death and about 9 to 
transportation for life with recommendation for mercy in favour of 
some, in each case forfeiture of p operty also forming part of the 
penalty. 

In the case dealing with an attempt to assault Mrs. Easden, six 
men were sentenced to death and forfeiture of property, and 7 to 
transportation for life accompanied by the same additional penalty. 

In the (liijranwala leaders’ case, in which the conviction was 
based principally upon the presumption of a conspiracy, 2 persons 
including one of the leading lawyers, were sentenced to death and 
the others to transportation for life and various terms of imprison- 
ment. 

In the Supplementary Case relating to the National Bank 
murder, another person was sentenced to death raising the total to 21. 

lu the Kasur supplementary case, 2 more ])ersons were 
sentenced to death and one to transportation for life with forfeiture 
of pronorty in each case. 

This is ])y no means a complete list, but this will do to give you 
an idea of the justice that was administered by the Maitial Law 
Commissio?]ers. About these sentences the Minority have made the 
following remarks in their Keport. (Severity is rather a very mild 
term for these sentences.) 

“It may bo noticed that the sentences passed by the Martial 
Law Commissions were considerably reduced by Government, Out 
of 108 death sentences, only 23 were maintained and the remaining 
wore commuted to transi)ortation in some cases and in the rest to 
sentences in imprisonment going down to one year. Out of 265 
sentences of transportation, only two were maintained, 5 were 
commuted to imprisonment varying from 10 years to one year. 
There is a groat disproportion between the original sentences and 
those to which they were commuted and this gives ground for the 
suggestion of initial severity that has been made.’’ 
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Since this was written some more death sentences have been 
commuted (3 of Amritsar are known to me) and possibly some 
remissions have been made in other cases also. For all this our 
best thanks are due to Sir Edward Maclagari. But these commuta- 
tions and remissions are by no means satisfactory. Most of these 
to whom the benefit of the Royal Amnesty has been extended 
were absolutely innocent. They were convicted in panic, upon 
insufficient evidence and upon presumptions of a conspiracy which 
never existed. Just look at the following which is taken from 
a Lahore judgment : — 

It is beyond doubt that the Lahore mob which marched on the 
Civil Station of Lahore was actuated by the same motives as that of 
Amritsar. It was essentially part of the same insurrection and 
it was fully aware of what had happened in the neighbouring town, 
the same day. It was rapidly becoming more threatening, and had 
already displayed its contempt of the authority and person of the 
District Magistrate. A collision was inevitable and had the mob 
proceeded a little further up the Mall it would have found supply of 
deadly weapons ready to hand. Had it not been checked where 
it was, there was the gravest danger that it would have hurried on, 
in the confusion and darkness, to the commission of awful crimes. 

In ordinary circumstances the offences actually would not have 
amounted to more than rioting, but this occurrence cannot be viewed 
as a detached and independent incident. It was plaiiily a part and 
parcel of the rebellion' which had already broken ont. 

The Jailianwala Massacre : New lies. 

The Jailianwala Massacre has attracted so much attention and 
has been so extensively dealt with both in the press and on the 
platform that it was not originally my inte?ition to refer to it all to- 
day in my speech : but since then, I have read General Dyer’s 
written statement which he presented to the Army Council in 
England, and have also read the speeches made in the course of the 
debate in the Houses of Parliament. Some of the statements made 
by General Dyer himself and by his defenders are entirely incon- 
sistent with the evidence which General Dyer gave before the 
Hunter Committee while others are obviously after- thoughts. I 
select the following samples from his written defence in the Army 
Council 

(a) A great crowd from the city, of 30,000, had menaced the 
Civil Settlement on the 10th. Its audacity in the meantime had 
grown with its crimes and their immunity. The villages had been 
brought in and I had to reckon upon the possibility of the 
eruption that night of some 30,000 Majha Sikh looters if that whole 
movement were not decisevely checked. 
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(b) I found a large meeting, afterwards ascertained to be from 
15,000 to 20,000 in number, addressed by a speaker engaged in 
violent exhortation. 

(c) There were no women and children in the meeting. 

id) I was liable to be assailed from behind and the extrication 
of my small force from the city would have been practically 
impossible if after the firing the rebels had maintained an aggres- 
sive spirit. 

{$) After some firing, two groups appeared to be collecting as 
though to rush upon us and on my Brigade Major calling my attention 
to this, I directed fire specially to the two points in question and 
dispersed the groups. 

Now a perusal of General Dyer’s statement before the Hunter 
Committee would show that none of these allegations were made 
before that body. The last statement is absolutely new and being 
inconsistent with what General Dyer had stated before the Hunter 
Committee, can fairly be said to be false. 

The following (juestions and answers support this view ; — 

Q. No (luestion of having your forces attacked entered into 
your consideration at all t 

A. No. The situation was very, very serious. I had made up 
my mind that I v ould do all men to death if they were going to 
contir)ue the meeting. 

*•«•*** 

Q You commenced tiring the moment you had got your men 
in position ^ A. Yes. 

Q,. The crowd had begun to go away when you continued 
firing I A. Yes. 

Q. The crowd were making an effort to go away by some of 
the entrances at the further end of the Bagh 1 

A. Yes. 

Q, You put your pickets one to the right and one to the left 
of the entrance ? Towards some places the crowd was getting 
thicker than other places ? A. They did. 

Q. PYom time to time you changed your firing and directed it 
to places whore the crowds were thickest ‘I A. That is so. 

Q. Is that so ? A. Yes. 

Nor is there any bint or suggestion of this fact anywhere in 

any other document issued by Government rehting to the Jallian- 
wala Bagh massacre. It is not mentioned in the Punjab Govern- 
ment’s report nor in the testimony of the Superintendent of Police 
who was with General Dyer at the time of the firing. It is 
absolutely a new invention. 
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As to- the Statement in clause (c) it is opposed to facts. It is 
stated in the Punjab Government’s report of thete disturbances that 
at least five children, one under 10, and four under fifteen were 
among the killed. (See page 8). The photograph of one of these 
boys aged 13 has been published in the Congress Committee Keport, 
facing page 56. There is reliable evidence that other children 
were also in the crowd. If General Dyer had said that he was 
unaware of the presence of the children in the crowd his position 
would have been defensible, but "he makes a positive statement, which 
is, on the face of it, untrue. The statements made in clause {a) 
are absolutely unwarranted by the facts as found by the Hunter 
Committee and as testified to by the Deputy Commissioner of 
Amritsar and other officers examined by the Hunter Committee. 

As to General Dyer’s statement that there was a gathering of 
15,000 to 20,000 in number being addressed by a speaker engaged 
in violent exhortation, that is clearly a later invention. At that 
time his estimate of the number of people who were present at the 
meeting was 5,000 and as to the exhortation he could not have 
heard it, and could have had no reason to suppose that the speaker 
>vas engaged in violent exhortation. 

All that he stated before the Hunter Committee was that he saw 
a man in the centre. “His arms were moving al out ; ho was c\idently 
addressing a meeting.” Asked if “there was any crying beyond that 
he was addressing the meeting,” he replied “No ; I can not say that 
there was anything beyond that he was addressing the meeting.” 

An exhibit was placed before the Maitial Law Commissioners 
who tried the Amritsar leaders which contained a copy of the 
resolution that had been passed at that meeting before General 
Dyer reached there and began to fire. A perusal of that document 
shows that the meeting had actually pa.ssed a resolution of loyalty, 
condemning the action of mobs on the 10th and expressing horror at 
the death of so many Europeans. Surely such a meeting could not, 
except by a gross misuse of words, bo said to be a rebellious meeting 
and General Dyer has no justification for describing it as an army of 
rebels. New facts are being invented every day in connection with 
this affair. It is now said that the gathering was armed with 
‘bludgeons’, which is again a lie. No such statement was made 
before the Hunter Committee. The Committee found that the 
people assembled were ‘unarmed’ ; General Dyer himself said that 
some of them might have sticks. 

Sir Michael O’Dwyer’s approval. 

The most important fact, however, in regard to the Jallianwala 
Bagh massacre is its approval by Sir Michael O’Dyer which practi- 
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cally laid the law for the other officers for the rest of the period of 
the Martial Law. Sir Michael O’Dwyer had the details of this 
massacre before him when he approved of the action of General 
Dyer on the 14th of April. The following extract from the report 
of the voce examination of Sir Michael O’Dwyer culled from the 
Hunter Committee’s report shows the attitude of his mind. 

Q. I want to ask you a few questions about the Jallianwala 
Bagh incident. You say on page 10, “the casualties were large and 
regrettable, but loss of life was inevitable when a truculent mob 
which had already committed murder and rebellion assembled to 
defy authority V 

A. You have got my addendum to that statement. 

Q. Yes. I will deal with that. The view there seems to be 
as if the crowd that had assembled there had committed murder 
and rebellion. Is there any evidence that particular crowd had 
committed any murder or rebellion 

A. I do not suppose it could be said with reference to any 
particular crowd, but Amritsar city, as a whole, had committed 
murder and rebellion. 

Now looked at in this light, Sir Michael O’Dwyer becomes 
directly responsible for all the atrocities and outrages that were 
committed in the Punjab by various Officers, Military and Civil, 
after the 14th of April. His approval of General Dyer’s action 
sealed the situation for them, and being sure of the approval and 
sanction of tlie Head of the Government, they did not think it 
necessary to make a proper exercise of their powers and to take 
into consideration the feelings of the people. One of them, Colonel 
O’Brien, made sure of the support of the Government by telephon- 
ing to the Chief Secretary and got a carte blanche from him in 
explicit terms. It is some satisfaction to find that General Dyer’s 
action has been condemned by the Government of India, by the 
Secretary of Slate, by the Army Council and by the leading states- 
men of the British Nation. But much of that satisfaction is dis- 
counted by the fact that the Government of India and the Secretary 
of State have both failed to appreciate the magnitude of the offence 
of Sir Michael O’Dwyer. In the view which I take of the affair, 
I consider the latter to be the greater criminal of the two. General 
Dyer was a Military man, brought up in military tradition and 
perhaps took an exaggerated view of his duties as a Military 
Commander ; but Sir Michael O’Dwyer was a Civilian. There was 
no justification for his attitude in the matter except on the plea 
that ho was even more militarist than Dyer. To let him off with 
the simple remark that he “would have acted more wisely if, before 
dxpresJ^ing approval, he had taken steps to ascertain the facts apd 
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circifmstances of^ the firing more fully”, is an actual denial of justice 
to the affiicted people against the very man who was chiefly respon- 
sible for all their woes. 

Sir Michael O’Dwyei’s statements in England. 

But Sir Michael O’Dwyer is not only absolutely unreperitent, 
but is pursuing us with the same relentless energy and malice as he 
displayed during his tenure of office in India, and during the Martial 
Law days. In a letter which he addressed to the “London Times” 
from Delhi, and which was published in that paper on February 
9th, he took exception to certain statements made by that paper 
about his having approved General Dyer’s ar*tion in shooting without 
warning and in issuing the Crawling order. In that letter, he makes 
a great fuss over the fact that he did not himself send any telegram 
to General Dyer approving of his action, entering into a!i elaborate 
defence, as if to show that he had no option but to approve of that 
action, because General Dyer s superior officer had done so. He says 
“it was not for me to say that he had gone too far, when I was told 
'by his superior officer that he fully approved General Dyer’s action.” 
The fact remains that he did authorize General Beynon to communicate 
to General Dyer his approval of the latter’s action and ho has all 
through defended it whole-heartedly and unresorvedlv. Then, note 
another baseless statement of his. He says If I am now asked to 
reconstruct the situation at Amritsar on April 13 and 11, I would put 
it in this way, “many urban places in the Central Punjab were then 
in a state of open rebellion, mobs were in possession of the great cities 
of Lahore and Amritsar.” Now it is absolutely untrue that “many urban 
areas in the Central Punjab” were then in a state of open rebellion. 
In the chronological list of events, at the end" of the Hunter 
Committee Eeport, you do not find a mention of a single urban 
place ill the Central Punjab where anything rebellious happened 
on the 13th. At Amritsar nothing happened after the 10th which 
could in any way justify that statement. It is eiiually untrue that 
“on the 13th and 14th rebellious mobs were in possession of the 
great cities of Lahore and Amritsar.” 

Again, lie and his champions in Kiigland have recently been 
trying to support his action in introducing Martial Law by quoting 
certain statements made in the farewell addresses, which he practi- 
cally extorted from the people of the Punjab on the eve of his 
departure from Lahore. In a letter to the “Loudon Times” he says 
“had the inquiry started directly after the disorders were sup- 
pressed the true facts could have been fully and easily ascertained. 
Lord Sydenham’s letter in the “Times” of June 9th 1920, tells us 
bow in the middle of May 1919 when the memory of events was 
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still fresh, the feeling of all classes in the Punjab, as expressed in 
their leaders’ addresses was one of intense relief at the prompt 
suppression by the effective methods of MaVtial Law of outbreaks 
which threatened to involve the whole province in bloodshed and 
rain and which many of them regarded as the result of an ‘‘organised 
conspiracy”. It may be noted here that both Mr. Gandhi and 
Mrs. Besant used similar language at the time. But as the memory 
of the horrors from which they had been saved grew faint, as the 
forces of agitation and intimidation came into operation, and the 
Policy of Government towards the promoters of rebellion showed 
a violent alteration the views of the weak and wavering changed. 
A leading Mahomcdan gentleman in the Punjab in May 1919, took 
a prominent ])art in presenting an address from the Mahomedans 
of the Province to the Lieutenant Governor stating that the riots 
and disturbances were the result of an “organised conspiracy,” but 
that the situation was soon got well in hand by using the speed 
and effective methods of Martial Law ; and peaceful life is once 
more possible for the law-abiding citizens of our chief towns ” In 
May, 1920, the same gentleman, now a member of the Government 
of India, considers (sec paragraphs 21 and 36 of the Government of 
India Despatch) that “there being no organised or pre-conceived 
conspiracy to subvert the British behind these disturbances, there 
was no open rebellion as alleged and no justification in consecpience 
for the prodamatiori of Martial Law.” He has also the hardihood 
to add that “the disturbances on and after April 14th in the 
districts of Gujranwala, Gujrat and Lyallpur were the result of the 
commotion caused by the Jallianvvala Bagh affairs”. His views as 
those of the only Indian memV)er of the Government of India and 
the only who dissents from his colleagues have perhaps influenced 
the decision of the Home Government and make it necessary 
even at this late stage to show what they are worth. Fortunately, 
they are not typical of those of the great mass of people in the 
Punjab, who, in war and peace, have proved themselves true to 
their salt and true to their word. 

Now in this extract there are the following untruths : First of 
all, we are told that Mr. Gandhi and Mrs. Besant used similar 
language at the tini( 3 , indicating that the disorders in the Punjab 
were the result of “ an organised conspiracy.” Neither Mr. Gandhi 
nor Mrs. Besant used any language which, even by a stretch of 
imagination, could be interpreted in that sense. About certain 
deeds that had taken place in Ahmedabad Mr. Gandhi did say 
“ there were clever men behind the lawless deeds and they showed 
concerted action.” But he never said a svord about anything in the 
Punjab. Similarly, Sir Michael O’Dwyer has failed to ipiote any 
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language of Mrs. Besant in support of his contention. Mrs. Besant’s 
statement is quoted by the Majority in their report on page 76. 
There is nothing in it which supports the theory of organised 
conspiracy. 

Then to use the addresses in the waty he has done is another 
illustration of his unscrupulousness. Firstly, he writes as if all the 
addresses made the statement about the organised conspiracy and 
approved of his methods in suppressing it. The address given by 
the Hindus said nothing of these matters and although it was 
practically extorted from them, it studiously kept silent on these 
questions. This then is an untruth. 

Secondly, he must have known that the Mahomedan address 
as originally prepared and handed over to his Secretary contained 
no such statements at all, and the alleged statements were 
interpolated while the address was in the custody of one of his 
minions. The fact could not have been unknown to him as he was 
a man who kept himself in close touch with every possible detail of 
everything relating to himself. The fact of the statement ])eing in 
the address dawned on the unfortunate members, who had signed 
it believing that the address was as they had drafted and passed it, 
only when they heard the address being read. Then it was too late 
to make any protest. This fact has been disclosed by and published 
under the authority of several members themselves. His reference 
to the inconsistency of conduct displayed in this matter by the 
Hon’ble Mian Mohomed Shah, the only member of the Government 
of India at the time of the Plunter Committee’s Keport, is not only 
ungenerous but misleading. He tried to get a similar statement 
inserted in the Hindu address but failed. 

His third statement about the great mass of the people of the 
Punjab is also untrue. The great mass of the people in the Punjab* 
have shown 3 vhat they think of 8ir Michael O’Dwyer’s conduct 
during the Martial Law regime in the numerous meetings that have 
been held in the Province during the last six months to protest 
against the horrors of those days. In every case they asked for his 
prosecution and impeachment. 

Then look at his impertinence in talking of their being ‘true 
to salt.’ May we ask whose salt ? 

He makes a point of the delay in the enquiry knowing fully 
that the people of the Punjab were crying for an enquiry from the 
very first and that it wa^ delayed by his supporters. 

The statements about Dr. Bashir are also false, the falsity of 
which has been exposed by the Doctor himself in a communication 
to the press- About the findings of their tribunals on which Sir 
Michael relies so much he knows that no evidence was given before 
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them to prove the existence of an organised conspiracy and that 
all those findings are based on mere presumptions. His attacks 
on the Indian Members of the Committee have been adequately 
answered by the Members themselves. They are at best a typical 
manifestation of his meanness. As to the untruthfulness of Sir 
Michael O'Dvvyer’s Government, Mr. C. F. Andrews has in a 
letter published in the Calcutta Statesman maintained that it has 
been already proved by the Commission of Enquiry itself that these 
officials circulated news which was false and suppressed news which 
was true. 

Recruiting and War Funds. 

The Congress Commissioners in their Report have dwelt at 
some length on the methods adopted by Sir Michael OTJwyer in his 
recruiting and war loan campaigns. They are relevant to our enquiry 
as showing the administrative methods of the late Lieutenant- 
Governor. I give a few extracts below : — 

“The evidence that we have collected and the judicial records 
that we have read conclusively prove that the methods adopted for 
securing recruits and donations or loans travelled far beyond the 
line of moral and social pressure ; nor were these methods unknown 
to Sir Michael O’Dwyer. Indeed conscription was openly talked of, 
suggested and advocated and we cannot help saying that open 
conscription would have been infinitely better than the so-called 
voluntarism, which was in effect worse than conscription, because 
the voluntarism pressed only the weakest and permitted the strong 
to go ‘off scot free. 

“Let us glance at the actuality. Sir Michael said at a meeting 
on the ^th May, 1918, just after the Delhi programme had been 
settled : “200,000 men for the regular army, voluntarism if possible, 

conscription if necessary Colonel Popham Young speaking at the 
same meeting said, “when deciding how to apportion the effort it is 
inevitable that many must bo guirtod, must even be compelled.^’ 

At the same meeting Sir Michael O’Dwyer himself said as 
follows : — 

‘The contingency of failure of the voluntary system in certain 
areas is theie and it would bo cowardice not to face it. We have 
given our pledge and we must take measures in time to secure its 
fulfilment. I believe that in the Punjab at any rate there is now a 
strong feeling in favour of some form of conscription to raise the 
necessary quotas, both within the Province and as between the 
various Provinces, the taking, for instance, of one fit man in ten or 
fifteen or twenty by lot, with the option of some pecuniary forfeit to 
be paid to the State. 
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‘The men are wanted immediately. What therefore, appears 
necessary is that Government should take power to enforce the 
quotas allotted to provinces, and that all the necessary preparations 
should be made in advance on the distinct understanding that the 
measure will not be applied if the quotas are forthcoming on 
voluntary basis/ 

“A circular was issued by the Punjab Government making 
suggestions for obtaining contributions which could only be given 
effect to, by using more than normal pressure. We give below one 
paragraph from the circular : 

“I am to suggest that Deputy Commissioners might assist much 
in the campaign by estimating the contributions that might 
reasonably be expected from the various towns. In doing so they 
will derive such assistance from the local income-tax returns, 
especially where the assessments have recently been revised by the 
special establishment. Income tax returns furnish, too, a fairly 
reliable index to the relative financial condition of individuals who 
are expected to help the loan and a rough standard, which it is 
believed is already being applied in some districts. To judge of the 
adequacy of their investments in it, it would not be unreasonable to 
expect that on an average an assessee would be in a position to 
invest in the War Loan from half to one-fourth of the income on 
which he is actually assessed. Applying this rough test or others, 
which may be found suitable to local conditions, Deputy Commis- 
sioners should be in a position to see whether towns and villages 
or individuals in their jurisdiction are doing what is expected of 
them. The Deputy Commissioners should then, by special meetings, 
formation of local committees of Sahukars (money-lenders) and such 
expedients, endeavour to obtain the estimated sum aa a minimum 
contribution’. 

Acting on this principle the subordinate officials carried on 
recklessly a campaign of tyranny, compulsion, extortion and what 
not. There is plenty of evidence in the judicial records of the 
Province to prove that all kinds of compulsion was used to get 
recruits and subscriptions and contributions to the war loan and 
other war funds. The Congress Commissioners have embodied 
some of this evidence in their Report. A perusal of the records of 
judicial cases relating to the compulsion and extortion resorted to 
for recruiting purposes, and also for collecting subscriptions and 
contributions to the war loan fund, makes one’s blood boil in indigna- 
tion. Not only men but even women were insulted and treated 
in the most cruel fashion. I cannot quote the evidence as many of 
the statements will not >bear being read in public. I am afraid I 
have no space left to show how war loans and war funds were coL 
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lected from tho Puijjah. Those who want to know must read the 
Conpfiess Commissioners’ Report. 

So far I have discussed the Punjab disorders mainly from the 
peoples point of view. Now I think it is my duty to state the 
Government case also before you and examine its validity. 

Briefly put the Government case is : — 

{a) The agitation against the Rowlatt Act to have it repea- 
led by show of criminal force amounted to a criminal conspiracy. 

{b) That even if it was not criminal originally it become so 
with the initiation of the Satyagraha movement. 

(c) That the whole movement was anti-British and a?)ti- 
Government. In proof they cite the shouts and other marks of 
Hindu Mohamadan unity on the Ram Naumi day. 

{d) That although no overt acts were committed until after 
the firing at the Amritsar overbridge on the 10th of April, the 
attitude of the mobs at Lahore and Amritsar having justified filing, 
the movement became one of ‘open rebellion/ on the commis.sion of 
murders, looting and burning at Amritsar and of acts of violence and 
defiance of authority at other places between the 11th and the loth. 

{d) That tho handful of Luropeans, official and non-official, 
in a vast hostile \'Opulation, stood the chance of lieiiig annihilatcvl, 
unless something drastic was done to show that they had the power 
to crush the ‘ icbellion’ 

(/) That the shooting at Jallianwala Bagh produced the 
re(iuiied etfcct and to get the full henefit of that drastic moa'^ure, 
it was necessary to supplement it hy Martial Law, and to adminis- 
ter it intensively. 

{g) I’hat in emergency like this, you cannot judge the con- 
duct of tlie officials and the judges )>y ordinary standards of pro- 
])riety, legality and fairness. And so on. 

I am afraid I cannot admit the soundness of these arguments. 
Tho whole structure toj^ples down if you once concede that British 
rule in India rests not on hrute force, hut on the tacit coiKscnt of 
the ])eople. With that admission, the defiance of the united Indian 
public opinion by the Government of India in relation to tho Row- 
iatt Act was wholly indefensible. The contention that the agita- 
tion for its repeal, supi)lemcnted liy tho Satyat^raha movement, was 
a criminal conspiracy, it is tantamount to saying that the people 
have no remedy and no rights against the lawlessness of their 
Government except by violent revolution — a very dangerous doc- 
trine to lay down. 

It has been admitted by Mr. Miles Irving in his evidence that 
before the 10th the mobs wore neither anti-Government nor anti - 
British. 


8 
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Q. Would it be consistent wiih the facts as you know them, 
to regard the outbreak of the 10th April as a case of protest against 
the deportation of Drs. Kitchlew and Satyapal which spoiitaneously 
developed into mob violence, marked by murder and incendiarism ? 

A. I think that is a very good account. It spontaneously 
developed. It flared up in a moment. I don’t think people went 
out with that design. 

The brutalities of the mob on the 10th May had necessitated 
some kind of drastic action but the action taken on the 11th, the 
12th and Ihe forenoon of the 13th had proved quite effective and 
no further action was needed at Amritsar. Similarly, the situation 
at other places was well in hand before th(3 15th. The mere fact 
that tluring the worst days of the so-called ‘rebellion,’ the attacks 
on Europeans were so few and far between (judged by their number 
in the Punjab ) renders the argument (e) absolutely untenable, (f) 
has been answered by the finding of the Hunter Commit te itself 
that it cannot be said that General Dyer’s action saved the situation 
in the Punjab (P. 34). (g) is ail extraordinary pro])osition. 

Government servants are human beings no don})t, and you have to 
make certain allow ai ce for racial anger and the desire lor reveiige, 
but if you lay down that, even in an emergejicy, Go\on)meiit ofiicers 
can do as they did in the Punjab, you place them in tin' same cate- 
gory with mobs, in'^fact, even worse. Mobs did what they did 
under a momentary impulse, their reason blinded by ]»assion, but 
the Government officers acted throughout with delilx'ratioii, design 
and determination in a period exrt^'nding over nearly tvo months. 
Lawlessness and violence by responsible Go\eriiment ofiicers is more 
heinous both legally and morally tlian that of the mo1)S. It or^ght 
to be judged by a more strict standard and ])unished e^cn more 
severely than that committed liy the mobs. Shall we i)lace Sir 
Miolnel O’Dwyer, General Dyer, Col. Frank Johnson and othei’s in 
the same category with the leaders of mobs at Amritsar, Kasur, 
Lahore and Gujranwala ! The explanation then is that rulers of 
India do not real/y believe that British rule in India is founded on 
the tacit consent of the people. Bather it is based on the force of 
their bayonets and on the prestige of their arms. Secondly, their 
Intelligence Depart merit is thoroughly inefficient and unreliable. 
Thirdly, the class of Indians whom they take into their confidence 
are mostly selfish, unscrupulous and deceitful. Fourthly, they have 
a distrust and suspicion of the educated classes amounting almost 
to hatred. Consequently they want to show in season and out of 
season, that the educated classes do not represent the people of 
India and indulge in threats which are mere bluff. 

It is upon that assumption that they continue to sit on the 
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brink of a volcano, disregarding all warnings, all entreaties, all 
representations, until disaster overtakes them. Even then, they 
prefer to explain the eruption by extraneous considerations. They 
curse the ‘agitators’ forgetting that agitators only reap the crop sown 
])y them. They also forget that it docs not pay to be an agitator. 
On the other hand, it pays very well to be a sycophant. If still men 
with the brains of a Tilak, a Gokhale, a Gandhi, a Malaviya and an 
Arabindo Ghose prefer to be ‘agitators' rather than ‘loyalists’, they 
do so under a sense of duty which is compelling and irresistible. 

Let the authorities once for all, understand that the educated 
classes are the mouthpiece of their countrymen, that the masses are 
whole-heartedly with them and that the so-called ‘loyal’ Indians, 
upon whom the authorities rely are no more than a set of selfish 
sycophants, who have their own axes to grind. That these gentlemen 
proved no more than a broken reed fluring the disturbances has 
been admitted by Martial Law Commissions and other Martial Law 
authorities. Let them disabuse their minds of the false notion that 
they can more effectively and peacefully rule India merely by the 
show of prestige or of military force. But if they really believe in 
military force, let them frankly avow it, so that they may be 
practising no deception either on themselves or on the people 
of India. 

Militarism knows no law and no principle. It does not care 
for justice. It represents force, brute force and knows only one 
law that of necessity. War is barbarism, militarism is applied 
barbarism. Judged from that standard every thing done by the 
Punjab Government and the Martial Law administrators was 
justified and needs no defence. 

Conclusion. 

I have now done with the story of the Punjab. 1 have given 
the story at some huigth, because I began by formulating certain 
charges against Sii Mn'hael O’Dwyer at the commencement of my 
address, and it \\as my duty to make out ii prima facU case in 
support of these chaiges. I hope aud trust that I have made out 
my case to your satisfaction, that of all the persons who had 
aJiyfhing to do with the introduction of Martial Law in the Punjab 
and with the events that preceded and followed it, Sir Michael was 
the chief culprit. Indeed I may venture to assert that ijo man in the 
whol(‘ history of British Kule in India has done suen a great 
disseruice io the British Empire and has brought such disgiaceon the 
good name of the British nation as Sir Michael O' Dwyer, 

Tlie root cause of all this evil, as I ha\e pointed out before, is 
the Prussian conception of Government which dominates the minds 
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of so many of our Anglo-Indian rulers of whom 8ir Michael 
O’Dvvyer was the typo and which places tho State as something 
abo\o and beyond the people. It was that conception of 
Government which made it possible lor Lord Chelmsford’s 
Government to pass the Koulatt Bill into law ; it was the concep- 
tion which made it possible for Sir Michael O’Dwyer to deport Drs. 
Ki toll lew and Satyapal and subsequently to have Martial Law 
declared in the Punjal). Every* otheial who has had anything to do 
with this lamentable affair was tilled with the same idea, namely, 
of making an example, ‘teaching a lesson’, ‘creating moral effect’ 
and ‘restoring the prestige of Government’ by terrorism and fright- 
fulness. General Dyer boasted that he had acted with that motive. 
Colonel O’Brien, Captain Doveton, Lieutenant Colonel Macra*, 
Lieut. Col. Johnson, Mr. Bosworth Smith, and even some of 
the Judges who presided at the trial of Martial Law offenders were 
all inspired by the same ideal, which made many of them inhuman 
in their dealings with the Punjabees during the terrible days of the 
Martial Law. We had the sad spectacle of a Government and its 
high officials -neglecting to take the most essential precautions for 
preventing unnecessary sacrifice of life and property in the carrying 
out of their plans. They avimit that in no cases, where they 
resorted to firing and shooting, did they make any provision for 
, first-aid to the wounded. In some cases they even refused to make 
over the bodies of the dead to their relatives, In oilier they took 
no notice of the dead. We have also evidence of the fact that 
troops destroyed property wholesale in the districts tluough which 
tliry passed, that even high officials of the standiiig of Dejuity 
Commissioners exacted all kinds of contri})utions from tho iieoplo 
within their respective jurisdiction ; that they obtained articles of 
food and other necessities of life without paying iov them, and in 
addition realised levies and fines and ponallies from whole iK)\)ula- 
tions. We have also evidence of the fact that in giving eftect- to the 
orders of martial Law Tribunals about the iorieiture of propel ty 
inhuman cruelties were pracri.sed on the women and children of the 
‘offenders’. !n some cases they were thrown on the streets rad 
were not ev^ui allowed to take sutheient clothing for thl‘ night and 
this was done not by su])Ordinale officials but by liigh officers. 

I have narrated the events of Sir Michael O’Dvvycr’s a^'minis- 
tration at somv. length in order to show that it was all through, a 
regime of terrorism and frightfulness in the literal sense of these 
words and that it was only carried to its logical conclusion in the 
months of April and May, 1919. In tho words used by Mr. Montagu 
with reference to the action of General Dyer, the ideals which Sir 
Michael O’Dwyer had set before himself v/ere Terrorism, humiliation 
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and subordination^ and they reached their climax in the promulga- 
tion and administration of Martial Law. Witness after witness has 
appeared before the Hunter Committee and has practically boasted 
of his acts of cruelty and oppression. General Dyer himself has 
justified all that he did. Col. Frank Johnson is proud of everything 
that was done by him. • He said in one case that that was one of the 
few brain waves he had in his life. Captain Doveton, Col. O’Brien, 
M«‘ijor Bosworth Smith all testify in the same spirit. There was only 
one incident for which Col. Frank Johnson expressed his regret, 
and that was the hogging of the marriage party. Otln-rs were not 
sorry for anything, and said that they would do the same thing if 
ever there was a chance of doing so. Here then we have the tragely 
of the situation. 

We believe that the principles and conduct of these men are 
entirely opposed to the traditions and the policy of the British 
Government, particularly the policy that underlies the reform 
vSeheme. We are afraid, however, that in the Punjab the majority 
the Imreauoracy are of the same mentality. The vast majority of 
the non-official European community is also of the same mind and so 
arc a good many of the European and American Missionaries. If 
such is the mentality of so many members of the Indian Civil Service, 
who, after all, arc the real rulers of the country and in whom is 
vested the task of administration, what is the remedy. In the face 
of the statements made before the Hunter Committee by European 
witnesses, the wholesale defence of General Dyer and others by the 
Anglo-Indian Press and the Anglo-Indian community, the raising of 
memorial funds for him and in honour, and last but not the 
least, the resolution passed by the House of Lords, how can we 
Indio.ns, possibly, assume that the British in England and the 
European comiuunity in India generally have accepted, in sincerity, 
Ibe Keform >Schome and the princit^lcs that underlie it 1 These 
in'inoiples imply that if not at once at least in a short time w^e must 
1)C free in our own country, wu’tli pov.nu* to make and unmake our 
Governments, subject only to the maintenance of the Imperial tie, 
it being our interest and right to shorten the period of transition as 
much as possible. The [iidian Ci\il Ser\ ice and the European 
community of India and the House of Lords e^idently think other- 
wise. They concciNe it to be in their interest to prolong the 
period of transition by all methods open to them and many of them 
are frankly anxious to defeat the Eeform Scheme and revert to the 
old system of Government, If then the struggle between those two 
interests is to be conducted on the lines that were in evidence in 
the Miutial Law^ regime, it seems to bn absolutely futile to think of 
friendly co-operation botw’ccn the tw'O interests. It is all very well 
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for those who are still in power to ask us to drop the matter and 
let by-gones be by-gones. 1 wish I could ask you to do the same. 

I am not actuated by any vindictive and revengeful motive, and I 
fully believe that my people are not ; but how can wo sit silent 
and let the matter drop in the face of all that has happened in 
India and in England, in connection with the e\ents of last year 
until full and complete justice has been done and until steps have 
been taken to prevent a recurrence of the tragic state of things. 
The Government of India and the British Cabinet ha\e gone out 
of their way to praise and belaud a man whom we consider to be 
the chief culprit in this whole drama of oppression and tyranny. 
If that praise is justified and if we acquiesce in by our silence, then 
surely we deserve at what was done to us. If not, then, it is our 
duty to press for the punishment and prosecution of Sir Michael 
O’Dwyer. 

The Punjab tragedy was not a provincial affair, but a national 
one. Our manhood, our self-respect, our national dignity, nay, our 
very existence as a nation, depends on our having the principles and 
practices of Sir Michael O’Dwyer condemned, and once for all 
abrogated. We have it to ourselves, to our women, to our children 
and also to those unborn, to fight it out and not let the matter drop 
without obtaining full and iiiKiualified redress, and without obtaining 
effective guarantees that it will not be possible for any one, however 
high his position in the Government of the country, to enact such like 
tragedies again. It is our duty also to rci)udiate as emphatically as 
we can the fundamentally erroneous, I was going to say, vicious and 
Prussian conception w^hich found frequent expression in Sir Miobael 
O’Dwyer’s speeches, that the security of life and property is the 
primary duty of Governmejit. The security of life and property is 
only a means to an end. What is the end ? The uriifting of the 
Human race and its progress towards the fullness of free b^ni, which 
means towards divinity. PEACE IS A GOOD THING, BUT LIFE 
IS STILL BETTED, says Rabindranath Tagore in one of his essays 
on Nationalism. 

If the British rulers of India propose to give us mere sccurily 
of life and property ])y denying us honour and liberty w'c must refuse 
to have them. THERE IS NO LIFE WITHOUT FREEDOM AND 
THERE IS NO FREEDOM WITHOUT “SWARAJYA” OR 
SELF-GOVERNMENT. 

Ladies and Gentlemen, I believe I give expression to your 
sentiments \\}ien I say to our rulers, that although the British 
Government is mighty eiiough to crush all our efforts by their military 
power, any success they achieved by military efforts would bo a 
very expensive one. The British Raj is no longer synon>mous with 
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justice and fair-play in the mind of the average citizen and the more 
it is dragged into the mire by men like Sir Michael O’Dwyer, the 
more it will lose in what has hitherto constituted its boast. 

We, on our part, are determined not to let our morale go 
under, to fight only a clean light. We shall continue to condemn 
unhesitatingly and unequivocally all those who commit violence, or 
insult or humilitate women, irrespective of their nationality, or who 
commit such acts of inhumanity as characterised the Dyers, 
Dovetons, Johnsons, O’Briens and others of the Punjab tragedy. 
If all this fails to bring us the necessary relief, I for one hope and 
believe that it will not, well, then the future is in the lap of the 
gods. I want in your name and in the name of the country which 
we have the honour to represent to tell Mr. Montagu and through 
him the British Cabinet, that we accept in full the i)rinciples that 
he has laid down in the speech which he made in the course 
of the Dyer Debate in the House of Commons. For our part 
we are fully prepared to act on those principles, and to cherish the 
connection with the British Common-wealth as a desirable privilege, 
but shall be deceiving ourselves as well as Mr. Montagu if 
we do not tell him also that in the light of the events that happened 
in the Punjab last year, the people of this country require something 
more than si^eeohes and resolutions and des})atches to prove that the 
British Cabinet and the British people are eipially sincere and 
equally earnest for the principles laid down by Mr. xMontagu. Here 
let me make one thing clear. If partnership of the Common- wealth 
moans full freedom to us in India, with responsiblity for the 
burden of the Common-wealth to the extent of our interest in 
it, we acce[)t that ideal of ])artnership but if jiartnership in the 
Empire means and includes the permanence of racial or alien 
domination in any shape, form or degree in the Government of 
India, then we do not accept that ideal. We are determined at no 
distant date to bo entirely free in our country, in the same sense as 
South Africans are free in South Africa, Canadians in Canada, 
Australians in Australia and the British at home. Any (lualificatioii 
of that ideal we will not admit. All those Europeans who are 
domicihul in this country are our countrymen, and it shall be our 
duty to respect their rights in the same w’ay as wo shall respect the 
rights of any other community in India. But beyond this we are 
not ])repared to go. Further w^e are also determined not to let 
ourselves be used as wdlling tools to crush the liberties of the rest of 
the world. We of the Indian National Congress have declared that 
we are ijuite tit for complete autonomy e^en now, yet we did accept, 
however inadequate .and unsatisfactory, the instalment given to us, 
as evidence of the bona fides of the British statesmen. We were 
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prepared to work out the Reform Scheme to the best of our ability 
as a stepping stone to full responsible Govenimei't, but we must 
frankly tell Mr. Montagu that the events of the Punjab have shaken 
our faith in the motives of those who seek our co-operation in the 
ostensible working out of the Reform Scheme. 

I will conclude this part of my address by stating in brief what 
we want, («) We want complete and unequivocal repudiation and 
condemnation of Sir Michael O’Dwyer and if possible his prosecution 
and punishment. We also want that an open enquiry be held into 
the methods adopted by Sir Michael O’Dwyer in the recruiting 
campaign and in raising war loans and war funds, {b) We want 
equal condemnation and punishment of the Dovetons, Johnsons, 
O’Briens and Smiths as well as of all those Indians who helped them 
in enacting the outrages of the last year. The compulsory retire- 
ment of men like Bosworth Smith does not satisfy us (c) We want 
the release of the remaining Martial Law prisoners and all the men 
that are still rotting in jails under coriAictiohs of the Special 
Tribunals and the Martial Law Courts. We shall be ({uito ready 
to have such of them retried by ordinary courts as were accused of 
murders or other charges of that nature ; but we refuse to accept the 
judgments of the Special and the Martial Law Courts as good 
judicial pronouncements, (d) We insist that all the loss inctirred 
by the people of the Punjab by the vagaries of the troops and the 
officials in the course of the Martial Law administration be made 
good and that all punitive fines and penalties imposed and recovered 
be remitted and returned {e) We demand that all the discpialiti- 
cations that are iinolved in the coiniction of men by the Martial liaw 
Tribunals be set aside, either by law or by a general order of the 
Government. (/) We further reepure that an open enquiry be held 
into the charges of bribery, corrui)tion, extortion and torture that 
have been made by the witnesses before the Congrt\«s Commissioners 
against Police Officers of whatever rank, and other officials, (g) We 
also insist that if the authors of the Reform Scheme want a fair trial 
for it, they must remove from the Punjab all such officers as were 
connected with the outrages, as a proof of their bona fides. (h) If 
there be any others in the Punjab or elsewhere v.ho do not accept 
the principles of the Reform Scheme they also must go, even if 
they have to be retired on suitable pensions. They should not 
be there to desert the Reform Scheme by the exercise of powers 
that are still left to them to a very great extent by the Reform 
Scheme itself. The Department of Law and the control of the 
Police is entirely in their hands and unless the people of India 
get control of these Departments they cannot ofFectively prevent the 
higher officials from exercising these powers high-handedly^ and 
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arbitrarily as they djid in the Punjab and as, to our knowledge and 
regret, they are doing even now in some places. (/) The Govern- 
ment of India too must shoulder theii^share of the responsibility 
for the Punjab tragedy. Their decision on the Hunter Committee s 
Report was a foregone conclusion. All the credit which they were 
entitled to, for their efforts to shorten the period of Martial Law' 
has been discounted by their present justification of its continuance. 
If the view wdiich the British Cabinet has taken of General D>eLs 
action and of the excesses of the Martial J.aw administration is 
correct ( and it is much below the reality ), then I submit the least 
that Lord Chelmsford can do with honour to retire frorrt his high 
office. If Mr. Austin Chamberlain thought it his duty to resign his 
office on account of the verdict of the Mesopotamia Commission, I 
submit there is enough in the Hunter Committee's Report ( of both 
the Majority and the Minority) which should induce I.ord Chelms- 
ford to take the same honourable course. The Viceroy and his 
Cabinet have been guilty of gross dereliction of duty in failing to 
check the vagaries of Sir Michael O'Dwyer, and in failiiig to 
exercise that pow-cr of control which law' and tradition vested in 
them. They let tfie people of the Puniab sulk and suffer under the 
intpression that there was no one to hear their cries. 

Hndcr the circumsLirees the country’s demand foi* the recall of 
the Viceroy seems to he just and proper. 

Sir Sankarrn Nair. 

‘Speaking of the Governmeiit of India, I must not omit to make 
mention of the noble staful made bv our disting\n'.shed countryman. 
Sir Sankaran Nair, against the fiolicy of the Gov(‘rnm(‘nt relating to 
the Punjab. His forcible protests, ending in his resignation from 
his high offic(‘, are worthy of the best traditions of Indian patriotism 
and will be remembered as long as India is articniafo. Hi.s hold, 
bluTit and burning love of justice and fairplay, his liigh sense of 
duty, and absolute disregard of personal losses are such as to make 
every Indian proud of him. 

Narrative Still Incomplete. 

Ladies and Gentlemen, before I close this account of the wrongs 
indicted on the Punjab, I must tell you that the iiarratixe is liy no 
moans exhaustive. For want of time and space I have omitted 
many facts and incidents, a.s telling as those related, and I believe 
there are maiiy more which have not yet been brought to light. 
The Punjab Provincial Congress Committee have rovsolved to 
undertake the work of investigation from the point w'h(U’e it was 
left by the Congress Commissioners, so as to complete the record, as 
far as practicable. Nor must I pass to the next subject without 

9 
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recording the bright side of this gruesome tale. It is true that Sir 
Michael O’Dwyer did succeed in terrorising and overawing the 
Punjabees for a while, but (Is soon as the first shock was over, the 
people recovered almost instantaneously. Those who were arrested 
and prosecuted, behaved most heroically, those whom they had loft 
behind including little children and women, bore their misfortunes 
nobly, 

Ratan Devi. 

To the eternal glory of Inctian womanhood, Ratan Devi defied the 
Curfew order of (Tenoral Dyer, and watched all night })y the corpse 
Oi her dead husband in the Jallianwala Ragh. The hoys who were 
accused of waging war against His Majes^^y the F\iiig, never showed 
the slightest anxiety about their lives. 

Harkishen Lai. 

/ 

Of the victims of official aggression there is one man whose 
name I must mention, who by his cool and calm behaviour, his bold 
and defiant attitude, his manly notions of self-respect and honour, 
his stoic indifference to consecpier'ces, set an example for others and 
earned the ever lasting respect of his countrymen. I refer, of 
course, to Lala Harkishen Lai. 

Having passed through the fire of Martial Law, the Punjab is 
to-day purer, stronger, more advanced, more determined, more 
patriotic and very much more united. The so-called backwarrl 
Muslim masses are vying with their Hindu countrymen in showing a 
united iiolitical front, and the Sikhs ( young and old ) are outdoing 
themselves. No words can describe their enthusiasm for ]>olitical 
regeneration and their readiness to suffer and sacrifice. 

Indian Unity. 

If Martial l^aw has produced such good results in the Punjab 
itself, it has done still greater wonders in the cause of Indian unity. 
The political consciousness of the people of India has advaiiced ])y 
at least ten years. I believe I am giving expression to your 
sentiments, LadtCs and (xentlemcn, when I say that the country 
owes a deep debt of gratitude to the Hon’ble Pandit Madan Mohan 
Malaviya, the Hon. Pandit Moti Lai Nehru, the most revered 
Mahatma M. K. Gandhi, and Messrs. C. R. Dass, dayakar and 
Tyebji. Our immortal Rabiudra Nath Tagores letter to the 
Viceroy will ever remain the charter of nafional self-respect and 
dignity, for the future generations of India. As a Punjabee I must 
offer my gratitude to all who have espoused the cause of my 
Province in her hour of affliction. As a)) Indian I am proud of the 
stand made by the country. Surely, it is a new day and a most 
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cheering day to find that in this matter the Hon’hle Mian Mahomed 
Shafi should be on the same side, as the most uncompromising 
Indian radical politician, be he of Bengal or of Maharashtra. The 
one Englishman, whose name I must mention with gratitude is 
Mr. C. F. Andrews, who is now one of us. Nor can we withhold our 
praise from the Indian members of the Hunter Committee, for their 
independence of character and for the statesmanlike view they have 
taken of the affairs in the Punjab. The cointry’s liest thanks are 
due to them for their lucid and masterly report. 

Khilafat Question. 

They say that every cloud has its silver lining. To me it looks 
as if the Punjab tragedy has a golden hue, with the memory of the 
Amritsar martyrs, with the pictures of Ralan Devi, Madan Mohan 
and Khushi Ram engraved on our hearts, with the recollection of 
the dying Muslim urchin, who invoked the Hindu Musalman ki Jai^' 
with his last breath, with the example of the sufferers of the 
Martial l^aw, wo will march on to our goal of national unity and 
national freedom, with hope and confidence. 

The second ’question that has been referred to the Special 
Session of the Congress, for consideration and decision is the 
question of the ‘‘ Khilafat.” Seventy millions of our Muslim 
countrymen are stirred over it. The question has two aspects : the 
religious and the political. We of the Indian National Congress 
have no jurisdiction to go into the merits of the Khilafat ({uestion 
from the religious point of view. In the words of Mr. Leland 
Buxton “ it does not in the least matter what Professor this or 
Doctor that thinks the Muslims ought to believe. What does 
matter is, that the va^t majority of Sunni Muslims do believe that 
the Sultan of Turkey is their Khalifa and the interests of Islam 
require him to be the head of a large, powerful and independent 
State.” The Mohamedan Law-books define the boundaries of 
such a State. 

There is perfect unanimity among the Mohamedans of India on 
the religious merits of the question. I do not believe there could 
bo more than one person in a million among the Sunni Mohamedans 
of India who entertains any doubts in the matter. We may then 
take it for granted that the interpretation put upon this matter by 
the Central Khilafat Committee is correct. It was a matter for 
our Mohamedan countrymen to decide and they have decided it. 
They contend that the Turkish Peace Treaty \ iuiates the funda- 
mentals of Islam, jwevents them from fulfilling their religious 
obligations, makes it impossible for them to maintain friendly 
gelations with a iiatiou which is the cause of it. 
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They also maintain that the Turkish Settlement has violated 
the solemn ])ledges given to the people of India by British statesmen 
during the War. 

In tlie first place, after the declaration of the War between 
England and Turkey in 1914, the Government of India on behalf of 
His Majesty’s Go^ei^iment as also the Government of France and 
Bussia promptly issued a proclamation assuring “His Majesty ’s 
most loy.J Muslim subfects” that “no que.stion of a religious character 
was involved ’’ in the war and disclaiming any British designs 
against the Holy Places of Islam. Again in January 1918 speaking 
in the name of the whole Empire the British Prime Minister made 
the following unambiguous and remarkable pronouncement ; — 

“ Nor are we fighting to deprive Turkey of its capital or of the 
rich and renowned lands of Asia Minor which are predominantly 
Turkish in race Finally, came the armistice with Turkey, and it 
is important to recall that it was signed on the basis of President 
Wilson ’s Twelfth point, (one of his famous 14 points set forth in his 
message to the Congress dated the 8th January, 1918), which is as 
follows : 

“That the turkish portions of the present Ottoman Empire should 
be assured of secure sovereignty, but the other nationalities now 
under turkish rule should be assured security of life and 
autonomous development 

Now, ask the Muslims, have this promivses and pledges been 
redeemed ? It is the bare truth to say that in the treaty presented 
to the Turkish Plenipotentiaries on May 11th last and since signed 
by the Turkish Government, every single principle contained in the 
declarations I have cited above, has been palpably violated. Non- 
interference with the Muslim religious practices and obligations, non- 
molestation of Islamic Holy Places and respect for Turkish tenito* 
rial and National integrity have all been thrown overboard This 
is the Muslim - contention and the whole of India has accepted it 
as true. 

?!Jo much then from the Mahomedan point of view. 

But there are in my judgment other issues also involved in the 
Turkish Peace Treaty which dv-’crve consideration. 1 maintain 
that ajiy further extension of the British Kmpiro in Asia is detrimen- 
tal to the interests of India and fatal to the liberties of the human 
race. 1 he British have frequently used Indian troops to conquer 
various parts of Asia and Africa. For a long time (here was an 
unwritten law which every European Chancellory considered binding 
on itself, that non-European troops were not to be used in any 
European War. This was abolished in the last war. African troops 
and Ixidian trcopfci uere used dvriig and after the war by the Allieg 
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in Europe. Black troops were in occupation of Germany and possibly 
they may be still there. Gurkhas were, for some time, stationed 
in Ireland. I do not, of course, resent the abolition of the invidious 
i^cial bar. From that point of view, I may even \\ elcome it, but 
surely it widens the scope of militarism. British suzerainty in 
Arabia and British occupation of Mesopotamia involves the practical 
absorption of Persia and Central Asia, and perhaps later on of 
Afghanistan as well, ijito the British Empire. What has happened 
in India will happen in these countries too, / the general popular 
tion will be disarmed and a number of them enrolled and drilled 
in the army. With the memory of the Dyer Debates fresh 
in our minds, let my countrymen imagine the effect of that 
procedure on their own liberties as well as those of the rest 
of the world. The prospect of having Arabian, Persian and 
Afghan regiments in India cannot be pleasant to those of us who are 
working for the freedom of this country. It may be said that the 
contingency is very remote and fanciful. I am afraid I cannot agree 
in that view. What remote to day becomes near to-morrow. If the 
British Imperialist has no scruples in using Indian troops in Egypt, 
Persia, Arabia, Mesopotamia, Syria and Central Asia, why will he 
have any in using the troops he raises in these countries against 
us ? The Ilindu-Muslim pro})Iem will become ten times more trouble- 
some and dangerous, if this turns out to be true. 

Then there is another aspect of the question. If the Muslim 
l^opulation of these countries continue to resist British attempts at 
occupation which they are likely to do for years, the Indian army 
will be in constant reipiisition to tight their battles in those 
regions, which means a constant and never-cnditig drain on our 
resources, b(jth human and economic. The best interests of India 
tliereforc, nMiuire that tlie Muslim countries in Western Asia should 
remain free and independent. Their amalgamation in the British 
Empire even iiiider the pretence of mandatory jurisdiction, is likely 
to be extremely h.irmful to u.s. We know* what these mandates really 
mean. The British liave to maintain ^0,000 troops in Mesopotamia 
and the Frenvh the same number in Syria. They have spent money 
like water on these terntorie.s oven after the war. This is not l)eing 
done for the boiietitof these l)ackwnird countries. Several w\ars are 
going on at this minute in what wore Turkish territories before. 

It may be contejidcd that this view^ ignores the League of 
Nations and the United States. Well, gejitlemen, there is no such 
thing as the League of Nations. Great Britain aiid France are the 
League. As for the United States, they are averse to any entangle- 
ments in foreign politics. They will not raise their little finger 
to saNC the liberties of the woild unless theirs are in danger. 
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But it may also be said that this view ignores the |K)ssibility 
of Labour coming into power in Great Britain. .Well, so long as 
Labour does not actually come into power it will be foolish for us to 
count upon the contingency in deciding what attitude we shall 
take on current problems, which brook no delay. For the present 
it seems that Junkerism and Militarism have obtained a fresh lease 
"of life in Great Britain. For evidence one has to read carefully the 
speeches made in the course of the Dyer Debate in both the Houses 
of Parliament. These speeches would not have been delivered in 
1917 and 1918. 

The question then resolves itself into the following : — 

(a) Are we voluntarily and of our free will going to acquiesce 
in British Junkerism erushing Muslim liberties in Western Asia, 
and trample upon Indian religious susceptibilities without joining 
our protest with that of our Muslim countrymen against this 
immoral and unjust attempt ? 

(b) Are we to sit silent and let the British Junkeis ride 
rough shod over the pledges under which they obtained our country’s 
help in the war against Turkey. 

(c) Are we going to lose this opportunity of cementing the 
Hindu-Muslim Entente for the commoii purpose of Indian liberties 
in India, and Muslim liberties in Muslim countries I 

{d) We, of the Indian National Congixss, have always 
believed that the fabric of Indian liberties cannot be built safe and 
secure except upon the foundation of a close undersLanding between 
the two communities. The British bureaucrats have from 
time to time been deliberately playing the one against the other, and 
foi a time they succeeded. Now is the time for us to convince our 
Muslim brothers that we were and are sincere in our desire for Muslim 
friendship. The bureaucrat now want to play the Hindus against the 
Muslims. In fact they were already at the game. It was the spec- 
tacle of Hindu-Muslim unity at Amritsar that finally exasperated Sir 
Michael O’Dwyer and drove him mad. The Hindu Muslim unity 
was declared to be anti-British for no reason whatsoever except 
that to Anglo-Indian bureaucrats, it was an unpleasant spectacle. 
It was not anti-Indian when they freely used the Muslims to 
denounce the Hindus, but it became anti-British, the moment 
Muslims began to fraternise with the Hindus. Such is the 
mentality of so many of the Anglo-Indian bureaucrats. 

I do not believe there are any Indian Muslims who want 
Muslim sovereignty in India, but if there be any such wo should 
not be afraid of them. If it came to it, we know how to defend 
our’ liberties with or without British aid. How long are we going 
to be afjaid of shadows and be deceived by imagincry fears set before 
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us as a justification of despotic rule? But all this is on the 
assumption that there is going to he a fight. I for one do not 
believe that there is any likelihood of one. The Muslims of India 
do not want to turn out the British ; even if they wanted it they 
could not do so. What they need and ask for is our moral and 
constitutional support in the present crisis regarding the Khilafat, 
and we should have no hesitation in giving it to them unreservedly. 

I think it is a perfectly legitimate and constitutional demand 
that the Indian troops should no more be used anywhere 
outside India. They were taken out to defend the Empire when 
the Empire was in danger. The AVar which threatened the 
whole Empire is over and the troops sent by the Dominions have 
returned to their homes. So should ours. The Indian army exists 
to defend the Indian [empire and not for aii aggressive Imperial 
policy of extension and expansion. 

As to how fai' tiuj Hindus should go with their Muslim 
countrymen ifi the latter's campaign of non-cooperation ’ is a question 
which it is for you to discuss and decide. All that I can say at this 
stage is that wo should go as far as we can, consistently with our 
duty to the country, even if wo have to suHier. The Hindu-Muslim 
unity betokens the dawn of a new day in the history of India and it 
will be extremely foolish and short-sighted to throw this chance 
which only comes once perhaps in a ce.itury on the bidding of those 
who worship at the shrine of Dyerism. 

The prospect of llirdu-Muslim unity has already brightened the 
horizon and outlook of many an Indian who had taken to despair. 
It has cheered many a dying patriot at Amritsar and other places. 

Mr. Manbul Mohanied of Amritsar has in his evidence before 
the Congress Commissioners related two touching incidents which 
are worth mentioning hero. Speaking of the pathetic scenes he 
witnessed after the firing on the carriage bridge at Amritsar, on the 
10th of April, he says : — 

“ I witnessed many pathetic scenes and some gruesome sights. 
1 saw a corpse actually with an eye-ball and the whole brain blown 
out. 1 heard a dying man gasping ‘‘ Hindu Mussalman ki Jai.^’ A 
boy of U) or 17 years of age lay wounded with his entrails protud- 
irig, having been hit on the belly. When Dr. Dhanpat Kai Salaria 
and I approached him, ho whispered : I am dying, attend to my 

brethren. “ Hindu Mussalman ki Jai.'^ The next moment he died. 
Many similar instances of notable sacrifice I noticed when I was 
pouring water into the mouths of the dying.” 

One word more and I will have finished this part of my address. 
It has been pointed out to me by well meaning friends that in 
supporting the Muslim claim for the maintenance of the Turkish 
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Empire, I am ndvocaiitig Imperialism to which I am otherwise 
so bitterly o^jposed. Well, Ladies and Gentlemen, 1 do desire 
the destruction of Imperialism but I do not desire the destruc- 
tion of some Empires for the benefit of others. In my judgment. 
Imperialism should be eliminated from the affairs of men and 
federation of sisterly states should take its place, hut so long as 
there are Empires, it is not in the interests of humanity that some 
of them should be dissolved for the enlargement and glorification 
of others. In the present state of world politics, the liberty of such 
states as are now being created by the dissolution of the Turkish 
Empire is not worth even a day’s purchase. Syria, Palestine arid 
Mesopotamia are being absorbed in the British and French Empires. 
Arabia and Kurdistan and Armenia cannot but be vassal States. 
Turkey itself, under the Treaty, is hardly in a better position than 
the Nizam of Hyderabad. In an lU/giinrded moment Lloyd George 
has said : “We have got Constantinople. We have got Mesopota- 
mia. We have got Palestine.” The Allies would have been 
perfectly justified in insisting on establishing autonomous Govern- 
ments in all the component ])arts of the Turkish Empire, with a tie 
of federation joining them all for purposes of defence. But as the 
matter at present stands, Muslim independence is entirely gone. 
What Arabia, Palestine, Mesopotamia, Syria, Kurdistan and Anatolia 
are getting is only a shadow and not the substance. 

It is impossible to believe that fhe British and the French 
quarrels over the oil of Mosul are all disinterested and in the interest 
of the Muslim world. France, Italy and Great Britain have just 
made a treaty defining their economic interests in these tenitories, 
without consulting Turkey. 

In my judgment the position of the Turks in Anatolia and 
Const an tinoyfie is worse than that of Germans in Germany and of 
the Austrians in Austria. It cannot be said that the Treaty secures 
them the sovereignty of Thrace or of the Turkish parts of Empire 
or of the rich and renowned lands of Asia Minor. In an article iri 
the Servant of India, dated 19th August 1920, our friend Mr. C. F. 
Andrews has explained the meaiiing of that soritence. He quotes 
chapter and verse for the following opinion : — 

“Furthermore, we have now the iact brought to light, that every 
other Allied power appears to regard the British as paramount in 
Aleppo and Damascus and the Greeks as paramount in Smyrna and 
Adrianople. All the military defences of Constantinople are in the 
hands of the British. The Sultan himself, his Vizier, and his 
Cabinet sign dutifully and unanimously British orders, Eecalcifrant 
officials have been effectively dealt with. Financial control has 
been taken from the Turkish Government ; and the Sultan 
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has been made, not only a prisoner in his own palace, — to all intents 
and purposes, — but also practically a pauper and a mendicant, 
dependent on the hated foreigner for every penny of his income. 
It is this situation, which has made Europe regard the British 
military occupation as complete and lasting. 

Reform Rules and Regulations. 

It is not my intention to detain you long over the Reform Rules 
and Regulations. The Parliament has finally passed them and they 
have already been put into operation My attitude towards the 
Reform Scheme may be summed up in one sentence. It was one of 
partial elation in 1918, it sank into one of depression in 1919, it 
changed almost into one of despair in 1920. From the frankness that 
characterised the statements made in the Joint Report of the 
Secretary of State and Viceroy, 1 concluded that they meant exactly 
what they had said. But soon after, the resolution relating to 
the Arms Act and the liOcal Self-Government and the action of the 
Government in the matter of admitting Indians into the commis- 
sioned ranks of the Indian Army, disillusioned me. Then came the 
Reform Act, with its reservations and limitations. The way in which 
the Secretary of State has been encumbering Indian finances and 
sanctionin^r increase after increase in the salaries and allowances 
of the Civil and Military service, the rules that have been made for 
the selection of such Indian Civil servants as are to be nominated 
in India, the latest development of policy in regard to Currency, 
and Il]xchange, and Reserve Bills, and last but not the least the 
tenderness which lias been shown in dealing with the culprits 
in the Punjab tragedy have shattered all my hopes. The 
Reform Scheme as originally formulated, carried in its bosom 
the germs of disease. These germs have so fearfully de\ eloped 
since then that Colonel Wedgewood was perfectly justified in 
arguing that “the people of India think and rightly think, that the 
rules and regulations and the decisions of the Joint Committee, 
have whittled down the recommendation of the Montagu-Chelmsford 
Report and have made the Act, as it is put into operation now, 
far worse than the recommendations of the original Report led them 
to expect’’. Now I must say that in one or two respects the Reform 
Act has made an improvement on the original scheme, but on the 
whole it has disappointed the hopes that were raised by the latter. 
Nor is this any matter for wonder. The Rules and Regulations 
have been framed by the bureaucracy and represent their mind. 
The people of India have had very little to say in the drafting of 
them, and what little they said has gone unheeded. The restric- 
tions imposed on the selection of candidates, the refusal to 
enfranchise the wage-earning classes and women, the constitution of 
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the territorial constituencies and the almost autocratic powers given 
to the Governors, have considerably reduced the value of the 
Eeforms, even such as they were. The distinction between dismissed 
Government Servant and dismissed or suspended lawyers and 
between rural and urban constituencies is on the face of it absurd. 
The tenderness shown towards European commercial interests is 
significant and even more significant is the anxiety to keep out 
of the Councils the leading victims of Martial Law. In the 
Punjab, Indian Trade and Commerce remains unrepresented and 
also the Depressed Classes and the wage-earners. The Rules of 
Procedure are as reactionary as the ingenuity of the buroaiuracy 
could make them. In fact, all round, so far as the Rules 
and regulations are concerned, the bureaucracy have won and 
the Indian people have lost. My friend, Mr. V. J. Patel, has 
returned to India perhaps sadder and wiser for his troubles. Ho 
will, I am sure, throw much more light on the subject than* I can. 
It has been found that blood is thicker than water. It has happened 
in this case as it did in the case of the Morloy-Minto reforms, 
and it will continue to be like that, until the people of India 
make up their minds that what they want is the whole loaf and 
not merely half of it. I would have no objection to take even the 
half, provided I was sure that the half offered was not selected by 
the bureaucracy. The bureaucracy is so adept in the art of mixing 
and cooking that the half which they propose to retain, contains all 
the nourishment of the whole leaving the other half worse than 
chaff. They manage it so skilfully that in the process of doughing 
they mix many a germ of disease in the half which they pro^jose to 
let you have. It will be a marvel of good fortune, if with all the 
distinctions of Hindus, Mussulmans, Sikhs and Christians, of urban 
and rural, of Brahmans and Non-Brahmans, of residents and non- 
residents, of British subjects and those of Natives States, of military 
,and civil, made in the Rules and Regulations, we are still able to 
evolve a national spirit which will rise above these differences and 
consolidate us into one people, with a will to live and prosper as a 
free nation. 

Non-Co-operation. 

At the meeting of the All-India Congress Committee, which 
sanctioned the convening of this special session, it was proposed by 
Mr. Gandhi that, as a protest against the Turkish Peace Treaty and 
the decision of the Government in regard to the Punjab affairs, 
that Committee should recommend a programme of Non-co-opera- 
tion to the country. Mr. Gandhi^s programme of Non-co-operation 
includes the boycott of the reformed Councils. The All-India 
Congress Committee considered that it was not within its competence 
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to accept this proposition as it was opposed to the Resolution of 
the Amritsar Congress relating to the Reform Scheme. It did not, 
at the same time, think it right to dispose of the matter without 
giving the country, as a whole, an opportunity of pronouncing on 
it. So it has referred the whole matter to this Special Session. 

The question has since then been widely discussed in the 
country, on the platform and in the press. The Central Khilafat 
Committee under the leadership of Mr. Gandhi have already started 
their campaign of Non-co-operation. Some Provincial Congress 
Committees have, by a majority of votes, accepted the principle of 
Non-co-operation but have recommended no action, pending the 
decision of this assembly. The (juestion is very much agitating 
the public mind and has divided the country into two opposing 
camps. On both sides are i anged revered and respected leaders. 
Much feeling has been imported into the discussion. Under the 
circumstances, I have decided that, as President of this assembly, 
the proper course for me at this stage is to refrain from expressing 
any opinion on this subject. 

Past Practice. 

I am aware that in the i^ast Presidents have generally discussed 
all important political <]uestions of the day in their presidential 
addresses, but then until very recently the country was practically 
unanimous on all questions which the Congress was expected to 
deal with. 

On the other hand, I believe there is an unwritten tradition 
that the Congress President, as the spokesman of the country, is 
expected to deal only with (luestions on which the country is 
unanimous or almost unanimous. There is a great deal of wisdom 
in that tradition. If the Congress is to maintain its character as a 
National Assembly, those who are selected for the oitice of the 
President must not 1 partisans in the ordinary sense of the term. 
Whatever his personal opinions, the President cannot be speaking 
for, and in the name of the country, if he makes a pronouncement on 
which the country is not ananimous. If his views do not happen to 
coincide with those of the Majority, both he and the Congress would 
find the situation rather awkward. The President should not try to 
anticipate the decision of the Congress on a question on which the 
country is so sharply divided as it is on the question before us. I, 
therefore, think that the best interests of the country and the tradi- 
tions of the high office to which you have elected me, require that for 
the present, and in this address, I should say nothing on this much- 
debated question. In deciding to do so, I am adopting a course 
which, in jny judgment, will enable you hereafter to maintain the 
NationM character of this assembly, and which will also have the 
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additional merit of not narrowing the field from which to select your* 
future Presidents. In these days of active political life, when every 
new day the country may be expected to be confronted with 
problems on which there is room for differences of opinion among the 
best and tbe most respected of the country’s leaders, you can not 
afford to select your Presidents from amongst men who have kept 
aloof from active political life. No person who is actively interested 
in the political life of his country can possibly remain neutral on any 
important questions on the merest chance of being called upon to 
preside over a session of the Congress. Nor would such an office- 
seeker be worthy of this high office. The Congress Presidents must 
continue to be selected, as far as possible, from among men who have 
been in the forefront of the political life of the country. It should 
not be difficult for many among them, to be absolutely impartial when 
presiding over discussions of controversial subjects, in spite of their 
having their own personal opinions one way or the other. 

President Mouth-piece of the Country. 

In my humble judgment, the President of the Indian National 
Congress is the mouth-piece of the country only on (luestions on 
which the country is unanimous or practically unanimous. Acting 
on this principle,, the moment I decided to accept the honour to 
which I was called by the vote of the All-India Congress Committee, 
I made up my mind to follow this course. Since then I have devoted 
much thought to it but i have not seen any reason to change my 
opinion. I hope and trust that my decision will meet with your 
approval. I have my personal opinion on the questions involved in 
the programme of non-co-operation but during the session of the 
Congress I will conduct the proceedings without taking sides. 

Co-operation Examinee'. 

This, however, does not prevent me from making some 
general observations on the subject. Before we consider Non-co- 
operation let us start with co-operation. Co-operation of the people 
with the Government is based on one of the two assumptions, 
either that the Government represents them, or that the Govern- 
ment is there to protect their interests. Now in India the first of 
these two assumptions can not hold good. The second is unhappily 
in the course of being shattered to pieces, if not already gone. 
Co-operation with Government, again, is of two kinds ; one 
enforceable by law and therefore compulsory, for example the 
payment of taxes, or serving the army under conscription ; the 
other is voluntary, for example accepting Government service or 
joining the Councils and so. In the case of the former, every 
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refusal is punis’hable. As for the latter, there again you have to 
distinguish between co-operation which is obviously for (he country’s 
benefit and that which is not so. Co-operation determined solely 
or mainly by economic considerations can only be refused, if we can 
find economic alternatives. Co-operation inspired by considerations 
of honour and dignity can be easily refused if the mentality of the 
people regarding honour and dignity can be changed. Ijast, but not 
the least, in the same class you may consider co-operation which 
gives you opportunities of serving your country by attacking the 
citadels of power and privilege from the inside. 

Co-operation or refusal of it, then, must be judged by {a) its 
obligatory or voluntary nature {b) by its economic conse<iuences 
(c) by its inherent morality and {d) by its utility as a weapon of 
attack or defence. 

Co-operation which is immoral or which makes you a tool of a 
foreign bureaucracy or which leaves you no option but to give etfect 
to their orders, stands on an entirely different footing from one which 
is obviously for the benefit of the country Similarly Co-operation, 
which is insi)ired by economic necessity stands on a different fooling 
from the one which is solely or mainly based on considerations of 
honour and dignity. Then again you must consider if your refusal 
of co-operation proceeds from the desire to make an immediate 
otfective impression on the Go\ornment or from the motive of 
habituating the people to take their destiny in their own hands. 

Those, then, are the issues involved in the great (lucstion of 
Non-co-operation. 


Interests of the People. 

With your permii-sion, I may also sound a general note of 
warning. W'e are i)assing through critical times. The minds of 
men are in ferment not only in this country of ours, but all over the 
world. Ideals, ideas, principles, convictions, sentiments, opinions, 
beliefs, creeds and all things, for which men have so far lived and 
fought are in the melting pot. Democracy is in the air but not that 
democracy which has brought the old world near its end in one 
great war. Wo are promised a new kind of democracy which would 
make no distinctions of colour, creed, caste, civilisation or culture. 
It would recognise i.o harrier between men and men which are the 
outcome of artificial social distinctions. It aims to raise the dignity 
of as such. Under the circumstances, it is our duty to take 
into consideration more than we ever did before, the interests of 
those who are for the present mere men and women, with no 
adjectives or prefixes before their names to enable them either to 
vote for the legislative assemblies of the country or to exercise any 
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other political rightj giving them a voice in the determination of 
their destinies* These men and women have begun to think, not 
that they did not think before. Thank God, the masses of this 
country have never been unthinking animals. But what they used 
to think of before is different from what they are thinking now. In 
one word, they have begun to think politically. Bitter experience, 
economic want, Eowlatt Bills and the Martial Law orders, have 
indeed not only taught them to think politically but also to think 
vigorously. They feel and realise more keenly and more actively 
than they perhaps ever did befdre, the difference between politically 
free men and those that are not so. In certain respects they 
are already ahead of those who are supposed to have a stake in the 
country. They feel that the men without property have a greater 
and more real stake in the country than men with property. The 
latter can go and settle and live wherever they like. The whole 
world is open to them. They are perfectly welcome in every 
civilised country. But the former can go nowhere except as 
indentured coolies or as mercenary soldiers, privileges of which they 
ary already quite sick. They want their country for themselves 
and they are keen on getting it as soon as circumstances permit. 
Under the circumstances, let me bog of you to think well before you 
decide the momentous question before you. Whatever you decide, 
be prepared to act up to your decision regardless of the consequences 
to yoTsir personal interest. Let not your decisions bo vitiated by 
considerations of personal or class interests. 

The Masses. 

The general public, including the masses, are in no mood to be 
trifled with either by the Government or by yourselves. They have 
waited sufficiently long, and they want immediate relief from 
economic want a id from political bondage. They may not understand 
complicated questions of Finance, Currency, Military organisation, or 
the like. They may not be aide to express opinions on abstract 
theories of State, but they do know that the country at present is 
not being governed in their interests. They are (luitc aware of the 
supercilious claims that are being put forward by British statesmen 
of all kinds from the O’ Dwyers, Sydenhams and Sumners of the 
Tory school to the Mestons, Mac Donriols and Montagus of tho 
democratic wing, that tho British can and do look after the interests 
of the masses of this country even better than their educated 
countrymen. They know that when the (piestion arises whether 
vote should be given to “the man on the soil, the man behind the 
plough, and the man whose life is a question between a crop and a 
crop” it is the British statesman who stands between thorn and their 
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right. They know also that when the question arises of how best 
to spend the revenue raised from them, the people whose interests 
get precedence over theirs, are the British Civilian, the British 
Army man, the British manufacturer, the British banker, and the 
British trader. They have seen through the newspapers how 
lavishly and generously the British Secretary of State has been 
solicitous of conciliating the British and the allied highly paid 
Indian servants of the Crown by giving them large increments in the 
princely salaries which they are alreac^ enjoying. While the British 
Government readily recognises that the man drawing from Rs. 500 to 
Rs. .‘1000 or ^000 a month is hard hit by the increase in the cost of 
living, they shut their eyes to the fact that the said increase has cut 
the very ground from luidt-r the feet of the ordinary wage-earner, the 
small agriculturist and th 3 low-paid clerk. Last, but not the least, 
they have seen that, however tyrannical and oppressive the conduct of 
a British or Indian officer may be, the greatest punishment (hat can 
be meted out to him is to be compulsarily retired on a pension, a 
punishment which really falls on the tax-payer. 

Pensions to Dyers and Smiths. 

Just imagine. Ladies and Gentlemen, the iniquity of the fact 
that the Indian tax-payer, whose women were insulted, whose 
crons were ruined, whose sons were flogged, who in his own person, 
or in that of his relatives or countrymen was humiliated, impri.soned 
and trodden under foot, is being made to pay for the comfortable living 
in Great Britain of a Michael O’Dwyer and Bosworth 8mith. The 
other day, when I mentioned Bosworth Smith to a senior Punjab 
Civilian, he said, “that fellow was mad.” Yet this same mad man 
not only ruled districts as big in size perhaps as Wales^ for a 
number of years, but still is to be a burden on the Indian revenue. 

Believe me, Ladies and (gentlemen, the masses of this country 
are feeling the hardships of the present sj^stem of administration 
even more keenly than the educated Indian. 1 do not wish to bo 
an alarmist but let me tell you quite frankly that if the Govorninent 
and the more comfortably placed among ourselves do not desire a 
revolution, they have to do something tangible, material and 
substantial, to remove these impressions and do it (juick. The 
persecution of a few educated loaders will only make the situation 
worse. lulucated leaders, on the whole, exercise a restraini//g 
influence. Remove that influence as was done l)y deporting I)rs. 
Kitchlew and Satyapal and the consequences will be disastrous. 

Appointment of Lord Sinha and Messrs. Sarma fnd Sapru. 

The recent appoinmonts of Lord Sinha and of Mr. Sharma 
and Dr. Sapru, are excellent in themselves. I may even congratulate 
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these gentlemen on their good luck and the Government on their 
wisdom but as remedies for the existing discontent they are 
hopelessly inadequate. A few years before, they might have thrilled 
our imagination but coming after the Punjab tragedy, they have 
naturally fallen flat. What people want are not appointments but 
the power to make them. As nominees of Mr. Montagu upon the 
people Lord Sinha and Messrs. Shaft, Sharma and Sapru, are the 
servants of the British Ministry and not of the Indian people. We 
have every reason to be happy that some of our countrymen will 
share the loaves and fishes that were so far reserved only for the 
Britishers We are also happy that they will have opportunities of 
serving their country in positions of responsibility and we are 
confident that they will discharge their duties very well and possibly 
to the credit of their country. All that may bo true, yet we can not 
help feelling that they are not the servants of the people of India, but 
their masters. Ladies and Gentlemen, what we want are not 
masters, imposed from without, but servants selected and honoured 
from within. The fact that Lord Sinha might get a salary of a lakh 
of rupees or more, or that our other friends might got salaries of 
Ks. 80,000 or so does not make us forget that about 40 per cent, of 
the Indian revenues are spent on the maintenance of an army which 
is being used for aggressive Imperial purposes, that millions of our 
countrymen and countrywomen are denied the ordinary amenities of 
human life and that they are being ruled by many who share the 
sentiments of Dyer and Bosworth Smith. 

Whatever you decide, remember these facts. The greatest need 
of the situation is the uplift of the masses, educational, social, as 
well as economical. Co-operation or non-co-operation, that must 
be our-aim and purpose and that must be our motive and inspira- 
tion. The ma^es must feel that we are working for them, and in 
their interests. 


The lead of the Masses. 

This leads me to another point. How far we must lead or be 
led by the masses'? During the last 6 months since I landed on the 
20th of February last, I have been in close touch with the masses of 
my countrymen. I have seen them in their thousands, in processions 
at meetings and have met their representatives in private. I have 
seen their political awakening. It has exceeded my wildest expecta- 
tions. Under the circumstances, we have to remember that in any 
programme we make, we must carry the masses along with us. 
While it will be wrong on our part to allow our deliberate judgment 
to be overruled by the masses, it will be equally unwise and perhaps 
fatal to ignore them. There are some worthy men who are disposed 
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to confound the people with mobs ; they believe that true leader- 
ship requires the disregard of the opinions and wishes of the people. 
With due respect to them I have no hesitation in saying that I do 
not share their belief. The masses change their character into mobs 
when they are inflamed by passion and anger, and are filled with a 
desire for revenge and as a rule this happens only under grave 
provocation. In that situation it becomes the duty of the leaders to 
be firm and save the situation by tact and skill ( The Punjab leaders 
at Lahore, Amritsar, Gujranwala and Kasur tried to do this and 
would, I verily believe, have saved the situation but for the 
meddlif]g and blundering of the bureaucracy who were out for 
producing a moral effect. The situation at Delhi was actually saved 
by the tactful leadership of Swami Sharadhanand and the equally 
wise behaviour of the Chief Commissioner. Such, however, are 
exceptional occasions ), Under ordinary circumstances wise leader- 
ship involves understanding of the mass mind in a spirit of sympathy 
and respect. There may be occasions when majority or no majority, 
one has to go\by the voice of one’s own conscience but in practical 
politics such occasions are not frequent nor many. I will therefore 
beg of my fellow Congressmen to bear these considerations in mind 
when deciding the <iuestion before them. We must arrive at a con- 
clusion satisfactory to the general body of our countrymen in whose 
interests and for whose welfare we are striving. We must not lose the 
lead of the people either by marching too far ahead of them, or ])y 
lagging behind. Both will be fatal to the ])est interests of the country. 

In their present mood, the masses demand that we shall do 
something over and above the mere passing of resolutions. But I 
believe they want also that we shall not lose such opportunities of 
alleviating their condition and helping them in their little things, as 
we possess or which the law allows us. 

Despotism of a Democracy worse than that of a Monarch. 

Ladies and Gentlemen before I conclude, let me submit for your 
consideration one more thought. There is no such thing as benevo- 
lence in international politics. Although there is such a thing as 
e/ilighteiied self interest. The despotism of a democracy is in my 
judgment more fatal for subject people than that of an absolute 
monarch. The situation which you have to face is from this point of 
view more ditficult and complex than the one your ancestors had to 
face even under the despotism of an Aurangzeb. 

I would therefore very much like to warn my countrymen 
against being under any delusion as to the justice-loving nature or 
high-mindedness of any democracy in the world, British or other. 
, I was in this mater disillusioned by my first visit to England in 

11 
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1905, Since then I have had many opportunities of studying the 
nature and the character of several democracies ( British, American 
and Japanese ) and you may take it from me, that although there 
are men and women in these democracies who are absolutely just 
and high-minded, guided by the purest of motives in dealing with 
subject peoples and backward races, the bulk of them, be they oi 
England or of America, not to speak of Japan, know only one thing, 
namely, their own interest or the interest of their race. There are 
sections of these democracies whose own class interests require the 
destruction of militarism and imperialism and who will therefore 
sympathise with those of the subject people who are struggling foi 
emancipation. It is wise on your part to ally yourselves with them 
But place no faith in the professions of those who, however liberal, 
worship at the shrine of Imperialism. The recent Parliamentary 
debate on the Punjab affairs ought to dispel all illusions if there 
were any still left, on that score. The Imperialist Liberals in the 
House of Commons with a few noble exceptions, showed no sympathy 
for the sufferings of the Punjabees, in spite of the eloipient 
pleadings of men like Mr. T. J. Bennet, Colonel Wedge wood and 
Mr. Ben Spoor. Liberals in the House of Lords were among the most 
violent supporters of the military rule. It v/as a sight for the gods 
to see. Lords Curzon, Milner and Birkinhead pleading for concilia- 
tion and Lords Ampthill and Macdonnel supporting brute force. 

Have as many friends as you can have, among Phiglishmen and 
others, but have faith in yourselves alone. 

It is much better to go rather slowly than deluded by promisef 
held out to us by people who are not in a position to fulfil those 
promises, or who do not mean what they say or who promise in 
diplomatic language. Our progress depends more than any thing 
else upon the volume and vigour of our own public opinion in this 
country. It will be wise to have this supplemented by the moral 
support of the great nations of the world, since ])y virtue of being a 
member of the League of Nations, we can now legitimately appeal to 
them for such moral support. 

' Our success will be determined by the extent of our oarnostneps, 
the spirit of self-sacrifice in the leaders, the spirit of self-denial in the 
rank aud file, the power to lead righteously and to be led by righteous 
men. The time has come when we must decide between the 
freedom of body and soul and the life of convenience and compara- 
tive ease which is allowed to a few of us under the present system. 
If we decide for the former we must be prepared for the consequen- 
ces. But if we choose the latter we must not cry if wo do not got 
the moon. That is the real issue before you and I know I can leave 
this issue with confidence in your hands, 
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After otlering the most cordial welcome on hehalf of the 
lieception Committee and the people of Bengal and expressing 
profound borrow at the passing away of Lokmanya Bal Gangadhar 
Tilak, Mr. Chakravarty delivered his address as follows : — 

The root cause of the present position. 

The Britisher came to this country as a commercial adventurer 
and has stayed here as a commercial exploiter. This cause is the 
root cause and affects the very life of our people. AVc have ])cen 
decaying since a very long time past as a race, hut to-day we arc 
threatened with not race-decadance only, but almost with positive 
race-exti notion. AVhile in the other parts of the civilised world, 
birth-rate is steadily increasing in relation to death rate, in various 
parts of India our death rale is increasing and birth-rate simul- 
taneously dwindling down year after year. In the course of a few 
centuries, unless we are able to find means to reverse these figures 
as we see in the other countries of the world, we shall be overtaken 
})y the fate of the American Indians or the Australian bushmen. 
The people of India have always been able to adapt itself from 
epoch to epoch fo its changing physical, economic, social or political 
environment. But the struggle to which we are called to-day is not 
really of this character. It is practically a physical conflict botweoii 
the race which holds political domiifation over us and ourselves. 
This conflict is not a mere political conflict, but it is a conflict that 
covers every department of our life,’ economic, social as well as 
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political. Economically ever since the British came to this country 
there has been an almost open war carried on by the representatives 
of British commercial interests against the economic interests of the 
people of this country. When the British came to India, we were 
both an agricultural and a manufacturing nation. But they 
deliberately killed our manufactures, because they found it impossible 
to compete on fair terms with these. The story of this murderous 
economic war has been stated in a nutshell by Horace Hayman 
Wilson in his Note to Mill’s History of India : and though many 
of you are familiar with it, it may be profitably quoted once more 
to refresh our memory. 

It is also a melancholy instance of the wrong done to India 
by the country on which she has become dependent. It was stated 
in evidence in 1813, that the cotton and silk goods of India, up to 
the period, could bo sold for a profit in the British market at a 
price from 50 to 60 per cent, lower than those fabricated in England. 
It consequently became necessary to protect the latter by duties of 
70 to 80 per cent, on their value or by positive prohibition. Had 
this not been the case, had not such prohibitory duties and decrees 
existed, the mills of Paisley and Manchester would have been stopped 
in their outset, and they could scarcely have again been set in motion 
even by the power of steam. They were created by the sacrifice 
of the Indian manufacture. Had India boon independent, she 
would have retaliated, would have imposed prohibitory duties upon 
British goods and w'ould thus have preserved her productive industry 
from annihilation. This act of self-defence was not permitted her ; 
she was at the mercy of the stranger. Briti.sh goods were forced upon 
her without paying any duty, and the foreign manufacturer 
employed the arm of ])oIitical injustice to keep down and ultimately 
strangle a competitor with whom he could not havb contended on 
C(|ual terms.” 

For the last hundred and fifty years our economic resources 
have been uninterruptedly and increasingly exploited by foreign, 
and particularly British traders, protected by the British Government 
in India. I am aware that this exploitation is called by another 
name, by our English friends. They call it development. Nor can 
it be denied that British capital and commercial enterprise have 
developed our resources very considerably. And superficial observers, 
generalising from similar economic dovelopraerits in the tree countries 
of Europe and America, have rushed to the conclusion that these 
economic developments have necessarily added to the wealth of 
India also. But they have overlooked the fact that the profits of 
those new developments have not come to the people, but have 
gone out of the country to the pookete of foreign exploiters. All 
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that we have • earned, or practically all, from these so-called 
developments of our economic resources are the wages of our labour. 
And those wages also have gone back to a very large extent to 
these foreign exploiters themselves in the shape of the price of 
imported luxuries that have been thrust upon us practically leaving 
little or no margine of these increased wages to the wage-earner 
to contribute to the national wealth and the economic staying power 
of his people* Increased wages in. Great Britain or Germany or 
America moans greater comfort and higher standards of living for 
the masses contributing to their health, happiness and longevity. The 
wages which a labourer earns in the free countries of Europe or 
America are distributed among his own people and remain in the 
country increasing the sum total of national capital. But it is 
different in India. Those who cite the increased use of various 
articles of luxury such as shirts and coats, shoes and umbrellas l^y 
the present generation of the Indian peasantry, luxuries thaf were 
unknown to their forefathers, as evidence of our economic advance- 
ment, do not probe these things deeply and enquire how much of 
the things that they use now are manufactured in the country and 
how much come from alu’oad. And the moment we examine these 
matters carefully, we discover the simple and obvious solution of the 
enigma of the increasing poverty of a country, the natural resources 
of which have l)eon enormously developed during the last hundred 
and fifty years of Biitish rule. This has only helped to increase 
our economic dei)en(lenee and has made the way clear for the 
perpetuation of our economic serfdom. If wo look back into history 
it would become apparent how this economic thraldom has been 
intentionally secured. In the days when the Britisher came to 
this country as a commercial adventurer it may bo said that ho had 
no such idea : but as time went on he seized every opportunity that 
offered itself for this purpose. The first opportunity that offered 
itself was the state of the administration of the country, specially 
the stale of administration of Bengal under the Mahomedan power 
tottering as it then was on account of the onslaughts of the Maharatta 
which led to the armed interference of the Britisher with the then 
Government of Bengal. Ho fought and did so with the assistance 
partly of the Bengalee soldiers in the Battle of Plasscy and won 
it. How did ho utilise his victory ? I quote from Dr. William 
Ealph Inge, Dean of St. Paul. In his Outspoken Essays published 
in 1919, on page 91, he says this : — 

“ It was not till the accession of George III that the increase 
in our numbers became rapid. No one until then would have 
thought of singling out the Englishman as the embodiment of the 
good apprentice. Motorn, in the sixteenth century, found our 
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countrymen ‘as lazy as Spaniards most foreigners were struck by 
our fondness for solid food and strong drink. The industrial 
revolution came upon us suddenly ; it changed the whole face of 
the country and the apparent character of the people. In the far 
future our descendants may look back upon the period in whirh we 
are living as a strange episode which disturbed the natural habits 
of our race.^^ 

“ The first impetus was given by the plunder of Bengal, which, 
after the victories of Clive flowed into the Country in a broad 
stream for about thirty yearst This ill-gotten wealth played the 
same part in stimulating English industries as the ‘ five millions 
extorted from France, did for Germany after 1870.’' 

This money the Britisher invested in trade and commerce ii] 
the country and made profits and grew richer. This process wont 
on unqjiccked and the Directors of the East India Company declared 
themselves that it was necessary for the maintenance of the commerce 
established in the East Indies that people of the country should be 
kept in subjection, and the now political power already secured 
was directed towards that object. In course of time an Empire 
was established in India but the main purpose for which the political 
supremacy maintained by military domination has been directed, 
is commercial supremacy. It is often repeated that the Britisher 
has developed India and has made her what she is now. But for 
whose benefit 1 My answer is for his own benefit and not mine. 
And as regards his mentality let mo ({note again from the same 
author, page 94 

“ A nation may be so much weakened in physique ])y underfee- 
ding as to be impotent from a military point of view in spite of 
great numbers ; this is the case in India and China. Deficient 
nourishment also diminishes the day’s work.” 

“ If European and American capital goes to China and provides 
proper food for the workmen, we may have an early opportunity ol 
discovering whether the supporters of the League of Nations hav( 
a!iy real conscientious objection to violence and bloodshed, Wc 
may surmise that the European man, the fiercest of all })casts of prey, 
is not likely to abandon the weapons which have made him the lord 
and the bully of the planet. He has no 6ther superiority to (he 
races which he arrogantly despises. Under a regime of peace the 
Asiatic would probably be his master.” 

I think I have shown that it is not for any altruistic purpose 
certainly not for compassion and love and atfcction for me, that ihi 
Britisher has come hero and has stiiyed hero. lie is hero for ex 
ploitation at my cost and at the cost of the resources of my country 
He holds me by the sword and he has declared himself as olearlj 
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as he can that he wants to hold me by the sword. He has no 
intention of treating me as a human being, far less his equal, 
specially when his commercial interests are concerned. There may 
be professions made to the contrary, I do not believe them. I 
leave out isolated individuals— a microscopic minority — out of 
account. I remembei that in the year 1885 when the llbert Bill 
controversy was going on, the Times of London said : 

“An Empire which has been cominered by the sword and by 
breaking every commandment cannot be retained by the Sermon on 
the Mount.” 

Now let us analyse the recent Punjab affairs in detail and let 
us see whether tliis analysis of the mentality and attitude of the 
Britisher is not fully borne out by what he did in the Punjab. 

The Punjab. 

Turning to the business before the Special Congress we are 
confronted first with the afbiirs of the Punjab. Fellow delegates, 
when we met last at Amritsar, the ITunter Committee and our own 
Congress Sub-Cominittee were still sitting and had not concluded 
their labours ; and in the absence of their recorded findings of fact, 
the Congress refrained from urging specific measures of punishment 
except as regards ])orsons whose guilt was ])atont, manifest and 
independent of further proof. Since then, both these bodies have 
submitted their reports ; the Government of India have published 
their ro^iew of the Hunter Committee’s two reports, and the 
Secretary of State has ])ublished his despatch in connection with 
the same. And it will now be your duty to take these important 
documents into serious consideration and to record your deliberate 
opinion both as regards the state of things which they display and 
the recommeinlations which they make. 

The report of the Congress Sub-committee. 

Over the Report of the Congress Sub-Committoo I shall not 
detain you long. Being in a manner our own handiwork, convention 
would require that I should be chary of praising it : and yet I shall 
not allovv any sense of false mock-modesty to curb my outspoken 
admiration of this masterly piece of work. To put it roundly and 
iti brief, I endorse every word and suggestion of the report ; and I 
am struck with wonder and admiration as often as I consider the 
fulness and cloarnoss of evidence upon which it has been based, the 
care and scrupulous firmness with which the evidence has been sifted, 
the force and cogency with which facts have been marshalled, and 
the broad, massive impartiality which characterizes its findings. My 
only quarrel with the report is that its recommendations are too mild 
and lenient : that in its anxiety to avoid overstatement it has been 
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guilty of some considerable understatement', and that having 
marshalled its facts with inimitable force and vigour, it stops short 
of the conclusions which it might legitimately have drawn. And this 
I say not simply as a public man interested in the full threshing 
out of matters of grave and public importance, but also as a lawyer 
having some little experience of the handling of proof and the 
drawing of conclusions. 

Of the authors of the Congress Sub-Committee’s report I shall 
say that they have done their duty manfully and well, they have 
served their country faithfully in her hour of need and travail, and 
they have richly deserved — and are sure to receive — the grateful 
thanks and appreciation of the Congress. 

The points which stand clearly and vividly out from the report 
of the Congress 8ub-Committee are the following, vi^. : — 

(1) That there were no revolt or rebellion in the Punjab— 
nothing beyond casual rioting provoked almost in every instance by 
the unnecessary aggressiveness of the authorities and which might 
easily have been suppressed by the civil powei with prompt and 
tactful handling. 

(2) That the cause of the disturbances was not Safyagraha 
( which acted as a moderating factor wherever the people were 
familiar with it ) but the harsh and unsympathetic administration 
of Sir Michael O’Dwyer acting upon local causes — such as rigorous 
methods of recruiting, the pressure of the income tax and widespread 
economic distress. 

(3) That the disturbances were magnified into a rebellion ])y 
the deliberate disingenuity of Sir Michael O’Dwyer who wanted 
some justification for the introduction of martial law, and who 
intended by such application of martial law to crush all political 
life in the Punjab. 

(4) That ill any case, the disturbances — such as they wore — 
having subsided either before the formal introduction of martial law 
or immediately after its introduction, its continuance till the middle 
of June was absolutely unjustifiable. 

(5) That the administration of martial law ( specially 
in Amritsar and Lahore and in parts of Gujranwalla) was attended 
by barbarities and shameful outrages such as constitute a stain upon 
civilization and humanity. 

(6) That the massacre of Jallianwalla Bagh was one unmitiga- 
ted horror — without provocation, continued with wanton inhumanity 
and followed by a callous and brutal neglect of the dead and 
dying. 

These points are all supported by incontestable evidence ; and 
as I shall have occasion to point out shortly afterwt^rds, they are 
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borne out in their essential features by the minority report of the 
Hunter Committee. 

The Hunter Committee Reports, 

Fellow delegates, it is unfortunate that the cleavage between 
the two sections of the Hunter Committee should have proceeded 
upon a racial basis ; but there was hardly any help for it. The 
evidence adduced before the members was one and the same ; that 
evidence (except for the purdah examination of that valiant trio — 
Sir Michael O’Dwyer, Mr. Chief Secretary Thompson, and the Sirdar 
of Tiwana) is now available to the public ; and upon the strength 
of that evidence, I challenge any man of ordinary fairness, ordinary 
decency, and ordinary regard for truth, to come to any other finding 
than that of the minority members of the Hunter Committee. But 
evidently the Phiropean members were resolved from the first to 
whitewash the Punjab Government and to draw a veil of gentle 
oblivion upon the mis-deeds of their European compatriots. Hence 
the curious perversion of facts, the wrong deductions from right data, 
and the lame and impotent conclusions which we find in such 
plentiful abundance in the report submitted by them. . But ]>efore 
I deal with some specific features of the report, let me say one word 
in passing of the personnel and procedure of the Hunter Committee. 

Fellow delegates, since the submission of the Hunter Com- 
mittee’s report, a great outcry has been raised both in England 
and among the Europeans of this country against the personnel anrl 
constitution of this Committee. p]ven the majority, in spite of 
their strenuous attempts at whitewashiiig, could not whitewash 
Dyer. They could not slur over every single act of barbarity 
perpetrated by the Dovetons, Frank Johnsons and Bosworth-Smiths. 
Hence the criticism we have spoken of has been directed against 
both sections of the Hunter Committee. Against the minority it has 
l>een urged that they were biased ; against the majority that they 
were ignorant. But the false, hollow and spurious character of this 
agitation will at once appear from the fact that not a word, ?iot a 
whisper of this criticism was heard when the appointment of the 
Committee was first announced. This announcement was made in 
October ; the Committee began its sitting in the early part of 
November ; their report was submitted in May. And during this 
long period of more than half a year, the great European community 
kept mum and silent ; the defective constitution of the Committee 
never struck them then ; nay, they rebuked the Indians for objecting 
to the’personnel of the committee ; and it is only now when the 
report of the committee touches members of their own breed that, 
we hear all sorts of possible and impossible objections on the score 

12 
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of bias, Ignorance and what not. Even the ex-lieutenant governoi 
of the Punjab — the valiant Sir Michael who dared not give evidence 
except from behind a purdah — even he has stooped to join this dirty 
game ‘md has circulated against Pundit Jagat Narayan a silly and 
malicious slander — met by our worthy friend uith a gravity, dignity 
and force which exhort my highest admiration. 

Thus far about the false and spurious objections of the European 
supporters of the O’Dwyer regime. Mark against this the Indian 
objection to the Hunter Committee — entered at the first moment of 
the Committee’s appointment and which is valid to-day as it ever 
was then. Ladies and Gentlemen, you will remember that as soon 
as the appointment of the Committee w^as announced, we Indians 
objected to it, chiefly on the ground that a committee appointed by 
the Indian Government and consisting of members some of whom 
were dependent upon that government, could never judge impartially 
in a case in which the Indian Government was itself in the position 
of the accused. Our criticism has been justified by events ; arid 
we now find that the majority of the Hunter Committee have been 
more anxious 'to condone the inequities of the Punjab and the Indian 
Government than to arrive at a just and impartial decision 
upon fact. 

Apart from the question of personnel, some legitimate criticism 
we can urge also against the procedure adopted by the Hiuiter 
Committee. Their decision in the matter of the temporary release 
of the Punjab leaders made it impossible for the Congress Sub- 
Committee to lead evidence before them ; and the result is that the 
Committee’s report is based upon evidence which is incomplete, 
one-sided, tainted by self-interest, and hence unsafe to bo acted upon. 
Also, we may pertinently ask — why were sundry individuals per- 
mitted to give evidence in camera 1 and why were not men like 
Bosworth-Smith and Frank Johnson promptly checked and brought 
to book by the President in the midst of their gross and flippant- 
impertinences Or are wo to suppose that the English memljors of 
the Committee — themselves treated with all consideration— enjoyed 
the insults that were put upon their Indian colleagues ? Above 
all, why did Lord Hunter refuse to receive the Congress evidence, 
when on the 30th of December, after the release of the Punjab 
leaders, they themselves offered to lead evidence at their disposal ? 

But inspite of defective personnel, faulty procedure and one- 
sided evidence — enough material was placed before the Committee 
upon which a fair, just and impartial decision could easily have been 
arrived at. And it will be profitable to compare the different use 
made of the material by the majority and minority members 
j-espectively. 
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The Majority and Minority Reports — A Contrast. 

The despatch of the Government of India seeks, with much 
naiioe simplicity of manner to minimize the difference between the 
majority and minority reports ; but it can be proved to demonstra- 
tion that these differences are broad, vital and fundamental. 

(1) Thus, on the all-important question of the necessity for 
introducing martial law, the majority repeat the cuckoo cry that 
the Punjab was in a state of open rebellion — or, to repeat their 
favourite jingle “ a movement which started in rioting, became 
a rebellion and might easily have become a revolution/’ This, in 
spite of admissions made by Government officials themselves — and 
cited in the minority report — to the effect, vi^.y that at Amritsar, 
there was no loot or distmbance after the 10th of April ; that at 
Lahore, there was never any murder or loot and no disturbance 
whatever after the 12th of April, that at Gujranwalla everything 
was quiet after the 14th of April ; that at Gujrat the Deputy 
Commissioner himself was surprised at the extension of martial 
law to his district ; that according to Mr. Orde, Superintendent 
of Police, Delhi, and Mr. Guidor who was specially deputed to 
enquire into the disturbance at Ahmedabad, there was no evidence 
of organization at either of these places ; that the same testimony 
was given about Kasur, Gujranwalla lind Sheikupura by the local 
officials concerned ; that Sir Michael O’Dwyer himself, inspite of 
his written opinion that there was a wide-spread organisation behind 
the movement, was compelled to admit in his cross-examination that 
there was no proof in support of his view ; and that similarly there 
was absolutely no proof that any attempt had been made to tamper 
with the loyalty of the troops or the police. Take this in connection 
with the fact that, though a considerable quantity of arms was easily 
procurable at Amritsar and Lahore, the mob never made any 
attempt to procure such arms ; and the bogey of the great Puiiiab 
rebellion is blown away into thin air like the veriest bubble of 
overwrought fancy — result of exaggerated panic on the part of some, 
and of deep-rooted, premeditated malice on the part of others. 

(2) Again, as legards the continuance of martial law, the 
majority make the complacent remark that those responsible for the 
introduction of martial law “ did not prolong it beyond the time 
which, in their judgment, was necessary for the maintonace and 
restoration of order in the province.” And this ii^ face of conclusive 
evidence that order had been fully restored even before the introduc- 
of martial law, and that according to the Punjab Government itself 
{vide their recommendation dated the 14th of May) the continuance, 
of martial law was necessary, not because of the existence of a state 
of rebellion in the Punjab but because it facilitated the recovery 
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of fines and ‘‘ the fixing of prices was. popular with the masses.’’ !!! 
One illuminating extract I shall here give from a proclamation 
issued by the Lieutenant Governor ; and this, I trust, will be a 
settler as regards all these solemn plausibilities about maintenance 
of order and so forth. In this proclamation dated the 26th of 
April — barely a week after the promulgation of martial law — the 
Jjt. Governor says : 

“ Order has been restored almost everywhere by the prompt 

action of the troops and by the loyal co-operation of the quiet 

masses of the rural population.” 

So, not only had order been restored, but the masses of the 
rural population were“(iuiet” and “loyal”; yet, inspite of this 
damaging admission, martial law was kept in operation till the 
middle of June and in Railway areas till far into August ; and our 
(vmnhiisant majority find nothing strange or exceptional in this 

! 

Over the minor horrors of the administration of martial law 
and their faint and half-hearted condemnation l)y the majority 
I shall pass by in silence. But their treatment of the massacre 
of Jallianwalla bagh will call for one word of notice. It is admitted 
that the Seditious Meetings Act was applied to Amritsar only on 
the morning of the 13th, /.6'*, the day of the meeting ; it is admitted 
that the proclamation forbidding the meeting was insufficiently 
lu’omulgated and could not have been heard by more than (S or 
10,000 in a city of 1,50, 000; and yet in the face of these clear 
admissions, the majority complacently assume that the mectijjg had 
assembled in deliberate defiance of the order of prohibition. Nay, 
they go even further ; they disregard General Dyer himself ; and 
though the General admitted in his cross-examination that he could 
have dispersed the mob without firing, the majority — eager to save 
their protege from the effect of his own admission — wisely shake 
their head and say that he could not have done so. They concede 
reluctantly apd half-heartedly that the General did wrong in (l) 
firing without warning and (2) in continuing to fire when the crowd 
had begun to disperse. But after all, this conduct, according to 
them, amounted only to a ‘ grave error’ of judgment and they 
hasten to add that the General acted upon a ‘ mistaken conception 
of duty/ 

Review of the Government of India. 

But if the majority report is tainted by bias, race-prejudice, 
and insufficient consideration of evidence, if its findings of fact are 
perverse and its inferences lame, halting and inconclusive-— how 
shall we characterize the review of this report by the Government 
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of India'? To say that it is weak and mealy-mouthed, is to say 
nothing. It is misleading, disingenuous and deceptive ; its presen- 
tation of facts is meagre and inaccurate and it is specially unfair 
both in its inadequate summaries of the minority report and in the 
scant consideration which it pays to the recommendations contained 
in that report. In fact, wherever there is any vital difference 
between the reports of the majority and the minority, the India 
Government naturally and inevitably ranges itself on the side of 
the majority — never caring to adduce any reason in support of its 
preference. But it will be tedious to pursue this leview through 
all its suppressions and distortions of fact ; and I shall content 
myself with referring only to two points: — (l) the view which it 
takes of the conduct of General Dyer, and (2) the action which it 
takes u]>on the whole affair of the Punjab. 

As regards the first, the Government of India agrees (l) that 
the order prohi])iting meetings ought to ha\e been more widely 
j)romulgated, (2) and that notices should have been given at 
Jallian walla bitgh and the Baisakhi fair. They agree (3) that the 
General should have given warning before opening fire, and (4) that 
his action in continuing to fire was indefensible. But when it 
comes to condemnation, they only repeat, with some circumlocution, 
the parrot phrases of the majority report. The majority had said 
that the General had been guilty of grave error of judgment ; the 
Government of India paraphrase the remark and say that he 
“exceeded the reasonable requirements of the case.” The majority 
had said that the General had acted from misconception of duty ; 
the Government of India repeat the remark and put it out by saying 
that he acted from an honest belief ” that he was doing what 
was right. 

And here, liudies and Gentlemen, you will permit me to turn 
aside for a moment and enter my emphatic protest against thi.s 
nauseating cant about^ ‘honest belief’ aiid mistaken sense of duty.’ 

I protest against these expressions, not simply becau.se they are false 
})ut because they are a prostitution of holy and sacred phrases. 
Dyer knew that before him there was an unarmed crowd — many, 
most of whom were utterly ignorant of his order of prohibition ami 
so innocent of all thought of defiance. lie know that he could 
disperse them without firing, and yet he opened fire lest otherwise 
ho might got laughed at for his pains. He found that the crowd 
began to run away as soon as the troops opened fire, and yet for ton 
long minutes he continued to fire until his ammunition was 
exhausted — controlling it now against the victims already heaped 
on the ground and now against the ‘]>ettor targets’ ( I (luote his 
own phrase ) seeking to creep away through the gaps in the walls* 
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What honesty, what duty was there in this naked act of unmitiga- 
ted butchery ? And why should Mr. Montagu and the Government 
of Lord Chelmsford seek to cloak the hideous barbarity of the deed 
by expressions of sanctimonious hypocrisy ? Whether you punish 
Dyer or not is your own concern ; it lies between you and your 
conscience ; but we must protest against this impudent attempt at 
bluffing the world with pious phrases. 

As for the action recommended by the Government of India it 

is by way of a ridiculous anti-climax. They refer the conduct of 

General Dyer to the notice of the Commander-in-Chief, and they 
propose to censure the other officers who have been criticised in the 
majority report ! 8uch is the peiialty which the Government think 
sufficient for slaughter when practised upon an Indian crowd ! Such 
is the penalty which your Government think adequate for insulting 

the manhood and womanhood of a whole Indian province ! I 

ask my brethren to take note of these phenomena and bide their 
time. 


Mr. Montagu’s despatch. 

The Montagu despatch is the very duplicate of the Go\ernment 
of India’s review, but it is a duplicate with a dilfereiice. Its 
sentiments arc finer, its phrases loftier, and there is an easier 
display of virtuous indignation and high political princiido. But in 
point of action, what is the difference between the two ’I AVhy ? — 
nothing, just nothing at all. There are the same empty banalities 
about ‘ error ' honesty ’ and misttikon sense of duty’, and the whole 
thing ends with compliments all round — including a compliment on 
Sir Michael O ’Dwyer whoso energy, decision and courage’ receive 
a tribute of respect from His Majesty’s Government. 

Fellow delegates, it is curious that one significant fact bronght 
out in the minority rei)ort of the Hunter Committee is passed over 
in discreet silence by both the Government of India and the 
Secretary of State. In the wireless message of Idtli April in which 
the Punjab Government prayed for the promulgation of Martial law, 
it was stated that the Government were making this suggestion with 
the concurrence of the Chief Justice, High Court, and the General 
Officer Commanding. General Boynon in his examination distinctly 
stated that ho “ had nothing to do with the bringing in of Martial 
law”; and the Chief Justice declared that his opinion was given 
over the telephone upon very insufficient information. Now, the 
question arises — who was responsible for sending this false and 
misleading message to the Government of India n Was it Mr. 
Secretary Thompson— the strong man qf the Delhi Legislative 
Council ? Or was it his redoubtable Chief ? In any case, why is the 
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fact discreetly slurred over both by Mr. Montagu and the 

Government of India? 

The debates in Parliament. 

Fellow delegates, I cannot close this chapter without ^ome 
reference to the debates that recently took place in the Hoiigeg 
Parliament. I shall not weary your patience by going Qver the 
details of these debates ; but there are two significant feQ,'tm-cs to 
which 1 feel that I must draw your attention. 

(1) The Labour motion condemning GovernmenP^' leniency 
towards General Dyei was almost snuffed out of House of 
Commons, while the Tory motion condemning Government ’s 
severity towards the General was within an ace of bnjpg successful. 
This shows that the British public, at least the BriGg}^ Governing 
classes, care nothing for the wrongs of India ; but they care much 
for the wrong or fancied wrong of one of their own r;^gp^ 'Phe little 
finger of General Dyer is worth more to them than' hundreds 
of Indian lives. 

(2) Again, note the curious, unreal, lopsided character of the 
whole debate. It was Dyer who ought to have bee ^ on his trial; 
and yet in point of fact it was the Secretary of State* ^yho was put 
upo!i bis trial, not for imnisbing Dyer too leniently b^^^, fQj. dealing 
with him too harshly. The woes of the Punjab went fop nothing ; 
it was the compulsory retirement of Gejieral Dyer which was felt to 
bo an intolerable wrong. The Lords did even better ; they actually' 
carried what amounted to a vote of censtire upon the G^overnment. 
Of course it mny be said that the Lords are foolish and Reactionary 
always, and nobody minds what they do. But still the act,ioo of the 
Lords is significant as indicating the mentality of the EiigL;g\| p.^ee, 

Fellow delegates, it will he useless to pursue this invesyjgj^tioii 
any further. The facts are patent and known to all, aix^ the 
ijiferonces to he drawn from them are equally plain and patent.\ yon 
know — thp Punjab has burnt this lesson vividly and indelihly'> qi^ 
your minds — that in India there is no security for the liberty of khe 
individual citizen, and that the seeming liberty which you enjo^v 
depends upon the veriest changeful breath of executive favour. Youn 
know that men like Dyer, Frank Johnson. Bosworth-smith, 
Doveton or Sri Bam Sud have committed wanton barbarities in the 
Punjab. Yea, their offence is rank, it smells to Heaven ; their sin 
cries aloud for justice and punishment. And you know that this Justice 
has been denied to you — denied by the Government of India — 
denied by the British Cabinet and by both the Houses of Parliament. 
Baffled in your (piest of Justice, driven from post to pillar and 
confronted everywhere with the same everlasting ‘ no\ the question 
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comes back to your mind with crushing and overwhelming force — 
what will you do ? Ordinary means of constitutional agitation failing, 
^ hat other remedy is left unto you ? Fellow delegates, the remedy is 
not . wanting, if only your heart and strength is equal to it. But of 
that u afterwards. 

Yq, how delegates, last year at Amritsar and again at the 
jjj00ting of the All India Congress Committee held in Benares, you 
passed vai ’^ous resolutions with reference to the Punjab atrocities and 
the action or inaction of the Government of India and the British 
Cabinet w. ith reference to the same. In the light ot the 
subsequent o debates in the House of Commons and the House of 
liords I feel tb at many of these decisions will have to bo revu\ed and 
recast. Thus, at Amritsar you demanded Lord Chelmsford’s 

P00all a mild and modest demand considering the gravity of his 

Lordship’s offein :;e • but since the English people are evidently bent 
on interpreting . your wishes by their contraries, I now feel that the 
demand for th e Viceroy’s recall may only have the effect of 
extending his t enure of power and misused authority. Again, at 
Amritsar you de manded the impeachment of 8 ir Michael O’Hwyor — 
a stately and < iignified mode of trial for an arrant and confessed 
malefactor ; bv it I now remember that the judges at the 
impeachment v /ill he the noble Lords who voted in support of Lord 
Finlay’s motic >n. Lastly at Benares you voted for a petition to be 
presented to Parliament denaandi rg certain necessary measures of 
Ledress and ’ punishment ; but I now recollect that this petition will 
be considcre d by members with a majority of whom the blood-bath 
of the Punj <ab is as nothing compared with the s-lightest measures of 
merited d isgrace inflicted upon one ot their own race, blood and 
complexif Fellow delegates, I cannot s])cak for others : but 

speaking ^ myself, these repeated lessons have lieen enough for 

and too much : they have dihillnsionod me finally and 
for eve^r : they have cured in me — I hope they have cured in all of 

^the last, lingering vestige of belief in that extremely 

jiypiOthetical and illusory quantity — the justice and good faith of the 
gritish Governing classes: they have reinforced in me the great 
^nitstanding lesson of history, liz , that a nation in leading strings 
is a nation in helotage and that for all justice, strength and helj) in 
evil, you must look within and not without. 

The Khilafat. 

Fellow delegates, from the Punjab I pass on to the other great 
question which wilL engage your attention ip this Congress, Hz., the 
Khilafat and the terms of the peace treaty with Turkey. The 
M^^homedan position on this question cannot be better smnmed up 
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than in the brief and pregnant words of Mr. Mohammed Ali : and 
1 make no apology for giving you a (juotation from his elo(iuent 
address as leader of the Khilafat Deputation that waited upon Mr. 
filoyd George. 

“Islam has always had two centres, the first a personal one, and the 
other a local or e. The personal centre is the Caliph or Khalifa as 
we call him, the successor of the Prophet. Because the Prophet 
was the personal centre of Islam, his successors or Khalifas continue 
the tradition to thj^ day. The local centre is the region known as 
the Jazirat-ul Arab of the “ island of Arabia the “ land of the 
prophets ” ...The Khalifa is the Commander of the Faithful in all 
matters for which Islam 'provides Divine guidance, and his orders 
are to be obejed by all Mussalmans as long as they do not conflict 
with the commandment of God and the traditions of the projihet.’’ 

“ For the defence of the Faith, the Commander of the Faithful 
must always retain adequate territories, naval and military forces, 
and financial resources all of which can bo summed up in the 
expression “ tmni'oral power*'... Since the world still relies on force 
the Khalifa ca?mot dispense with temporal ])owcr." 

“ To come to oui* claims, the first claim that we put forward is 
that Khilafat must be preserved by the entire body of Moslems at 
all time with ade(|uate temporal power... After the various -wars in 
which Turkey has been engaged, and after the Balkan war 
]>articularly, the Fmpire of the Khalifa was reduced to such low 
limits that Moslems considered the irnHiucible minimum of temporal 
\)Ower adeciuate for the defence of the Faith to bo the restoration of 
of the territorial qt'tnnfi hrHum," 

Apart from the main claim of the preservation of the 
Khilafat. the Moslems claim that the local centi-e of th'^ir faith — 
the ‘dslai.d of Aiabia " — should remain inviolate ar.d entirely in 
Moslem control. Our third claim is based on a series of injunc- 
tion's wl'icli require tlie Khalifa to be the Warden of the three 
sacied Harems of Mecca, Medina and dcrusalem and the warden of 
tlie holy shrines of Kajaf, Karbala, Kaziman, h'amarra and Bagh- 
dad.’ 

But if the Mahommedan position i.s simple — a clear <[uestion 
of religion and imperative duty, the ])osition of us — Hindua, is also 
e(jually plain and simple. In the tiist place — whatever the rights 
and wrongs of the (|nestion may he — wo stand or fall by onr Mahom- 
medan bretherii. ^Vhatever course they may choose toadoptfin 
' this matter, we stand by them shoulder to shoulder : and the 
Government that chooses to reckon with them will also have to 
re(d<on with us. We have been taunted by our enemies about this 
) new-found amity of ours : but new-found or not, let the world take 
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note that this amity is going to endure— for it is founded upon a 
rock — the sure basis of a common national feeling, (2) In the 
second place, with us the Khilafat may not be a question of religion 
but it is a question of high international morality. To the allies 
— English, French and Italians we say — your talk about maUlates 
and mandatories will deceive none but children. With all your 
high falutih about self-determination, how dare you x^artition the 
Turkish Empire among yourselves— giving Syria to France, Palestine 
to England and Armenia to the Americans f ^Vill not the Islamic 
world rise in indignant protest against this international brigandage 
of yours ' And will Islamic India look in vain for symi)athy and 
supxwf from among their Hindu brethreii and comrades f 

Non-co-operation. 

Fellow delegates, the Punjab and Khilafat combined have led 
on to the (luestion of non-co-operation — whether wo shall adopt it 
in principle and if so, how far we may put it in practice. These* 
questions — both of them — bristle with difliculties * and I should not 
be willing — even if I wore able — to anticipate your probable decision 
upon them, l^erhaps it will be freely acknowledged that' on the 
principle of non-co-operation we are all united, and it will ])e 
acknowledged eipially freely that upon details we differ. Yet, if 
non-co-operation is to be used as a x>olitical weapon ( — and for me 
the movement has no meaning or significance unless it is used as a 
political weapon) — if it is to be used as a weapon for checking and 
paralysing the activities of the Bureaucracy, it is these details of 
policy which will really count. Speaking for myself I must humbly 
confesK^i that I am not clear in my mind about these details- -as to 
how far and how gradually they may 1)6 put in practice. So far as 
Bengalis conccrfied this doctrine of non-co-operation is no new 
thing. We had preached it and tried it in Bengal during the anti- 
partition agitation, though under a different name. Wo had also 
suggested the adoption of some of the same methods as have since 
])een laid down by Mahatma Gandhi and the Central Khilafat Com- 
mittee. The surrender of honorary offices, the settlement of dis- 
putes by private arbitration, the boycott of Government schools, 
the boycott of the Legislative Councils, non-part iciyjation in Govern- 
ment functions and a vigorous prosecution of the Swadeshi were 
some of the methods we pursued. It is true that it was at that 
time a merely provincial matter. It is also true that our Mahorae- 
dan brethren were not only not with us at the time hut against us. 
That was, however, before the Jalianwalla Bag. The Khilafat 
question is also with us now for the first time. Our experiences in 
Bengal in the past, I regret to say, do not justify us in taking a 
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very hopeful view of the success of the non-co-operation programme 
now adumbrated. But it may bo we have been unfortunate in our 
experience in Bengal. The progress of events both in and out of 
India and the onward march of time may have brought about a 
change. Whether it is so or not will be a matter for your considera- 
tion. Meanwhile, and pending your final decision — here is one 
aspect of the question as it presents itself to mo. The British people 
have no moral right to expect or demand any co-operation from us. 
I have never had much faith in the moral platitude about the 
British advent being in the nature of a Divine dispensation ; and 
now, with the example of the Punjab bureaucracy vivid before my 
eyes, I have less faith than ever in this sort of sentimental cant. 
The British came here, as I have said, originally for exploitation by 
trade ; trade led to ac(|uisition of territory ; and ac(iuisition of 
territory ended in the establishment of a wide and far-fiung empire. 
And all the time this empire has been growing and spreading — the 
English have been exploiting us for all that we are worth — exploiting 
our man-power, exploiting our money- power, and exploiting our 
enormous material resouives. Thus the history of British occupation 
can be easily written. The English came for purposes of spoliation ; 
they have stayed here for purposes of exploitation ; and the relation 
between us has been always that of free, unchecked and unfettered 
exploitation on one side and tame submission on the other. Grave 
as the situation was even ])efore the war, it has become infinitely 
graver to-day owing to the general disturbance caused by the war 
‘n the econoniie condition ot llie whole world. The independent 
jiatioiis are devising various measures to re-establish normal condi- 
tions. But we an' af< the mercy of the stranger within our gate. 
We are not ir(‘.e to adopt measures for our i)rotection that our 
knowledge ol our own condition and our trained intelligence may 
bo able to devise. Idiose sentiments may sound ha.sb and unpala- 
table to pco\>le who (leal in r(»se-water sentimentalities and talk 
about changes in the angle ot vision. But they are a plain stat(*meut 
of brutal fact, and rose-water sentimentalities are an insufficient 
substitute for faet. In tlu'sc cireniiistanees, and when we find 
that the humane and civilized ]3ritish Government is ready to 
trample upon all considerations of justice, humanity and liberty 
whenever it may suit its ]>urpose to do so, what are we to do ! 
How can we protect and preserve our self respect ? 

To ’ protect ourselves and to protect our self-respect we must 
bring ab^-' t a change in the mentality, the attitude, the aims and 
the methods of the Go\ernment. This is obvious, but how is it to 
be done 1 We are powerlo.ss oven if we had the inclination to effect 
it hy a resort to physical force, that is, by an armed revolution* 
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What is then the alternative '? We cannot associate ourselves with 
the bureaucracy and mark our condemnation of it by an emphatic 
action against its mentality, attitude, aims and methods. Many 
suggestions have been made by various thinkers but it api)ears to 
me that the application of the remedy suggested is fraught with 
difficulties and is a matter which will require deeper and graver 
deliberation. One thing ho\A ever is obvious tome that ‘ whatever 
reme/3y may be accepted must be a remedy of a permanent character 
and not merely of a tentative nature dictated by our indignation 
caused by the Punjab atrocities and the Khilafat poliey. One such 
remedy surely is an ett’ectivo endeavour to destroy our economic 
serfdom aiid the bondage of foreign exploitation. India is looking 
round to discover what other means there may lie short of a bloody 
revolution to enable a subject nation to attaiji its goal. 1 pray to 
God that He in His eternal wisdom may eulighieii this x\ssein])lv 
and so inspire the collective and combined wisdom of the nation as 
to find the necessary solution. 

In passing I may allude to a recent event which may also solve 
the problem and save the situation. This I say in the interest of 
the Empire itself. Why not grant India tlio same kind of indepen- 
dence to deal with her own affairs as you have done in Egypt ‘I 
Have a commercial treaty with India in tho same way as you are 
having with Egypt to safeguard all your vested commercial interests 
and leave us to ourselves to find out our own salvation. One 
mattm* is certain ; things cannot go on any longer in the same way 
as they have done. 

Miscellaneous. 

Fellow delegates, though the proldcm of non-co-operation will 
call for the largest sharOvS of your aitcntion, yet there are a few other 
(luestions to which also I shall invite your serious cousideiMtion. 
Chief among these will 1x5 the problems connected wu’th Mesopotamia 
a^fid East Africfv--Kenia Colony as it has boon now" proposed to Ix'. 
called. The wdiite men justiiy t-hcir exclusive jiolicy in South Africa, 
Canada, Australia and Fiji on tho ground that they comiuorcd or 
colonised these lands, as the case might be and hence w'ere entitled 
lo open or shut the door as they pleased. Follow' delegates, let us 
ajiply the same logic to East Africa and see how it works out there. 
Here is a country corxiuered by Indian troops mainly, and yet how 
is it that Indian settlors are shut out now from the salubrious 
uplands, segregated like sheep in pinfolds and confined only to the 
unhealthy beach 1 Yet, after a good deal of shilly-shallying, this 
policy of uniust differentiation has now' ])een definittdy proclaimed, 
and the Indian Government has contented itself with uttering a 
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bleat of feeble and futile protest. As for Mesopotamia 1 shall ask 
you, Gentlemen, to ]U‘otit betimes from the lessons of your bitter 
experience in East Africa. Here also is a country where Indian 
troops were freely employed and Indian blood shed with lavish 
profusion in su])duing a bravo and stubborn enemy. Yet no sooner 
was the semblance ‘of order and civil Government established in this 
land, than the policy of excluding and humiliating the Indians had 
already begun : and if the present Arab rising is crushed and 
Mesopotamia finally subdued, we doubt not that entrance to this 
liew territory will be as definitely barred against us as it has been 
from Canada, South Africa and the other British settlements. 
Therefore, I say, take warning betimes • demand the wholesale with- 
drawal of Indian troops from Mesopotamia. Raise your voice in» 
emphatic piotest ngainst the utter ignominy of Indian troops coiniuer- 
ing a country irom which their Own i)eople will be kicked out as 
soon as the country has been made safe for the white races. Above 
all raise >our \oice against your troops fighting in an unjust and 
unrighteous cause . for, gentlemen, apart from selfish, material 
interests, tlnua' is a larger, deeper ([uestion touching this business of 
Indian tioops fighting in Mesopotamia. Into the rights and wrongs 
of the obs<'ure (|uai'rel lietween Turks and Aiabs we do not wish 
and h<ive not the means of entering But this seems to be plain 
that the country Ifclongs ot right to the Turks or to the Araiks, never 
to the I'jiglish. If then the Ihu’ks are fighting to regain their 
territory, why should Imlian soldiers interfere in this business and 
get butchered for their paii:s ! Or if tiic Aralis are fighting to 
reco^er their fr(‘edom, then again w hy should Indians thwart their 
logitimat(‘ ami holy eiideaxour ! In either case, their \)resence in 
Mesopoiamia is an error and an anomaly : and in the light of what 
has happened in East Africa it is shame and a folly. 

Conclusion. 

Fellow delegates, ] have tre.spassed upon your })atiej;ce long, and 
it IS tinn; tlnit 1 should bring this cursory survey to a close. Let me 
repeat that wo are acutely conscious of the iuade((ua(y of our 
preparations and of the discomfort and incoin enience with wdiich 
you will ha\c to i>ut up during your brlet stay in our midst. In- 
clemency of weather, shortness of notice, inopportune character of 
the season — al! might be pleaded as apologies ; and yet such topics 
arc stale and \)rofitless where hearts and wills are agreed. The 
cordiality of our feelings, the sincerity of our iiitention— above all 
the great common purpose for which we are assembled — these must 
make up for our deficiencies ; and in sure c'Onfidcnce begotten 
these rortections, I welcome you once more in our city andH commend 
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your deliberations to Him who is the giver of all strength, the 
healer of all disunion, the source and fountain of all wisdom and in 
whom we live and move and have our being. 

‘United in progress and in speech, lot your minds apprehend 
alike. Alike in council and in prayer, . alike in feelings and in 
thought, be ye one in your aspirations and your desires ; and may 
your minds be awn together to bear with one another.” 

[Kigveda 8-8-191.] 


“Vande Mataram'^ 


Resolution 

The following Resolutions were passed at the Special 
Session of the Indian National Congress in Calcutta on 6th 
Sept. 1920. 

Resolution I. 

Lala Lajpat Kai amidst profound and pindroi) silence read out 
the Tilak resolution and the huge audience stood ui>. The Ohdedar 
resolution was also put along with the Tilak resolution. The resolu- 
tion runs as follows • — 

The Congress places on record its sense of deep and profound 
sorrow at the death of Bal Gaiigadhar Tilak. The stainless purity 
of his life, his services and sulferings in the cause of Ins country, 
his deep devotion to the wcbare of the peoide, his arduous 
endeavours in the tight for national autonomy — these will enshrine 
his memory in the grateful recollection of our pooploj^ and will be 
a source of strength and inspiration to countless generations of our 
countrymen. At this crisis in the history of the nation, the Congress 
will sorely miss his wise, hclpiul and courageous leadership, tlic lofty'' 
inspiration of his radiant patriotism, and the healing ])enediction of 
his counsel in difficulty. 

This Congress records its deep sense of grief at the loss sustained 
by the country in the death of l)r. Mahendra Nath Ohdedar, a true 
patriot, a distinguished servant of the country, and a courageous 
champion of the cause of the people. 

After the resolution had been declared passed there were shouts 
of “Tilak Maharaj Ki Jai”. 
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Resolution 11. 

Sir Ashutosh Chaiulhiiry then moved the resolution which ran 
as follows : 

That the thanks of this Congress be conveyed to the members 
of the Punjab Enquiry Sub-Committee and the Commissioners 
appointed by them -for the great industry and judicial care with 
which they have collected the evidence and written their repor^, 
which is supi)orted not only by the evidence recorded by them but 
also by the evidence given before the Hunter Committee ; and 
expresses its concurrence ^vith the findings of fact arrived at by the 
said Commissioners. 

(a) Tins Congress expresses its deep and bitter disappoint- 
ment at the drift, tone and tendency and final conclusions of the 
majority report of the Hunter Committee and begs to express its 
complete and total dissent from the findings and recommendations 
of the said majoritj'. 

(h) This Congress further places on record its deliberate 
opinion : — 

(i) That the report submitted by the majority of the Hunter 
Committee is tainted by liias and raoe-preiudice, ])ased on insufficient 
consideration of evidence and characterized liy a too obvious desire 
to slur over the proved and manifest iniipiities of the Government 
officials concerned, and to whitewash the conduct of the Punjab 
(Government and the (Government of India. 

(ii) That the said report is unacce\)table and unreliable in as 
much as it is liased upon e\idence which is incomplete, one-sided 
and biassed by self-interest. 

(iii) That the findings arrived at the Majority report are not 
justified even upon the evidence actually on record, and in any case, 
their recommendations fall far short of the minimum legitimate 
requirements of the cavse. 

(a) That with reference to the Government of India’s revie\x, 
of the two reports of the Hunter Committee, this Congress records 
its deliberate opinion : — 

(i) that the said review accepts the findings of the majority 
without sifting or discrimination ; 

(ii) that it pays scant and inadequate consideration to the 
arguments and findings of the minority report — even when such 
arguments and ’ findings are amply borne out by the evidence on 
record ; 

(iii) that the whole drift and tendency of the said review 
is not to arrive at a just and impartial finding on facts but to hush 
up the whole affair and to throw a veil of oblivion upon the misdeeds 
of the officials concerned ; 
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(iv) that the action proposed to he taken in the re-view with 
reference to the conduct of guilty officials is grossly and utterly 
inadequate to the gravity of the state of things disclosed and has 
shaken all confidence in the fairness of British justice. 

He said : The resolution which 1 have the honour to place 
before you is a long one. I do not propose to road the whole of it. 

I shall deal with . clause (a) only of that resolution. I may tell you 
that I do not propose to make a long speech with regard to the 
resolution. The question of the Punjab has been dealt with in the 
great speech of our President at length, h^verything that can be 
conceived, everything that can be said about the Punjab matters 
has been said. Mo\ing this resolution I should like you to amend 
the first part of it. It says that the “thanks ol the Congress be 
conveyed,” I say that it might be “ the grateful thanks of this 
Congress.” Then as regards the “ Industry," gentlemen, just 
imagine w^hat they had to do. They examined 1700 witnesses, 
they considered their evidence, they cross-examined most of the 
people and based their rejiort on the consideration of evidence they 
recorded. So far industry is concerned it isditfieult to find its 0 (pial. 
Then we say about ‘judicial care.' In the r'qiort which they have 
made they have said that they have endeavoured to hold the scales 
of justice even. Gentlemen, it is the verdict of you all that they 
have hold the scales of justice even. Jt is not the mere eiideavour 
that we speak about, but it is our decision that they liave held 
the scale evenly. We all know that justice and decision based 
upon justice without power is inefficient. We are in that unfortu- 
nate position. Here are the findings which are accej^ted as just. 
But the decision arrived at by them is inetfiM-tive because they bav e 
not the power to make them effective, (fentlomon, I may say 
another thing in connection with it, that yiowcr without justice 
is anarchy. Gentlemen, we have not the power nor means to ^>ive 
effect to it. But we have a right to say that power without- just fee 
is tyranny. The next thing I Jiave got to say is this that the 
Committee says this in dealing with the cjucstion that they cannot 
too strongly condemn the action of the mob. We do not sympa- 
thise with the mob. A great English lawyer said once that the 
last thing which can happen to anyman never comes too soon if he 
fails to support justice and liberty. May 1 however, paraphrase 
it a little and change one or two lines. The last thing that can 
happen to any constitution never conics too soon if it fails to 
support law and justice of the country fer which it is intended. 
That is my interpretation of the sentence for your acceptance. 
There is the decision before you and what do you think to do with 
regard to it. How does it help us with regard to our life. It 
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teaches ns that vve must be trne to onr thought and to have self- 
command. Those are the two things that make a nation. Geritle- 
men, I do not think there will be any hesitation in saying that they 
have helped us to grow, to assume self-command, to true thought. 
They lL\ve helped us towards our salvation. God has given us the 
gift of manhood. There is one clue to success, and that is to demand 
justice and to exact justice. The resolution was carried. 

Resolution 111. 

Mr. Jitendra Lai Baiierji, moved the following resolution : — 

‘‘This Congress expresses its sense of hitter disappointment at 
the British Cabinet's failure to take adequate action with reference 
to the atrocities of the Punjab, at their acrjuiescence in the 
recommendations of the Government of India and their practical 
condonation of the misdeeds of the Punjab othcials. . 

‘‘This Congress is further of opinion that spite of the fine and 
lofty sentiments ext)rpssed in their despatch, the Britidi Cabinet by 
their failure to take ade(|uate action have forfeited the confidence 
of the ])oople of India.” The resolution was passed. 

The Subjects Committee. 

The Non-co-operation Resolution, the main item in this 
Congress, had a keen debate upon it lasting fcr 3 days in the 
Subiects Committee. 

Tlio last meeting of the Subjects Committee was held at 12 
noon on Scplemb t 7ih, in the rooms of tin* Indian Association and the 
discusM'on lasti'd nearly six hours after which it was decided to adopt 
Mr. (bindhi s resolution on Non-co-operation. All the deh'gates elected 
on the Sulqects Ch)inniittee numbering about three hundred attended 
and a large nuin])er of them t(X)k part in the discussion. The speeches 
v'cre strong and enlivened here and there by sharp passage at arms 
among the opponents. Mr. (bindhi took a very strong attitude from 
the very beginning and he stood by his motion film like a rock un- 
moved by friendly ajipeals or suppliant entreaties or hostile threats. 

The substantive motion before the house was the resolution 
drafted by the Reception Committee and thirty amendments, the 
principal being that made by Mr. Gandhi, Mr. C. R, Das and 
Mr. Bopin CUunder Pal and on those amendments only votes were 
taken. Mr. Gandhi’s amendment was his substantive motion on 
non-co-operation, Mr. C. R. Das’s amendment wa« on the lines of the 
resolution d afted by the Reception Committee wdiile Mr. Bepin 
Churidcr Pal’s amendment was practically a supersession of Mr. 
Gandhi’s proposal. All these were however declared lost and” 
Mahatma Gandhi’s resolution was carried by a vast majority, 
mostly by delegates from outside Bengal, 

U 
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' The Congress met again on the 8th September 1920 and 
passed the following Resolutions. 

A Motion for Adjournment. 

Sir A^'hutosh Chowdhury first moved for adjournment of Congress 
till the winter session. He said : — There is consideralde opi^osition 
to the resolution on noipco-operation brought forward by the Congress. 
The question •should be more fully considered by the country. I 
know the feeling and the volume of opi)osition against it. I am 
not minimising facts. Their is a vast majority of opinion among 
delegates that the resolution should bo put through. Those who 
have taken the risk to put the resolution l)ofore the country are 
not afraid that the Congress may be split but wo know there is a 
considerate body of opinion against it as could be seen from the 
division that took place in the Subjects Committee. It is my duty 
to place for your consideration, whether, havi I'g regard to the present 
position, you will not permit the country to think lor a little more 
time than forcing people to divide. Having regard to that feeling 
it is just to yourselves and to me and every one not ])ret)ared to 
accept the resolution as jmt forward, that further time should bo 
given to consider the resolution (Loud cries of “No, No”) 

Mr, V. P. Madhava Rao seconded the motion which was lost by nn 
overwhelming majority, amid wild scene of enthusiasm. 

The N. C. O. Resolution. 

Mr. Gandh *8 Motion. 

Mr. Gandhi rose amid repeated cheers and cries of ‘Gandhi- 
ki-jai’ and moved the resolution on Non-co-operation-. 

The resolution runs thus : — 

In view of the fact that on the Khilafat question both the 
Indian and Imperial Governments have signally failed in their duty 
towards the Mussalmans of India, and the Prime Minister has 
deliberately broken his pledged word given to them and that it is 
the duty of every nori-moslem Indian in every legitimate manner to 
assist his Mussulman brother in his attempt to remove the religious 
calamity that has overtaken him. 

And in view of the fact that in the matter of the events of the 
April 01 1919 both the said Governments have grossly neglected or 
failed to protect the innocent people of the Punjab and punish 
officers guilty of unsoldierly and barbarous behaviour towards them 
and have exonerated Sir Michael O’Dwyer who proved himself 
directly responsible for most of the official crimes and callous to the 
sufferings of the people placed under his administration and that 
the Debate in the House of Lords betrayed a woeful lack of sympathy 
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with the people of India and showed ' virtual support of the 
systematic terrorism and frightfulness adopted in the Punjab and 
that the latest Viceregal pronouncement is proof of entire absence ^ 
of repentenco in the matters of the Khilafat and the Punjab, 

This Congress is of opinion that there can be no contentment 
in India without redress of the two afore-mentioned wrongs and that 
the only effectual means to vindicate national honour and to prevent 
a repetition of similar wrongs in future is the establishment of 
Swarajya. This Congress is further of opinion that there is no 
course left open for the people of India but to approve of and adopt 
the policy of progressive non-violent non-co-operation inaugurated 
by Mr. Gandhi until the said wrongs are righted and Swarajya is 
established. 

And in as much as a beginning should be made by the classes 
who have hitherto moulded and represented public opinion and in 
as much as Government consolidates its power through titles 
and honours bestowed on the people, through schools controlled by 
it, its law-courts and its Legislative Councils, and in as much as it 
is desirable in the prosecution of the movement to take the 
minimum risk and to call for the least sacrifice compatible with the 
attainment of the desired object, this Congress earnestly advises — 

(a) surrender of titles and honorary offices and resignation 
from nominated seats in local ])odies , 

(b) - refusal to attend Government Levees, I)ur])ars, and other 
ofiioial and semi-otiicial lunctions held by Government officials or in 
their honour ; 

(c) gradual withdrawal of children from schools and colleges 
owned, aided or controlhMl by Go\er?iment and in place of such 
»^chools and ctillcges e.sta])lishment of National Schools and Colleges 
in the various Provinces ; 

(d) gradual Ijoycott of Britisli courts ])y lawyers and litigants 
and establishment of pri\ato arbitration courts b> their aid for the 
settlement of private disjuites ; 

(c) refusal on the part of the military, cbu’ical and labouring 
classes to offer themselves as recruits for soiaice in Mesopotamia ; 

(f) withdrawal by candidates of their candidature for election 
to the Reformed Councils and refusal on tin' part of the voters to 
vote for any candidate Nvho may, despite the Congress advice, offer 
himself for election ; 

(g) boycott of foreign goods ; 

And in as much as Non-co-operation has been conceived as a 
measure of discipline and self-sacrifice without which no nation can 
make real progress, and in as much as afi opportunity should bo 
given in the very first stage of Non-co-operation to every man, 
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woman and child, for such discipline and self-sacritice, this Congress 
advises adoption of Swadeshi in piece-goods on a vast scale, and in 
as much as the existing mills of India with indigenous Capital and 
control do not manufacture sutticient yarn and sutticiont cloth for 
the riMiuiroments of the nation, and are not likely to do so for a 
long time to come, this Congress advises immediate stimulation of 
further manufacture on ■ a large scale by moaiis of reviving hand- 
spiriing in every home and hand-weaving on the part of the millions 
of weavers who have abandoned their ancient and honourable calling 
for want of encouragement. 

He said ; — I am aware, more than aware, of the grave responsi- 
bility that rests on my shoulders in being privileged to move this 
resoluh’oii before this groat assembly. I am aware that my difficulty, 
as also yours, increases if you are to adopt this resolution. I am aware 
that the adoption of this resolution will mark a definite change in the 
policy that this couidry has hitherto adopted for the vindication of 
the rights that belong to it, and its honour. I am aware that a 
large uumlxu* of our respected leaders, who have given their time 
and attention in a manner which it ha.s not been niy privilege to 
give to our own Motherland, residing in the Motherland, are ranged 
against me. I am fully aware that they feel out of a sense of duty 
that they must resist this attempt to revolutionise th(' poli' y of the 
country }>ractically at any cost. Ki;owing those dillicultios, and 
realising my responsibility, and giving all respect that I am capable 
of giving to the leaders of the country, I st* nd bdore voii, in the 
fear oi God and with a sense of duty towards my country, to com- 
mend this resolution to you for >onr hearty acoci>taiice. lJut 1 ask 
my countymen to di.smiss mo froni their consideration. 1 know 
tnat 1 have been charged with saintlinc.^s, I have been charged 
witdi a desire for dictatorship I .isk you to believe me literally 
when I tell you that i stand before you i. either as a saint nor as a 
candidate for diotatershi}*. I stand before you in order to appeal 
to your ivasoii and to y^our hcaits. 1 stand before you to place, 
as humbly as I can, the results of my experience in practical Non- 
co-operation. Two previous s])eakers have suggested that Non-co- 
operation is a new thing for this country. I respectfully deny that. 
1 venture to submit that it i< undoubtedly a new policy that is 
being placed before the country. But Non-co-operation has been 
talked about, has been written about, for a long time now. Non- 
co-operation has been accepted at hundreds of meetings attended 
by thousands of men. Non-co-operation has been placed in working 
order, since Isfc August, by our Mussalman countrymen. Many of 
the items that you read in this resolution are new being enforced 
in a more or less intense degree^ fSo 1 venture to submit that! 
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am not premature in coming to the country. But, at the same 
time, I ash 30U all to dismiss personalities from your minds, and 
to give your undivided, dispassionate, calm judgment to this 
great ([uestion, because the mere passing or the mere rejection 
of this resolution does not end Non-co-operation, nor does it make 
it a success. If you pass the resolution, it means that everyone of 
you individually has, to the extent that the items apply to you to 
enforce those thii gs. I, therefore, humbly beseech you to give as 
patient a hearing as you can, with the generosity which you extend 
to all, to my humble self. I ask you neither to clap nor to hiss. 
I frankly acknowledge that cla]>ping hinders the flow of argument 
and thought. I want to a])peal only to your heads and hearts, 
and clappings and hisses are both alike hindrances in the progress 
of any correspondence which should be established between a 
speaker and the audience. If you favour Non-co-operation, you 
will not hiss out of the stage a single speaker, no matter what your 
predilections may be. Non-co-operation, as you will see fiom the 
resolution it-olr, has been conceived as a measure of discipline 
and' seH-sa( ritice. Discipline demands humility, obedience, respect 
and \)atient bearing to a s])eaker. Tnless we are able to evolve 
this measure of discipline, unless we are- able to evolve a spirit of 
mutual toleration for our views, however diametrically opposed 
they may be, Non-co-operation is an impossibility. Non-co-opera- 
tion in an angiy ahmusp^'eie is an impossibility. 1 ^ield to no 
01. ill my foeliiiLis with reference d) the wrongs that have been 
done to this counti*v, but 1 hav learnt by bitt r experience, 
tlirongh a period ot close upon ->() years, the one supreme lesson, 
namely, to conserve my anger, to control it, and just as heat 
eonsm’ved is transmitted into energy, so also our anger, conserved 
aiKi (oiit rolled, can result in .1 power that becomes irresistible 
throughout the world, and i want my country to control its anger 
a.t this enlicd peiiod in its history. What can be a better lesson 
than that w(‘, witluii tuir own Imuseludd, those of us w’ho ha ‘ 
been attending the Congress as brothers in arms year in and year 
out — I ask you, what can be a more favourable opportunity for 
exercising our power of toleration than that we should do so 
between oiirsel\('s ^ 

In sjate of our diiferences, 1 hope that it is possible for us 
to remain in jieifect jrieiidliness in this eountry, and in this very 
Pandal. I have been told that I am doing nothing but wrecking the 
Congress, and that by my mad resolution, 1 shall be breaking the 
Congress and the iiolitical life of the country I have said already 
that this Congress is not a part organisation, but that this Congress 
provides, and ought to provide, a platform for all shades of opinion, 
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for all groups, for all parties, A minority need not leave 
this platform and this organisation but that minority may 
look forward to translating itself into a majority, if its opinion 
commends itself to the country. All that is neccssaiy is that no 
man may, under the Congress banner, place anything before the 
country as the Congress policy, if that particular policy has been 
condemned or rejected by the Congress, [ venture to submit to 
you that if I find myself in a minority, and still if you will provide 
for me a platform on the Congress stage, you will not find me going 
away from the Congress, but leave me to convert the minority 
into the majority. I do not want to go into the details of the 
programme, for the reason for every step recommended to you is 
given to you in the programme itself. There are no two opinions 
as to the wrong that is done to the Khilafat. The Mussalmans of 
India cannot remain as honourable men, and followers of the faith 
of their Prophet, if they do not vindicate its honour at any cost. 
The Punjab has been cruelly and barbarously treated, and in as much 
as a single Panjabi was made to crawl on his belly, the whole of 
India crawled that day on ‘her belly, and it is that humiliation 
which you and I, if we claim to be worthy sons and ’daughters of 
India, must be pledged to remove. And it is in order to remove 
these two wrongs that the country has been agitating itself and 
others for a number of mcmths. But we have not l)cen able to 
bend the British Government by our will. Can the country with 
all the fashion, with all the feeling that it has shown in those two 
things rest satisfied with mere empty exhibition of angry feeling ? 
You could not have listened to a mor(i ])assionato discourse upon 
the wrongs of the Punjal) than in the pages of the address delivered 
by our respected Ib’esident. llow is the Congress to vindicate, to 
justify its existence and its honour, if it cannot enforce justice from 
unwilling hands, if it cannot enforce candid fcpentaiic(' b(3foro 
receiving a single gift, hov’soever rich it may be, from those ]>Iood- 
stained hands? Therefore it is that I have vontuiod to })]ac(* before 
this country a sch(‘me of Non-co operation, and I would ask 3 on to 
reject any other Non-co-operation except as detailed by me, not 
because that programme has been framed by mo, but I ask you to 
reject any other scheme unless you deliberately ocme to the 
conclusion that that is a better scheme of Non-co-operation 
than the one I have presented to you. I venture to claim for this 
scheme of Non-co-operation that if this has sufficient response in the 
country, I make bold to reiterate the statement that you can gain 
your Swaraj in one year under my conditions (Hear, hear.) not by 
passing this resolution by this vast audience but, by an enforcement 
of this resolution by this very audience from day to day in a 
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progressive manner, and the progressive stages therein fixed, due 
regard being had to the condition of the country. There was 
another way before the country, save Non-co-operation, and that 
was drawing the sw^ord. But Iridia does not j ossess the sword, 
and if it had possessed the sword, 1 kr.ow that India would not have 
listened to this gospel of Non-co-operation, and I want to suggest to 
you that even if you wuint to w’rest justice from unwilling hands liy 
methods of \iolence, two things, indis])ensable in this programme, 
discipline and self-sacrifice, wull still be necessary. I have not yet 
known a w^ar gained by rebels, but I have kriowui wars gained, as 
you have known, liy a disciplined army capable of dying every one 
of thorn, at their i)osts. Jf >ou w%‘Uit to gi\e a pitched battle in arms 
to the British Government, to the English Nation or to combined 
pow'ors of Europe, w’e sliall ha\e to train oursehes in discii)line and 
self-sacrifice. It is to that stage that 1 am desiious and eager to 
bring my country. I confess to you that I ha\e become imi>aticnt. 
I* see that in intelligence w’c are 'not wantii g, but w’e have not got 

the spirit of national s(‘If-sacrifice and national discipline. AVe have 

e voiced disci pli lie and self sacrifice, as perhaps no nation has done 
in our domestic aff.uTs I ha\e come to })lead before you to extend 
the doctrine to national life, in other words 1 have come here, and 
I am travelling from one end of India to the other ei d in order to 
test wdiether the country has really evolved a national spirit, 
whether at the alter of the Nation, the country is ready to dedicate 
its riches, its childn'ii, its all. And if the country is ready to 

dedicate its all, without reservation, I promise Swaraj in i.o time. 
(Api)lauso). Is the counti'y ready, willing, able to make the necessary 
sacrifice ! Is the country ready and are its title-holders ready to 

surrender titles and honorary otiices ? Are parents ready to sacrifice 
their children’s literary education for the sake of fighting the 
country's cause. So long as we believe that our children's education 
will bo neglected if we do not send them to Schools and Colleges, 
which aie a factory for turning out clerks for the Government, 
I submit that Swaraj is nearly an impossibility. No nation, being 
under another nation, can possibly accept its gift and kick against the 
burdens and responsibilities that the conquering nation places upon it. 
Immediately that nation realises intuitively that any gifts that may 
come from the compieror, come not for the benefit of the conquered, 
but principally for the benefit of the conqueror, that nation, from 
that very moment, will reject all voluntary assistance and refuse 
to give every form of voluntary assistance to the conqueror. These 
are voluntary forms of assistance to the conqueror. These are 
fundamental and elementary conditions of success in our struggle 
for national independence, whether within the Enipire or whether. 
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without. I want my countrymen to understand my position. 
And if you do not accept that position, probably you will find that 
it will be your duty to reject the proposition I have the honour of 
placing before you. I hold a real su])stantial unity between Hindus 
and Mussalmans as infinitely superior, and if you make a choice 
between that unity and the British connection, I will choose the 
unity, and sacrifice the connection. If I have the choice b(3tween 
the honour of the Punjab and therefore of India, and 1 have to 
choose between temporary, chaos, anarchy, neglect of the literary 
training of my children, the closing up of courls, aiid therefore 
temporary distress, for court-goers, the shutting up of legislative 
activity, and the loss of the British connection, 1 will choose the 
honour of the Punjab and of li dia, anarchy, shutting of schools and 
courts, and all that is meant, without the slightest hesitation. If 
you have the same burning feeling in you, and the impatience in 
order to vindicate the honour of Isl.im, and if you have the s:ime 
burnitig feeliiig that you are to vindicate the honour of the Punjab, 
then you will unreservedly* accept my proi»osition but it is not all. 

I have not come to the fundamental thing namely, boycott of 
Councils, complete ])oycott by candidates and voters. hat is really 
a burning topic of the day, and it this house has to divide, it will 
divide, no matter u hat other things you may find sunvndenul the 
resolution. If you divide this house, you will understand that >,ou 
will divide it ui)On this one clear-cut issue. Does or does not the 
country want to gain its Swaraj, through the ('ouncils or with- 
out the Councils i Does the country believe that through 
the Councils it is po.«sible to gain Svvar.jj ! I do not wish to 
address any argument in connection with the Councils at present. 
If I have a right of reply, I shall be gl id to combat ai y aigumciit 
that may be advanced in favour of not lioycottii g the (kinnciD. Lot 
it be sufficient for the time being, that if we utterly distrust the 
British Government the present holders of othees, and we itre aware 
that the British Covernment is totally unrepentant then how can 
you possibly believe that these reforms will lead to Swaraj because 
it is not a matter of conscience. 1 want the country to bojeott foreign 
goods, but I am aware that today it is a physical impossilnlity. So 
long as we have got to rely upon foreign countries for our pins and 
needles, both real and figurative, so long the boycott of foreign 
goods is an impossibility. But if any body is impatient to attain 
the goal and can rise to any height oif sacrifice, I confess to you that 
if this nation can bring about the boycott of foreign goods, India 
will regain h 3 r independence of all the Powers in the twinkling of 
an eye. Therefore I had no hesitation in accepting that amendment 
or addendum : only it mars the musical beauty, if I may say, without 
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[)rid0 or without any arrogant assum ption, claim that for the 
programmo that I have placed before 3 /on. In my humble opinion, 
those few words do mar the symmetry the programme, but 1 am 
lot hero merely to plead for a symmetr ical programme. I want to 
place ])oforo the country a workable j 3rogramme and I freely admit 
that the boycott of foreign goods is cf jrtainly a live thing if we can 
attain it. If we want the boycott 0^ i foreign goods and at the same 
time we want to promote Swara’ j, you have got it in the final 
paragraph. I ask you finally to g Jve all these matters your serious 
consideration and not to be sw* ayed this side or that side by the 
influence of any personality, ho wever great. I ask you not to respect 
any of the services that I migh t have rendered to the country. They 
are of no account. I do not claim any infallibility for any program- 
me that I place before the cr juntiy. Two things 1 do claim, labouri- 
ous industry and great thought behind my programme and 
unflinching determination t 0 reduce that programme to practice. I do 
want you to take those tw.o qualifications of mine undoubtedly into 
your consideration. Yo u have got a living organisation already ; in 
forming the policy, alr< eady you have thousands of adherents, most 
of them no dou])t m ental adherents, but many men in practice 
accepting my prograr iime. 

Mr. Gandhi the n explained his speech briefly in Hindi. 

Dr. Kitchh'JJ ol Amritsar seconded the resolution in a Hindi 
Speech. And then . followed a keen debate. ^ 

Pundit Gokarnc ith Misra in opposing said that it was against the 
Congress Creed which so long had not meant to paralyse the 
Government. Mr . Sliyamlal Nehru in a humourous speech wanted 
the deletion of the woid ^ ^raduaV wherever it occurred in the 
resolution wdiic ;h he said was imperfect. Mr. Gandhi, he said, 
promised them Swaraj in 9 months, but if his amendment was 
accepted ho ])rc .rnised to give Swaraj in 6 months, nay, in 3 months. 
After an into rrnption caused by this and a few other speeches 
Mr. B. C. Pal i moved his Amendmer.t. 

Babu Bepin Chandra Pal’s Amendment. 

Babu Bej lin Chandra Pal then moved his amendment. Ho 
road out the an lendnient which ran thus : — • 

Whereas in the matter of the events of April 1919 both the 
Indian and 1 vhe Imperial Governments have grossly neglected or 
failed to pr( Dtoct the innocent people of the Puniab and punish 
officers guilt y of unsoldierly and barbarous behaviour towards them 
and have e: conerated Sir Michaol O’Dwyer, who proved himself 
directly or i ndirectly responsible for most of the official crimes and 
callous to tl le sufferings of the people placed under his administra- 

14( a) 
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tion, and the debate in l^^IONA in tb< 

House of Lords betrayed a House of Conunons an sp p^opb 

of India and showed virt woeful lack of sympathy wUh the peop 


ot India ana showed virtivoeiui lacK ui ^ , , iviMit 

fulness adopted in tl^e Puijjal support of the teirori^ 


And Whereas the bulb 


^tiu vv iiertJcitt me uuijv , in T ndifl 

officials and non-officials, havof the Luropean commu i 

„ ...1- .. . thoir sympathy in 


said 


policy of terrorism and i expressed thoir sympa 

^ ^ ^ I nr'TIVP 


are actively raisin 


funds and taking other steps to ‘^htiulness and i.opn nrovei 

to he guilty of acts of frightfulnessmour those \' ho a\ 

And Whereas on the Khilafa''^' Wrionsm, luflian an 

the Imperial Governments have signa ,3„,v toward 
the Mussalmans of India, and the J^ly 1' , ^ 

broken his pled<^ed word given to thcni,'nic Mun^ ci la. 

And Whereas the disintegration > Turkish Empire an 

its division into vassal states as propose^ ^ Tinv^fv is 

r i.- j X I 1 * ‘d in the Peace treaty is 

source of prospective danger to India, 

And Whereas the only eflective reme, ,^ront 

and the only guarantee against their recurd^ ‘ jii-jniedia^ 

rec(ignition of India’s rights to full autonomy, '' 

Be it resolved — 

(a) That the Prime Minister be asked t ^ „,issi, 

composed of representative Indians to bo selecte All-Ind 

Congress Committee to lay before him the st of Indii. 

grievances coupled with a demand for immediate n ^ _ 

. utonomy. 

(b) That ill the case of his refusal to receiv niission ' 

in the event of his refusal to replace the Pefornis ' 1919 1 

a measure granting full autonomy to India, a polio. ^ of such acti 

l)t in the mi»‘< 
governed 


Non-co-operation he adopted avS would leave no dou 
of the British people that India can no longer bo 
dependency. 

(c) That in the meantime this Congress recommends 
for favourable consideration and eventual adoption 
Gandhi’s programme of Non-co-operation with such 
alterations and additions, either for the whole of 
particular Provinces to suit special conditions as may I 
ed by a Joint Committee consisting of : — 

(1) Twenty representatives of the Indian Nationa 

(2) Five representatives of the All-India Moslem 1 

(3) Five representatives of the Central Khilafat Cc 

(4) Five representatives of each of such Home-i 
as accept the principle of Non-co-operation. 

With Mabatma Gandhi as the President of the Joint < 


to the count 
of Mahati 
modificatioi 
India or i 

)e recommei 

1 CongresN 
jeague 
'unmittee 
Hide Leagi 

Committe 
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(d) That ill tho meantime this Congress recommends the 
immediate adoption of the following measures as preparatory to the 
to the actual putting into practice of Mahatma Gandhi’s Program- 
me : — 

(l) The education of the electorates in the principles of Non- 
^O'operation. 

{">) The establishment of National schools. 

(3) The establishment of Courts of arbitration. 

( l) Eenunciation of titles and such honourary offices as arc 
not conferred by the suffrage of the people. 

(5) Eefusal to attend Government levees, Durbars and such 
□ther functions. 

(6) The organisation of labour into trade unions. 

(7) The gradual withdrawal of Indian capital from European 
Banks and such other industrial and commercial concerns in India 
IS are controlled by Europeans and also of Indian Labour from such 
:;oncerns. 

(8) Kefusal on the part of the military, clerical and labouring 
classes to^offer themselves as recruits for service outside India 
cxcejit in the event of foreign invasion. 

I (0) Adoption of Swadeshi, especially in piece-goods, on a vast 
scale and rcNival of hand-spinning and hand-weaving. 

B. C PaPs Amendment. 

ddie main ground taken by Mr. Pal was that for all their 
» ’ongs, they could not ]'o?'.''ibly ])aralv.'>e G()\ernmont by No-co- 
^)peiation as )>ropo.sod by Mr. Cbandhi. He rebxted the history ot the 
Swarleshi mo\enient in Bengal a decade ]>aek and 1 io\n it failed. 
With the memory of that failure, he wanted to be cautious, to take 
^)iily one step lorw ard, to tell those \n ho were i '•spo'nsiide for 
die (b)\ernment of India to come to terms with them, tirst to send 
A deputation to the Prime Mini.ster of England, and then when 
their demand was rejected, as it is sure to ]>e, to take up M. 
Gandhi's \)i'ogramnio. 

S Mr. Pal had a strong following. Bengal was strongly in his 
jup\)ort w^hile Mr. Baptist a from Bombay, Mr. Salyamurti from 
Madras, the venerable Pundit Malaviya, Messrs »Iinnah and C. R. 
)as strongly supported him. Mr. Be.sant opi^osed both motions }uid 
laid that the British Gos eminent was so interwoven with their 
iociet> that non-co-operation if .succes.sful •would throw the country 
nto anarchy. She held up the chatm of the now' Reforms and 
lenonneed non-co-operation in strong terms. 

Mr, Das in supporting Mr. Pal made a strong appealing speech, 
the subjects Conmiittee he bad wruug the concession of inserting 
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the word graduaV^ in M. Gandhi’s original motion, and now in 
the open Congress, an eminent lawyer that he was, he took advan- 
tage of this weak point of M. Gandhi’s resolution and urged that 
this made it uncertain, elusive, and not meant to be practical. 
What is the meaning of “ gradual withdrawal ” of “gradual boycott” 
he cried, let them put their hand on their breast and say if they are 
ready, if they are really strong enough to practise non-co-operation. 

Mr. Jinnah, finally, in supporting Mr. Pal’s amendment said that 
though the only remedy that there was for all the piles of wrongs 
heaped upon the country was non-co-operation, he was not convinced 
of the practicability of Mr. Gandhi’s scheme. Before putting Non- 
co-operation into practice ho should like to take stock of the mate- 
rials and forces of the country, and with Mr. Das would pause and 
consider the question. 


Mr. Gandhi’s Reply. 

Mr. Gandhi, in his final reply to the debate on his resolution 
on Non-co-operation, said : I know that I have got to i)erform a 
duty by you and answer some of the many objectioin^ that have 
been raised against the propositio!i. You have now listened to all 
speeches but one with respectful attention. I am exceedingly sorry 
that ‘you refused to. hear Mr. Jamnadas Dvvarkadas You have 
heard Pandit Malaviya, Mr. Jinnah, and others, a host in themselves. 
You have heard the argument advanced by Mrs. Besant and several 
other speakers. They have all a splendid record of ser\ice behind 
them. They have hitherto led the Congress for a number of years 
anr: have given you their best services and I know that you will 
give all the arguments that have been advanced against the 
resolution the respect that they are entitled to. But/^^at the same 
time, i am here to tell you that with all my anxiety to )>o convinced 
of any error of judgment or otherwise that I might have committed, 
I stand unconvinced. It has been suggested by Mr. Jinnah and Mr. 
Das that this programme is impracticable and it is not capable 
of being practised. I venture to suggest to you that it is capable of 
being practised to-day by everyone who is affected by the several 
items. There is the introduction of the word gradual and Mr. Das 
has very properly laid emphasis upon that word in order to show 
that it is in recognition of the impracticable nature of* at least two 
items relating to the schools and the Law Courts. 1 respectfully 
differ from him ; the introduction of that adjective is a concession 
to our weakness and a recognition of our unreadiness. 1 admit that 
with the introduction of the adjective these tw^o items may be 
absolutely whittled down. It would depend largely upon the sense 
of indignation that has really fired the nation and it will still more 
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largely depend upon the work that may be put into the programme 
by the real workers. You may depend upon it that so long as the 
Nou-co-operaliou Committee started by the Central Khilafat 
Committee is in existence, so long will you find these items and 
many more continuously placed before you for acceptance and every 
argument and every inducement will be held out to you, not 
pecuniary, but every inducement in the interest of the nation, and 
every appeal will be made to your patriotic spirit, in order that you 
may bo stimulated to action, and 1 have not the slightest doubt 
even with the experience of one and a half months behind me that 
we shall have a fairly good response from the country, and I contend 
that the programme is not unpractical in the sense that anybody 
who wishes to enforce those items can do so to-day. It is not a 
physical impossibility with him ; it is as practical if he wanted 
really to enforce a complete boycott of foreign goods. In my humble 
opinion this item is a practical impossibility as other items are 
undoubtedly not. I have given you my reasons for accepting this 
item in my ])rogrammc. Though in theory this is sound, I was 
most anxious to place before the nation only those things which the 
nation, if it was willirtg and ready, could put into practice to day. 
Let me not conceal one great fact from you, I do suggest to you that 
if you want to carry out the programme of Xon-co-operation as 
sketched by me, it is expected of you, and you will find in the 
course of our per igrinat ions that we shall be continually dinning 
the tiling into your ears, it is expected of you that if it is at all 
possible for you, you will withdraw your children from the schools 
to-morrow and the lawyers will suspend their practice from 
to-morrow. But, as 1 have said, if you had not the ability, if yo i 
have not the immediate readiness, the introduction of the adjective 
gives you thinking time, i decline to accept the interpretation that 
some in the audience placed upon these two items when ([uestioned 
that they are to withdraw their children only when National Schools 
are really opened and that the lawyers should suspend practice 
when Arliitratiuii Courts are established. That, in my opinion, 
is building before the foundation. 1 cannot put a handsome pile of 
building or oven erect a straw cottage without having children to 
educate. When a nation is at war, whether non-violent or\iolent, 
it is an indispensable condition that it stops its schools and 
Law Courts. I have gone through two wars myself and in them 
the school remained in suspended animation and so were the 
Law Courts closed, rather hecaus’Q the litigants had no time 
to think of their private (luarrels and the parents came to 
the conclusion that the best education that their children 
could receive at a critical time in the nation's history was that they 
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should understand that it was better for them to have their 
children’s education suspended for a time than that they should 
remain in a stale of evil. These two items are undoubtedly the tests 
of our feelings in the matter and if the nation feels it will act up to 
these two things. Much has been made of want of notice and if the 
facts were as they are supposed to be, I think it would be a sound 
argument, but perhaps it has escaped even Mr. Pal’s notice, oven 
Mr. Jinnah’s notice, that really this (juestion of notice arises only 
because of the introduction of new elements in the programme, 
namely, the demand for Hwaraj. If we were making a iiew demand 
for Swaraj the argument will be final that we as an honourable 
nation ought to give a clear emphatic notice to the British people. 
But in my programme it is not put in that fashion. I have said that 
without Swaraj it would be im])Ossible to prevent a repetition of 
the wrongs such as have been » inflicted in the Punjab and therefore 
in this programme Swaraj is no independent demand, but was a 
demand made because, in the opinion of the Congress, it is 
necessary in order to guard against future cojitingency. In my 
humble opinion theie is absolutely nothing wrong in it, but I go 
forward. Both Mr. ♦lirinah and Pandit Malaviya have acc('pted Mr. 
Pal’s programme. Vou will find therein that some of the items arc 
to be enforced from to morrow and what the amendment states is 
that the other items will be reduced to practice later on, that wdiile 
the mission IS cundiictiiig its atVairs soni(‘ operation of the Nun-co' 
operation programme is to lx', eiiloiccd ironi to-niori'ow' l»y the 
])opnlation oi India. I think that the t’ongress may well hold that 
notic.e suthcieni tor its purpose without in any wa.\ damaging its 
prestige or ut the whole nation. 

I have conui to life final pivot namely boycott of the Councils. 
I must confe^ss that I liave not heard .i single argnnnuit in 

favour of going to the Councils. Ali the ;irgiinients :hat have up to 
now been advanced is: s(*eing that we have done something 
through thes(‘ (.'ouncils dni-ing »35 years, .‘'(‘oiiig that tlie Itcforincd 
Council is ready in response to onr agitations which I admit, and 
seeing that there is a greater scope tor obstruction as we can 
command a majority by intlueneing the votes, which loo 1 admit, 
we may lx*, able, ])y going to the councils, to iiaralyse the 
Government or the administrations as the case may ]>e. In my 
humble opinion, as a a student of English History, 1 have tound, and 
it is a pr.Kjtical maxim adopted in Kiiglisli public life, tliat every 
institution thrives on obstruction, and when we seek election to the 
Councils I assure you that the Government will not be pleased to 
see the nationalists outside the Councils, (luvcrnment are eager 
to-day to have the Isatioualists in the Councils. You will take my 
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svidence for what it is worth. It may be bad evidence, but it is 
there. It is my firm opinion that the services the i)nblic men want to 
render can bo ronderod better outside the Councils rather than inside 
ind such services will bo infinitely greater than the services they 
I’ender in the Councils. What is the secret of the great power of 
the late Lokamanya in the country i Do you sup))Ose tluit if he had 
gone to the Couneil he would have exeicised that over all the millions 
of India? You have had evidence given lielore you in connection 
with his opinion. I am exceedingly sorry that.)ou have no evidence 
brought belor»‘ you as to what he considered in connection with the 
programme. But as the matttu’s have been brought htdore you, it 
h.is become my }>aiiilul duty to giv(‘ vou the evidence that is in my 
possession. 1 happened at his wish lo wait upon him in company 
with Mr. Shaukat Ali a lortnight betori^ his demise and he sajd ‘‘I 
personally b(du‘ve that it will be better to go to the Councils and 
olistnict where it was necessary and cooperate w’here abo it was 
iioeessary." When Mr. Shaukat Ali told Inm “What ;>bout your 
promise to the Musalimins in Delhi at wliu'h also 1 was ])resent,” 
he immediately add(Ml “Oh, y(‘s,. lithe Mn^almaiis (70 th(‘ thing 
(he laid (‘iiipliasis on it) and nor meri'Jy speak, if tlupv boycott the 
Councils, 1 gi\(i you mv word that my I'aity will stand with you. 
“I do not want you to exaug<raie tiie value ol this evideiiec as 1 
know his iianu' is a name to eon|ure with and his opii ion must 
carry gj'eat weight with tho-i^ oi iis vvlio l)iln^V(‘ that he was 
unriv.illed in his contimuMl ))roseeutions lor the at t.iinmeiit of swaraj 
and naturally any oiiinion that might be cited as having conu' from 
him must carry weight. 

What do these Councils mean ^ The simple test I venture to 
pr9sont to you and the haiders is the tw o wrongs that we are 
come to consider the Khilafat <and the Punjab. Do }ou believe 
that by going to the Council and engaging in the dcdiates there, 
you can jiroduce a direct ini]>ression upon the British Ministers 
and secure a revision of the Turkish terms and repentence on 
account of the Panjab atfairs ? Our revered brother and leader Pandit 
Malaviya has said that very soon all that the Congress Sub- 
committee (Be Punjab Phxiuiry Report) asked for will be granted 
because some or most of the otficers are already gone or will be 
presently going and in April even the Viceroy will have gone. I 
respectfully suggest that it is not what I at least intended when 1 put 
my pen to that report. (Candhi was a member of that Sub-Committee) 
I said emphatically even at our discussion that the dismissal of the 
officers should conditionally be l)ased upon their incapacity and 
atrocity that they were guilty of, not by eifiux of time, and that the 
Viceroy should be compulsorily retired if he does not tender his 
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resignation before his time. It does not serve my purpose when 
the Viceroy goes by efflux of time and so the offlcers. If the offlcers 
are retired compulsorily but not retired on these specific grounds it 
does not serve my purpose at all. I want a repentant, clean heart, 
a change of heart, and I miss any repentance or change of heart, and 
^he hand of fellowship which 1 had thought was extended at the 
time of the Amritsar Congress, and that is my reason for having 
then suggested co-operation with the Government, but having found 
out afterwards that there was no redress of Khilafat and the 
Panjab wrongs, the painful revelation has dawned on me that the 
British Ministers or the Govertimerit of India had never meant well 
by the people of India. Instead of repentance, an ifisolont challenge 
is given to India that if you want to be ruled by Britain, the price 
is terrorism. I, therefore, want to make this party of terrorists a 
present of these law coiiits, a present of the education of my 
children. If I cannot start new natiorial schools, I certainly decline 
to wait for the establishment of their schools. Necessity is the 
mother of invention. When there are children without schools, I 
promise that our revered leader Pandit Malaviya will himself go 
up from place to place and collect subscriptions for ooening National 
schools I do not want to starve Indian mind. I want every 
Indian to be educated along proper lines, educated to understand 
the dignity of his Nation and not receive an education that will 
make him a slave. There are many other points but I would 
reiterate two things. The public will not understand our fine 
distinctions. It will mean that Non-co-operation must commence 
at the top, vh.^ in a body, miscalled a representative body, namely, 
the Reformed Council, and if the best mind of the country refuses to 
associate with that Government, even as the ol)structionist, I })romise, 
that the Government’s eye will bo opened. The condition is that 
those who refrain will not go to sleep but move from one end of 
the country to the other end, bring every grievance to the notice 
not of the Government but of the public. And if my programme is 
carried out the Congress will be going from year to year and give 
public expression to those grievances, so that the volume of wrong, 
ever increasing as it rolls, will inflame the great nation and enable 
the nation to harbour, to conserve all its anger and its heat, and 
transmute it into an irresistible energy. Please recognise the one 
fundamental settled fact that the Muslim League has passed a 
resolution that they are going to boycott the Councils entirely. 
Do you believe that onefourth of our body may pull one way 
and three-fourths in another way ? If these wore running aloiig 
parallel lines 1 can understand it. But here they will be pullii^g'ln 
opposite ways and is it right that it should be so ? Can the Hindui 
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fain anything even by a policy of obstruction if every believer in 
Islam boycotts the Council as he should boycott sin ? That is a 
[•eligious position. In Islam they consider it is sinful for them to go 
to the Councils and take the oath of allegiance. Let not practical 
India and practical politicians, who gather here from year to year, 
forget this settled fact. If they believe that they will bo able to 
change the Musalmaii mind and that these resolutions of the Musal- 
mans are pious wishes, then certainly the argument that I have now 
advanced falls to pieces. But if you believe that the Musalmans 
are in earnest, that they see, feel, the wrong and as time goes on 
the wrong instead of dying out and being forgotten will gather 
force day after day, then you will understand that as time goes 
forward the energy of the Musalmans will increase, whether the 
Hindus help them or do not help them. That is the choice that 
lies before the whole of this national assembly. I, therefore, respect- 
fully submit to you that I have not embarked upon this thing 
without careful thought and it is not a matter of pleasure or joy 
to me to put myself, a humble, single individual, always liable to 
err, against the best leaders of the country ; but where it is a matter 
0£ duty, where, as I see clearly before me, if wo want to cement the 
relations between the Hindus ar.d the Musalmans and we want 
them to endure for ever, there is no escape for us but a complete 
association with them so long as they remain on the right path and 
adopt honourable means and do not overreach Ihemselves in framing 
their demands, and so long as they do not resort to violence. There 
are many other things which have been said and to which I might 
have given reply but I have tried your patience unduly. My busi- 
ness is finished when I have placed every argument in a dispassion- 
ate manner not as an advocate but, if it is at all possible for me, 
as a jmlpe and 1 assure you 1 have endeavoured to place the whole 
argument pure and simple as a judge. I owe a great deal to Pandit 
Malaviya. The relations perhaps that subsist between him and 
me the country does not know and I would give my life to placate 
him, to please him and follow liim at a respectful distance, but 
when it becomes a matter of sacred duty and conviction I hold that 
I am absolved from any obligation to follow him. I know that he 
absolves me from any such obligation of following him and if I, who 
venerate him, adopt a course ditferent from his, you will understand 
thaO am absolutely serious and sincere when I ask every one in 
pandal to use his own individual judgment and not to bo 
carried away in the slightest degree* by my personality. Finally 
if you pass this resolution, you will do so with your eyes open, if 
you think everyone of you individually has the capacity, and the 
willingness to offer this small measure of sacrifice in the name of 

\A(h) 
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the nation, for the sake of the nation and for the sake of securing 
lasting friendship with the Musalmans, you will not hesitate to 
adopt the resolution, but if you cannot satisfy those conditions 
you will not hesitate to reject this. (Cheers.) 

The Motion was adopted by a great majority. On a ballot being asked, 
the President announced that the votes will be taken province by province 
and that the result will be declared next day. 

Next day, Sept. 9th, the polling result was announced. Mahatma Ghadhi’s 
resolution was carried by 1826 votes against 884 for Mr Pal. Punjab, 
Bombay, Bengal, the U. P. and Behar voted for M. Gandhi by a huge 
majority, while C P. and Berar voted against him. 

After the announcement the President made a long extempore speech. 

President’s Concluding Speech. 

Country’s Soul 

After having eulogised the services rendered by Bengal in 
the political history of the country and referred to some of 
the slightly objectionable features of the proceedings which 
he deplored, the president said he had rejoiced all these days 
in finding that this country had after all found its soul. It had 
rejoiced his heart to see this country and this national assembly 
had after all a clear political vision now. They had acquired a 
clear political vision and they had a clear conception of the means 
by which they could accomplish the end which they desired. That 
had filled his heart with hope, with confidence and with pleasure. 
He rejoiced to find that this assembly had after all found that the 
country’s salvation must come from the country itself (api)lause). 
He rejoiced to find that this country through its national assembly 
and through that assembly the people they represented, had after 
all found that paltry reforms, tinkering with the administration 
here and there, would not satisfy their soUls, would not meet their 
needs. He had already informed them that out of a total strength 
of 277.3 voters there were only 63 who were either opposed to non- 
co-operation or who did not like to vote or were indifferent. Jf 
in such a big House they found only 63 who in some form or other 
did not approve of non-co-operation, they were absolutely on safe 
ground in saying that the bulk of the country was in favour 
of the adoption of non-co-operation. Throughout the Congress 
proceedings he had observed an attitude which ho struck out fa?* 
himself in his presidential address, namely that he was not going 
take any side, that he was going to preside over this great gatherii-^g 
like the Speaker of the House of Commons, let everybod.:^ sp^ak 
out his own mind and vote as he wished. However, he loft that! to 
their judgement. He thought it would bo cowardly on his pi^rt; 
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to leave this pandal without telling them very briefly his own views 
on the great question on which they had passed their resolution. 
He might tell them at once that he was absolutely whole-heartedly 
’ll support of non-co-operation but at the same time he must frankly 
them he was not convinced that the programme which they 
^ accepted was the soundest and most effective programme 
Uuse). He had doubtsiwith regard to several of the items on 
ogramme and he thought he would be failing in his duty to 
his c^^iiitry if ho did not give expression to his convictions. 

Boycott %f School. 

Ho was whole heartedly opposed to the withdrawal of boys from 
schools and colleges. Ho did not accept that proposition at all. 
He yielded to none in his desire for national education. He 

was a boy of 18 when ho started life and ever since then 

up to 1910 he gave up the best part of his time and his energy and 
his income to build up that institution. He was therefore in a 
position to know what he was talking about. After a great deal 
of study, thought and experience he had come to the conclusion that 
they could not construct a national system of education without a 
national Government. They must direct all the energy to have 

national Government, and unless they could have national 

Government to talk of national education was useless. Having given 
that subject his best consideration he had eventually come to the 
conclusion that their conception of national education was very 
defective. AVhat was national education, how would it be national, 
would it bo the Hindu system of education or the Mahmedan 
syostem of education, what would be the character, what would be 
the language, who would bo the teachers and so on ^ The (piestion 
bristled with difficulties. It was not insoluble but there were 
difficulties. He did not know of any history in the world in which 
any nation had been able by private means to solve the problem of 
education. The \>roblem of education must be solved by the 
Government of the country which took the revenues of the country. 
It would bo absolutely suicidal at the present moment to withdraw 
their boys and girls from the schools and in colleges in which they 
were. By all means go on establishing private schools not national 
school. Who strangled the national education movement ? The 
founders themselves because they made it impossible for them. There 
should be private schools, private institutions, private collegds, 
Gurukuls and Pathsalas for the respective aims of the respective 
communities. They could not solve the problem of national 
education unless they had national Government. Therefore it was 
to that question he wanted the whole attention of the country 
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directed to and concentrated upon that they must have national 
Government before they had national education. There was a great 
deal in the contention of Mr. Gandhi that the European Education 
they had received had to a certain extent given them slave 
psychology. However he did not admit that in its entirety. If it h 
given them slave psychology they should not bo ungrateful to 
progress that the world had made. They wanted to bo Indians 
not a copy of the ancient Indians ; they wanted to be modern, 
date progressive Indians including all that was best in their cunure 
and in Western culture. They should not go backward, they should 
go forward. If they hope to carry Ibhe world with them that was 
only possible by combining the best in the two cultures. Western 
culture had with all its crookedness done wonders for the world and 
they must acknowledge that. 

Boycotting Courts 

He was afraid that the gradual withdrawal of lawyers from courts 
seemed to him to be impracticable (applause). He was not in love with 
lawyers. Much loss with courts. His own opinion of lawyers v'as 
very poor. He did not consider lawyers to be absolutely necessary 
for the progress of India ; they were more or less parasites (applause). 
The might say “No” but that was what he thought. Lawyers gave 
their best time and energy and money to the political nj'nxment. At 
the same time with great respect to the lawyers he must say that 
when crisis came it was the lawyers who went back (laughter and 
applause). 

While he admired great and noble qualities which Lala 
Ho kishen Lai, Lala Dulichand, Pandit Rambhuj Dutt Cliaudhuri 
a]]d other lawyers of the Punjab .showed in the last crisis, he knew 
of lawyers of his province who refused to defend those who were in 
trouble or cheated (shame). Hence he expressed this view to show 
them that they h^ve not got his sympathy. While he lost no 
opportunity of denouncing lawyers yet he held that the gradual 
withdrawal of lawyers from courts was an impracticable proposition 
to which the National Congress should ]iot have put its seal. Why ? 
He was in favour of the ideas of establishing Courts of arbitration. 
Let them establish them and then they might go to those courts for 
arbitration. Let them avoid British courts as long as they could 
but so long as the British Government was in this country it was 
impossible for them to avoid British Courts altogether. Suppose his 
boy was prose u^ed tomorrow f- murder! Did they expect him 
to leave his boy undefended Even in political cases those of them 
who were foremost in denouncing British Courts and lawyers were 
the fiyst to ask their assistance. He was saying this because he did 
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not want this great national gathering to commit itself to any 
proposition which might be impracticable and which might bring 
ridicule on it. 

Flies on the Wheel* 

His own idea was that the other two or three items on the 
programme were not impossible but they were mere hies on the great 
wheel. He had expressed his opinion and he wanted to again remind 
them that they would not be able to paralyse the Government, 
would not be able to make the work of administration impossible 
unless they struck at the root of the economic exploitation going 
on in this country. The world had come to know and if they studied 
their Shastras they would find that what was at the bottom of all 
political slavery was economic bondage and economic exploitation. 
If they really wanted to make non-co-operatioi] effective they must 
strike at the root of the economic exploitation of the country. The 
good recommendation was for the improvement of Swadeshi by the 
manufacture of piece-goods here. Then a clause had been added 
which seemed impracticable, namely, the boycott of foreign goods. 
However they had passed that resolution and he wished them 
complete success from the bottom of his heart. 

The Council. 

There is one more matter to which he wished to refer. There 
had been a great deal of heat inlroduceed into the deliberations of 
this congress over the ((uestion of boycott of Coir'cii. Now he must 
confess that his sympathies were entirely with Mr. Gandhi, 
(applause.) But his head sometimes reeled and went and began to 
go to the other side. There was a great deal of force in what M . 
Gandhi said that in all these Councils there was an insidious poison 
which might demoralise their men who went to these Councils. 
There was a great deal of absolute truth in that. He knew from 
actual experience that many of his noble friends whose patiiotism 
he did not dispute, whose high motives he had no reason to ([uestion, 
had had their patiiotism and their nationalism poisoned by going 
to these Councils. Ho had all his life believed and he repeated 
it here again that they should not accept any favour from the hands 
of those who were not well wishers of th^ir country. He did not 
consider that they could associate themselves logically and morally 
with people whom in the bottom of their hearts they considered 
not their friends but their enemies. But what had they been 
doing on this platform for the last 35 years'? The leaders of the 
nation have been preaching all over with great enthusiasm and 
gusto about CO operation. In the course of a year they could not 
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change three hundred and fifteen millions of the population of this 
country from an attitude of co-operation to an attitude of non-co- 
operation. If they did that they were liable to fall into a pit-fall. 
They had written on the slate ; they must efface that and then write 
anew. But they must have time to efface that. He was afraid 
that the time they had given for washing off what they had written 
for so many years was very inad^^iuate. For that reason he was 
entirely in favour of this programme being considered by a joint 
committee of the best men of this country to work out its details. 

Whole Programme. 

There was another reason why he was not in favour for the 
whole programme. There was very little difference between his 
conception of ideals and between Mr. Gandhi’s conception of ideals. 
He laid greater emphasis on the two burning questions of the day, 
the Khilafat and the Funjab while Mr. Gandhi had told them that 
he would use Swaraj for preventing their repetition. No body 
felt more bitterly than he did about the Punjab. No body felt so 
strongly on the International wrong done to the Moslem world than 
he did. But at the same time he wanted to urge upon them 
that inspite of these two groat wrongs the one thing he was fighting 
for was Swaraj. 

Blessings in Disguise. 

The Punjab and the Khilafat question— his Mahomedan friends 
would pardon him — had been blessings in their own way. They 
had united Hindus and Mahomedaiis, opened the eyes of the people 
of this country to the real problem and (juestion before them. 
Future generations would some day bless the name of Dyer and 
O’Dwyer for having brought about this condition of things. 

Swaraj. 

fie wanted them in everything they did to give the first place 
for Swaraj or complete self-government and whatever might hapi)en 
to the Khilafat question, whatever might happen to the Punjab 
wrongs, what they wanted was complete i^sponsible government. 

The Central Khilafat Committee represented seven crores of 
Mahomodans in India but the Indian National Congress represented 
three hundred and fifteen millions. They recognised them ])oth 
for their co-operation and for supporting them but the main body 
— the national body — which ought to keep its national chaiaotcr 
and which represented every Indian in this country was the Indian 
National Congress. Now it had been said by Mr. Gandhi that the 
Central Khilafat Committee gave notice to the Viceroy and he was 
informed that Mr. Gandhi's covering letter mentioned both the 
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Central Khilafat Committees and did not speak in the name of the 
Indian nation, did not speak in the name of the Indian National 
Congress. He yielded to none in his desire to help his Mahomedan 
countrymen. He yielded to none in the right on the part of the 
Central Khilafat Committe to have given that notice and have told 
the Government what they were going to do. He yielded to none 
in recognising that they had a perfect right to go ahead without 
consulting the Indian National Congress. Having so overwhel- 
mingly been in favour of Mr. Gandhi’s proposition and having shown 
the Government what the mandate of the nation was, he begged 
them not to give it up. He assured them that the evolution of 
national life was a very complex question. It was determined ])y 
various things which they did not see and observe. 

Deputation Useless. 

Turning to the suggestion that a deputation should be sent to 
England, the speaker said that he agreed with those who were 
opposed to the sending of such a deputation. Ho went to England 
in 1905 as a member of the Congress deputation and immediately 
on his return he gave a message to his countrymen that they could 
not expect anything from the English people. He was not in favour 
of sending a deputation or a mendicancy mission but he was very 
strongly in favour of i)ublicatioii throughout the whole world. Public 
opinion could not be ignored and those who did so did it at their 
peril if they ignored the o))inion of the world. He had been out- 
side India for 5 or G years and he knew what the value of public 
opinion was. 

Publicity Campaign. 

Ho therefore wished, to lay emphasis upon the absolute necessity 
of their caiTying on an independent campaign of publicity in Groat 
Britain, America,' Japan and France. He urged them for God’s sake 
not to give up that weapon. There was another point and 
that was with regard to the consideration of the question of 
non-co-operation. In his judgment the programme of non-co- 
operation should be proceeded with and he hoped that within 
the next three months, before the next Congress at Nagpur, they 
would show the world that they meant what they said (applause). 
If they could not show any tangible results in furtherance of non-co- 
operation he would call them traitors to the cause of the country. 
They had pledged themselves, they had pledged the credit of their 
hearts, they had pledge the credit of their souls to that programme. 
Let them carry it out with all the means at their disposal, with 
all the self-sacrifice and all the discipline of which they w^ere 
capable. 
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The Programme. 

They had passed that resolution and from the bottom of his 
heart he wished that Mr. Gandhi’s programme might be successful. 
He wished them complete, unqualified, unrestricted success and if in 
attaining that success ho could contribute anything without losing 
his soul and his conscience he would do it. But at the same time 
he thought it his duty — it would be cowardly on his part not to do 
so — to express his views before them. He begged them that in 
case their programme required any revision, any reconsideration, 
any modification, they should not refuse it either in the light of 
experience or of advice. He asked them to go on like brave men 
and noble women. They had still men and women left in this 
country, thank god. Let them proceed with enthusiasm, with 
confidence, but let every one of them early in the morning when 
they rose and late in the evening when they went to bed, examine 
their souls and see what they had done for the non-co-operation 
movement (applause). Let them not be branded as a nation of 
bluffers, as a nation of liers, as a nation of boasters. 

ISLAM. 

To his Mahomedan countrymen he wished to say a word. The 
honour of the Islamic world was in their keeping and if they could 
not preserve that honour they should be held responsible before God 
and man. He considered that Mahomedan to be a false Mahomedan 
who having accepted this programme did not go forward with it, 
did not put his whole heart, body and soul, his life at the 
disposal of this programme. The Mahoinedans of India owed 
a duty not only to themselves, not ordy to Islam, ])ut to the 
Hindus while the Hindus owed a duty to the Mahomedans 
and they asked the Hindins to co-operate with them. It laid wdth 
the Hindus to go with them, not by throats as they were not so 
foolish as to use threats. At present the lead in the non-co-opera- 
tion programme must come from the Mahomedans who must be 
prepared to give the lead to the country not only in principle but 
in enforcing it and ho believed and trusted that they would do so. 
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Fellow Delegates, Ladies and Gentlemen, 

1 rise to discharge my duty in obedience to my country’s call. 
And the first part of my duty to-day is to return my warm and 
sincere thanks to you for the honour you have done me in reposing 
this great trust in me. It would he mere atfectation on my part 
if I appear to bo indilferent to the very genuine pleasure you have 
enabled me to derive from your confidence. I am one of the oldest 
congressmen and it would be unnatural if 1 do not feel in the 
highest degree grateful for the best of all rewards, the affection and 
confidence of my countrymen. But believe me, when, in the sim- 
plicity of my heart, I say that my pleasure would have been far 
greater and loss mingled with any uneasy feelings if such an honour 
had been bestowed on me some years ago or reserved for me to be 
earned iu the future. For, anxious, most religiously anxious as I am 
to perform my allotted task earnestly and with courage, I feel 
considerably embarrassed owing to the fact that the political situa- 
tion in which we find ourselves placed now is grave and complicated 
beyond our expectation and conception. My inspiring consolation 
lies in the hope that you wdll extend to me throughout this sessions 
a liberal measure of youi kindness and indulgence to sustain mo in 
my consciousness of my shortcomings and infirmities disabling me 
from rising equal to the responsibilities of this great and unique 
occasion. And on this occasion and in this presence it is impossible 
15 
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for me to resist the very natural temptation to say how deeply I 
lament the fact that if that great son of India whose manhood was a 
life of selfless suffering in our country’s cause in a spirit of dedication 
rarely surpassed in the annals of national struggles for freedom, 
Lokamanya Tilak, had been spared, the confi(^ence you have reposed 
in me to-day had been of very superior right, his, and would have 
been, happily, not mine. 

2. The business before us is as trying as it is great in every 
inteiest. We have to conceive and adopt a message to be sent to 
our gracious Sovereign and to the great peoples of the world. And 
that message is that the people of India are now placed by their 
rulers in an intolerable position and that they are determined forth- 
with to make their beautiful country “fit and safe’^ for her sons 
and daughters to live in, and that any furthei* delay in their 
achievement of this vital object means ruin to them and peril to the 
Empire if not to the future peace of the world. 

Original Compact. 

3. The problem for us now is how best to accomplish this 
great task. At the outset lot us know what we are exactly in order 
that we might clearly know what we are about. We are, of our 
own free-will and consent, a constituent people of the great British 
Commonwealth by virtue of an original compact and this national 
institution of ours was for years in the womb of time and was 
started into life thirty five years ago in order to persuade and compel 
the other party to the compact to loyally perform their duties and 
obligations under it in view to the political regeneration of our 
country and to reach our destined status of an equal partner in the 
possession and enjoyment of the blessings of the English constitution 
with the rest of tlie nations composing the British Commonwealth. 
We are satisfied mournfully satisfied, that the time has arrived, if 
it had not risen years ago, for the immediate establishment of 
responsible Government for British India with an instrument in 
writing containing a declaration of the fundamental rights of the 
people and a constitution of the United Kingdom and the Self- 
Governing Dominions. Wo are here to ask the other party to the 
original compact that they may not further postpone the per- 
formance of their part of the agreement in integrity, in letter and 
spirit and to let us arm ourselves with law and machinery to prevent 
them and their agents henceforth from committing breaches thereof, 
at least not with impunity, as hitherto. 

Draft Statute. 

4. I have prepared and annexed to this address a draft statute 
of the nature of the instrument just described. I do not think I 
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need detain you by reading it through. I think I might better 
employ i the time at my disposal by inviting your attention to the 
leading principles and provisions of the scheme which I have ventur-' 
ed to submit for your consideration and approval with such modi- 
fications, as you might deem fit to adopt in the light of our 
discussion and deliberation in this session. I might say here that 
there is hardly any principle or provision in it which is original. 
They have all been taken from great political works and from the 
constitutional instruments of some of the most advanced countries, 
pre-eminently France. I might also add that this scheme was, in 
the main, placed before the Eight Hon'ble the Secretary of State 
and His Excellency the Viceroy in my interview with them three 
years ago, when they were touring in the country in connection with 
the then coming Keforms. 

Written and Unwritten Constitution. 

5. The most important part in the proposed scheme relates to 
a declaration of our fundamental rights as men and as British 
citizens. It is impossible to exaggerate the importance of a written 
constitution. Almost all modern countries possessed of a constitu- 
tional Government have written constitutions. England seems to 
be the only exception but only a partial exception, for her constitu- 
tion is made up as well of charters and statutes as of traditions and 
usages preserved as common law by the line of great judges who 
contributed to the national freedom of England no less than her 
great statesmen and soldiers. I venture to submit that it is too late 
to think of an unwritten constitution. An unwritten constitution 
can only grow and cannot bo made in a day. The English constitu- 
tion may be said to begin with the Magna Charta seven centuries 
ago, and it may be said to have been most perfected after the 
Eefoim Act of liS,32. Obviously it is unreasonable to expect India 
to begin the growth of its constitution now and wait for centuries 
for its full development. Apart from this consideration all authori- 
ties are (juito the olhor way as to the superior advantages of a 
written constitution. Professor Temperley emphasises the danger of 
an unwritten constitution. Says he as follows ; — “In two respects 
an unwritten constitution in a country constitutes a most serious 
danger ; in the first place custom may be susceptible of two meanings 
while law is only susceptible of one, and the interpretation of 
constitutional custom offers great opportunities to reckless or uns- 
crupulous statesmen. This danger is real enough, but there is 
another that is greater still ; the procedure of the English Parliament’ 
is the same in the case of ordinary laws and of laws which are 
0 ,meudments to the constitution. In all countries where a written 
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constitution exists the procedure for amending is special, elaborate 
and cumbrous ; in England there is no diiference between the proce- 
dure which sanctions a law for taxing dogs and that which sanctions 
a law for abolishing Peers.'" The greatest political thinker of 
England, Edmund Burke, is in raptures on the great merits of a 
written constitution. Says he : — “The rights of men, that is to say, 
the natural rights of mankind, are indeed sacred things : and if any 
public measure is proved mischievously to affect them, the objection 
ought to be fatal to that measure, even if no charter at all could be 
set up against it. If these natural rights are further afiirmed and 
declared by express covenants, if they are clearly defined and 
secured against chicane, against power, and authority, by written 
instruments and positive engagements, they are in a still better 
condition : they partake not only the sanctity of the object so 
secured, but of that solemn public faith itself, which secures an 
object of such importance. Indeed this formal recognition, by 
sovereign power, of an original right in the subject, can never bo 
subverted, but by rooting up the holding, radical principles of 
Government, and even of society itself. The charters, which we 
call by distinction great, are public instruments of this nature ; I 
mean the charters of King John and King Henry the third. The 
things secured by these instruments may, without any deceitful 
ambiguity, bo very fitly called the chartered rights of men.” 

6. Besides, a written declaration of rights is a great instru- 
ment of national education. We all know that the laws of the 
Twelve Tables in ancient Rome were taught to the children and 
they had to know them by heart as if they were the Vedas or the 
Koran. This practice in no small degree contri])ntcd to the vitality 
of the great Republic. An early and accurate knowledge of one’s 
fundamental rights is also a measure of one’s conception of similar 
rights of one’s fellow-citizens, and consequently of the mutual duties 
of the citizens of a state. 

7. 8uch a study is a great contributory factor in the creation 
of those habits of mind which enable individuals to enjoy their 
full freedom in peace and harmony wdth their fellow citizens. 

Political Philoscphy of France. 

8. I desire distinctly to assert and maintain that it is no 
exaggeration to say that the declaration of the fundamental rights 
of humanity should be studied and regarded by the youth of a 
nation as if it were a gospel. The xmlitical gospel reached by the 
efforts of man and not revealed is the hand-maid of the revealed 
religious gospel, and the bedrock of its principles is human ex- 
perience of its utility and human wisdom and not faith unaided by 
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reason. Although all civilized countries, ancient and modern, 
developed great political concepts and built up systems of political 
philosophy, the glory of discovering and rescuing the primary rights 
of man from the obscure depths of history and philosophy belongs 
to Prance. It was her philosophers who not only so discovered 
and rescued them but also enunciated them with exactitude and 
draped them in the freshest and most attractive garb of phraseology. 
It was the most precious French blood that was shed to enthrone 
and consecrate them at the alter not only of patriotism but also of 
humanity. While English patriots claimed and established their 
political rights in terms of ancient English pedigree and heritage. 
Franco thought, spoke, fought and bled for humanity in terms of 
humanity. The one cardinal divine principle underlying all these 
rights is that man is not the proprietor but trustee of his life He 
is therefore not the proprietor but the trustee, accountable to 
society and to God. of the essential constituents that make up human 
life. We can easily understand, therefore, the principle and doctrine 
that our rights of personal freedom, li])erty of thought and speech, 
and the other vital rights without which the fullest, freest and 
healthiest life is impossible arc inalienable and imprescriptible. 
We cannot part with them or surrender them, except by way of 
noble self-sacrifice in the service of humanity ; nor may they be 
invaded upon and appropriated on the ground of prescription, that 
is to say on the ground that wc once and long ago lost them. Hence 
this is the source of all human laws and all machinery to enact and 
execute those laws must be in its nature and functions framed in 
consonance uith the spirit and letter of these fundamental rights. 
M. lk)incare, the late distinguished President of the French 
Eepublic, most aptly calls the Declaration of Eights the ‘ Law of 
all Laws”. And he further adds that every society in which the 
guarantee of fundamental rights is not assured may bo said to have 
no coiistiiutio i at all. 

9. Nextly, the scheme contains provisions as to the natuie 
and functions of the machinery of Governmenl, of what Professor 
Dicey happily calls the legal agency of the political sovereignty of 
the people. This is a scheme of responsible Government in the 
outlirie. I venture to think that few would dispute the fact that 
responsible government is the best form of government as yet 
developed for a free country. The expression responsible govern- 
ment involves the idea of a double responsibility, i. o., the respon- 
sibility of the executive government- to the legislature being re- 
presentatives of the sovereign people, and the responsibility of the 
entire perfconnel of the executive government for the acts of every 
one of them as if they constituted but a single person. The one 
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other form of government that may be claimed to be equal to the 
form of responsible goveinment in efficiency and guarantee of peoples^ 
freedom is the government with a referendum like that of 
Switzerland, that is to say all measures of government are submitted 
compulsorily or on demand to the judgment of the people of the 
Country assembled for the purpose. This form is obviously impos- 
sible for all large countries. The next best form of government is a 
federal democracy like that of the United States of America. There 
the responsibility of the executive is directly to the people and 
not to the representative legislature of the people and there is no 
such thing as collective cabinet responsibility of the officials that 
compose the executive. They do not stand or fall together like the 
English Cabinet and each one of them can only be got rid of by 
the people by the clumsy and ancient method of impeachment for 
high crimes and misdemeanours or only at the next election. Whereas 
in a country of parliamentary and cabinet government, the executive 
government can be dismissed and replaced when they lose the 
confidence of the majority of the members of the representative 
legislature, owing to conduct on their part or on the part of any 
of them which that majority does not approve, and it is not 
necessary that such conduct should amount to a crime or misdeme- 
anour, capable of being made into a charge for trial by impeach- 
ment, such an executive government can be and is carried on 
without commanding the confidence of the legislature, unicameral 
or bicameral. 

“ Swarajyp 

10. I venture to think that it is in our lasting interests that 
we designate the from of government wo seek simply responsible 
government like that of the United Kingdom and of the Self- 
governing Dominions. I would not describe it by the Sanskrit 
word ‘‘ Swarajya.’’ Although this word means simply self- 
government or home rule, it is on the one hand capable of being 
misunderstood abroad, especially by England in its present 
mentality coloured by the vicissitudes due to the struggle of Ireland 
and on the other hand it is devoid of historic conventions and 
usages which make for the healthy growth and development of 
responsible government. B3sides, responsible government as such 
has been accepted as the policy of His Majesty in Parliament. 

11. The only other part of the proposed draft Constitution to 
which I would call your attention relates to the power of altering 
the constitution from time to time, to be held and exercised by the 
Indian Legislature. That is to say, this legislature is nob only to 
be a law-making body and to have control of the executive but also 
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to be what is known as a constituent body. This provision embodies 
the principle of national sovereignty and the power to alter the 
constitution is delegated to the legislature by the sovereign people. 
Without this power it would be a mere delusion to say that the 
people of this country have the rights of self determination and 
political sovereignty. This constituent power is, according to the 
same great French authority, “ the beginning and the end and the 
very essense of sovereignty.^^ 

12. You will observe that this power on the part of the 
legislature is to bo exercised not in the ordinary way in which 
ordinary laws are made but by a special procedure. This is in 
accordance with the principles adopted by all the free countries 
with a written constitution. The special procedure is that any 
proposed amendment to the constitution should be passed by a 
majority of not less than two thirds of the members of either 
chamber of the legislature and that the measure should be submitted 
to the judgment of the country by the dissolution of the legislature 
for the purpose and that the new legislature should adopt and pass 
it by similar majorities in both the chambers. You will thus see 
that this prcceedure ei.’sures not only caution and deliberate 
discussion but gives to the country the advantages of a referendum 
before its constitution can be interfered with. 

13. There is one section devoted to the subject of the creation 
of a Court of Impeachment for the trial of ministers on charges 
brought against them as such. 

Responsible Govt, by Statute of ParliErrent. 

14. I desire next to invite your attention to the question 
how this responsible government is to become an accomplished fact 
technically, if our rulers are prepared as we expect them to bo to 
consent to the immediate establishment of it. There are three 
ways by which this problem can be solved (l) by a statute of 
Parliament, (2) by Letters Patent of His Majesty the King 
Emperor and by instructions by the Secretary of State for India, 
(3) and by an Act of the Indian Legislature. The first and the last 
would be most difficult to achieve .and when achieved, by no means 
most satisfactory for all practical purposes. We have seen the 
mentality of the Parliament especially of the House of Lords as 
displayed in connection with the two recent matters vitally affecting 
the freedom and well-being of this country namely the Reform Act 
and Rules and the Punjab Tragedy. The key-note of the mind and 
spirit of Parliament inferable from conduct on these two occasions 
as on many others is to be found in their contempt of the vital 
rights of the people of the country and the upholding by all possible 
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means the power and prestige of the existing Government and 
bureaucracy of India. We cannot easily forgive, much less forget 
the resolution of the Lords on Lord Finlay’s motion to defend and 
eA^en consecrate the wilful murders of the splendid beast, General 
Dyer. I am sure that you would be most anxious to avoid the 
House of Lords if we can get our responsible government without 
being obliged to have recourse to it. I believe we can. 

15. I would respectfully ask you to dismiss from all considera- 
tion the third of the methods mentioned above. Even if it be 
possible for us to get the elected and non-official members of the one 
Indian Legislature to act in concert and to originate a measure for 
the conversion of the existing system into responsible government 
which in my humble opinion they have the power to do, the bureau- 
cracy would not allow the successful passage and termination of 
such a measure in anything like the form which we should like to 
have or in any form at all. By law and rules they have immense 
powers of obstruction to enactment of popular measures. 

16. Victoria, Cape Colony and Natal converted their govern- 
ments with merely representative legislatures into governments 
with ministerial responsibility to the legislature by acts of their 
own legislatures which were approved by the Sovereign by Order in 
Council and without any reference to Parliament. 

By Letters Patent 

17. I have now come to the second of the two methods and 
I should crave your permission to detain you at some length on a 
consideration of it. In the first place it must 1)C remembered that 
the prerogative right of the English King includes legislative powers 
and quasi-legislative powers except when restrained by parliamen- 
tary statute. On the other hand no parliamentary statute is 
constitutionally needed to change and elevate a merely respresonta- 
tive government into a responsible government. Kespoiisible 
Government is merely a more efficient and a more perfect represen- 
tative Government. The responsible government of England is a 
development of the previous representative system. It does not 
owe its origin to any parliamentary state. We all know that it 
was in view to get more and more money for carrying on the war in 
the continent against Louis XIV, that William III hit under the 
advice of Sunderland at the idea of constructing his ministry from 
that party in Parliament which commanded the confidence of the 
majority in the Commons, that party being then Whigs. Thence- 
forward conventions and usages due to several circumstances per- 
fected the system of Cabinet Government and Parliamentary 
sovereignty. There are precedents in support of the view t ask you to 
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accept to be found in the history of the introduction of responsible 
government in the British Colonies. For instance Transvaal and 
Orange Free State were constituted into responsible government by 
Letters Patent in 1906 and 1907 respectively. In several other 
instances in the colonies the change from representative to responsible 
government was effected by private instructions to the Colonial 
Governor from the Colonial Office without recourse to Imperial 
Legislation or even to Eoyal prerogative. Indeed it would be 
difficult to imagine a parliamentary statute that can fully embody 
the conventions and usages governing parliamentary sovereignty and 
cabinet responsibility. 

People of India are Slaves. 

18. I should not attempt to conceal from ourselves that there 
are certain provisions in the Government of India Act 1919 which 
apparently tie the hands of our Gracious Sovereign in the exercise 
of his prerogative on our behalf in this connection. We have to 
look for them in the preamble and in section 41 of the enacting 
part. The preamble says that it is the declared policy of Parliament 
to allow British India responsible government by stages conditioned 
by the extent of confidence that can bo reposed in the sense of 
responsibility of persons co-operatirg with the Government and that 
Parliament is the sole jugde as to the time and manner of each advance. 
This is a more extraordinary claim by the British Parliament of 
absolute authority over the country and people of British India. 
May we ask what is the source of this authority so pompously 
claimed ? Remember we had no voice in the election of the 
Commons and the House of Lords never pretended to be a hereditary 
reflection of the opinion of this country but can Parliament advance 
such a claim as against the people of the United Kingdom itself 
whose creation they are If it did make the attempt that would be 
the last Parliament of the kind. Wherefrom then does it advance 
such a preposterous claim over and as against India ? You would in 
vain search for any hint as to the source of this authority. It is 
nothing short of pretentions to a divine right to absolute rule over 
us. Having destroyed, some three centuries ago the claim of 
Divine Right of the English Kings and having declared that 
relation between the people of England and their kings rests upon 
an original compact it is a mockery of all political principles and 
equity for British Parliament to advance such a claim as against 
poor India. We have protested and must continue to protest against 
the manifest injustice to the people of this country involved in this 
claim. Any such claim by the British Parliament can only be made 
on behalf of the British people. Is it pretended that the people of 

16 
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the United Kingdom, ever claimed such a right over the people of 
this country ? They can only do so if the people of India are the 
slaves and property of the people of England. The claim is a 
negation of all principle of sovereignty in a people and of the first 
principles of self determination in the maintenance and protection of 
which the greatest war on this planet was fought by England and 
her Allies, This claim is an insult to the nation of India and a 
fraud and a huge fraud upon their God-given rights and upon their 
right admittedly as British citizens. 

19. The Parliament of England does not appear to have a 
historic memory. We all know that the United States of America 
protested and fought less against the enacting portion of the Stamp 
Act and more against the preamble of it. The evil caused by the 
imposition of the law was considered as constituting a much lesser 
actual grievance than the magnitude of expected tyranny involved 
in the claim set out in the preamble that the British Parliament 
could tax the colonies without their own consent. Burke declared 
that that preamble could not be declaratory of a right and could 
only recite a previously existing one and he described it as a 
“ phantom, as a “ quiddity,’’ “a thing without a substance and 
without even a Uiame.” We might justly say therefore that the 
declaration made in this preamble of the Divine Eight to govern the 
people of India is a “ phantom ” “ quiddity,” a thing without a 
substance and even without a name.” 

20. Assuming for a moment that the preamble of our Act 
involves sound principles and declarations of parliamentary rights as 
against us, it is not binding on us or on our Gracious Sovereign, 
because it is a settled juridical principle that a preamble is no part 
of the enactment, and is no law. 

King’s Dormant Power. 

21. There is also another principle of interpretation of British 
Parliamentary Statutes to which I would call your attention. It is 
a canon of interpretation and it is without an exception that the 
Sovereign of England cannot be affected in his prerogative or property 
by any parliamentary statute without his own consent thereto 
and unless he is expressly named in it or included by irresistible 
implication. And the fact that His Majesty did not exercise his 
long dormant power of veto cannot bo deemed to be consent to this 
extraordinary provision. 

22. This last canon of interpretation applies also to the 
provisions contained in Section 41 of the Act. That section says 
that, at the end of ten years from the passing of this Act, the 
Secretary of State for India shall appoint a Commission with the 
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concurrence of each House of Parliamont and with the approval of 
His Majesty for the purpose of inquiring into the working of this 
Act and then make recommendations in one of throe ways (l) to 
increase the powers of the legislature presumably the local 
legislatures (2) or leave them alone (3) or to curtail them. Nothing 
is said anywhere in the Act as to what is the consequence if any of 
the four events on the happening of which this Commission should 
come into existence does not take place, that is to say if the 
Secretary of State fails to act as directed or if either House of 
Parliament declines to give its assent to his proposal or if His 
Majesty disapproves of it. It is very clear that those provisions are 
of the nature of administrative instructions and are merely directory 
and not mandatory law. The Eight Hon’ble Mr. Fisher admitted 
that this section would not prevent a revision of the whole new 
system in less than ten years, and it is only a right conferred upon 
the people of India that such an inquiry should take place at the end 
of at least ten years. We can well afford to waive this commission. 

What Mr. Montagu can do. 

23. If then the system of reponsibie government can be 
immediately established for the government of this country by simple 
executive process, the very natural question is whether the Eight 
Hon’blo the Secretary of State for India would consent to co- 
operate with us and induce the Cabinet to concur with him and 
advise His Majesty to be graciously pleased to issue the necessary 
instructions l)y Letters Patent under the Great 8eal. We have 
seen him occasionally rising to lofty clociucnce in defence of our 
rights. It is true, but too painfully true, that his acts in no way 
breathe the liberality and wisdom of sucli occasional elociuent 
statements. Perhaps, it is oi)en to him and his admirers to think 
of the same excuse as was the idea of Charles 11 who when twitted 
that he never said a foolish thing and never did a wise one, made 
a splendid repartee that his wise words were his own but that the 
foolish acts were his ministers and to say that his (Mr. Montagu’s) 
words in eloquent defence of our national rights were exclusively 
his own ])ut that his hands are greatly tied as to his acts. If such 
a plea is put forward on behalf of our Secretary of State we cannot 
say that there is not some real basis for it. But this demand of 
ours to estaldish responsible goverment by his ad\ice to the King 
Emperor without the legal assistance of Parliament would give him 
splendid opportunity when ho could act as wisely as over he spoke for 
us. No doubt it would be perhaps safer to get the concurrence of the 
Commons for the proposal as the Cabinet depends for its existence 
upon the good-will of the Commons. But we all know that the 
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present House of Commons has, in view to win the late war .and 
under the stress of it, been well disciplined into amiability of 
disposition towards the coalition Cabinet, especially towards the 
present Prime Minister. May we not hope that they would not 
grudge poor India a share of this generosity ? If this course is 
impracticable in the opinion of the Secretary of State and the 
Cabinet, then it is for the:Eight Hon’ble Mr. Montagu to see whether 
the grave political situation affecting the vital interests of both 
India and the British Empire does not call for courage on his part and 
whether following the precedents of several distinguished Colonial 
Secretaries, he should not issue instructions to the Viceroy on his 
own responsibility in view to change the arbitrary and merely 
representative Government of India into full responsible Government. 
Ho would thereby earn the undying gratitude of the teeming 
millions of India and achieve a glory such as has scarcely fallen to 
the lot of any English statesman. 

24. The very disquieting programme outlined in the preamble 
to the Government of India Act 1920 which is meant to raise in us 
a dim and distant vision of reaching a free government fojf our 
political and economic existence involves no honest and recognized 
principles of civilized society and is altogether disloyal to our title 
deed in support of our claim for the immediate establishment of 
responsible government. You will remember that the Declaration of 
Eights secured by the People of England as the fruit of their glorious 
revolution of 1688 rests upon the doctrine of an original compact 
between the people of England and their king. And the one 
great charge against King James II was that he broke and violated 
this solemn compact between him and his subjects. This doctrine 
was based on no historic evidence but on the theory of a philosopher 
named Hooker, the author of “Ecclesiastical Polity.’' 

Hindu ’dea of Polity 

25. Turn we now to the Hindu idea of polity. All ancient 
authority is agreed as to the origin and development of kingship in 
India. In the beginning all people were good and peace and 
harmony and industry among them were maintained by mutual 
good feelings of the people themselves without apolitical government. 
Gradually degeneracy and disorder arose and there was menace of 
anarchy in the society. Then the people assembled together and 
framed a code of laws for themselves which corresponds to the Eng- 
lish Declaration of Eights of 1688 — and then proceeded to establish 
a government and elect a king and the first king so elected by the 
people was “Manu". He was to rule and protect the people accord- 
ing to law and he was to receive as consideration annually a portion 
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of the grains produced and of the other income of the people. 
During the palmy days of ancient India the government of the 
country was fully equal and more than equal, in guaranteeing and 
securing the people’s freedom and prosperity, to any modern state 
and a high degree of civilization was the fruit of this polity : art 
and science were cultivated and flourished to a degree to which the 
Europeans have not done full justice. Hindus not only produced 
philosophy, religious and secular, which has been the admiration and 
even the consolation of the world, but also it was the Hindus who in- 
vented the system of decimal fractions, Algebra and the game of chess. 
The Hindu astronomer, Aryabhatta, discovered the solar system and 
the procession of equinoxes several centuries before Copernicus. The 
system of civil administration was perfected to a degree rarely 
reached in modern times. The theory of the original compact 
between king and people was ever kept alive so much so that when 
the state failed to discover and restore property lost by robbery, the 
state had to make ade(iuaLe compensation to the loser. Helpless 
subjects, viz., minors, idiots, aged, and women in pregnancy were all 
maintained and protected by the state. The duties and obligations 
of the king were maintained and enforced ])y several sanctions, the 
sanction of public opinion, of religion, and the right of revolution. 
It was part of ancient Plindu polity that a king who mis-governed 
could bo deposed by the people and replaced by any of his children 
and even by other relations and strangers. The reign of law in 
ancient India was supreme and the king was as much bound by it 
as any of his sul»jects. It must be rememliered that the ancient 
Hindu king was not the maker of laws. The Hindu Law was 
evolved from the Sashtras and supplemented by customs and usages 
and the whole was interpreted by ludges. That the law was obeyed 
by the king was an accepted canon and test for appreciating a 
particular king’s reign. Says the Tamil saint, Tiruvalluvar “ Behold 
the prince who wieldcth the sceptre in accordance with the law ; 
seasonal rains and rich har\est ha\e their home in his land.” The 
position of ancient India may l)e summed up in the words of 
Professor Max Muller : — “ Take any of the burning questions of 
the day — popular education, Ingher education, parliamentary 
representation, codification of laws, finance, emigration, poor law 
and whether you have anything to teach and to try, or anything to 
observe and to learn, India will supply you with a laboratory such 
as exists nowhere else.” It is clear from all these facts that the 
ancient Hindu king owed his authority entirely to the people and 
he forfeited his right as king for misconduct. The idea of the 
sovereignty of the people and the fact that the highest power 
emanated from them cannot be more conclusivery proved. 
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Arab Idea. 

26. Then we come to the period of contact of this ancient 
Hindu civilization with Arab civilization brought into India by 
Mussalman invaders. The political theory of the ancient Arabs was 
that sovereignty belongs to God and that he delegated it to the 
people and that the Khalif was his executive representative and 
he should administer the affairs of the people according to the law 
which was no more of his making than the ancient Hindu law was 
and he was as much bound by the laws as any of his subjects. Says 
Mr. Justice Abdur Rahim, the distinguished Judge of the Madras 
High Court, in his valuable work of Principles of Mahommedan 
Jurisprudence. “ In the Mahommedan system sovereignty primarily 
belongs to God, but as He has delegated to the people powders of 
legislation and of absolute control over the administration, it must 
be hfeld that next to God the sovereign power resides in the people. 
It would also appear that the Mahommedan law does not admit of 
sovereign power being dissociated from the people however they 
might choose to exercise it.” ble elsewhere in the same treatise 
says, The right to administer the laws as well as the affairs 
generally of the community, belongs to the community itself which 
may exercise its rights through chosen representatives.” Prof. 
Dicey’s elegant formula, that the political sovereignity belongs to 
the people and that the Government is its legal sovereign aptly 
applies to the Mahommedan concept thus stated by Sir Abdur Rahim. 

27. Thus the ancient Hindu idea of polity and the Arab idea 
of polity wore substantially ideiitical as regards the conceptions of 
political sovereignty as essentially residing in the people and the 
derivation of legal sovereignty from it, at all events. It is Worth 
while to mention that the ancient Hindus paid the highest regard 
to the theory and practice of government. The science of polity 
Avas described in figurative language as the “ nectar churned from 
ocean ” of all sciences put together. It is unnecessary for mo to 
add that the modern Indians, whatever their present religious creed 
may be are descendants of ancient Hindus in the main with a very 
small proportion among Mussalmans who are not such, if we omit 
the extremely small and negligible communities of the Jews and 
Parsecs, and this small proportion arc the inheritors and professors 
of the Arab idea of polity. So, one is warranted in the statement 
that the modern Indian idea of polity is that the sovereignty belongs 
entirely to the people, and that all power to rule over them emanates 
from them by consent and compact. 

England’s Right. 

28. This idcaot an original compact between the people and 
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their king and their right to dismiss and replace him for mis- 
conduct or degeneracy is ever present to the mind of the modern 
Indian. England owes the origin of her political relations with Ii:dia 
to this unique Indian character. It is authoritatively admitted that 
England has succeeded to the status and rights of the Hindu and 
Mahomedau sovereigns. If it has any meaning, the succession must 
mean to the rights as well as obligations of the best Hindu and 
the best Mahomedari kings and not those of the etfete and wicked 
ones whom the people of this country Hindu and Mussulman 
replaced by inviting the English and co-opertating with them in 
every way. The political entry of the English into India is parallel 
to the entry of King William III as sovereign of England. The 
foundations of English sovereignty in India may be truly said to have 
been laid in the middle of the eighteenth century with the success 
of Clive > at Arcot. In the scigo of Arcot he was beseiged by a 
numerous army including French soldiers while his own garrison 
consisted of 120 English soldiers and 200 Indian sepoys. He was 
hard pressed and provisions fell short and starvation stared them 
all in the face. The sepoys displayed a remarkable trait of Indian 
selflessness and offered all the substantial food available to their 
English comrades, themselves subsisting on the water in which the 
food was cooked and strained. Complete success was the fruit of this 
devotion on the part of the Indians. One important result of this 
was that the brave Maharatta Chieftain, Morary Rao of Gooty, with 
6000 brave soldiers of his at once threw in his lot with the English 
as he saw them helping themselves. He had been wooed by the 
French and the English. It is thus clear that the people and 
chieftains of India desired to save their country, distracted by feuds 
between juinces and by anarchy, by making Ei]gland legal sovereign 
of India. Malleson in his History of the French in India says that 
the siege of Arcot “presents one of the most glorious pictures of 
Anglo-Indian history : it is the turning point in the eastern career 
of the English and the foundation stone of their present Empire.'’ 
Aik] subsequent history proves that throughout their career the 
English almost entirely relied upon Indian co-operations both as to 
money and men. Sir Alfred Lyall of the Indian bureaucracy and 
by no means one of the best advocafes of Indian national freedom, 
admits that from the first the people of India welcomed and assisted 
the English in their acquisition of India. It is thus conclusively clear 
that the political relation of England to India is one of voluntary 
compact between her and the people of India. 

English Right Versus Indian Right. 

29, If behind the extraordinary claim involved in the preamble 
there really lurks as several assert and many of us suspect a feeling 
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that is based on the right of conquest wo ^u&t distinctly and 
most emphatically repudiate the sinister doctrine of this English 
might versus Indian right and we are well warranted in so 
repudiating it by the conclusive historic proof to the contray as 
stated above. Assuming for arguments sake that British India 
is a conquered dependency of the United Kingdom of Great Britain 
and Ireland — and let us not forget that India has never been 
formally annexed to England as a conquered country, — yet we are 
entitled to deny the claim of mere might as against our right. The 
glorious French Eevolution has established the divine principle 
that every people are one person and are entitled over to provide 
for its own salvation. France then established for the benefit of 
mankind that there is no such thing as war and conquest except 
as a means for self-defence owing to lack of international sanction 
for enforcing international justice and that there is no such thing 
as a mere war of conquest and in the recent Great war it was the 
proclaimed maxim of England and her Allies that war was only 
justifiable in self-defence for punishing international misconduct and 
for the protection of the rights of self-determination of the people, in 
short, for making whole world ‘‘fit and safe'’ for its people to live 
in. But if our claim of an original compact between us and the 
people of England is repudiated and- ignored by the Parliament of 
England on the ground of right of conquest, may we in our turn 
ask the question on what ground the English claim of original 
compact on which the glorious Eevolution of 1688 and the immortal 
Declaration of Eights are founded, rests ] Is not England a more 
conquered country than India 'I With which king did the people of 
Britain enter into thoir original compact'? With Julius Caesar, 
the Eoman '? With Egbert the German 1 With Kanute, the Dane ? 
With William, the Norman'? or with CromwelH or with which 
other ^ There is no historic proof of an original compact between the 
people of England and any of their kings. Hooker started the 
theory and the great statesmen of the English revolution of 1688 
Welcomed the idea and made it their basis of the Declaration 
of theii Eights and the condition of English kingship. The 
English idea of an original compact between the king and his 
subjects is theory first and fact next presuned from theory. The 
Indian idea of such a compact is fact first and theory afterwards, 
inferred from fact. Ours therefore is a more valid and sounder title- 
deed for responsible government than that of the people of England. 
And the claim of the Parliament that they are the sole judges of our 
salvation here below is as empty as it is pompous and it is death to 
us as free people with God-given rights or self-determination if we 
allow this unnatural claim to exist. 
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30. Her part of the compact India has been throughout 
maintaining and performing in integrity and absolute loyalty. We 
not only replaced the effete *princes of India by the English but we 
also fought our countrymen for the maintenance of the English 
sovereignty in India at the time of the great mutiny. Subsequently 
when the world war broke out we enthusiastically joined with 
England and co-operated with them and with the Allies for saving 
the worhEs freedom. While England was not yet quite ready and 
before the Dominion troops could arrive at the scene of strife and 
before America and Italy thought of joining England and France, 
our troops ill-fed and ill-drilled and ill-equipped as they are went to 
France and mingling with her brave soldiers made the historic 
shambles of Flanders and died in erecting and maintaining there the 
trenches of the worlds liberty to arrest the progress of the mightiest 
foe which human liberty has yet had. We were further buoyed up in 
our enthusiasm and spirit of self-sacrifice by the new and expanded 
angle of bright English vision towards Indian rights and Indian 
aspirations and when in consequence of Turkey^s temerity and folly 
in throwing in her lot with Germany our Mussalman brethren were 
subjected to a phenomenal strain from the necessity caused by this 
unforeseen event to divide their allegiance and to weigh their 
political allegiance against their religious, England gave them solemn 
pledges to preserve the Khalifat and adjured them to stand by their 
secular sovereign. India was determined to stand ])y England and 
she did her very best to enable England and her Allies to win this 
greatest war on earth. Armistice was reached and peace was within 
sight. But alas ’ the misfortune and the misery of British India 
began almost simultaneously and tragedy after tragedy overtook 
her. And h^re we are in a position without a parrallel in the 
history of civilized mankind. 

Our present plight. 

31. It would require the genius, the poetic imagination 
and the feelings of noble indignation of a Burke to draw a true pic- 
ture of our plight now. But we must make an honest endeavour to 
analyse and interpret the state of universal distress of the country, 
of masses and classes, in terms of the real causes, as far as we can. 
Speaking negatively, I venture to think that this unique situation is 
a little due to high prices and is by no means connected with the 
vague awakening of the new consciousness of people’s rights in 
consequence of the great world war. Positively we might think of 
some five or six well-defined and well marked events that may be 
rightly deemed to be the constituent factors of our present 
situation ; — 

17 
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(a) While, hy reason of the proclaimed principles and aims of 
England and the Allies for carrying on this great war and by virtue 
of the authoritative pledges to us, we were fondly looking forward 
to the dawn of a new and bright era for us, the nation was taken 
aba?k when the Rowlatt Commission was suddenly appointed under 
the auspices of the Indian bureaucracy and came out with astoun- 
ding recommendations to subject the people, to more and more 
repressive administrative process, the fruit of which v/as the immedi- 
ate and the hasty passing of the draconion Rowlatt Law, the 
Covernment flouting the best opinion of our best men and the 
nnain'mous feeling of the country against those recommendations and 
against the legislative measure based on them. 

(b) Out of this situation, and entirely and wantonly created by 
the bureaucracy a new situation was adroitly manufactured with the 
result .that the great Punjab Tragedy was enacted and a dark page, 
the darkest in the worlds annals as yet known, was added to the 
history of India. I need not summarise the events that make up 
these faithful transactions. I shall here content myself by 
referring you to three classic documents on the subject, the minority 
report of the Hunter Commission, the report of the sub-committee 
appointed by the Congress and the address of the President of the 
Special Congress at Calcutta. 

(c) The agony of the Punjab and the sympathetic grief of the 
whole country were both increased by the manner in which this 
dark episode in the British administration of India was, from start 
to finish, handled and dealt with by the Government of India and 
by His Majesty's Coalition Government and the Parliament, 
especially the House of Lords. The one astounding fact that stands 
out in bold relief as underlying all these transactions hero and in 
England is an unnatural feeling of contempt of the people of this 
country amounting to little short of feeling on the part of the 
authorities that we, the people of India, hardly belong to humanity, 
the existence of which feeling was pompously exhibited as in regard 
to the claim of sacrednoss of the person of the Englishman. 

(d) Then came the huge Khilafat fraud. The pledges 
.solemnly made to our Mussulman fellow subjects of His Gracious 
Majesty were edited and quibbled away in the light of success and 
ancient prejudices of colour and creed and the Sultan of Turkey 
has heed made a mere shadow of what he was, in power, prerogative, 
and territory and even as to the means of self-defence. Apart from 
the pledges, so wantonly broken, it is but easy to see that the 
terms of peace, which the Sultan was compelled to accept, were 
more severe and crushing and humiliating than those offered to any 
other people in Europe defeated in the Great War. I desire to 
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call yoar attention to the adroit attempt, made in view to pre- 
judicially affect the state of growing union and the feelings of 
cordiality between the Mussalmans and the noii-Mussalmans of India, 
that the latter have no interest in this (piesticn. I must ask you 
not to allow yourselves to be deluded into a belief that there is any 
substance in such a statement. We, Indians, are so situated that 
we all must in every way work in harmony and stand together or 
fall together. Hence it is but natural that Hindus sympathise with 
their Mussalman brethern and sisters in their genuine and intense 
grief in this connection ; and, besides, the cause of the national 
union is sacred. But there is an additional aspect to which 
I must call your attention. The reasons, expressed and implied, for 
the terms of Peace offered to Turkey, the character of the agitation 
that led to the adoption of those severe terms as well as the nature 
of the terms themselves, all conspire to disclose the ancient and the 
ineradicably disquieting doctrine of Europe versus Asia and we, 
Non-Muslim Indians, have an eijually vital interest with our Muslim 
fellow-subjects in repudiating and fighting this doctrine : Turkey 
is only good for Asia and Asia is good enough for Turkey. The 
treaty provides by foreign interference for the protection of European 
minorities in Turkish territories against Turkish tyranny but leaves 
the Turks themselves severely alone in this connection. If this 
doctrine is sound, may we ask the pertinent question why Euro]m 
and England in particular do not leave Asia and Africa severely alone ? 

(o) Then there is the treatment accorded to Indians abroad 
in the British Colonies. Their position is growing more and moio 
intolcra])le every day as events in Fiji and East Africa conclusively 
show and more and more degradijig as the evidence collected by the 
Revd. Mr. Andrews with the combined spirit of humanity of 
Howard and Cowper amply proves. For my part if is difficult to 
imagine that it is at all possible for us Indians to protect and safe- 
guard the inter(‘sts of our countrymen abroad while we ourselves 
are semi-slaves of the British Empire. Every interest of ours ro((uires 
that our countrymen in the British Colonies should be brought back 
to India as early as possible, in as large numbers as possible, for their 
own sake and in view to co-operate with their countrymen in the 
making of the Indian nation. AVhilc England is unwilling or unable 
to accord and guarantee protection of the Indians within British 
Colonies, at least to >he extent to which it protects the French 
«and the Dutch in them, our substantial grievance and discontent are 
bound to remain unabated. And any plan which wc, as Congre'^smcii, 
should think of devising in view to our political and economic 
amelioration should include the problem of our coutrymen abroad, 
especially in the British Colonies. 
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(f) Lastly, the situation is extremely complicated and our 
national helplessness is rendered the more disquieting and depressing 
is consequence of the new Eeform Act and the rules and regulations 
thereunder. I have already alluded to the startling claim made by 
Parliament that not only now but at. every stage of our national 
life, it (the Parliament) is to be the sole judge of our fitness for 
reaching responsible Government. You will in vain search through- 
out the Colonial history of Britain for a precedent. The claim made 
to tax the United States of America was far less serious and 
fraught with far less danger to those colonies than this claim 
advanced as against us. It is but natural that the country is deeply 
concerned by this novel announcement. Coming to the provisions 
of the enactment, we are in possessions of the considered view of 
the entire country on the subject. From the first the Congress 
repudiated the soundness of the principles underlying the whole 
scheme, affirmed the total inadequacy and even dangerous nature of 
the provisions, and maintained that the country is quite fit for 
immediate responsible government. The whole scheme is without 
the guarantee of historic experience and precedent and the reason 
persistenly assigned for adopting so unparalleled a course is pre- 
posterous. It was said and it is still being said that no other scheme 
could be thought of. But why make a distinction between India 
and any other British “dominion beyond the seas’" 1 It must bo 
remeniliered that not only the five great Dominions (Canada, 
Australia, New Zealand, South Africa and Newfoundland) were 
allowed responsible Gover/iment, but also several other much smaller 
Colonies, such as Jamaica, weie all easily granted this blessing. We 
are naivly told this is a temporary structure on which to build the 
future grand edifice of responsible Go\ ernment, but what honest 
reasons can be assigned for adopting so strange and unprecedented 
a plan ? The central Government of India is to continue autocratic 
and despotic and the subordinate Governments alone are to have 
this experiment. Not only the provinces are to be coiuerted into 
quasi-states to begin with, but each state is to bo dual in sovereignty 
and the better and the stronger part in financial power and prestige 
is to belong to the bureaucracy. It is admitted that the whole 
scheme is in reality federalism though without the name. This is 
a new and perilous Utopia. History has not furnished any example 
by way of a successful model for so strange .a course. Federalism 
has ever been an attempt on the part of separate sovereign nations 
and states whether Colonial or Independent, to unite together by 
compact and construct a central government for the benefit of all 
of them by surrendering a portion of their respective sovereign 
powers. And the progress has always been, in healthy federations, 
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towards the augmentation of the powers and functions of the central 
Government in view to increasing efficiency and prosperity of the 
whole group. A most remarkable example is that of the Federal 
Colonies of South Africa who gave up their sovereign powers of 
their own accord in view that the Central Federal Government 
might become a unitary Government in the general interests of all 
and the previous sovereign states became subordinate provinces 
giving up their legislative organs and retaining power only to draft 
special ordinances for each particular province to be enacted into 
law by the one legislature of the country. But for India the process 
proposed and adopted is a contrary course, God alone knows why. 
India has ever been a unitary country and when it consisted of several 
states there was no federation or attempt at federation at all. The 
India of Asoka and of Akbar were great unitary countries and their 
reigns were the brightest and the people were the freest in the 
history of India. 

Let us next examine the hope held out to us that out of this 
strange scheme our future responsible Government is to be evolved. 
Here, reason and history are altogether against this course. In 
Federal countries, the legislature is necessarily bicameral, one 
chamber representing the people of the whole federal Government 
and the other chamber reiu'escnting the separate and individual 
interests of the constituent sovereign states. If the executive 
Government is to be responsible to the legislature in view to both 
the sets of interests, it must command the confidence of the majority 
in each chamber at one and the same time. But this is hardly 
possible in practice and if the two chambers do not concur, it would 
be impossible to make the executive Government responsible at all. 
On the other hand it will be obviously unjust to make the executive 
Government depend for its existence and power on the confidence 
of the majority in one chamber only. For it would be then abandon- 
ing the ijitjrests represented by the other chamber. Hence, it is 
that no true federal Government is a responsible Government like 
that of England or France, It is responsible, not to the legislature, 
but to the people as I have already remarked, the responsibility 
to be enforced by forfeiture of confidence at every new election and 
by separate impeachment of responsible members constituting the 
government when guilty of grave crimes. Except in this extremely 
feeble way there is no day of reckoning for the Federal Executive. 
The difficulty and inadequacy of the remedy by impeachment was 
long ago pointed out in the Grand Kemonstrance of 1641. President 
Wilson says that the surrender of people’s rights to Government is 
greater and their control of it is less in a Federal than in a 
Kesponsible Government. In Switzerland, being a very small 
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country, this great federal infirmity is obviated by a provision of a 
referendum to the people, which course is impossible in so large a 
country as British Ihdia. The one country that is trying the double 
experiment of both federalism and responsible government is 
Australia. But the system is yet on its trial and two groat 
authorities Mr. Bernard Wise and Prof. Marriott say that either its 
federalism would kill its responsibility or its responsibility would kill 
its federalism. Considering the tendency of the United States 
which is making a rapid march towards the unitary form, it is most 
likely that Australian resi*onsibility would kill Australian federalism . 
If this be the peril in a truly federal system, we must tremble when 
we are told we can reach a responsible government out of the false 
and pseudo system of federalism proposed for us. 

This system has been thought of and constructed on purpose to 
conciliate the ancient bureaucracy, most unwilling to abate a jot of 
their power and prestige, actual and imaginary. The whole involves 
\a doul 3 le peril, perpetual friction between the bureaucracy and the 
peoples’ representatives and intcr-provincial jealousy and strife to be 
designedly ripened into international jealousy and strife. Already 
a bitter inter-provincial strife has begun on account of the highly 
artificial and ine(iuitablc financial arrangements affecting the several 
constituent provinces. Under the name of “ Keforms,” perilous 
principles and provisions have been thus introduced efiectually to 
divide the country into separate peoples to be ever animated by 
bitter jealousy. 

32. This l)eing the grave political situation, the country and 
the Congress are agreed that the one remedy for its prom[)t 
liquidation is the immediate establishment of responsible government 
for British India leaving it to its people and their representatives to 
re\ise and readjust the provincial system of government on sound 
lines tending to domestic harmony and progress. The divine 
principle that should characterise the entire fiscal system of the 
coming resi)ojisible government is obviously the i)rinciple of e(jual 
sacrifice by all the inhabitants of the whole country in i)roportion to 
the income of each and subject to uniform exemption lor minimum 
subsistence on the principle of the assessment of the income tax. 

Principle of Non-Co-Operation Supported. 

33. The one (luestion everywhere asked is, what is the 
sanction behind and backing up our demand ? What is the weapon, 
shoit of rebellion, that can compel England to let us have this form 
government which has been only promised to us as a dim and delusive 
goal to be reached by Wading through unparalleled and perilous 
I'abyriiiths of systems ol provincial autonomy and enforced unnatural 
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federalism ? This is a most embarassing question and I confess that I 
have ever felt most nervous and most diffident as often as I thought 
of a satisfactory reply to what appears to be the most knotty political 
conundrum. Yet, we must find an honest solution of the problem and 
on that solution hangs the fate of our salvation for ever. We must 
proceed to the work therefore most religiously, and most cautiously and 
yet with courage. I venture to submit that it would be safest to rely 
upcn history and upon the practical experience and political wisdom 
•which happily the history of free countries supplies to us, if we 
would only seek that assistance of history earnestly and in humility. 
To the past and to patterns and systems tested l)y experience to be 
sound or otherwise we must look for light and guidance and to 
nothing else if we would walk on firm and safe ground. In answer 
to this one vital question the Special Congress at Calcutta recom- 
mended by a majority a programme of i on-co-operatior. It will be 
observed that apart from the programme the scope and the nature 
of the principle itself and the necessity for adoptii’g it was not 
separately discussed and debated. As to the great necessity for the 
adoption by us ol some such weai)on as that of organized non-co- 
operation with the rulers in \iew to reach our full freedom immedi- 
ately, there can be no two honest opinions. AVe have been petition- 
ing and agitating these thirty five years and over for a real aud 
substantial voice in tlie government of our own country, but in 
vain. On the other hand the authorities here and at home have 
driven us to the climax of faci? g the comeiiuomes of our national 
helplessness to protect ourselves and o\ir coimtrymen in the British 
Colonies in the possession and enjoyment of elementary rights of 
person and property. Nay more. While wo are in grief, in universal 
griei as if the whole country is one house of death, injuries and insult 
continue to be added and heaped upon us. Look at the compen- 
sations awarded in connection with the Punjab disturbances. 
AMiether you consider the principle or the measure of the money 
compensation awarded to European sufferers as distinguished from 
that awarded to Indians there is but one conclusion possible that 
our rights are flouted and we are treated as sub-human lieings.. Look 
at the Esher Commission and look at the appointment of Sir O’Dwj^cr 
on it in mockery of our grief and of our opinion of him. Look at the 
memorial for General Dyer and the necessity for a Government 
order to restrain the bureaucracy from subscribing to it. Look 
at the proceedings of the European Association at Calcutta justifying 
the massacres by General Dyer even at this late hour after eminent 
counsel in Plngland had declared the massacres to be wilful murders. 
No, the age of pious annual budgets of resolutions by us is gone for 
ever. AV"e are bound if we won’t perish as a people, we are bound 
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to think of and adopt a method to force England to let us get into 
freedom at once. The question for us to consider is whether in our 
own interests the principle and programme of non-co-operation 
actually adopted is justifiable and adequate for the purpose we have 
in view. The exact nature and scope of the principle has not been 
defined and it is dilfcult to define it. It is to be hoped that the 
principle is elastic enough to include passive resistance on concrete 
occasions and to specific measures whether legislative or administra- 
tive and also to include strikes sectional, vocational and otherwise. 
You will remember that His Excellency the Viceroy in Council has 
pronounced the principle of non-co-operation as unconstitutional be- 
cause it intended to paralyse the existing administration. It is a most 
astounding pronouncement. His Excellency the Viceroy in Council, 
who is in the main responsible for the darkest page in the British 
history of India would have done us a great service if, in the same 
remarkable communique, he had vouchsafed for our benefit w’hat 
exactly our constitution is and where it is to be found. If, for a 
moment it is pretended that the constitution of England is applicable 
to India would he be pleased to tell us what part of it, what 
principle in it, the principle and plan of non-co-operation offends. 
On the other hand, the whole British system of administration rests 
on the basis of non-co-operation, of conqueror againt conquered, of 
Europe against Asia, of white people against coloured people. And 
several discriminatory laws in India and administrative measures 
bristle with sinister principles of this kind of non-co-operation and 
are wholly unconstitutional from the standpoint of the British 
Constitution. The new diarchial system of provincial autonomy is 
one entire homage to the chronic doctrine gi non-co-operation of 
the British bureaucracy in India with the children of the soil. It is 
mockery therefore on the part of the Government to characterize 
Mahatmaii Gandhi’s principle of non-co-operation as unconstitutional. 
On the other hand the essential principle of this movement being 
renunciation and self-sacrifice and non-violence, whereas the other 
doctrine of non-co-operation is aggressive, selfish, and sordid. We are 
entitled justly to claim that this principle of non-co-operation is sacred 
and directed to secure and preserve our legitimate rights and our 
honest enjoyment thereof. It is not in support of might versus right. 

33(a). We are entitled and bound to adopt such a principle 
without favour and without fear of consequences and guided solely by 
a consideration of it as a means to the end of self-preservation as a 
people. To that subject w^e shall now turn. 

Boycott of Councils Approved. 

34. With that single aim, namely national self-preservation and 
n 3 .tional liberty and attainment of immediate responsible government 
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as the only means to achieve that end, we shall proceed to examine 
how far the programme of non-co-operation adopted by the Special 
Congress at Calcutta is suitable. As we all know it consists of 
several items and a few more items are also intended to be added to 
them. I do not think it is necessary or that it would serve a very 
material purpose to traverse all of them at length. The item 
relating to the abandonment of titles may be left alone, response or 
no response to this demand meaning very little in promoting or 
affecting the cause we all have at heart. It strikes me that to the 
demand that the honorary offices should be abandoned, an exception 
might be made in favour of judicial offices, as On the whole greater 
independence and justice is and can be had from non-official 
Magistrates and Judges than from official stipendiary ones and that 
too in a system where there is no separation of the Judicial from the 
Executive. We may also dispose in a few words of the item relating 
to the Reformed Councils. The issue as to this is no longer a live 
issue and may be treated as tried and disposed of. And it is of 
very little interest for the next few years. If it must be admitted 
that considerable successes has attended this part of the programme 
of non-co-operation even those who are altogether against the 
movement of non-co-operation can well afford not to regret this 
success. The evils of the whole Reform scheme I have already 
pointed out. We may challenge the ap4:horities here and in England 
to import the best practical statesman from England in order to work 
this system for us as the peoples’ ministers with the unenviable and 
disquieting portion of powers and privileges vouchsafed for them 
under the new regime. We shall ask them thus to teach us an object 
lesson and demonstration for training ourselves later on for running 
such a system and thence wade our way to the goal of responsible 
government. In fine I venture to say that we cannot admit the 
experiment to be a thoroughly honest and disinterested one. If 
several nationalists once thought it best to seek election into the 
Reformed Councils, it was for the double reason that the Amiitsar 
Congress and our fiiends in the Parliament the Labour Members, 
recommended that we sfiould enter it if only to constitute a well- 
organized opposition and to expose its infirmities from within rather 
than from without. But on the whole the country has cobie to the 
conclusion that the whole system is bound to be an utter failure 
both financially and as a temporary platform by getting on which we 
are to reach responsible government by no means clearly looming in 
the horizon. O i the whole, the nationalists were well advised 
therefore, in finally declining to seek and occupy a position where it 
might be said at the end that we were responsible for the failure 
and not the fatal inherent infirmities of the novel system. 

18 
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Boycott of Schools Disapproved. 

^ 35. The most important item in the programme relates to the 

withdrawal of students from Government and Aided schools. You 
have had the experience of the movement in this particular for the 
past few months. It is for you now to determine and to declare 
whether this part of the programme should be affirmed and carried 
out. Let us not, for a moment, forget the one object of the whole 
movement with which it has been initiated. It is to force the hands 
of Government to grant our very legitimate request, namely, to 
establish responsible Government and to redress our Khilafat 
grievance. Is it possible that emptying Government and aided 
Institutions would anywise paralyze the Government here and in 
England in its administration and compel it to grant our object ? If 
Government are relieved from maintaining schools and colleges, 
would npt the money be available for other purposes. — over eight 
crores of rupees annually ? And is this a national advantnge^ In 
order to replace them by our own national institutions should we not 
have funds which will give us similar annual income for which a 
capital of al^out 200 crores would be necessary ? And there is the very 
large amount needed for buying lands, constructing buildings, and 
laboratories and educational museums and furnishing them. Is it 
possible for the country to supply that money in the near future ? 
All this is needed to reach the superior benefit expected from purely 
national institutions. Equipment and teaching staff being e^iual in 
extent and quality, there can be no doubt that purely national institu- 
tions without any control from the bureaucratic government woqld 
be a distinct advantage both individually and nationally. It is for 
you to say whether this object, to be reached by an amount of 
money which we cannot dream of realising in the near future, is 
anywise related to the initial and only immediate object of the 
movement, namely, redress of our grievances in less than a year. Lot 
of collateral and consequential matters have also to be considered by 
us in the working of thi programme. It. has hitherto been an 
accepted maxim of our political life that tl^e students should be left 
in calm atmosphere to pursue their career and that it is injurious to 
them and to the rising generation to draw them in to Ihe highly 
excitable vortex of .practical politics which is fast charging in our 
coinitry as well, into party politics. Can the propaganda be carried 
on without violating this cardinal and very healthy maxim 1 We seek 
Swaraj. The bedrock of a healthy nation is the sound family. Will 
not this propaganda separate students from parents and grand- 
parents and from elder brothers and sisters oftener that not ? How 
long is this process to continue if England persists, however 
perversely, in declining to allow us to erect our own responsible 
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government at once ? Will not, at the end of this period — non^ of 
us can say how long it will be — the country be so much the poorer 
and sufferer in every way for our student population being suddenly 
debarred from pursuing their further career ? It would be a totally 
different thing if students are asked to give up Government and 
Aided institutions whenever and wherever national educational 
institutions have been fully established and are ready to receive 
them and educate them. 

Spread Primary Education. 

36. But there is another and most serious aspect of the 
problem of national reconstruction, awaiting your consideration. Is 
it or is it not necessary as the very first step in the process that free 
and universal primary education for the masses should be at once 
provided for and started by the people of this country ? Of course 
we are all agreed that the country stands in need of cveiy kind and 
degree of education — elementary, secondary and collegiate and pro- 
fessional, scientific and technical, all simultaneously. But having 
regard to the resources of poverty-stricken Indians, is it prudent 
and just to the masses of the people that we should, at this grave 
crisis, think of replacing University, Collegiate and Secondary 
Institutions merely because they are in the hands of Government 
and more or less controlled by Government, by independent 
national institutions and continue to starve the masses ? We must 
not forget that in our country about 94 per cent, of the population 
are absolutely illiterate while only less than 4 per cent, receive any 
kind of instruction in schools and colleges. We have to provide at 
k'.ast primary instruction for this large percentage of from 94 to 96 
per cent of the entire nation. The education of our masses is behind 
most civilised countries. Taking the test of the percentage of the 
pupils receiving primary education to the whole population, the 
proportion in our country is about one tenth of the same in the 
United States, one-eighth of it in England and Germany and one- 
seventh of it in France and Japan while in secondary education 
India ranks higher than France and Japan. And what would be 
the cost of providing for the education of our masses ? The Govern- 
mont cost of primary education is about lis. 11 annually for each 
pupil but here let us note, Government receives some school fees. Our 
institutions are to be ent'rely free. In addition we require hostels and 
scholarships if not provision for lodging and boarding in each institu- 
tion for the instruction of the extremely poor. Besides, the teaching 
staff in the primary schools are now very ill-paid and the lower ones 
earn less than our unskilled labourers. In our national institutions 
this highly demoralising feature should be removed. We must take 
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the cost to be much higher, therefore, than the present Grovornmenl 
cost at Rs. 11, say Rs. 15 per pupil annually. Having regard tc 
the short average life of Indians, let us take the approximate 
number of both boys and girls fit to receive primary instruction to be 
about 70 millions, less than a fourth of the >vhole population as the 
rule that people from 15 to 50 year’s of age constitute half the 
population of a country applies to India as well. The annual cost 
of providing free education for this population would be approxi- 
mately 105 crores. Let us add to this the cost of providing school 
buildings, playgrounds, hostels, and eciuipping them all and the cost 
will be enormous. And we must take to finding all this money as 
rapidly as we can. But let us have some idea of our national 
resources. The mean annual income of the people of India is between 
Rs. 20 and Rs. 30 say roughly Rs. 25 per head whereas mean annual 
income of the inhabitants of England is at least twenty times that. 
The exact figure would depend upon the exchange of course. We 
must gather our money from our own people. Let us not forget 
that an enormous proportion of our population are ill-fed, ill-clad, 
and ill-sheltered. It is not human to call upon these people to 
subject themselves to any the least self-sacrifice in money. We must 
find our money from the strata above these. But our middle classes 
are not equal to the wage earners of England and America on an 
average. Only our richest people may be said to be equal to the 
middle classes of those countries. From these two classes, namely, 
from the upper and the middle classes, is it possible for us, whatever 
may be their high ideals of self-sacrifice, to get the required amount 
now? Clearly it would be impossible. We cannot hope to got/ 
much, having regard to the low degree of our national savings apar'c 
from the income for many a long year to come. The degree of oi \r 
resources in this respect depends upon the aggregate annual savii^gs 
of British India. Exact figures cannot be obtained. But we 'oan 
have some idea if we have regard to the fact that the ostimjated 
average wealth for India per head is about one of twenty-fouvth of 
the same for the United Kingdom and one-fourth of Japan. Besides 
there are vast numbers of rich foreigners in India whose /savings 
should be deducted. The figure for the Indians would be found 
extremely low when compared with figures for the free countries of 
the world. But we must make a beginning and we must begin at 
once : and here the choice of two problems, namely, whether we 
ought to begin starting National High Schools and Colleges and 
Universities, to replace the existing ones and to continue to lieglect 
the education of the masses and the ix)or, or, whether wo ought to 
use every available rupee for starting free primary education foir 
the masses, presents itself. Justice to the masses and every national 
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interest determines the choice easily. We must begin national 
primary education immediately. , From this one; standpoint alone it 
is for you to say whether this item of the programme should not be 
given up, at least, should not be suspended, till a more favourable 
economic opportunity presents itself. 

37. 1 might add here that one essential condition of the success 
of democratic responsible Government as distinguished from aristo- 
cratic is an intelligent and vigilant universal public opinion and 
this is only possible in the highest perfection in a country of univer- 
sal education. Besides, a true democracy implies universal suffrage 
and a universal suffrage where only less than 6 per cent of the 
population receive any kind of instruction is futile and may be even 
at times dangerous, 

38. Our next step is to secure the country's economic prosperity 
ill the light of advancing modern science as fast as we can, and this 
is only possible if we not only start scientific and technical instruc- 
tion in our country on a wide basis but also send out capable students 
to the world abroad to receive specialised scientific and technical 
training, in the earlier stages of our progress at least, and also to 
import experts for assisting us in starting model industrial institutions 
and demonsl rations. It is for you, therefore to take up this problem 
in all seriousness and judiciously arrive at a conclusion whether or 
not all the available money should be devoted by us to these objects 
— primary and technical education and provision of scholarships for 
technical and scientific education abroad and for technical demons- 
trations and opening model industries in our own country. 

Eoycatt of Courts. 

36. Then there is the item relating to the withdrawal of pleaders 
from the established courts of law. Here also to start with, we 
must put the test question to ourselves how such a withdrawal of 
our countrymen would in the least paralyse the Government and 
accelerate the attainment of our object. The legal profession has 
not been a great favourite with the bureaucnxcy. Now and then 
vague ideas were entertained by several of them diminishing and 
regulating the mimbors of the bar. Is it at all reasonable and 
practicable that thousands and thousands of young men, educated 
and equipped to become members of the bar at an enormous sacrifice 
in all poor and middle class families, should be suddenly asked to 
‘cut short their career and only career for which they are fit I The 
sudden withdrawal of the pleaders*^ wholesale, especially the younger 
ones, if prcicticable and actually effected would plunge their parents 
and families into immense misery. Are we .satisfied, that thi.s 
course is necessary for securing freedom, our national freedom ] 
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Does history furnish us witfi any similar example ? On the other 
hand does it not furnish lessons to the contrary ^ The great English 
Constitution owes its origin and development as well to the line of 
great English judges as to her statesmen and warriors. There is a close 
relation between the science and practice of politics and the science 
and practice of law. In fact, both may be described as one science, 
the science of distinguishing right from wrong. Says Burke : — “ He 
was bred to the law, which is, in my opinion, one of the first and 
noblest of human sciences : a science which does more to quicken 
and invigorate the understanding, than all the other kinds of learning 
put together.” And therefore it is we find that throughout the 
world the two classes, politicians and lawyers, are often identical. 
The great French Eevolution, the dawn of modern political liberty, 
owed its success no less to the lawyers than to her statesmen and 
soldiers. The former two were mostly identical. The majority of the 
great Constituent Assembly of the glorious French Revolution were 
lawyers. This fact had a ludicrous effect on Burke, the great Liberal 
Statesman as he was, but who suddenly became a reactionary at the 
time and in consequence of the French Revolution. As he was 
well-known to be an admirer of the legal profession, When in reply 
to his most uncharitable attack on the doings of the Constituent 
Assembly he was told it was all the doings of the lawyers, he was 
stunned but he at once recovered his presence of mind and found 
consolation in his imagination that they all must be very inferior 
lawyers ! Do you consider that this item in the programme is in 
grateful memory of the Constituent Assembly of immortal glory 1 

40. This demand for the withdrawal of lawyers is further based 
on the ground that the movement would thereby facilitate the 
establishment of arbitration courts. Here again it is for you to discuss 
and determine whether it is possible and desirable at the same time 
that the regular courts established by law should be abolished and 
replaced entirely by arbitration courts. Private arbitration is of 
immense value in a society. The more petty offences and plain cases 
of civil dispute between individuals and individuals are disposed of 
by private arbitration and reconciliation, the better it would be for 
the individuals concerned and for the society as well. But private 
citizens, however enlightened and experienced, would not be able 
to handle and investigate complex cases of law involving consi- 
deration of highly delicate questions of right and wrong, arising from 
contract, express and implied, and from injuries voluntary, acciden- 
tal and rash. Often, too grave questions both as to the interpretation 
and validity of law, domestic and foreign and international, arise 
for decision. The handling of such questions reciuires skilled and 
technical experience arising from a special and painful study of the 
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law and jurisprudence and from experience at the bar presided over 
by skilled and learned judges. What is needed for obtaining true 
justice is a combination of both the sets of tribunals, that is judge 
and jury. If we abolish [^courts and if we abolish the profession of 
law, and nothing less the item means to be effectual, there would 
be a great social want which there would be no means of supplying. 
The result will be immediate increase of offences and criminal cases 
and gradual decay of national instinct for freedom. Those who 
have experience of courts and of the lower strata of society know 
that the masses are on the one hand unable to analyse their grievan- 
ces into bases for civil actions and civil remedies and on the other, 
little accustomed to restrain their passions and feelings of revenge 
and are in consequence most apt to take the law into their own 
liands and commit offences, in supposed redress of* 1 heir grievances 
Imt more really in reverige. Let us remember that, as civilization 
advances, injuries would ])e multiplied l)y design, accident, and 
ONersight and great skill and ingenuity are needed to investigate 
their true nature and to find suitable remedies for the injured in 
respect of the novel injuries. Let us not forget that freedom 
means the rule of law. But it is inconceivable that the reign 
and “ majesty of law can be secured and maintained without 
courts of law and without the profession of the law. 

41. Taking these two items together I venture to think that I 
shall be justified in asking you to consider whether any appreciable 
success of the movement which I humbly deny can ever be reached 
does not mean an unintentional and even unconscious proposal to 
rebarbarise the people of India, by no means a very auspicious 
preparation to establish and maintain the democratical form of 
respoiKsible government which we all have so tlear at heart. 

Constructive Programme. Nation Building. 

42. You would all naturally ask me what then should be our 
programme if this programme is not adopted by us any longer. I 
will make an honest endeavour to give you an answer. In one word 
it is nation-building. We must take to nation-building at once, on 
a scale and in a manner to make U]) for lost time and fully equal 
to meet the situation as well caused by our own torpidity and 
hibernation of energies for centuries as by the bad faith and mis- 
conduct by our rulers. We are bent and rightly soon having 
immediate responsible government for our state. But let us 
not forget that the state is not quite the nation and the 
nation is not ()uite the state. The state is an instrument for- the 
purpose of the development and welfare of the imtion. At 
the same time the healthy growth of both depends upon their 
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interaction. If, therefore, we would have the best form of govern- 
ment and adapt it and develop it so as to suit the genius of the 
people of this country, we should renovate the people in as great a 
perfection as it is possible for us to do without the true state to 
begin with. Great progress has been made since the Congress was 
started in the way of the unification on the people and the mobili- 
sation and augmentation of the national camaraderie of spirit. 
Thank God, the cumulative effect of all the misfortunes that have 
recently overtaken the entire country has done more to unite us 
than centuries of universal national education and mission work 
for the purpose could have effected and this involuntary process of 
national unificaion is greatly expanded and intensified under the 
auspices of Mahatmaji Gandhi and the stalwart patriots who are 
co-operating with him : our everlasting gratitude and that of our 
children unborn is duo to him and to them for this great and 
glorious service to our mother-land, ^ut yet we are not fully as 
great and vital a nation as wo may well be and processes of further 
renovation must be immediately thought of by us and adopted and 
put into effect. The first and foremost is the education of the 
masses in as large and fast expanding a scale as we can endeavour 
to achieve. The Congress must at once appoint one special 
committee with power to appoint sub-committees charged with this 
important business and nothing else. They must collect funds and 
appoint active missionaries for starting vernacular schools by day 
and by night for the benefit of labourers, for holding lectures, 
demonstrations and so forth. Then we must deal with problems 
of our men idbroad, especially in the British Colonies. We must 
attend to the (piestion of their immediate repatriation. This country 
needs the activities, both mental and bodily, of all her children for 
the’ developihent of our resources to the highest degree in the light 
of modern science. Then there is the question of labour organiza- 
tion and missions for the elevation of the depressed classes. The 
country has been hitherto altogether neglecting the vital problem 
of the amelioration of sections of our countrymen and countrywomen 
designated as ‘‘Criminal tribes’" and “Criminal classes.” These are 
all subject to harassing and humiliating special laws. Congress 
must appoint committees for the purpose of starting and co-operating 
in movements in connection with all these problems. I think the 
Social Reformers will take care of themselves but the Congress must 
extend their right band of sympathy and good fellowship towards 
them All these activities should be on a thoroughly organized 
basis and on a progressive efficient scale. 

Swadeshi and Boycott 

43. I also desire that the scheme for the entire renovation of 
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India includes a negative aspect to which I would call your attention 
specially. With the people of India thus renovated, if not reborn, 
into a nation, well knit and vital, we have the means of converting 
not simply the personnel of the bureaucratic government but what 
is still more important the non-official English exploiters of our 
country as well into a new angle of vision. With this scheme, wo 
can starve the English planters, the English merchajits, traders and 
manufacturers in our country with increasing scarcity of labour into 
gradual exhaustion and into satisfactory mentality towards us. And 
this will also give us power in reserve to produce national strikes 
of inferior and unskilled workmen in Railways, Posts and telegraph 
departments and so forth. Let us remember that thei great Bible of 
the Engli^shmon is the financial code. Financial statistics whibh 
show loss of income and which threaten progressive loss of iricomo 
have far greater effect on the mental outlook and on the moral 
calibre of the average Englishman that any other weapon we can 
conceive of. 1 desire that we intentionally and with set purpose 
make provision for gradually and rapidly affecting the income of the 
English exploiters in India and even of England in so far as India 
is her market and supplier of raw produce, in all legitimate ways, 
immediately by organizing labour, specially unskilled labour, for the 
economic advancement of India at an accelerated speed and 
calculated at the same time to starve the foreign exploiter as stated 
above. The Congress must appoint select committee of experts with 
power to form branch committees throughout the country for making 
suitable arrangements for the gradual boycott of foreign goods and 
for stoppage of exportation of raw produce. I consider this is the 
most effective method of converting Englishmen into our friends at 
least into a sense of justice for us. Let us not forget that the P]ng- 
lish exploiters, non-official much more than official, form a sort of 
moral Ulster in India without a geographical unit. Our first duty 
therefore is to recognise this fact. We have been too long negligent 
of this phenomojion in spite of w^arnings from the days of Lord 
Ripon. The weakness of the English exploiter not to speak of the 
the whole nation, is money finance if you like. We must attack him 
there if wo desire to attack him with any success at all. A witty 
Frenchman once said that the Englishman would rather forgive 
parricide than the theft of a penny. Let us remember that once 
upon a time England punished murder with firie while it hanged 

f ieople for robbery and forgery. Parnell hit the right nail when he 
vith grim humour, said that in a composite British army of English- 
men, Scotchmen and Irishmen, the Irish broke the lino of the enemy 
then came the Scots and took the prisoners, last came the English 
picked up the booty. A far greater and more serious authority 

19 
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is also available on the point. Burke says that the English idea of 
liberty is not abstract but inherent in some sensible object and that 
almost every nation has some favourite point which is the criterion 
of their liberty and that the English sensible object with which their 
idea of freedom is indissolubly connected is money. 

41. 1 venture to submit to your consideration that the scheme 

Mhich is at once capable of constructing and advancing the economic 
state of the country and paralysing the production, the manufacture 
and the sale of goods of Englishmen here and in England and the 
Colofiies is the best weapon we can think of and absolutely free Irom 
any discpueting principle calculated to do us the least harm and no 
Viceroy would have the courage to describe it as unconstitutional. 
You will observe that the scheme I place before you relafos to the 
gradual boycott of all foreign goods and not merely British goods 
and thfe for two reasons. In our plan we should make an honest 
endeavour to exclude the play of any feelings of vendetta. On the 
other hand the mere exclusion of British goods would only swell 
the import of other foreign goods and therefore would check the 
promotion of our economic prosi)erity as effectually as now. 

Alliance with Labour Party. 

45. I have also another ])roposal to submit to you. It has long 
been the accepted unwritten creed of the Indian National Congress 
that, in our endeavours to extract from England the full and loyal 
perlormance of their duties to India, we should not ally ourseh es 
with any political party in England Imt should be neutral and api)ly 
to all like. Whatever the wisdom of this course w^as at the early 
life of the Congress, I venture to think that the time has now 
ari ived foi* us to definitely declare ourselves the ally of cue party pure 
or composite and that we should co-operate with that party in their 
endeavours to increase their pow'er and influence both in the 
pavliement and outside it. Obviously we cannot think of the 
Conservatives or of the Unionists as our ally. The choice lies 
between the Labour Party and the pure Liberal Party but it 
is lamentable that on the one hand the pure Liberal Party, 

apart from individual exceptions, was not a warm advocate 
ot our rights and on the other hand does not appear a well- 

organized and progressive party now. There remains only the 

Labour Party together with Independent Liberals like Commander 
Kenworthy. This country is already beholden to them for unalloyed 
service in our aspirations, thanks to Col. Wedgw’ood, Mr. Ben 
vSpoor and others heartily co-operating with them. I have the 
courage to submit to you for your consideration that our offer will 
be most welcome to this party. And it is high time that this 
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country offers a hearty alliance to them as well in love and gratitude- 
as in our vital national interests. 

• 46. you will thus see that the “sanction ” behind our demand 
or the weapon with which we have to carry on our struggle success-- 
fully to reach the establishment of responsible Government is three- 
fold : — the reconstruction of the Indian nation on principles sanctioned 
by the law of God and of utility tested and approved by the wisdom 
of man in all free countries, ancient and modern, the reorganization 
of the economic industry of our countiy with the negative provision 
of starving foreign and English exploitation of our country and also 
affecting the commercial interests of England in so far as it may ]>e 
possible for India to do, and lastly by entering into a cordial alliance 
with the Labour party in England. I venture to claim that the 
programme I have sketched out for your consideration and adoption 
is at once both end and means and rests on the one hand on durable 
and progressive principles and is, on the other, charged with 
no disquieting elements calculated to divide the people of this 
country into hostile sections and camps with mutual hatred and 
jealousy and free too from all tendencies to dangerous reaction 
and to peril to those engaged in the propaganda work of the 
movement. 

47. Let us next endea\our to take a bird’s-eye view of the 
whole situation. Lot us consider it in its two general aspects and 
I can conceive of no third aspect that is as fashioned by our 
bureaucracy and as is now being made by ourselves. Despite 
pledges and professions to the contrary the British administration of 
India has been from the beginning on principles of aggressive non-co- 
operation of the dominant while people with the coloured people of 
India ever on discriminatory laws and discriminatory administrative 
measures suiiplemented from time to time by the application of very 
repressive laws unknown to the free and civilized countries. The 
positioj) has l>ecome simply intolerable. The last straw has been 
added to tlic burden by the Esher Commission report and we can 
stand it no longer. At this hour of our supreme crisis it is the sacred 
and sworn duly of every one of us to raise the level of this vision so 
that the ways and means whieh we are bound to devise and adopt 
for the purpose of rescuing ourselves from this galling and perilous 
plight are not only suitable and adequate but are also such as we can 
be ever proud of and as would appeal to the general conscience and 
general conviction of the tribunal of the civilized world. Englaudxan 
no longer remain an isolated power, if we desire to accuse her at 
the bar of the world’s tribunal a.s we do desire in view to our redress 
and salvation we ought to outer our protest of complaint and 
demand of justice with “ clean hands and clean minds ’ in the 
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words of Mahatmaji Ghandi. I would ask you seriously to approach 
the problem from this stand point. 

48. Taking the question of the adequacy of our ways and 
means first 1 would impress upon you to consider the prime necessity 
that we are united not only in making our demand but also in 
formulating the specific terms of the demand in our adoption and 
pursuit of our methods in view to^ee that the demand is granted. I am 
satisfied and I believe you are all satisfied that the country is now 
unanimous in demand for the immediate establishment of responsible 
Government. But unless we are also united and unanimous in our 
programme to attain it, it is my duty to my God and to my country 
to say that our chance would fly away, and the vision of our salva- 
tion would only move like ignis-fatuus light approaching and receding 
and ever deceiving. And we shall be deeply chargeable with rash 
judgment and criminal neglect of the God-given moment for our 
salvation alike at the forum of the great world and of our posterity. 
United we stand and are saved, divided we fall and perish. 

We Must Unite. 

49. I have called your attention to the features and 
aspects of the several items of the programme of Jion-co-operatian 
adopted by the Special Congress at Calcutta. 1 desire permission 
to allude to one or two of its imiiortant features of a general kind. 
Whatever the form of a democratic Government its success as capaple 
of producing the highest freedom and greatest happiness of the 
people depends upon the facts whether it is a Government by 
dicussiori or by dictation. Great political writers, Bagehot for 
example lay stress on this featuYe and maintained that no govern- 
mewt whatever its constitution and however precise and noble its 
declaration of the fundamental rights of the people, can contribute 
to the freedom of the people uiiless it is a government by discussion. 
There are two principles necessaiily implied in carrying out the 
jirogramme and propaganda work we are now Considering without 
regimentation and without a very severe discipline of all those who 
are actively party to it, the propaganda work cannot bo carried on 
and this regimentation out and out neces.^arily implies an absolute 
and universal surrender of private judgment and a gradual 
emasculation of the capacity for it. And national regimentation 
and national lack and atrophy of powder, of private judgement, history 
ancient and modern proves to be inconsistent with national freedom 
and national happiness and progress ; if, indeed, they are not 
inconsistent with continued national existence. Sparta and even 
Athens and Germany and several Latin and latinised states' of the 
uld and new world are examples and warnings to us in this vital 
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respect. We all know that ancient Athens was not only free from 
national regimentation, unlike Spanta but also its citizens possessed 
and enjoyed the right of private judgment in the highest degree so 
much so that even an egg-seller on his way home from the market 
could take part in the discussion of the affairs of the republic. And 
we all know the dizzy height of freedom and glory which she 
attained and which has not been since reached by any modern state. 
But Athens fell too. It is a remarkable fact that her decline and 
fall dates from the most glorious point in her history namely, the 
period of Pericles. His brilliant genius and great character was the 
commencement of the ruin of the state. People adored him and 
trusted him and declined to judge for themselves and the decay of 
the faculty of private judgment of individuals began and with it 
began the national decline and fall. A great historian observes that 
if Pericles had been less great and less trusted by the people of the 
republic, Athens had i:ot fallen. And in a short period the gene- 
ral demoralisation of the people of Athens was so great that the 
great orator Demonsthenes who endeavoured with his divine eloquence 
to rally the Athenians to resist Phillip of Macedon and to save the 
republic from conquest and subjection was compelled to warn the 
Athenians that they should take care that after driving away 
Philip they did not manufacture a new Philip to take his place. 
We would do well to take ibis lesson to heart. We must take care 
not to manufacture, by our ways and means a new bureaucracy and 
and tyranny in the place of our chronic bureaucracy and old tyranny. 
The melancholy fall of Germany is also full of lessons and warnings 
for us. Next to Athens she was the freest people of Europe and 
England is ])ut transplanted and insular Germany. Germany was 
justly called the fatherland of modern thought but from the time of 
Bismarck natjonal regimentation in view to reach the greatest 
predominance in the world, accompanied by the necessary compelling 
process of securing a surrender and emasculation of private judgment 
began. With the development and success of this twin process the 
ancient German instinct for personal freedom decayed and became 
at the time of the greal war almost extinct. These examples are 
better than authoritative precepts but I might (luote Professor 
Huxley whom I am sure you will all accept as great and conclusive 
authority in support of my humble contention how pernicious in 
every interest national regimentation or regimentation of any 
considerable section like that of the Salvation Army, is. It is not 
enough that we establish responsible government hut we must also 
maintain it in the highest and most progressive state of efficiency. 
Instances there are where such forms of government were voluntarily 
abandoned. Jamaica threw away the gift of a responsible govern- 
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merit after a short trial and Jamaica was once a Colony of SpaiiT the 
country of Loyalla. Let us not forget that the making of modern^ 
Italy was due less, much less to, Mazzini, the prophetic patriot than 
to the genius of more worldly patriots, Garibaldi and Cavour. The 
horrors of Eussian Bolshevism are due to the fact that while she has 
her Mazzini and a moie inspiring prophet in Count Tolstoy, she has 
no Garibaldi or Cavour. 

50. It is worth our while to inquire what our own ancient 
Indian state was considered from this stand point. I have already 
called your attention to the importance universally attached in 
ancient India to the science of polity as being the highest of sciences. 
Ancient Hindu state was Government by discussion and the villages 
and the towns which constituted the country were all quasi-republics 
and self-contained whose -affairs were carried on by open discussion 
and deliberation by all the people. The king is enjoined to seek 
counsel for all administrative measures from a group of ministers 
and never to act alone or take counsel from a single minister. It 
was left to him to consult them individually or collectively but 
consult all of them he must and the number of ministers recommended 
varied from 12 to 20. The judgment ot a single person even in 
judicial matters was repugnant to ancient Hindu genius. In the 
ancient Hindu judicial system a court never meant a single judge. 
Ill this connection Indra was praised because he has one thousand 
counsellers for consultation and assistance. Hence he was called 
thousand eyed and the high degree of importance the ancient Hindu 
writers attached to government by discussion may be gathered 
from their precept that the King shall despise the opinion of none, 
for “ even a childs sensible utterance might be found wise.’^ There- 
fore, the genius for government by discussion is in our inherited 
blood and it behoves us to see that in seeking responsilJe govern- 
ment we seek the best form of it \iz government by discussion as 
being most suitable to our national genius. 

Divisions on Non-Co-operation Programme. 

51. Besides the very great evils of regimentation and of surren- 
der of private judgment with the necessary gradual decay of the 
faculty of private judgment may I have your 'permisdon to allude to 
another very serious evil without producing which the propaganda 
work of the programme of the Calcutta Congress cannot be carried 
on. We have had the experience of its working these four months. 
I ask you to think and to say like sworn jurymen whether the 
propaganda work has not caused and roused dismay, grief and herco 
passions and animosities all round. I do not ask you to say whether 
the production and existence of this evil has been fully proved but 
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I ask you to apply your niiud both to the fact as known by each of 
you and also as easily ascertained by you and to the, further aspect of 
how the system is viewed subjectively ])y all those who are conscien- 
tiously unwilling to be party to it. We know that bureaucracy in 
defence of its own pernicious system has been attacking our country 
as being divided by castes, creeds, and races, and as being in conse- 
quence unfit for and even incapable of the exercise of the rights of 

self-government. It is for you to say whether it is not our religious 

duty that while we are grateful to God and proud of the new and 

growing union between the Mu.slims and the Non-Muslims of 
this country we do i:ot create" two new classes sharply divided on the 
doctrine of non-co-operation and divided too, in consequence with 
fierce passions and animosities. The great national advantage we are 
gaining by the sacred union of the Muslims and the Hindus would 
be more than neutralised by this huge new dai gcr arising from new 
frontiers not erected and fomented by the bureaucracy but by 
ourselves, however con^.cientiously. Apart from our experience 
of the actual working of this movement, historic evidence tells us 
that a movement of this kind is fraught with domestic danger 
though the nature and extent of it may be contrary to the intention 
of the saintly leader of it. Domestic boycott and that of a very fierce 
kind is a necessary concomitant of the propaganda work. 1 would 
allude to one parallel circumstance of it in Ireland, namely, the 
treatment accorded to tenants who were bidders for farms from 
which other tenants had been evicted. At a public meeting several 
voices cried, as regards one sueh bidder ’‘Shoot him.” Parnell, who 
was present at it proposed a “more Christian and charitable way”, 
and this “Christian and charitable way” was that this j'oor wretch 
must be shunned by everybody on the roadside, in the streets of the 
town, in the shop, in the market place, and oven in the place of 
worship in short that he should he isolated from the rest of his 
country “as if he were the leper of old,” It is for you to coi.sider 
in fear of God and love of justice and of our country whether such 
things are not also calculated to arise in the carryii g out of the 
particular propaganda ])efore us. Many thinkers even among those 
who are abandoning the old method of petitioiiing Government hero 
and iirErigland for redress of our national grievance and who are for 
adopting an effectual national weapon to force the hands of our 
rulers to comply with the national demands at once are afraid, are 
genuinely afraid that the success of the working of the particular 
propaganda would bo erecting the whole of India outside the area of 
non-co-operation into a strange moral Coventry. 

Why Change the Creed ? 

52. Ladies and Gentlemen : — I must not indent on your kind 
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indulgence any further and I must bring my observations to a close. 
There are several other points of considerable importance to which I 
might like to call your attention, but I do not think it is so very 
necessary as to compel me to tax your patience any longer. The 
programme before us includes the question of the revision of the 
constitution of the Congress. The most important part of it is what 
is known as the creed. In dealing with this point I would appeal to 
you earnestly to consider that the question is not what the form and 
spirit of the creed should be if we are called upon to adopt one for 
the first time, but why and how we should change the existing one. 
I venture to submit that the two questions are not inclentical. If 
we desire a change, the reason and the superior advantage of the 
change should be clear to us before we consent to the change. I 
would only say one word about it. Throughout my earnest appeal 
to you to day 1 proceeded on the basis that British India is part of 
the British Empire and that the renovated and free British India is 
to be part of and partner with England. 1 desire our freedom and 
our prosperity and our right place in the family of great nations not 
less fervently than anyj.in this great presence. But dispassionate 
reason are refused to her at the right moment as practically inspiring 
precedent have ever sustained me in my irresistible life-long con- 
viction that the independence of India in parinership with England 
would in every way and in every interest be far greater than her 
independence in absolute separation from her and in isolation. I 
desire to call your attention that Japan saved her threatened free- 
dom and achieved her greatness and glory with England as her 
treaty ally at her supreme moment. And I believe that the 
advantages would be far greater if our alliance is full life-partner- 
ship than qualified term partnership. I will next call your attention 
to the principles and attitude of the great Irish partriots till recently. 
Both Henry Grattan and Issac Butt the apostles of Irish Homo 
Eule, desired the Home Eulo without separation from England. Said 
Issac Butt : — “Ireland has given up the idea of separation because 
she has before her the^irospoct of obtaining another and a far better 
thing.” Some seven decades before him Henry Grattan had said 
“She hears the ocean protesting against separation but she hears the 
sea likewise protesting against Union ; she follows, therefore, her 
physical destination, and obeys the dispensations of Providence, 
when she protest like that sea against the two situations, both equally 
unnatural, Separation and Union.” These words of supreme wisdom 
are most suitable for our adoption under the dispensations of Provi- 
dence. If Ireland has now changed her intention and plan it is 
because the legitimate measure of Home Eule she so long cried and 
prayed for was most unwisely refused to her at the right moment 
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as practically confessed by the x^resent Prime Minister. But the 
circumstances and conditions of the two countries are by no means 
exactly the same. Her extreme nearness to great Britain so much 
so that she is deemed essentially and vitally a part of the Island 
State seems to be in the way of her getting the full dominion Home 
Kule. But while our grievances are far more substantial and much 
larger in measure than the grievances of Ireland, our great distance 
from England not to mention the fact that the peoples of the two 
countries are not the same in blood, religion and colour makes ait 
enormous difference. It may be that the Unionists desire Ireland 
to be as much part of the British Isles as Abraham Lincoln thought 
that the Southern States of the United States should remain an 
integr^il part of the whole country. On the whole, I confess that 1 
am unable to understand the full soo))e and the exact nature of the 
issue betw(‘en England and Ireland. 1 would, therefore, deprecate 
all attempts on our part to model our aims and plans on those of 
Ireland. At least in our case the (luestion is “chose jugic.” Respon- 
sible government has ]>een pledged and promised to us ; thou^ih we 
know from past experience what authoritative English pledges and 
promises to us have been hitherto, yet we need not despair ; any 
further svation and interpretation by England of this pledge and of 
her juiit of the original compact with us generally, will be safe- 
guarded by ourselves soundly organised and ever acting in the 
right spirit. 


Gandhi and Montagu Arbiters of India's Fate. 

5.*!. T woidd now comdude and in doing so 1 would make an 
earnest appeal to you and bog of you to realise that, for the jnist two 
years, we have been in an increasingly critical state of o\i‘r life, 
])olitical and economical. I believe that the crisis has now I’oached 
its worst and the Nng]nir session of the Congress may be rightly 
deemed to be the Thermopylae in the history of India, certainly in 
the history of the Indian National Congress. I believe that it has 
been alloted to this great presence so to think, so to aim, and so to 
act as to reap the glory of tin? nation-making and liistory-making of 
our beloved Motherland. In one aspect the work before us consists 
of two essential parts, one positive and the other negative. I venture 
to think that our fate just now lies chiefly in the hands of two 
men, the Eight Hon’ble Mr. Montagu and Mahatmaji Gandhi. Two 
messages have to be presently framed, one to each. You will frame 
the message to Mr. Montagu and by virtue of the confidence you 
have reposed in me I shall frame the message to the Mahatmaji. 
You will tell Mr. Montagu “Pray do’^ and I will tell the Mahatmaii 
“Pray do Jiot” and in the welcome response to each Message lies the 
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salvation of our country in the main just now. The Congress has 
to tell the Coalition Ministry that at the end of the War it was 
a great pity that they did not act towards us like Abraham 
Jiincoln at the end of the great Civil War. At the end of that 
War he was pressed and cajoled and tempted in every way to 
return the black warriors with whose help he gained the war of 
secession and firmly established the union of the country, to 
their pre war masters. But his heart rebelled, yes, the heart of 
him who was one of the greatest if not the greatest of the 
world's emancipators and saviours of man from man and he courage- 
ously declined to countenance the ignoble and malignant sugges- 
tion. But the Coalition Government fell an easy victim to their own 
pre-war mentality revised by success and to the conspiracies and 
temptations to the strain of which they were subjected in respect to 
these three great questions affecting the vital existence of the people 
of this country, namely, the immediate establishment of responsible 
government, the pledges to our Mussulman brethren in the matter 
of the Khilafat jurisdiction of the Sultan of Turkey and in the 
matter of the treatment of the Indians of the British Colonies by 
themselves saved in this great war at least to a far greater extent 
than by the white subjects of His Gracious Majesty. We have to 
tell them that the opportunity is not wholly lost and that it is not 
too late Some of our warm European friends advocate the demand 
of a short time-limit for the establishment of responsible govern- 
ment. But I venture to think that the proposal cannot recommend 
itself to us. Without immediate financial independence wo cannot 
live one year longer, without precipitating ourselves deeper into 
irretrievable economic exhaustion. On the other hand absolutely no 
pretext even can be thought of as justification or excuse for any 
further delay in rendering this elementary justice to us. Possibly, 
the suggestion was made under a mistaken view of the obstacles 
thrown in our way by the preamble and the provision for time limit 
in the government of India Act. But I have already placed before 
you the view which I believe is beyond controversy and is justified 
by precedents in the Colonial History ot England that the establish- 
ment of responsible government can be achieved and can be immedi- 
ately begun by Mr. Montagu, under the auspices of His Gracious 
Majesty, if not even by private instructions from himself alone. We 
have to tell the Mahatmaji that in the processes of the state-making 
and nation-building for India, the great political maxim enunciated 
by Burke should ever be remembered by them, namely, “Bodies tied 
together by so unnatural a bond of union as mutual hatred, are only 
connected to their ruin.’^ On our part I would earnestly appeal to 
you that it is of no use any further to think and call for punishments 
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oil those who have heaped unparalleled disaster and humiliation 
upon us in connection with what is now historically known as the 
Punjab Tragedy. Let us forgive all, anywise concerned with it. But 
pray let us not forget the frightful business in all its horrors. No 
man and no nation can wisely walk forward in the path of progress 
if they are not proud of their past glory and if they do not live in 
vivid memory of their past errors and misfortunes caused by 
man. We must make our future and hasten it too, to begin 
with, in the light of our past within these few years and even 
within these few months. But no feelings of hatred or vendetta, 
should 1)6 permitted to taint our principles or plans. Not only our 
intense love of our motherland is not inconsistent with our forgive- 
ness of England inspite of the continued provocation but on the 
other hand it is most productive of culture in combination with 
international love. What President Poincare says of France is true 
of us. “Patriotism does not come into contiict with our duties 
toward humanity ; it is on the contrary a necessary condition of 
those duties' namely duties to ourselves. There is also the great 
question of justice to the people of England as a whole. We must 
remember the historic saying of Burke that it is impossible to frame 
an indictment against a whole nation. And there is the assurance, 
if assurance is needed, of our warm and distinguished friend, Col. 
Wedgwood, that nine-tenths of the people of England are innocent 
of any kind of connection and countenance of the deeds of men 
responsible for the Lightful horors of the Punjab. If then we ordain 
the new nation of India without feelings of hatred and without 
feelings of vendetta externally and with fraternity and lo\e 
internally I believe we can compel the Coalition Government and 
the nine tenth of the people of England at once to confess their sins 
and to admit the imperious justice of our claim for immediate 
responsible government and for full power to collect and approp iatt; 
our own taxes and revenue. If unwisely they postpone our lawfid 
and earnest [)rayers for elementary justice then the millions of this 
country will soon know the reason why. But to do that elfectively 
on our part we must be united alike in aim and method. Here also 
examples of historic wisdom should alone guide us rather than a^iy 
“a prioi'i ^ievv or alliuing prophetic vision. Abraham Lincoln 
during all the vicissitudes of the Civil War for which ho was respon- 
sible in view to emancipation of the negro slaves, declared that he 
attached far greater importance to the unity of the country and that 
if he was put to a choice only between his two aims, American llnity 
and Negroe hmiancipation, he would certainly abandon the problem 
of emancipation partially or even wholly in view to national integrity 
and union. If we are united, we can then tell England and only then 
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and aofc till then that the 300 millions of India organized and united 
despise Irish methods and Hungarian plans for freedom hut that we 
shall achieve our own salvation in imitation of far greater and far 
happier nations such as France and Italy and that if ever in our 
struggle for freedom methods of Sinn Feinnism should enter and 
poison the processes it would he by England against India and not 
hy India against England, She already began Sinn Feinnism in the 
Punjab last year and the frightful horrors she committed there were 
more frightful than the horrors, actual and reported, of the Sinn 
Feins in Ireland. We would remind them too that revolutionary 
F'rance “bare-footed, bare-backed, with only bread and steel,’' was 
able to crush Europe in defence of the newly discovered rights of 
man an4 Frenchman. Because in the words of Carlyle “ The nation 
has that within her which the whole world will not coiKiuer. ’’ India 
reborU and united and speaking as one man with her ])anner with 
the new motto not of liberty and e(juality only but also of fraternity 
inscribed on it fluttering in every wind of heaven, can tell England, 
“We also belong to the species homo. We were the first and the 
foremost of it and we mean to be one of the foremost it not the 
foremost of it again ; no more pin your taith in the political 
gospel of “the man on the spot" kind. Don't 1>g stupid any more, 
either now or, it would be too late ; remember that there are 
some everywhere in India with admiration and love to England, 
the greater Athens of the modern w^orld, not inferior to the 
romantic devotion of Lord B>ron to ancient Athens and that 
the fact of the rapid success of the movement of non-co-oper<ition 
and the universal desire for a sanction other than reliellion to secure 
our rights, show's conclusively the firm loyalty of the peO])le and that 
it would he unparalleled folly and atrocious and smeidal folly to 
attempt to keep us liy coercion under plausible and cai>tivating 
camouflage such as goal of rosi)onsibhi Go\’(n*nment, representation 
and a voice in the League of Nations and Em\)ire’s Conference. In 
one word “he a good lioy a.nd he partner with us or get thee gone." 
And this too without a Cromwell and without shedding a drop of 
blood. 


Vande Mataram 



APPENDIX. 


DRAFT CONSTITUTION OF THE DOMINION OF 
BRITISH INDIA. 

W'hcj’ca.s the people of British India ave anxious and have 
(;xi)ressed a desire for the establishment forthwith of responsible 
government foi their eouiitry with a eonstitution similar in principle 
to the oonstitulions of the United Kingdom and of the Self- 
(jioverning Dominions and containing a declaration of their funda- 
mental rights of man and as British citizens ; — 

And whereas the immediate establishment of such responsible 
government would conduce to the loyal contentment and welfare of 
the ])eople of British India and also^ Xiromote the interests of British 
Umpire : — 

Be it therefore enacted and declared by the King-Emperor’s 
Most Excellent Majesty b.> and with the advice and consent of the 
Jiords Spiritual and TeiniMiral and Commons in this ])resent Barha- 
inent assembled and by the authority of the same as follows : 

1. This Act ma> be cited as the Dominion of British India 
Act, 1921. 

T). The Dominion of British India to which this Act relates 
shall consist of liritish India pro]'er and Burma as w'ell as such 
other or others of Ills Majesty's Dominions in Asia as may from time 
to time be added to it. 

0. Executive government and authority of and over the 
Dominion of British India so constituted is hereby declared to vest 
in the King-Emperor. 

1. Th(3 said power and authority of the King-Emperor shall 
be exercisable b> a Viceroy appointed by him as his representative 
and he shall ordinarily be a Prince of the blood royal of England. 

5. The Viceroy shall exercise the executive power by and with 
the assistance and advice of a Cabinet of Ministers who shall bo 
chosen and summoned by him at.d the majority of whom shall be 
members ol the Legislature as herein constituted. 

G. The Cabinet shall be responsible for the policy and 
measures and acts of the government and the tenure of their otiioe 
shall be i)olitical and rest on the coutidence of the majority of the 
members of the Legislative Assembly. Subject to this provision 
they “Shall hold oliice during the pleasure of the King-Ernperor. 
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7. The legislature of British India shall consist of two chambers 
to be styled the Council of State and the Legislative Assembly. 

8. The Legislative Assembly shall consist of not less than live 
hundred members elected under the provisions of this Act and the 
rules and regulations made thereunder. 

9. The members of the Council of State shall not be less than 
one hundred and not less than four-fifths of whom shall, under rules 
and regulations under this Act, be elected for units representing as 
far 'as possible linguistic areas. The remaining one-fifth may be 
nominated by the Viceroy. 

10. The privileges, immunities and i<owers to be held, enjoyed 
and exercised by the two chambers of the Legislature and by the 
members thereof shall be declared and defined l)y rules and regula- 
tions made by the two chambers respectively on princiides similar 
to those obtaining in the Parliament of the United Kingdom of 
Great Britain and Ireland and' in respect to the Cabinet thereof, 
at the tim« of the passing of this Act. 

11. No member of either chani])er shall belong to the Civil or 
Military service of the country and any such member shall vacate 
his sett on accepting any appointment in the said services and shall 
not be eligible for re-election while holding any such appointment. 
This provision does not apply to the meml)ers of the Cabinet, whose 
uttices are held on political grounds and subject to the conhdenco of 
the majority in the Legislative Asseml)ly. 

12. All Indian sulyccts of His Majesty the Kiiig-Emi)eror of 
25 years of age and over, are cligi))le to mem}>ership ot flic 
Legi.slativc Assem})ly and of 55 years ot age and over to membership 
of the Council of State. 

13. Pules and Regulations under this Act shall be irarned l>y 
a joint session oi both the chambers of the Legislature for the 
])urpose of declaring qualitications and disipialiiications both ior 
membership and for the franchise ot voting. Ih^ndded that no 
person shall be deemed .disqualilied to vote or tor membership on 
the ground of a criminal conviction renur'* ing in force unless 
the olTence of which he has been convicted is a degrading and 
infamous one. 

14. Every su])ject of His Imperial Majesty born and resident 
in the dominion or naturalised under law, who is not a minor and 
who is not an idiot or lunatic or a person convicted of a serious and 
degrading penal offence shall l)e entitled to vote for election to the 
Legislative Chambers of British India, i)rovided he or she pays a 
tax, rate or cess to the Government or a Municipality, or other 
public body established by law, or pays re}jt to any such person, 
,iinovintirig annually to not loss than ten rupees, or provided he or 
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she can ordinarily read and write English or any of the vernacular 
languages of the country. 

15. The members of each chamber shall elect its own President 
and Deputy President who shall hold otiice for the full term of the 
lA^gislature with power to resign. 

1(). The term of each Legislative Chamber shall 1)6 five yea]\s 
unless sooner dissolved when the Cabinet has ceased to command the 
confidence of the majority in tlie Legislative Assembly. 

17. Subject to this Act and to the Declaration of Lights 
therein contained, the JjCgi.slature shall be competent to enact laws 
for the peace, order, and good government of British India in relation 
to all and any matters. 

18. Proposals for Legislative measures may originate in either 
chamber, but all ])ills for imposing any tax or for appropriating 
any part of the Public Levenue shall originate in the Legislative 
Assembly. 

19. The Council of State shall not have power to modify or 
add to aJiy such money hill but it may recommend amendments for 
adoption by the Legislative Assembly. 

20. The two chambers of the Legislature shall meet in regular 
session at the same time, at least twice every year, at the .seat of 
(Tovernment. The \'ieercy may also summon the two chambers to 
meet in extraordinary session. 

21. Kach chamber shall decide for itself on the validity of the 
election of its own members. 

22. A\1iil(^ the ehainhers are in session and for .‘lO days liefore 
the eoiiimenceuient and after the termination thereof no member 
shall be imprisoned for debt or arrested or prosecuted for any penal 
olfence unless be be taken by the authorities in the actual commission 
of the offence. 

29. Each chamber shall make its own rules and regulations con- 
cerning its order of business ami the maintenance of order therein. 

24. The Viceroy shall ordinarily assent to every legislative 
measure ])assed by the two Chaml)ers and he shall not exercise the 
])Ower of vetoing any such except under conditions and conventions 
which ai)ply to the exercise of the power of veto hy His Majesty the 
King- Emperor in relation to Ptatutes passed by the Parliament of 
the ITnited Kingdom of Groat Britain and Ireland. 

Provided that whore any enactment presonte*^? to him for his 
consent involves vital (luestions of imperial importance such as the 
defence of the whole Empire or international relations, the Viceroy 
shall have power to reserve the same for the consideration of His 
Imperial Majesty and pending His Majesty’s pleasure the measure 
shall not have any validity whatever. 
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25. It shall not be lawful for the Legislative Assembly to 
adopt or pass any vote, resolution, address or bill for the appropria- 
tion of any part of the Public Revenue or any tax or impost to any 
purpose that has not been first recommended to that house by the 
message of the Viceroy in the session in which such vote, resolution, 
address or bill is proposed. 

26. Any Bill passed by the Legislative Assembly but not 
accepted by the Council of State without material modifications 
which the Legislative Assembly is not willing to adopt shall be of 
the same force, as if it were concurred in by the Council of State, 
if it were thrice passed by the Legislative Assembly substantially in 
the same form during one and the same term. 

27. With the concurrence of both the Chambers for the 
])urp,pse, any vote, resolution or Inll maybe considered by a joint 
sessioji of ])oth the Chambers and the decision shall be according to the 
majority of the meml)ers of both the Cham])3r.s present andwoting. 

28. Any member of the Cabinet is entitled to ap]>ear in either 
Chamber of the Legislature and address it but ho shall not be 
entitled to vote therein unless he is a member thereof. 

29. The Secretary of State for India shall hold, enjoy atid 
exercise powers similar to those of the Secretary for the Self- 
Governing Dominions, and he shall have no council and his salary as 
well as the salaries of his Under-secretaries and As.sistant Secretaries 
and the establishment, if any, shall not be paid out of the revenues 
of India, but shall be provided by the Parliament of Great BriWin 
and Ireland. 

30. Declaration of Rights. 

(l) British India is one and indivisible a?id all political power 
is inherent in the people thereof to the same extent as in any other 
people or nation of the British Empire. 

*(2) That all Indian subjects of his Majesty and all the subjects 
naturalised or resident in British India are equal before the law, and 
there shall be no penal or administrativ(> law in force in this country, 
whether substantive or procedural, of a discriminative nature. 

(3) That no Indian subject of His Majesty shall bo liable to 
.suffer in personal liberty, life, property, or in respect of his freedom 
of speech or right of public meetings except under laws made under 
the provisions of this Act and under a sentence by a Court of Justice 
as the result of a lawful and open trial. 

(4) Every Indian subject of His Majesty shall be entitled to 
bear arms without any previous permission or licence from any 
authority and the rights shall not cease temporarily or permanently 
except under a sentence by a Court of Justice convicting him of a 
criminal offence involving his abuse of such right. 
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(5) The Press shall ))e free and no licence or security shall be 
demanded on the registration of a press or newspaper. 

(6) No torture or corporal punishment of any kind and no 

degrading or unnatural punishment shall be legal in the Dominion 
of British India, whether as punishment on conviction for a penal 
offence or by way of disci piline in Army, Navy, or among convicts 
or for any purpose whatsoever. ' 

(7) Every Ijidian subject of His Majesty accused of a criminal 
offence shall be furnished as soon as he is arrested with infor- 
mation disclosing the nature of the accusation and all evidence in 
sui)port of the accusation shall be taken before him in open court 
subject to cross-examination by him or his counsel, and he shall be 
entitled to processes to have his evidence produced to rebut the 
evidence against him. 

(8) No such person shall be arrested for an offence except when 
taken in the act, otherwise than under the authority of a warrant 
issued by a Magistrate or Justice of the Peace stating on the face 
of it the nature and particulars of the offence. P>ery such person 
accused of an offence not punisha})le with death shall be entitled to 
bail and a Superior Court of Justice may allow' him bail in cases 
])unishable with death. 

(9) E\ery Indian subject accused of an offence punishable 
otherwise than with simple imprisonment for three months or with 
fine only i«5 entitled to demand his trial by Jury. 

(10) An appeal both in law and on the facts shall be allowed 
from every conviction and no appeal shall be allow^ed from a sentence 
of acquittal, provided a retrial may be ordered by a decision of the 
Full Bench of a High Court in cases of grave miscarriage of Justice, 

(11) In criminal trials no confession shall be evidence against 
any accused person unless made in the course of the trial freely and 
voluntarily in the immediate presence of the tryii]g Judge and no 
conviction shall be based on any such confession withdrawn before 
the close of the trial. 

* (12) Confession of co-accused are not evidence against any 
person and the evidence of accomplices whatever the number, is 
insufficient for a conviction unless such evidence is substantially 
corroborated by the evidence of persons of unimpeachable character 
relating both to material particulars and the identity of the accused. 

(13) No person shall be searched without his previous consent 
except under a lawful w^ arrant by a Magistrate in executing the 
provisions of the penal law. 

(14) The private domicile of every Indian subject of his Majesty 
is sacred and inviolable and no search of the same or its premises 
shall take place without the previous written consent of the 
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occupier thereof except under a lawful warrant describing the 
particular part to be searched and the purpose of the search, issued 
by a Magistrate or Court of Justice, 

(15) The free communication of thoughts and opinions' is one 
of the most precious of men’s rights. Every Indian subject of Ilis 
Majesty may speak, write and print freely subject for answering for 
the abuse of this liberty in the cases prescribed by law. 

(16) No person shall be prosecuted on account of his opinions, 
provided their manifestation does not disturb the public order by 
law established. 

(17) The people are entitled freely and peacefully to assemble 
for purposes of deliberation on any subject, political, social, literary, 
scientific or other in a closed hall or open air and the authorities 
have no right to prohilbit or dissolve any such assembly. 

(18) Next to the defence of the country and to the 
maintenance of the supremacy of the law, the most prominent 
function of the Government is the devotion of all the classes of 
people, general, scientific and technical freely and cheaply. 

(19) Every Iiidian subject of blis Majesty and all others 
resident in India and subject to the law in force in British India 
are entitled to a WRIT of Habeas Corpus from a Court of Justice 
not inferior to a District or KSession’s Court. 

(20) The right to the WRIT of Habeas Corpus shall not be 
suspended except by an Act of the Indian Legislature in case of 
foreign war or internal rebellion. 

(21) No bill of attainder or ex-post facto law shall be passed, 

(22) No Civilian subject of His Majesly shall 1)0 tried 
otherwise than in accordance with due process of law by the 
ordinary tribunals. 

(23) No conviction for sedition or State-offences shall be 
lawful except upon the testimony of two witnesses other than 
accomplices to the same overt act or on confession in open court 
trying the prisoner. 

(24) Treason against British India or the United Kingdom 
shall consist only in levying war against them or in adhering to 
their enemies or giving them aid and comfort during a war. 

(25) There shall be no penalty of death or forfeiture of property 
for political or other offences except for murder or treason during a 
foreign invasion. 

(26) In cases of riots, no armed force shall interfere, unless it 
has been previously attacked, until the crowd causing the riot has 
been three times summoned in the name of the King-Emperor and 
of the Law to disperse and has declined to do so. 

(27) The male inhabitants of the Dominion shall be 
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compulsorily trained and drilled for the purpose of the defence of the 
country under suitable laws but shall not be subject to compulsory 
service except in a grave national crisis. 

(28) That all laws, ordinances and regulations, now or hereafter 
in existence, that are anywise inconsistent with the provisions of this 
statute shall be void and of no validity whatever- 

31. The Legislature shall have power to divide British India 
into divisions for purposes of administration and these divisions shall, 
as nearly as may be practicable, be made on a linguistic basis. 

32. Any member of the Cabinet may be tried for a charge 
brought against him as such by the Legislative Assembly, before a 
Court of Impeachment composed of the permanent Judges of a High 
Court, and of an equal number of members of the Council of Sate 
elected by that body. The Viceroy, may, with the concurrence of 
the Legislative Assembly, cause any other person to be tried before 
the Court of Impeachment for crimes which he considers especially 
dangerous to the State. 

The Court of Impeachment may be constituted generally or 
specially for any case and it may sit after the dissolution of the 
legislature, if it takes place in the midst of the trial of a case and 
until '.it is disposed of. The Court of Impeachment shall elect its 
President from among its members. V^here the Court is equally 
divided on opinion, the accused shall be ac(iuitted. 

33. Proposals by way of amendment for the alteration of or 
additions to this constitution may be made in either cliamber of the 
Legislature in the form of an ordinary Bill. But it must be finally 
passed in both chambers by a majority of not less than two-thirds of 
its members. But the constitution shall not be deemed altered in 
aecordance with the act thus passed until it is submitted for the 
judgment of the country by the dissolution of the Legislature and 
as an issue before the electors for the next election. And the act 
shall come into force as an amendment of the constitution only if it 
be rectified ])y similar majorities in each chamber of the newly 
elected Legislature. 



The New Constitution of the 

Indian National Congress. 

The Creed. 

Article r.— The object of the Indian National Congress is the 
attainment of Swarajya by the people of India by all legitimate and 
peaceful means. 

Article ii. — Every delegate elected to the Indian National 
Congess shall be deemed to have expressed his or her acceptance of 
the object of the Congress and the methods of its attainment, as laid 
down in the foregoing Article, aud shall be hound by the constitu- 
tion and the Rules of the Congress. 

The Sessions of the Congress. 

Article in. — (a) The Indian National Congress shall ordinarily 
meet once every year during Christmas holidays at such jilaco as 
may have been decided upon at its previous session, or such other 
place as may be determined by the All-India Congress ('ommittee 
hereinafter referred to. 

(b) An eytraordinary session of the Congress may be summoned 
by the All-India Congress Committee either of its own motion or cn 
the requisition of a Majority of the Provincial Congress (omittees, 
wherever it may deem it advisable to bold such sessions and the 
Articles of this Constitution shall apply with such modifications as 
the All-India Congress Committee may consider nctessary in respect 
of each such session. 

Component Parts of the Congress. 

Article IV. — The Indian National Congress shall consist of the 
following organisations : — 

(a) The Indian National Congress j (b) Provincial Congress 
(.committees, (c) District Congrees Committees ; (d) Sub-divisional 
or Taluk Congress committees ; (e) The All-India Congress 
Committee ; (f) The British committee of the Congress and such 
other committee outside India as may from time to time be 
recognised by the Congress in this behalf ; and (g) Bodies funned 
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or organised periodically by the Provincial District Congress 
Committoes such as the Reception Committee of the Congress and 
Provincial or District Conferences. 

Article V. — No x:)erson shall be eligible to be a member of any of 
the organisations referred to in the foregoing Article, unless he or she 
has attained the age of 21 and expresses in v^^riting his or her accep- 
tance of the object and methods as laid down in Article 1 of this 
constitution and of the Rules of the Congress. 

Provincial Congress Committees. 

Article vi — For the purpose of forming Provincial Congress 
committees, India including Indian States, shall be divided into the 
following provinces on a linguistic basis : — 

(1) Madras (Tamil) with headquarters at Madras. 

(2) Andhra (Telugn) with headquarters at Madras. 

(3) Karnatak (Canarese) with headquarters at Belgaum or 
Dharwar. 

(f) Maharastra (Marathi) with headquarters at Bombay or 
Poona. 

(5) Gujrat (Gujarati) with headquarters at Bombay or Ahme- 
dabad. 

(6) Sindh (wSindhi) with headiiuarters at Hyderabad. 

(7) The Punjab including the North-West Frontier Province 
(Punjabi) with head(iuarters at Lahore. 

(8) Delhi, Ajmer-Merwara and British Rajputaiia (Hindustani) 
with headquarters at Delhi. 

(9) The United Provinces (Hindustani) with headtiuarters at 
Allahabad. 

(10) The Central Provinces (Hindustani) with headquarters at 
Nagpur or Jubbulpore. 

(11) Berar and the Central Provinces (Marathi) with headquar- 
ters at Amraoti or Nag pore 

(12) Behar (Hindustani) with head(juarters at Patna. 

(13) Oris.^a (Oriya) including all Oriya speaking parts of Bengal, 
Andhra and the C. P. with headquarters at Cuttack. 

(14) Bengal including Assam (Bengali) with headquarters at 
Calcutta. 

(15) Burma (Burmese) with hcad(piarters at Rangoon. 

Provided that the Congress may from time to time assign 

particular Indian States to particular Provinces and a Provincial 
Congress committee may in its turn allot particular Indian States 
assigned to it by the Congress to particular Districts within its 
jurisdiction. 

Article vti — There shall be a Provincial Congres.s committee 
in each oi the Piovince named in the lorcgoii>g Article with povvers 
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to form District, 8ub-Divisional or Taluk committees and to act for 

the Province in Congress matters. 

Each Provincial Congress committee shall consist of members 
who fulfil the conditions set forth in Article v. hereof and pay in 
advance the annual subscription fixed by that Committee. 

The members of each Provincial Congress Committee shall elect 
its Office-bearers in the usual mannor. 

Article viii. — ‘District, Sub- Divisional or Taluk committees 
shall be formed in the manner laid down by the respective Provincial 
Congress committees. 

The Annual Session. 

Article ix. — The annual session of the Congress shall 
consist of : — 

(a) Delegates elected in the manner hereinafter provided. 

{b) Guests invited by the Reception committee. 

(c) Visitors. 

(^/) The Reception committee. 

Electorates and Delegates. 

Article x. — (a) Each Provincial Congress committee shall be 
responsible for the election of delegates to the Congress. No one shall 
be qualified for election who is not of the age of 21 years and who 
does not subscribe to the Congress Creed. The number of delegates 
shall be not more than one for every 50 thousand inhabitants of 
the province in its jurisdiction, including Native States therein, in 
accordance with the last census, provided however, that the inclusion 
of Native states in the electorate shall not be taken to include any 
interference by the Congress with the internal affairs of such States 
{h) Each Provincial Congress committee shall frame rules for 
election of delegates, due regard being had to the return of women 
delegates and representatives of minorities, special interests or 
classes needing special protection. 

(c) The rules shall provide for the organisation of electorates 
and shall prescribe the procedure to bo adopted for securing the 
proportional representation (by a single transferred vote) of every 
variety of political opinion. The rules framed by each Provincial 
Congress Committee shall be sent to the General Secretaries of the 
Congress not later than the •lOth April 1921 which Rules shall be 
published for General information by the Secretaries as ^>oon as 
possible after the receipt thereof. 

{(i) Each Provincial Congress committee shall send to the Recep- 
tion Committee of the ensuing session of the Congress an alphabatical 
list of the delegates so elected, containing full name, occupation, age, 
siex, religion and address of each of them to reach the Committee 
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not later than the 15th day of December every year and in case of 
an extraordinary session rot later than ten days Icfore the date 
advertised for the holding of such session. 

Article xi. — («) Every committee in India entitled to elect 
delegates under the foregoing Article shall pay annually such subs- 
cription to the All-India Congress committee as may be fixed by it 
from time to time. No Committee which has not paid its subscrip- 
tion for the current year shall be entitled to elect delegates to the 
Congress for that year. 

(b) No member of a Committee who has not paid his subscrip- 
tion for the current year shall ])e entitled to vote or be elected. 

Article xn. — P]aoh committee referred to in Article X shall 
issue a certificate to thje delegates duly elected in accordance with 
ihe form hereto attaolied, marked Appendix A, and signed by the 
Secretary of the committee. 

Article xrti. — Every delegate on presenting such a certificate 
and on paying a foe ot Rs. 20 at the Congress office shall receive 
a ticket entitling him to admission to the Congress Randal and a 
s»at in the enclosure sot apart for the delegates. 

Article XIV. — Delegates shall alone have the power of voting at 
the Congress sitting or otherwise and taking part in its deliberations. 

The Reception Committee. 

Article xv. — The Reception committee shall be formed by the 
Provincial Congress committee at least six months before the 
meeting of tho annual session and may include persons whp are not 
members of the Provincial Congress (’ommittee. The members of 
the Reception committee shall pay not less than Rs 25 each. 

Article xvr — The Reception committee shall elect its own 
Chairman who need not be a member of the Proviiifinl Congress 
committee. 

Article xvn. — The further powers of the Reception ( ommittee 
shall be to collect funds for the Congress Session, to elect the 
President of the Congress in the manner setforth in the following 
Article, and to make all the necessary arrangements lor the reception 
of delegates, guests and visitors. 

Rlectioii of the President. 

Article xvrtr. — The several Provincial Congress Committees 
shall, as far as possible, by the end of June, suggest to the Reception 
committee the names of persons who are, in their opinion, eligible 
for the presidentship of the Congress, and the Reception committee 
shall, as far as possible in the first week of July, submit to all the Pro- 
vincial committees the names as suggested for their final recommen- 
dations provided that such final recommendation will be of any one 
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but not more of such names, and the Reception committee shall, as 
far as possible, meet in the month of August to consider such recom- 
mendations. If the persons recommended by a majority of the Pro- 
vincial Congress committees is accepted by a majority of the mem- 
bers of the Reception committee present at a special meeting called 
for the purpose, that person shall* be the President of the next 
Congress. If, however, the Reception committee is' unable to accept 
the President recommended by the Provincial Congress (’ommittees, 
or in the case of emergency by resignation, death or otherwise of the 
President elected in this manner, the matter shall forthwith be 
referred by it to the All-India Congress committee, whoso decision 
shall be arrived at, as far as possible, before the end of September. 
In either case, the election shall be final, provided that in no case 
shall the person so elected as President belong to the Province 
in which the Congress is to be held. 

Article xix — The Reception committee shall hand over to the 
All-India Congress committee half the delegation fees immediately 
after the termination of the Congress session, ordinary or extraordi- 
nary, and this amount shall be remitted by the All- India Congiess 
committee to the British Congress committee within one month 
of the Congress sesjsion. The balance remaining with the Reception 
(Committee after meeting all the expenses shall be handed over to 
the All-India Congress committee within three months of the termina- 
tion of the session. If the amount of halt the delegation fees is not 
sufficient to defray the expences of the British Congress Committee 
the All-India Congress Committee shall make adequate provision for 
the same from its own funds. 

Article xx — The receipts and expenditure of the Reception 
Committee shall be audited by an Auditor or Auditors appointed by 
the All-India Con^Tess Committee. 


The Alblndia Congress Committee. 

Article xxi — The All-India Congress Committee shall consist 
of 100 members exclusive of ex-officio members. The ex-officio 
members shall be all past Presidents of the Congress residing or 
present in India, and the General Secretaries hereinafter referred to 
in Article xxv, who shall also be ex-oflicio General Secretaries of the 
All-India Congress Committee. 

Each Province shall elect, from among its delegates elected to 
the Congress for the year, members of the All-India committee to 
represent that province, before the 15th of December in the manner 
prescribed by the Rules made by the Provincial Congress committee 
concerned in this behalf. The represfntation of the different 
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provinces on the All-India Congress committee shall as far as 
possible bo as follows : — 

(1) Hindustani — United Provinces 15 ; (2) Bengali — Bengal 
11 ; (3) Punjabi — Punjab 10 ; (4) Tamil — Madras 9 ; (5) Hindustani 
— Behar 8 ; (6) Tclugu — Andhra 7 ; (7) Marathi — Maharastra 6 ; 
(8) Gujerati — Gujerat 6 ; (9) Canaresc — Karnatak 5 ; (10) Sindhi — 
Sindh 4 ; (11) Hindustani — Delhi 3 ; (12) Marathi — Berar and 
the Central Provinces 4 ; (13) Oriya — Orissa 3 ; (14) Burmese — 

Burma 3 ; (15)Hiudustaiii — Central Provinces 3. Total 100. 

Article xxri — The Secretaries of the respective Provincial 
Congress Committees shall issue certificates of membership of the 
AlMndia Congress Committee to the delegates who are so elected. 

Article xxin — The All-India Congress Committee shall be the 
Committee of the Congress to carry out the programme of work 
laid down by the Congress from year to year and deal with all new 
matters that may arise during the year, but may not be provided 
for by the Congress itself. For this purpose the All-Indfa Congress 
Committee shall have the power to frame its own rules not 
inconsistent with this Constitution. 

Article xxiv — The President of the Congress shall be the 
Chairman of the All-India Congress Committee for the year 
following. 

Article XXV — The Indian National Congress shall have three 
General Secretaries who shall be annually elected by the Congress. 
They shall prepare ilie report of the work of the All-India Congress 
Committee during the year and submit it with a full account of 
the funds which may come into tlieir hands to the All-India Congress 
Committee at a mooting to be held at the place and about tho time 
of the session of the Corgress for the year ; and copies of such 
account and ro])ort shall then be presented to tho Congress and sent 
to all the All-India Congress Committee. 

(h) Tho All- India Congress Commit tee shall make adc(piato 
provision for the expenses of the work devohing on rhe General 
Secretaries either out of the funds at its disposal or by calling upon 
the various Congress Committees to take such contributions as it 
may deem fit to apportion among them. 

A Working Committee. 

Article XXVI. — The All-India Congress Committee shall at 
its first meeting appoint a Working Committee, consisting of the 
President tho General Secretaries *aiid seven other members, which 
shall i)erform such functions as may be delegated to it from time to 
time by the AlMndia Congress Committee. 

Article xxvu — The AlMndia Congress Committee shall meet 
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as often as may bo necessary for the discharge of its oldigations and 
every time upon requisition by 15 members thereof who shall state in 
their requisition the definite purpose for which they desire a mooting 
of the AlMndia Congress Committee. 

Article xxviii — The All-India Congress Committee shall hold 
office till the election of the new All-India Congress Committee. 

Subjects Committee. 

Article xxix. — The members of the All-India Congress 
Committee shall constitute the Subjects Committee for the session 
to which the members have been appointed delegates. 

Article xxx. — The Subjects Committee shall meet at least two 
days before the meeting of the Congress in open session. 

At this meeting the President-elect shall preside, and the out- 
going Secretaries shall submit the draft programme of the work for the 
ensuing sessions of the Congress including resolutions recommended 
by the different Provincial Congress Committees for adoption. 

The Subjects Committee shall proceed to discuss the said pro- 
gramme and shall frame resolutions to bo submitted to the open session. 

Article X kXII. — The Subjects Committee shall also meet from 
time to time as the occassioii may re(iuirc during the pendency of 
the Congress Session. 

Article xxxin. — At the opening of the Session the Chairman 
of the Keception Committee shall deliver in a speech not occupying 
more than 15 minutes his address of welcome which shall have boon 
previously distributed at the door to the delegates and the 
visitors h’ee of charge. Immediately on linishing his speech, ho 
shall invite the President-elect to take the chair. The President 
shall thereupon deliver his address in a speech not occupying more 
than 15 minutes his address having been previously distributed to 
the door free of charge to the delegates and the visitors. 

Article xxxiv. — The addresses of the Chairman of the Itocop- 
tion Committe and the President shall be printed iji English, in 
Hindustani, both in Devnagri and Urdu &crii)ls and in the verna- 
cular of the province in which the Congress is held. 

Article XXXV. — All the proceedings of the Congress shall be 
conducted as far as possible in Hindustani ; or in the local verna- 
cular or in English at the discretion of the President. 

Article xxxvi. — The Provincial Congress Committees and the 
District Committees may organise Provincial Conferences and the 
District Conferences respectively at which the procoduro shall be 
as nearly as possible the same as at the Congress provided that the 
proceedings at these Conferences shall be predominantly in the 
Provincial vernacular. 



Resolutions 

Resolution 1 — The Congress Creed 

The Congress met again on 28th. December, 1920 

for passing Resolutions. 

% 

Mahatma Gandhi, in moving the Kesolution on article 1 of the 
Indian National Congress, said : — 

The Resolution, which I have the honour to move, is as 
follows : — 

“ The object of the Indian National Congress is the attainment 
of Swarajya l>y the people of India by all legitimate and peaceful 
means.’^ 

Mr. Gandhi’s Speech. 

I do not propose to detain you for any length of time 
over proposing this Resolution to you in a few religious words. 
I am already absolved from that infliction because Lala Lajpat Rai 
has already arrived, and he has undertaken the task of explaining 
that resolution to you in English. I just want to say a few words, — 
personal words — to those who may not have followed my Hindustani. 
In my humble opinion the Congress will have done the rightest 
thing if it unanimously adopts this resolution. 

There are only two kinds of objection, so far as I understand, 
that will he advanced from this platform. One is that we may not 
to-day think of dissolving British connection. What I say is that 
it is derogatory to national dignity to think of permanence of British 
cotinection at any cost ( hear, hear ). We are labouring under a 
grievous wrong which it is the personal duty of every Indian to get 
redressed. This British Government not only refuses to redress the 
wrong ! but it refuses to acknowledge its mistake ; and as long as 
it retains that attitude, it can not be possible for us to say that all 
that we want to be or all that we want to get is retaining British 
connection, no matter what ditficulties lie in your path. We must 
make the clearest possible declaration to the world and to the 
whole of India that we may not possibly have British connection if 
the British people will not do thi^ elementary justice. I do not 
for one moment suggest that we want to end British connection* at 
all cost unconditionally. If the British connection is for the ad- 
vancement of India, we do not want to destoty it ; but if it is 
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inconsistent with our national self-respect, then it is our bounden 
duty to destory it (hear, hear). There is room in this Resolution 
for both those who believe that by retaining British connection 
we can purify ourselves and purify the British people, and those who 
have no such belief, as for instance, take the extreme case of Mr, 
Andrews. He says all hope for India is gone for keeping British 
connection. He says there must be complete severance, complete 
independence (hear hear). There is room enough in this Creed for 
a man like Mr. Andrews. Also take another illustration— a man 
like myself or my brother Shaukat Ali. There is certainly no room 
for us. If we have eternally to subscril&e to the doctrine whether 
these wrongs are- redressed or not, we shall have to absolve ourselves 
within the British Empire, there is no room for me in the Creed. 
Therefore, this Creed is elastic enough to take in both shades of 
opinion . and the British people will have to beware that if they do 
not want to do justice it will be the bounden duty of every Indian 
to destroy that Empire. Then we have some argument as to the 
means. I will have the right of reply, so I do not want to address 
myself on that question now. 

Scufile in Bengal Camp. 

I want just now to wind up my remarks with a personal appeal 
and withdrawing attention to an object lesson that was presented 
in the Bengali camp yesterday. If you want Swaraj, you have got 
a demonstration of how to get Swaraj. There was a little bit of 
skirmish, a little bit of squabble and a little bit of difference in the 
Bengal camp, as there will always be differences so long as the world 
lasts. I have known differences between husband and wife, iKJcause 
I am still a husband. I have noticed differences between parent 
and children because I am still a father of four boys and they are all 
strong enough to destroy their father so far as bodily strength is 
concerned. So I possess that varied experience of husband and 
parent. I know that we shall always have 8({uabbles. AVe shall 
always have differences but the lesson that I want to draw your 
attention to, is that I had the honour and the privilege of addressing 
both parties. They gave me their undivided attention and, what 
is more, they showed their attachment, their affection and their 
fellowship for me by accepting the humble advice that I had the 
honour of tending to them and I advised them I am not here to 
distribute justice. The Justice that can be awarded is through our 
worthy President. But I ask you not to go to the president, you 
need not worry him. If you are strong, if you are ])rave, if you are 
intent upon getting Swaraj and if you really want to revise the 
Creed then you will bottle upon your rage. You will bottle up all 
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the feelings of injustice that may rankle in your hearts and forget 
these things here under this very roof and I tell them to forget their 
differences, to forget the wrongs. I do not want to tell you, or 
go into, the history of that incident. Probably most of you know. 

I simply want to invite your attention to the fact. I do not say 
they have settled their differences. I hope they have. But I do 
know that they undertook to forget the differences. 

They undertook not to worry the President. They undertook 
not to make any demonstiation here or in the Subjects Committee 
and all honour to those who listened to that advice. I only want 
my Bengali friends and all the other friends who have come to this 
great assembly with a fixed determination to seek nothing but the 
betterment of their country, to seek nothing but the advance of 
their respective rights, to seek nothing but the conservation of the 
national honour. I appeal to every one of you to copy the example 
set by those who felt aggrieved and who felt that their heads were 
broken. I know before we have done with this great battle on 
which we have embarked at the Special Sessions of the Congress, 
we have to go probably, possibly, through a sea of blood but let it 
not be said of us or any one of us that we are guilty of shedding 
blood, but let it be said by generations yet to be born that we 
suffered, that we shed not somebody^s blood but our own and so I 
have no hesitation in saying that I .do not want to show much 
sympathy for those who had their heads broken or who were 
said to be even in danger of losing their life. What does it 
matter ? It is much better to die at the hands at least of our 
own countrymen. What is there to revenge ourselves about 
or upon ? So I ask everyone of you that if at any time there is 
blood boiling within you against some fellow countrymen of yours, 
even though he may bo in the employ of Government, even though 
ho may be in the Secret service or he may belong to the detective 
Department, you will take care not to be offended and not to return 
blow for IfioNv llndersland that the very moment you return the 
blow from tin* detective your cause is lost. That is your noinviolent 
cami)aign and so I ask evdryoiie of you not to retaliate but to bottle 
up all youi- rnge, to dismiss your rage from you and you will rise 
brav i iuon. 1 am here to congratulate those who have restrained 
themselves from going to the President and bringing the dispute 
before him. Therefore I appeal to those who feel aggrieved to feel 
that they will have done the right thing in forgetting it and if ihey 
have not forgotten I ask them to try to forget the thing, and that is 
the object lesson to which I wanted to draw your attention. If you 
want to carry this Resolution do not caryy this resolution only by 
acclamation though I shall want your acclamation for this resolution, 
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But » I Waiit you to acpompany the carrying out of this resolution 
with a faith ? and resolution which nothing on earth can move, that 
you are intent upon getting Swaraj at the earliest possible moment 
and that you are intent upoti* getting Swaraj by means that is 
legitimate, that is honourable, and by means that is non-violent, 
that is peaceful. You have resolved upon this thing that so far as 
you can see to-day we cannot give battle to this Governmet by 
means of steel but we can give battle by exorcising what I have so 
often called soul force and soul force is not the prerogative of one 
man or a Sanyasi or even of a so-called saint. Soul force . is the 
prerogative of every human being, female or male, and therefore 
I say to my countrymen, if they want to accept this resolution, to accept 
it with that fixed determination and to understand that it is inaugu- 
rated under such good and favourable auspices as I have described 
to you. I have done. If there is any thing which I have got to 
explain I shall do so it myself. I thank you very much for giving 
me this patient hearing. May God grant that you will pass this 

Resolution unanimously. May God grant that you will also have 

the courage and the ability to carry out the Resolution and that within 
one year (loud and prolonged cheers). 

Lala Lajpat Rai. 

Lala Laj pat Rai in seconding the resolution moved )jy Mahatma 
Gandhi on the change of the Congress creed said : — 

Mr. President, brother and sister delegates, ladies and gentle- 
men : I have been commissioned to second this proposition in 
English and I will carry out that commission. I consider this reso- 
lution to be of the greatest importance not only at the present 
juncture but also for the future of my coiuitry. The creed of 
the Congress has a history of its own Vhich with your permission 1 

intend to relate in a few words. Most of you who have studied 

the history of the Indian National Congress know how the split at 
Surat took place in 1907. I took part in the proceedings of that 
Congress and I was one of the unfortunate causes that were at that 
time relied upon, at least superficially, to be at the bottom of that 
split and therefore I know soinevvhat how that split came about. One 
of the fundamental differences at that time between the two i)arties 
since then called the Moderates and Extremists was that a few of 
the so called Extremists, not all of them but a few of the so called 
Extremists, believed that it would only work for the complete inde- 
pendence of India and was not for its retention within the British 
Empire, That was one of the . fears that underlay the proceedings 
that led to that split. After the Convention was created at Surat, 
we met at Allahabad some time early in 1908 to consider the draft 
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of this creed and to pa^s the constitution. T was present at that time 
and I am prepared to tell you that even at that time I was opposed 
to the creed and to the requirement of its being signed before any 
body could attend a meeting of the Indian National Congress. My 
reason for that opposition was this : Not that I believed at that time 
that we had either the means or the will to work for complete 
independence or for taking out India from the British Empire, but- 
I thought that none of us had the right to exclude from the delibera- 
tions of this Congress any body who pitched his ideal so high as the 
complete independence of his mother country (hear, hear) and I tell 
you that one chief point for consideration before me was that no 
assembly in India could be called ‘ national ' which precluded by 
virtue of this creed a man of the purity and of the ability and of the 
absolute disinterestedness and high patriotism of the nation as 
Aurabindo Ghose (hear, hear). That was my reason, because I knew 
there wore some friends at that time who were not prepared to sign 
that creed. However, at that time the public opinion of the country 
was not in favour of going so far and therefore the creed was passed 
and adopted. Now about 12 or 13 >ears have rolled by, and since 
many events have happened which practically make it compulsory, 
almost obligatory, to change the creed and I am prepared here to 
say that it could not be changed in a bettor way than it has been 
done I say it is only a development of the policy which was adopted 
at the last special session nn passing the resolution of non-co-opera- 
tion. After the passing of that resolution on non-co-operation, you 
could not certainly exclude from the deliberations of this Congress 
those people who \vero not prei^ared to sign the old creed. Even 
at the present moment I am not prepared to say that the majority 
of this assein])ly or the vast majority of thinking people in the 
country are prepared to say that we will at once go in for complete 
independence or that we are going to fight for it at once or that wo 
shall not romiin within the British Commonwealth, if that wore 
pos.sible for us to do. Gentlemen, I want here to take this opportu- 
nity of pointii g out that we shall be lacking in frankness, we shall be 
lacking in patriotism, we shall be lacking in honesty and truth, if we 
are not to announce in the clearest possible terms the change of men- 
tality that has come over the country. Wo are here assembled in 
this Congress not to express our individual views but, according to 
the old traditions of the country, to focuss public opinion of this 
country and to place in the form of a resolution (hear, hear). What 
does the change in the creed aim at 1 ’ A notice to the British public 
and the British Government that although we do not at the present 
moment aim, directly aim, to go out of this British Empire oi 
what we may call the British Commonwealth but if we remain ii] 
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the British Commonwealth or the British Empire we shall not 
remain at the dictation of anybody. We shall remain there by our 
free choice and free will, and that free choice and free will we can 
only exercise and express, when we are allowed to do so by the 
legitimate and peaceful means. 

Britain's Broken Pledges. 

There are friends here from the British Isles for whom I have 
got the greatest respect and I want them to convey this message 
from this assembly to the British people that as a people dealing 
with another people we are in no way hostile to them. We are 
not actuated by any motives of enmity or hostility but at the same 
time we want them to tell their Government that this country has 
absolutely no faith in the justice-loving instincts of Great Britain 
not only that but I want it to be said from this platform that we 
have lost all faith even in the sanity of British statesmanshii). 
I consider British statesmanship, when it sent that despatch on 
the affairs of the Punjab in which they praised or took upon them- 
selves to pay a tribute of praise to Sir Michael O’Dyer (shame), 
by those sentences practically declared its brankruptcy. We want 
it to be taken from this platform not only then but even previously 
we had lost faith in British statesmanship but that was the 
chief sealing point which has sealed our opinion of British states- 
manship and British justice. 

The other day I read a telegram in which it was stated that 
in the House of Lords Lord Selbourno expressed his resentment 
at the conduct of those Indians who were disseminating in this 
country that the British pledges and British words were not to be 
relied upon. Of course he wanted the Government of India to 
carry on a counteracting propaganda to meet those charges and to 
contradict those people who were making those charges. I, in this 
open Congress, in this assembly of twenty thousand of my country 
men, containing some of the cream of this country, want to tell 
Lord Selborne that we have absolutely no faith in British pledges 
or British words (heai, bear), (right you are). I want him to open 
up the pages of Indian history, he will iwid that the British Pule 
in India is a continuous record of broken pledges and unfulfilled 
promises (shame). Does he want us at the present moment to 
continue to* delude ourselves into the good faith of British pledges 
and British promises '? We do not want to go into the past history 
or to open up the past record of British connection with India. 

But I challenge any one that not a single decade of .British 
Rule in India has gone about without a breach of faith and breach 
of promises and breach of pledges (hear), Pledges made .most 
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solemnly in the name of His Majesty, or Her Mejcsty, promises 
made clearly, unambiguously by the responsible Government of 
Great Britain, have not only remained, most of them, unfufilled 
but they have been actually broken (shame). I will not go over 
past history of how Lord Dalhousie simply swept away those 
pledges and promises but the recent history is enough to furnish me 
with instances of those broken pledges. It will be fresh to the 
memory of my country-men how Lord Curzon tried to sweep away 
practically the Queen’s proclamation by saying that it was a piece of 
of rhetoric (shame). Lord Curzon was not an irresponsible politician. 
He was the Viceroy of India and at the present moment Foreign 
Secretary of the British Empire. Then we come later on to His 
Most Excellent, to His Greatest Plxcellency the present Prime 
Minister of England, Mr. Lloyd George (shame). If Lord Selborrie 
had been present here, I would have asked him to point out tome 
a single member of the present British Cabinet whose words carry 
greater weight than those of a grocer (A voice, “or a milkman” and 
another voice “not grocer but gambler”). Mr. Llyod George 
embodies in himself the chivalry, the nobility and the patriotism 
and power of the British Empire and we know how he deceived 
the Indian Musalmans and how he broke those pledges to the ear, 
still mainlainirig that he had never broken his pledges (shame). I 
can understand an honest man saying that those pledges were 
made under stress of necessity and that politics knows no law and 
therefore they can be broken with impunity but what about the 
honesty of a man who says that he has stuck to those pledges while 
the whole world says that he has broken them to the ear. 

Coming down from his Excellency the Prime minister we 
shall examine a little the ethical frame of mind of His Excellency 
the War Minister. Are we going to place any faith iii Mr. Winston 
Churchill who is spoken of as the future Viceroy of India (no. no) ? 
Are we going to place faith in the words of Lord Curzon, Foreign 
Minister, (no, no'^). Are we going to place faith in the word of 
Mr. Balfour (no, no) 1 May I ask someliody to point out to me who 
among the British Cabinet is entitled to our confidence 1 (none) 
(a voice.’. Lord Milner). My friend suggests here Lord Milner, 
(laughter.) Mr. Satyamurti suggests Mr. Montagu, (no, no, never) 
(a voice O’ Dwyer). Under the circumstances it is absolutely futile 
for any British statesman to expect that India can place any more 
faith or any confidence in the words and pledges of British statesmen 
(hear, hoar, no, no). 

, Change of creed : a notice to Britain 

Very well, you are right in saying “no ” but by this 
change of ci*eod >ve want to give notice to the British public and 
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British Government that it is our deliberate considered opinion (hear, 
hear). We are not even now averse to remain within British 
Commonwealth, if we are allowed to remain, on our terms by our free 
choice and by our free will we will decide that question, when the 
time comes, on its merits in the light of our own interests and not 
by coercion or fear. Ladies and Gentlemen, that is a kind of notice 
however innocent, however harmless, which we give to the British 
nation in the British Government and I tell you wo should be false 
to our country, we should be absolutely failing in our duty, if at the 
present day we fail to give that clear notice. 

To the British people, and British Government, I want to say 
one word about the play on the words Empire or Commonwealth.'' 
May I ask if there is any British Commonwealth 1 (no). (Mr. Holford 
Knight — ‘‘not yet)”. Mr. Holford Knight says not yet. Very well. 
Then -where is that British Commonwealth in which we can 
remain On terms of equality (a voice : nowhere.) As to the British 
Empire I would rather be slave than willingly consent to be a part 
of an empire which enslaves so many millions of human beings. 1 do 
not want to share the rights and responsibilities of such an empire. 
There are many friends of mine for whom I have the greatest 
respect and who are very much revered in this country for their past 
services. They are not in the Congress now, who are very fond of 
claiming to be the future partners of this Empire. If they want to 
be partners in an Empire which is based and founded upon the blood 
and loss of liberty and rights of many millions of human beings they 
may like it but 1 for one would not like to be in that. It is very 
battering, it is very gratifying to some people, it is a high honour to 
be citizens otf such an empire. First of all that empire denies to me 
the rights and the privilege of citi;^enship. But even if I have that 
citizenship I would be ashamed of it and never l)e proud of it. 
Therefore, I need not dilate very much upon this point. I waiit to 
tell you that it is absolutely necessary for us, in the present state of 
affairs in this country to bo absolutely frank. 

Making of Swaraj. 

Some of my friends say that is a dubious phrase, ‘swaraj ” If 
they mean by this that the phrase has two meanings within or 
without the British empire, without making it clear, 1 will say they 
are right because the word has been deliberately used for the 
purpose of enabling us to remain within this commonwealth if we 
choose when that Commonwealth has been established or go out of 
it when we like. In that sense that word may be construed.to have 
a double meaning. It has no double meaning but it is a word 
which leaves the choice of • the two conditions to us* That is the 
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first part of the resolution, > “Attainment of Swaraj by the people of 
India ” 

Need of non-violence, 

The other part of the Resolution deals with the means. There 
are some friends here for whom I have great respect, who think that 
we might have very well ommitted any mention of the means. I am 
afraid I cannot agree with them. The reason is this, I am one of 
those who believe that every Nation has, when the occasion arises, 
the inherent right of armed rebellion against a repressive, autocratic 
Government but I do not believe that we have either the means or 
even the will for such an armed rebellion at the present time. I will 
not discuss the future possibilities (hear, hear) but I want^ that my 
countrymen should not have any misconception or misgivings about 
the fact that the leaders of the National Congress do not want them 
to resort to violence for the attainment of any of the objects which 
have been laid before them. It is absolutely necessary in the 
present state of feeling in the country to lay emphasis on that point 
liecause passions have been roused, feelings have been excited, and 
there is a very bitter resentment in the minds of the people against 
the doings of the British Government, and therefore the more we 
emphasise this point the greater the need of it and the greater the 
use of it. It cannot be too frequently and too sufficiently 
emphasised that we entirely abhor and dislike any kind of violence 
used against iiidividuals or used rather in a fit of passion or anger 
or resentment. 


Recent Elections. 

I want to congratulate my countrymen in carrying on the very 
onerous duty in performing a very difficult task in connection with 
the recent elections. There have lieen so few untoward events. Events 
have happened here and there which we deplore, which we condemn 
and repudiate but my wonder is that they have been so few and not 
more. The feeling and the excitement, the anger and the passion of 
the country have been so much roused of late that it would be very 
difficult to control it by any human being. Consider that the 
country has displayed, on the whole, (mark my words ‘‘on the 
whole a sobriety and appreciation of the situation for vffiich we 
may well congratulate ourselves. I want to express that at least in my 
province with the exception of a few of these untoward events we 
have, within the last six months, within the last one year, inspite 
of the gravest possible provocation, maintained peace which does 
great credit to the Punjabis. If ever therefore in the future there is 
any exhibition of violence, there is any recrudescence of disorder, it 

23 
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will not be we who shall be responsible for it, but the British 
Government. (A Voice : European Association.). I don’t care anything 
for the European Association. I would not even mention their name. 
But I want to tell the Bureaucracy that if they continue in their 
policy of repression — cruel, uncalled for repression — absolutely 
unjustified in the face of the circumstances, they shall be responsible 
for the consetiuences and not any of us (here, here). 

Repression in the Punjab. 

You will pardon me for this brief reference to the Punjab, 
particularly because I find that although^ the same kind of .speeches 
are being delivered all over the country, the same kind of things 
happening all over the country, the same kind of feeling being 
exhibited and the same kind of language being used all over the 
country, well, it is the Punjab Government that decides to introduce 
the Seditious meetings Act (shame). I believe and I want to say 
this from this platform that without making any refiection upon the 
personal character of the immediate rulers of the Punjab, 1 think 
that in the whole of British India there is no administration which 
is more stupid, which is absolutely more unstatesmaulike and lacks in 
the (juality of statesmanship than the administration of the Punjab 
(a voice ; Delhi). Delhi is only a corollary of the Punjab. We, ^^ith 
the help of our friends, of our leaders and countrymen from the 
other provinces, are determined to do our level best to maintain 
peace in the provinces, to work on peaceful lines, to go o?i working 
as much as we can without giving any reason, any occasion, for 
disturbance or disorders (a voice ; you will not be allowed). But if 
the British Bureaucracy goes on making blunders after blunders, 
stupid and absolutely unreasonable, we do not know what might 
happen in that province. They say they waTit re)n*ession in that 
province because it is full of gun-powder. Who has made it into 
gun-powder ? It is they who are responsible for it. We repudiate 
the charge unequivocally and unreservedly. 1 wo/i’t detain yon, 
gentlemen, anymore but Ijustwantto point out to you that' for 
those very reasons and those very circumstances it is absolutely 
necessary that we should stick to the language of the resolution 
that has been proposed before you by Mabatmaji, that is ‘by 
peaceful and legitimate means ”, and having accepted that Resolution 
as he told you in his concluding address, our duty does not end 
there. Just I want to tell you one word. The path may be long and 
tedious. The goal may be distant though I hope it is not. The task 
may be difficult. But there is nothing impossible before a nation of 
three hundred and fifteen millions (hear hear). If we decide to do 
our duty, to do our duty manfully, fearlessly, in a spirit of selfless 
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devotion to the interest of the country, what we are aiming at, we 
shall achieve at no distant time and if any English men or if any 
English Party or if any English public helps us in attaining that 
object the glory shall be theirs (hear). We are at perfect liberty 
and from our heats we desire to work in co-operation with such 
people (hear, hear). But I may tell you that we may place every faith 
in the words of an English gentleman but we can no longer place any 
faith in the words of British Statesmen [ loud and prolonged cheers 
and cries of Bandemataram]. 

Resolution IL — N. C. O. Resolution. 

The Congress met again on 30th December 1920 for 
passing the Non-cO' operation Resolution. 

Mr. C. K. Das moved the non“CO-ot»eration resolution : — 

“Whereas in the opinion of the Congress the existing Govern- 
ment of India has forfeited the confidence of the country and 
whereas the people of India are now determined to establish Swaraj 
and whereas all methods adopted by the people of India prior to the 
last special sessions of the Indian National Congress have failed to 
secure due recognition of their rights and liberties and the redress 
of their many and grievous wrongs, more specially in reference to 
the Khilafat and the Punjab, now this Congress, while reaffirming 
the resolution on non-violerit non-co-operation passed at the special 
session of the Congress at Calcutta, declares that the entire or any 
part or parts of the scheme of non-violent non-co-operation with the 
renunciation of voluntary association with the present Government 
at one end and the refusal to pay taxes at the other should be put 
in force at a time to bo determined by either the Indian National 
Coi]gress or the All- India Congress Committee and that in the 
meanwhile to prepare the country for it elfectivo steps should 
continue to be taken in that behalf (A) by calling upon the parejds 
and guardiai’s of school children (and not the children themselves) 
under the age of 1 years to make greater efforts for the purpose of 
withdrawing them trom such schools as are owned, aided or in any 
way controlled by Government and concurrently to provide for their 
training in National Schools or by such other means as may be 
within their power in the absence of such schools, (B) by calling 
upon students of the age of 16 and over to withdraw without delay 
irrespective of consequences from institutions owned, aided or in any 
way controlled by Government, if they feel that it is against their 
conscience to continue in institutions which are dominated by a 
system of Government which the nation has solemnly resolved tQ 
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bring to an end, and advising such students either to devote 
themselves to some special service in connection with the non-co- 
operation movement or to continue their education in National 
institution ; (C) by calling upon the Trustees, managers and teachers 
of Government affiliated or aided schools and municipalities and 
Local Boards to help to nationalise them, (D) by calling upon lawyers 
to make greatei effort to suspend their practice and to devote their 
attention to national service including boycott of law courts by 
litigants and fellow lawyers and the settlement of disputes by 
private arbitration, (E) in order to make India economically 
independent and self-contained by calling UDon merchants and traders 
to carry out a gradual boycott of foreign trade relations to encourage 
hand spinning and hand weaving and in that behalf by having a 
scheme of economic boycott planned and formulated by a committee 
of experts to be nominated by the All India Congress Committee, 
(E) and - generally in as much as self-sacrifice is essential to the 
success of non-co-operation by calling upon every section and every 
man and woman in the country to make the utmost possible contri- 
bution of self-sacrifice to the national movement, (G) by organising 
committees in each village or group of villages with a provincial 
central organisation in the principal cities of each province for the 
purpose of accelerating the progiess of non-co-operation, (H) by 
organising a band of national workers for a service to be called the 
Indian National Service by taking effective steps to raise National 
fund to be called the All-India Tilak Memorial Swarajya Fund for 
the purpose of financing the foregoing national service and the noji- 
co-operation movement in general. This Congress congratulates 
the nation upon the progress made so far in working the programme 
of non-co-operation si)eci‘dly uith regard to the boycott of councils 
by the voters, and claims in the circumstances in which they have 
been brought into existence that the new councils do not represent 
country and trusts that those who have allowed themselves to 
be elected in spite of the deliberate abstention from the polls of an 
overwhelming majority of their constituents will see their way to 
resign their seats in the councils, and that if they retain their seats 
in spite of the declared wish of their respective constituencies in 
direct negation of the principle of democracy the electors will 
studiously refrain from asking for any political service from such 
councillors. This Congress recognises the growing friendliness 
between the police and the soldiers and the people, and hopes that 
the former will refuse to subordinate their, creed and country to the 
fulfilment of orders of their officers and by courteous and considerate 
behaviour towards the people will remove the reproach hitherto 
levelled against them that they are devoid of any regard for the 
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feelings and sentiments of their own people, and this Congress 
appeals to all people in Government employment pending the call 
of the nation for the resignation of their service to help the national 
cause by importing greater kindness and stricter honesty in their 
dealings with their people and fearlessly and openly to attend all 
popular gatherings whilst refraining from taking any active part 
therein and more specially by openly rendering financial assistance 
to the national movements. This Congress desires to lay special 
emphasis on non-violence being the integral part of the non-co- 
operation resolution and invites the attention of the people to the 
fact that non-violence in word and deed is as essential between 
people themselves as in respect of the Government, lind this Congress 
is of opinion that the spirit of violence is not only contrary to the 
growth of a true spirit of democracy but actually retards the enforce- 
ment (if necessary) of the other stages of non-co-operation. Finally, 
in order that the Khilafat and the Punjab wrongs may be redressed 
and Swarajya established within one year, this Congress urges upon 
all bodies whether affiliated to the congress or otherwise to devote 
their exclusive attention to the promotion of non-violence and 
non-co-operation with the Government and in as much as the move- 
ment of non-co-operation can oidy succeed by a complete co-operation 
amongst the people themselves, this Congress calls upon the public 
associations to advance Hindu-Muslim unity arid the Hindu delegates 
of this Congress call upon the leading Hindus to settle all disputes 
between Brahmins and non-Bralunins wherever they may bo 
existing, and to make special efforts to rid Hinduism of the reproach 
of untouchability and respectfully urges the religious heads to help 
the growing desire to reform Hinduism in the matter of its tieai- 
ment of the suppressed classes.” 

Mr. C. R Das said : — 

This resolution most emphatically denies tlie charge that non- 
co-operation passed in the Subjects Committee was wmaker and not 
stronger than tlie resolution passed at the Special Session in Calcutta. 
Each of the wu*ongs including Khilafat and Punjab is a cause of 
the attitude I have taken up so far as I am concerned. We declare, 
our wrongs can only be righted by our obtaining Swaraj and our 
wrongs are of such a nature that we must attain Sv/arajya imme- 
diately. I claim this resolution is stronger, fuller and bolder than 
the Calcutta resolution. In the Calcutta resolution there was no 
clear declaration that this nation has resolved to put into force the 
entire scheme of non-co-operation down to the non-payment of 
taxes. I think I believe with Mahatma Gandhi that that may not be 
necessary but still if that is necessary 1 w'aiit it to be clearly stated 
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that the people of India will not shrink from putting that into force 
until that time call is sounded every lawyer, every student, every 
trader, every agriculturist every merchant, and everybody in 
country would do his bit and when call comes to respond to the 
call. Do you understand what that means ? It means that the 
tyrannical machinery of Government is driven not by bureaucracy 
but by Indians and the momenji call is sounded every Indian is to 
take his hands off that machinery and tell the Government—Do 
what you like but ours are not hands which will move that 
machinery. As regards lawyers we say in this resolution that we 
reaffirm Calcutta resolution but we are not satisfied with the way 
in which that ha^been responded to by lawyers and therefore we 
say greater effort must be made to secure our object. I am making 
no personal appeal in my favour but I do ask you to remember that 
when I say anything I mean it and in my public life I have never 
said anything in which 1 do not believe. Some might suspect me 
but brothers, ask any question and I am prepared to answer ; 
beyond this I do not want to speak personally in this matter. I 
call upon you in the name of all that is holy to carry this resolution 
with no single dissentent voice. Declare to the nation that you 
realise your God-given rights, rights exist but they have got to 
be realised. 


Mr. Gandhi’s Speech. 

Mr. Gandhi in supporting non-co-operation resolution of Mr. 
C. E. Das spoke, in Hindi for a few minutes and then in English, 
in course of which he referred to Moulaiia Hazrat Mohani’s amend- 
ment for deletion of conscience clause and said there has been abso- 
lutely no violation of obligation. It is a misconception and miscon- 
struction of purport of the resolution. Congress resolution does 
not bind a man’s conscience and is never intended to supercede a 
man’s conscience. 1 have never made fetish of mandate of the 
Congress and even now. Now although I feel that majority are of 
the opinion that I hold I make bold to say that I shall never be a 
party to making Congress itself a fetish or its mandate a fetish. I 
shall always reserve the right of conscience wherever that conscience 
pricks me and tells me that it is against mandate of the Congress. 
If a single Mahomedaii says that it cannot be a matter of conscience 
with a boy under sixteen that he has no right to think for himself, 
he has no right because these are the implications. He has no 
right to consult his parents, all well for him, the Congress will not 
prevent him but he will not say this in the name of the Congress. 
Similarly with reference to boys of twelve or under sixteen. You 
must leave alone boys under sixteen because they are for a tender 
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age, that is the practice we have hitherto adopted and that must 
remain the practice if we want to stand justified before the bar of 
public conscience and before the bar of civilized opinion. If there 
is a boy of twelve years who finds that it is against his conscience 
to stay in these schools there is no power on earth that can prevent 
him from doing according to his conscience. I am not the man to 
quicken his conscience, it is his father’s special prerogative. Lala Laj- 
path Eai has told you about the service of police. I accept every word 
of what he has said. I think it is right that we should know that we 
are not tampering with obligations of services imposed on employees 
of Government whether civil, military or police, but we are asking 
them not to kill their conscience. 1 want to make the point clearer. 
I would have held it a sin if I had been one of those soldiers to 
receive command of General Dyer to shoot those innocent men in 
.1 allian walla Bagh. I would have considered it a duty to disregard 
that command. I know discipline of soldiery and I say if a soldier 
receives commands of his officer which he considers to be in conflict 
with his religion or his duty to his country he may certainly 
disregard them at the peril of his life. Now I ask you to carry this 
resolution with acclamation from the deepest recesses of your heart 
that you are piepared to obtain Swaraj by means that have been 
declared by the congress. In this resolution you also forget all 
differences and acrimony that have guided our public life during the 
last three months, you will eschew violence in thought, deed and 
word, whether in connection with God or with ourselves, and I would 
repeat the promise that I made that we do not require one year, we 
do not even require nine months to get Swaraj ya. 

Mr. Gandhi next announced in the Congress that he had 
received a message from Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya that on 
account of illness he could not attend the Congress this morning. 
The Pandit had seen a copy of non-co-operation resolution but he 
was not all in favour of it and that if he had been in Congress he 
woidd have noted his respectful protest. He was not in sympathy 
with the creed either and thought it his duty to transmit his 
message to his countrymen and leave them to judge. 

Resolution Carried. 

The resolution was supported by Messrs. Pal, Lajpat Eai, Syam 
Sundar Chakravarty, Kitchlew, Hakim Ajmal Khan, K, Iyengar, 
.1. L. Banerjee and others. 

Voting on non-co-operation was then taken and it was declared 
carrried amid loud acclamation, all amendments having been 
withdrawn. 
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Resolution on Creed. 

Then the Congress Creed resolution was voted upon, province 
by province and was declared carried only two persons dissenting, 
their names being Pundit Radhakant Malviya and Sant Das a 
theosophist from Sind. 

After this the Pandit allowed two minutes for anyone to come 
up and declare his opposition. No one come forward and the resolu- 
tion was carried amidst enthusiastic scenes and shouts of Gandhi 
ki Jai and flowers were showered upon Mr. Gandhi. 

The Congress again met on the 31st December and the 
following resolutions were passed. 

Resolution 111 — Exchange and Currency, 

Mr. S. E. Bomanji moved : — WhereasiHis Majesty’s Government 
and the Government of India by bringing about an unprecedented 
rise in Indian sterling exchange and issuing reverse councils in 
wanton disregard of Indian opinion as expressed in the minority 
report of the currency Committee has brought into operation an 
enormous policy conceived in the interests of British manufactures 
with the result that Indio n trade and commerce have been entirely 
unsettled and dislocated while British treasury has been relieved of 
substantial part of its indebtedness to India and British capitalists 
and manufacturers have been given enormous* opportunities for 
dumping into this country goods which could not find their old 
market in Germany and other countries this Congress calls upon 
the British treasury to make good this Joss and further declares 
that importers, merchants and dealers of British goods will be 
entirely justified in refusing to complete their contracts at the 
present rates of exchange. Further this Congress appoints a 
committee to take steps to deal effectively with the situation. 

The resolution was put and carried. 

ResDlution IV — BoycDtting the Duke's Visit. 

Mr. S. E. Bomanji then moved that this Congress is of opinion 
that in pursuance of the policy of non-co-operation the jieopJe of 
India should refrain from taking any part in the functions or 
festivities in honour of H. E. H. Duke of Connaught during his 
forthcoming visit to India. Mr. Bomanji assured that this 
resolution meant no disrespect to the Eoyal Family. It unmistakea- 
bly expressed that India could not take part in the inauguration of 
the reform for which the Duke was coming. 

Resolution V — Rights of Labourers. 

Mr. C. E. Dass then moved : That this Congress is of opinion 
that Indian Labour should be organised with a view fo improve 
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and promote their well-being and secure to them their just rights 
and also to prevent the exploitation (1) of Indian labour (2) of 
Indian resources by foreign agencies, and that the All-India Congress 
Committee should appoint a committee to t^ke effective ^teps in 
that behalf. 

Res. VI — Acquisitu n of Land. 

Mr. N. C. Kelkar moved : — That this Congress invites the 
attention of the public to the policy pursued by the Government in 
the different provinces of India of forcibly acquiring lands on a large 
scale in the interests of capitalists, and especially foreign capitalists, 
by the reckless and uniustifiablc use of the Land Ac(]uisition Act 
and thus destroying the hearths and homes and the settled occupa- 
tions of the poor classes and land-holders, and is of opinion that it 
affords further grounds for non-co-operation against the Government. 
This Congress further appeals to the Indian cai)italists coiicerned 
and calls upon them to avert the im]>oriding ruin of the poor 
] peasants. 

Res Vll — Release of Political Prisoners. 

Mr, B. C. Pal moved : — That this Congress places on record 
its sincere syempathy with those political persons who have been 
arrested and iniprisotied with or without regular specification of 
cha7*ge and open trial and who are still detained in prison as State 
prisoners or whose freedom of movement and association are still 
restricted ])yLxecutiNe order, and this Congress express the hope 
that their devotion to their country and hope of early attainment of 
Swarajya which will render these acts of injustice impossible will 
su.stain them iif their present trial. 

Res VIII — Fsher Report. 

Pundit Bambhuj Dutt Choudhury moved : — “That this Congiesa 
having con.sidei’ed the composition and procedure of the Esher 
Committee and its report, which, if carried out, is calculated to 
increase the subservience and impotence of India, is of oi)inion 
that the report furnished strong additional ground for non-co-' 
operation and for showing how dangerous it is to postpone the 
immediate establishment of Swaraj.” 

Res. IX — Repression in Pumab. 

The President then moved the following resolutions which were 
unanimously adopted. “This Congress notes the resumption, in spite 
of the declarations of the Government of India to the contrary, of 
repression in the Punjab, Delhi and elsewhere and invites those 
concerned to bear their sufferings with fortitude whilst respecting all 
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lawful orders to prosecute non-violeiit non-co-operation with 
redoubled vigour. 

As free Elementary Education is the primary and urgent need 
of the ‘masses of India this Congress urges on all Congress organisa' 
tions to introduce and enforce the same in their respective areas 
on national lines. 

Res. X — Indigenous Medicine. 

This Congress is of opinion that, having regard to the wide 
prevalence and generally accepted utility of the Ayurvedic and 
Ilnani systems of medicine in India, earnest and definite efforts 
should be made by the people of this country to further popularize 
these systems by establishing schools, colleges and hospitals for 
instruction and treatment in accordance with the indigenous 
systems. 

Res XI — Responsible Governnrent in Nal've States. 

This Congress earnestly requests all the Son ereign Princess of 
India to take immediate steps to estiijblish fnll responsiblcA 
Government in their States. 

Res. XII — Mr. Horniman. 

, This Congress puts on record its feelings of gratefulness to Mr, 
B. G. Horniman, whose arduous labours and couiageons 
championship of the cause of India have made the Indian cause 
widely known to the people outside India, and condemns the policy 
of the Government which still keeps him removed from the Indian 
people " 

Res. XIll —Congress Constitution 

A long string of resolutions covering thirty-six articles of tlie 
New Congress Constitution, which alone took move than a hour to 
read, were all moved by Mr. Gandhi and wore put to the vote one hy 
one and Province by Province. They wore all carried one or two 
delegates having voted against it. (.see Foste) 

The Congress Constitution as drafted by the Congress 
Sub-Committee and as amended by thv^ Subjects Committee was 
adopted amidst acclamation. 

Other Resolutions. 

The following other resolutions were adopted. “This Congress 
extends its hearty support to the Indians in East Africa and South 
Africa in their heroic and noble struggle against the treatment 
meted out to them, a treatment that threatens their social, economic 
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and political ruin by the Governments of East Africa and Smith 
Africa. 

“This Congress approve of the policy of peaceful non-co-operation 
initiated by the Indians of East Africa with a view to secure 
complete equality of treatment, alike in law and in practice. 

“This Congress is painfully aware of the fact that in the present 
enslaved condition of the people of this country, it cannot give 
protection to their countrymen in Fiji, who have been so inhumanly 
treated by their Government and planters as to result in the 
enforced return of the poor men and women who had made Fiji 
their home. 

This Congress considers that the helplessness of the Nation 
in the matter of the treatment of Indians in the British Dominions 
Overseas is a clear demonstration of the necessity of non-co-opera- 
tion for the establishment of Swarajya. 

“This Congress places on record its grateful appreciation of the 
valuable and selfless services rendered by Mr. C. F. Andrews to the 
cause of indentured Indians in Fiji and elsewhere and the Indian 
settlers in East and 8outh Africa. 

“This Congress condemns the Government for its callous dis- 
regard of the immediate needs of the Indian people in leference to 
its policy as regards the exportation of foodstuffs iir spite of the 
lamine conditions prevailing, and in order to mitigate the disastrous 
conseiiuences thereof, this Congress advises the traders not to export 
foodstuffs (particularly wheat and rice) and further advises 
producers and the public not to sell such foodstuffs to exporting- 
traders and agencies or help in any way the export of these stuffs,’' 

Thanks to President. 

After these resolutions were passed a resolution was moved 
thanking the President, the. General Secretaries for the year, the 
Iteception Committee aiul volunteers. 

Speeking on tlie resolution thankii'.g the President Mr. Ben Spoor, 
Labour M P., paid i tilbute to the President’s skilful handliifg of the 
epochmaking Congress in the history of Indian Nationalism. He would, 
he said, carry to his conirados in England that the Nationalists in 
India were absolutely united in puri>ose and inspired with a lofty 
idealism of whim'll Mahatma GcUidhi was the leader. He appealed to 
all to scrupulously observe non-violence and keep the movement 
pure. He was glad to know that in this country an effort was being 
made to lead this nation along the difficult path of renunciation. 

Mr. Mohammad Ali while supporting the resolution paid an 
eloquent tribute to the President’s bold advocacy of Indian’s rights 
in the Council and instanced his splendid opposition to the law of 
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conspiracy. Generations would remember that it was given to the 
President to conduct the deliberation of an assembly wherein Indians 
once for all declared to be no longer slaves. The sweep of Nationalism 
was tremendous avS a natural sequel to the tremendous tyranny that 
had been prevalent in the country for the last 170 years. It was 
because they could ill afford to lose a single worker in cause of uplift 
of the nation at a time when the masses were unanimous. The next 
Congress he hoped, would be a Parliament, of a nation that had freed 
itself from the soul-killing tyranny, not with violence, not with 
bloodshed, but with absolute readiness to undergo the tyranny that 
tyrants could impose. 

Mr, Shoukat Ali while emphasising the indissoluble union 
between Hindus and Mahomedans, warned the Government that 
if they did not right the Punjab and Khilafat wrongs, nor grant 
Swarajya, they must go away bag and baggage 

Mr. Gandhi here appealed to the audience to contribute their 
mite to the Tilak Swarajya Memorial to achieve that Home rule 
which was the late Mr. Tilak’s ‘Mantra’ of every day life 

As the result of the appeal, Seth flamnalal, Chairman, deception 
Committee donated one lakh of rupees to be utilised in helping 
those lawyers who might, after suspending their i>ractice, take up 
national cause and find themselves in the need of pecuniary asdstance. 
Professor Kam Murti followed with one thousand and other 
subscriptions poured in including some ^^Id rings and some five 
thousand rupees were also promised on the spot. One l.idy assured 
Mr. Gandhi that women of India would do their part creditably. 

On invitation of a gentleman from Gujrat the Congress agreed 
to assemble next year at Ahmedabad amidst shouts of Mahatma 
Gandhi Ki Jai. 


President’s Cor eluding Speech, 

• 

The President in dissolving the .session made a long extempore 
speech in course of which he Said : — My duty to-day is somewhat 
different from which you called upon me to open the proceedings. 
Then 1 was bound to lay before you the situation of onr country 
and to lay also before you for acceptance in toto or for rejection, if 
you please, what 1 believed to be the views of the country not only 
personally arrived at but in consultcition with my Hindu and 
Moslem friends and even European friends who are not merely 
amidst us but also of us, such as Rev. Mr. Andrews. My first duty 
now is nob to lepeat what I said before but to interpret the resolu- 
tions arrived at and to point out what lies behind them for the 
benefit of the rulers, officials, Europeans and the world. It is uq 
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list of resolutions which you have passed that will give them any 
idea of thp national soul that is being roused and that is making 
rapid march towards the destiny which you are determined to elevate 
under the law of God. The national passion has been aroused and 
Mahatma Gandhi has couched it with holy fire and our erithusiasm 
for getting into freedom from which you have been long kept out 
for over 170 years has now been roused and has reached a degree 
^hich I am sorry the bureaucrat have not been here to see. Now» 
it is this enthusiasm which is behind all the resolutions which you 
have passed. Interpreting the resolutions themselves the first and 
foremost is the unanimity with which you have passed the two 
important resolutions of non-co-operation and the first article of the 
Congress creed. I may honestly tell you that when my countrymen 
resolved to invite me to preside over this Congress I was trembling 
when 1 thought of the situation. I hesitated for three days and at 
the same time while 1 was afraid I was buoyed up by hope and 
inspired by my duty to stand and face the situation whatever might 
be the consc(iuences. My hope was that I know’ that at the bottom 
our countrymen are just, kind, generous and humane. I should have 
been sorry if in my embarrasments I had declined the honour which 
you bestowed upon me and I should have lived a miserable life if I 
had not responded to the call of my country. iVs for the non-co- 
operation resolution it has been arrived after considerable hesitation 
and consultation among the leaders at workable basis to the dismay 
of your enemies and I hope to the very pleasant disappointment for 
some of those wdio were away from us because on one hand they had 
thought they would not be treated properly. I am sorry for that 
and on the other hand feared that there might be some split. They 
must all be now’ glad that their fears pro\od futile and unfounded. 
I am very sorry that your Reception Committee made a mistake. 
They ought to have invited some of the prominent bureaiicracts of 
the country to have come and stayed here throughout the procee- 
dings. If they had done so they would have gone home and revised 
their old Bible that they are the Heaven appointed wardens of 
illiterate and teeming millions of India and that the people who 
support the Congress wmre few, a microscopic few. They would 
hfxve seen that they had boon living hitherto in a fool’s paradise. 
M"hat is it that has brought about this change of things. We have 
got now simply as delegates, apart from visitors, fifteen thousand. 
A ^ast majority of whom are what we call the ordinary people of the 
country, by no means, the educated minority, much less the lawyers’ 
minority. As far as I could ascertain the lawyer element has been 
extremely small in this Congress. This is the greatest congress yet 
held in India and I believe the proportion of lawyers is yet thy 
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smallest ( voice, “ question ” ). .Well, that may he your view hut 
that is what I think is the proportion of the lawyer element. Be 
that as it may the delegates to this congress are fifteen thousand 
drawn from the whole country. Taking the proportioji of 
seven hundred members of the House of Commons to the people 
of England and the proportion here of the delegates to the 
people of India you will find that the latter is three times 
the proportion that the House of Commons bears to the people of 
England. On the other hand the bureaucracy here or the trus- 
tees appointed, I do not know by whom (a voice by themselves) of 
the dumbs and teeming millions of India — if they had come here 
they would have found that it is not the few microscopic minority 
that lead the people but it is the people that are jiractically leading 
the leaders (hear, hear). I am sure you will see that this is the 
commencement of the true democracy. I have already said that 
democracy means universal education and universal suffrage and 
it is very necessary that the thinkers are lirought down from flights 
to imagination to think and act with the people. In no democracy 
can a few people hope to be the leaders of the whole country. 

Ilef erring to spirit of democracy now prevailing in the country 
which he said it was impossible to crush by repression, the president 
instanced a story which said that there was once a heavy storm 
and the ocean began to put forth huge waves and the pebple who 
were hitherto living in safety begaii to go inward with all the 
things available. There was an old woman who did not like to go 
inward and carry her things. She took back the rushing ocean, 
she was helpless and was swept away l)y the waves. The same 
will bo the fate of Bureaucracy. If they tried by repression to 
put back that spirit and like that old woman would not only be 
beaten by the waves ])ut in her attempt she will even lose all that 
she had in her cottage. It is time that bnreancracy re\ised their 
old ideas about iis : it is time that^ they no longer confess oin* sins 
but conlcss their own sifis ' if tliey do then and not till then could 
there be spiritual contentment of the nolde cause wide h Tresident 
Wilson, and M. Clomenceau said was looming in the horizon of free- 
dom when the war began. When war was concluded wc found that so 
many statements which led us to .sacrifice men and money were all 
unredeemed. I do not know why their very kind words were sub- 
stituted for old words and sovereignity of poo}de gave ])lace to 
self-determination When the wat came to end these iwinciplcs 
were set aside and were applied only to European minorities in the 
Turkish territories. But so far as the Turks were concerned 
these maxims were not thought of. In the face of all this our 
duty is now very plain ; it is to carry on the culture and the spirit 
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to accelerate the evolution of the national ideal as you have been 
doing hitherto. The mass as a whole as distinguished fiom indivi- 
duals have liegun to mo\c and 1 want you to see that it moves for- 
ward and forward and never goes backwards ; whatever methods 
you adopt eventually for achievii g your freedom, whatever be the 
exact form which may bo reached by this culture of national 
ideal the movement of the masses is to be kept up. Unless this 
is kept up reaction may take place and if it does our doom is sealed. 
We liave to educate the masses and to see that the masses as a 
whole I'cceive more and more tire, more and more impetus, purges 
itself of imjiurities that may have lurked hitherto and then we can 
see the da\Mi ol freedom. Nagpur has been the Thcrmopylfe alike 
in the history of Congress and the history of our country. Over 
the graves of Thermopyla* it was written ‘‘here we die for our 
country's sake.’’ Any of you who might be subjected to repres- 
sion, if you mean to adopt and carry out the i)rinciple of renuncia- 
tion and sacrifice you shall have to act, whether you say so or not, 
and tell youi brothei's, sisters, father and mother • “Plere we suffer 
and Inu'c wv shall die for our country’s sake. " My interpretation 
therefore of this Congress is that under whate\er name the world 
may call it, non-co-operation is behind the people. Peoide educated 
or uneducated, men, women and children, are all up for freedom — 
which has lieen denied to them these one hundred and seventy 
years ai d the evils of the alisence of freedom have been accentuated 
these tuo or three years. Ever since the Punjal) tragedy began, our 
duty is independent of the particnhvr methods that may be adopted 
from time to time to educate ourselves and march onward and 
onward. 

Continuing the President thanked all for having made his 
duties smooth and the Peception Committee for their very warm 
reception. Keferring to Mr. Ben Spoor's appreciation of his 
handling the deliberations ])Oth in the Subjects Committee and 
the open Congress rhe President s«iid, he feared his rulings might 
not have been always correct but they were all “bona-fides.” He 
regretted Mr. Patel’s resignation of the General Secretaryship but 
was satisfied that the veteran patriot Motlial Nehru had extended 
to him the right hand of fellowship. Mr. Patel would however 
continue to assist him with his valuable experience. 

Coming to the greetings from the Labour Party in the name of 
the Congress he asked Mr. Spoor to convey to the Labour Party 
the message of the Indian’s fraternal greetings and hoped that the 
friendship and alliance thus begun would admit of no obstacles 
but will admit of every thing that will promote the sprit of this 
alliance. 
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Concluding the President said, the very warm reception 
accorded to him all round would be the sustaining factor in his 
old age — an age which depends' more on memories and very little 
on actualities, (loud applause). 
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NATIONAL LIBERAL FEDERATION 

MADRAS — 29th December, 1920. 

The following is the full text of Mr. C. Y. Chintamoni’s speech 
at the third session of the National Liberal Federation held at 
Madras on the 20th instant. 

Fellow-Liberals, — I had hoped to come to this session of our all- 
India organization not in the capacity of president but as an humble 
member of the rank and file. Last year and the year before we had 
for president two honoured leaders, admired for their ability and 
respected for their character, who have laid the country under deep 
obligation by their life long services. It was my hope, and your 
hope, that our distinguished countryman Sir Chimanlal Setalvad, who 
relinquished the office of a High Court judge in order to resume his 
active participation in political life but who has since been appointed 
a member of the Bombay Executive Council, would fill the chair 
that had been adorned by Mr. Surendranath Banerjea and Sir 
Sivaswami Aiyer. But this was not to be. My sense of the fitness 
of things would have led me unhesitatingly to decline the kind 
invitation that took me by surprise a fortnight ago if I had not 
deemed it unwise to embarrass the reception committee by putting 
them to the necessity of a fresh election so late in the day. The 
difficult and honourable office of president of the National Liberal 
Federation of India is only deservd by one of our veteran leaders 
and I am not guilty of affectation when I say that my gratitude is 
the deeper that even under the stress of necessity you should have 
thought of me in that connection. Apart from my sense of your 

24 
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generous kindness, you will not blame me if I feel a particuler 
gratification in the thought that I have been summoned to this 
position in the presidency to which I belong although my ado^ited 
home is in another province. 

Liberals and the Congress. 

Fellow-Liberals, the events of the year and the complexity of 
the political situation, combined with the shortness of time at my 
disposal, have increased the difficulty of my task and I have need of 
your indulgence in full measure. It is not necessary to re-state the 
circumstances that led to the organisation of our party. Whatever 
disposition there might have been in 1918, among ourselves or those 
from whom it was our painful duty to separate, to doubt whether ir 
was a wise step we took, I venture to think that there can be nore 
at tliis stage. During this interval, the Indian National Congress 
has marched rapidly from policy to policy, under leaders some of 
whom are entitled to respect but not all of whom were familiar faces 
even in the recent past. It may have acted rightly, or it may not 
have. Of one thing I am certain. We who left it with sorrow 
because of the conviction that its old policy was still the wise policy 
and that the’ enduring interests of the country demar.dccl an 
organization that would pursue it vigorously without divided 
counsels upon fundamental points cannot in reason be accused of 
disloyalty to the princii^les of the Congress. 1 go farther and say 
that wo are the true Congressmen and not those who, while 
nominally in the Congress, have lost faith in its very creed and 
committed themselves to, or are in search of, policies and methods 
incompatible with the vital Article of the Constitution to which 
they have pledged themselves to adhere. Indeed, it would bo in 
the fitness of things if they gave themselves another label and left to 
us the cherished uamo of the Indian National Congress. 

Events of the year. 

Gentlemen, I have referred to the changed policy of the Congress. 
You and I disapprove of it because in our judgment it is not only 
not calculated to achieve its avowed object but is injurious to the 
best interest of our country. It is true we decline to endorse 
hysterical descriptions of the British Government. We are certain 
that it is not beyond redemption as the ardent missionaries of the 
new cult must attempt to make out in order to make converts of 
unthinking men and callow youths. But we are as sensible as they 
are of the wrongs that have been perpetrated and the grievous 
failure to do justice, and I am sure I interpret your mind correctly 
when I say that our opposition to non-co-operation is not due to 
mispHced tenderness for the authors of the wrongs. The Govern- 
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ment cannot escape the responsibility for the present political muddle. 
If it had acted with wisdom and rigfiteousness, the reforms would 
have had a fairer reception and England’s credit in India would have 
stood much higher. I need not detain you over the Eowlatt Act, 
except to ask the tSovernment of India to admit with candour that 
the last twenty months have proved that they were wrong in passing 
it, and to act with courage and remove it from the statute book. 
Such legislation was bound to provoke a strong reply, and it did. 
But I am bound to say that the agitation over-stepped the limits 
imposed by consideration of the public safety, and there followed 
those disastrous occurrences which furnished an excuse for the 
Punjab horrors. For these the Government of the province was not 
alone to blame. The Government of India were answerable in equal 
measure. They upheld the former and were impervious to counsels 
of moderation and restraint. They forgot that ‘ he who allows 
oppression shares the crime.’ At about the same time was published 
their despatch on the reforms (of March 5, 1919) which betrayed a 
regrettable tendency to whittle them down. The Government of India 
Bill as introduced in the House of Commons did not give satisfaction 
either. Fortunately it was passed later in a more acceptable form. 
Also the appointment of the Hunter Committee with three capable 
Indian representatives created some hope of relief in the 
matter of the Punjab. But the confessions of the wrong-doors 
before the Committee, in which a note of challenge was struck, 
naturally made a most painful improssioji on the public mbid. 
Fortunately, the release of a large number of persons unjustly 
incarcerated after the mockery of a judicial trial brightened the 
outlook a little. 

This was the situation when we met in Calcutta a year ago. 
What has happened since? I am sorry to have to say it, but it is 
the fact that we have met a series of disappointments. A financial 
policy was followed, particularly in the matter of the sale of Keverse 
Councils, which was the lovorse of beneficial to India. It was not 
only Indians possessing a knowledge of the subject, but the “Times 
of India ’ that described the action of Government as ‘ organized 
plunder ’. Indian criticism made no impression upon the Govern- 
ment of India. Military expendjiture has been run up with a 
reckless disregard of Indian interests. The increase of emoluments 
of the so-called imperial services, whose personnel is European in 
the main and who were always in receipt of handsome salaries, 
allowances and pensions, have further added to the enormous cost 
of administration and also given occasion for a repetition of the 
old question, whether the services are for the country or the country 
is for the services. 
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The Pun]ab. 

The majority of the Hiliter Commifctee, i. e., the European 
members made a disappointing report and while the despatch of the 
Secretary of State enunciated sound principles for future guidance, 
action was not taken to vindicate justice and the honour of the 
Indian nation. The Government of Lord Chelmsford, who failed in 
their duty in the months of our agony, continues to ej)joy the 
unabated confidence of his Majesty’s Government ; Sir Michcel 
O’Dwyer, who to our amazement was sent l)ack to India as Chairman 
of thft Army in India Committee, instead of being at least censured 
wai,8 bespattered with unbecoming praise ; nearly all the other wrong- 
still occupy positions of authority in the hapless province ; 
^en Dyer is allowed the enjoyment of a comfortable pension at the 
expense of the very people whose salt ho has eaten only to show 
how eb^p he held their lives. Germany in Belgium has been 
faithfully copied by Britain in the Punjab and heavy indemnities 
have been levied from whole cities and districts because some of 
their inhi^bitants committed crimes. The relative amounts of the 
compensation awarded to the English victims of frenzied mobs and 
to the more numerous victims of otficial lawlessness are a melan- 
choly Study in contrasts and a fit subject for the satirist. Because 
the Secretary of State screwed up his courage to the sticking point 
and disapproved of Prussianism in India he became the object of 
envenomed attack in Parliament : the House of Lords upheld Dyer 
and a hundred or more honourable M. P.’s memorialized tho Premier 
to remove Mr. Montagu from office. This scries of transactions was 
fittingly concluded by the avoidance of discussion in Council by tho 
exercise of an aibitrary right, which I regret to. say will continue to 
reside in heads of Governments in the reformed constitution. 

Some of the clauses of tte treaty of ‘ peace ’ with Turkey gave 
just offence fo our Moslem fcllow-coiiritrymcn who rightly complain 
that the pledge given by the Prime Minister in 1918 was not kei^t. 

The recommendations of the Esher Committee on the army.in" 
India followed by those of the Lovett Committee on the 
Services, had not precisely the effect of a healing Wtn, for bqth 
were unquestionably anti-Indian in their natiare, whatever the 
intentions of their authors might have been, and their»effect was, .to 
exacerbate a situation none too easy without thofee irritants. The 
question lias been put, rightly in my opinion. What is the practical 
value of the Declaration of tho 20th August, 1917, if the constitJatioll 
of the Army in India is to be what the Esher Committee have 
recommended 1 It is asked, again 1 say rightly, how are Indians 
to dismiss from their minds suspicion of the motive of ffct any 
rate of Englishmen in high places if such recommendations could 
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seriously be put forward by a body of responsible officers of the 
Government as those of the Committee presided over by Sir Verney 
Lovett ? 


Reforms Rules. 

If you consider for a moment some of the Rules made under the 
Government of India Act, is it easier to think favourably of those 
who wield authority in and over this country ? I am mindful of 
the certificate given to Simla by the Joint Select Committee of 
Parliament, but this circumstance does not make me distrustful of 
my own opinion to the contrary when I remember who some of its 
members are and what are their political complexion and antece- 
dent : — Did 1 ot the noble Chairman of the Committee vote for Lord 
Finlay’s motion in the House of Lords for Dyer against Mr. 
Montagu ? — I will only say this on these rules, that apparently, no 
important suggestion made by any non-official body was deemed 
worthy of acceptance ])y Government here or the Joint Committee in 
England. The rule that the finance member of Government must be 
a member of the Executive Council makes finance practically a 
revserved subject and is not very complimentary to ministers. The 
principle of the corporate responsibility of ministers, the importance 
of which was emphasized in the Joint Committee’s report of last 
year, is departed from in some of the rules and yet they have bpen 
sanctioned by that very Committee. Heavy, uiiciiiial, and in at 
least two cases, excessive toll is levied upon (he provinces by the 
central Government, wliich, instead of husbanding its resources is 
dominaled by a spirit of ‘experidituro’ and is spending far too much 
on un\)roductive objects. In Bihar the existing constitution of the 
Executive Council is retained, i.e. there are two European official 
members and only one indiaii non-official member, which is a flagrant 
departure from the recommendation of the Joint Committee. In 
this presidency and in Bengal, the strength of the Executive Council 
has been raised from three to four although ministers have taken 
or are about to take over about half the subjects for no more serious 
reason than that the 1. C. S. members who are in possession may 
nob have to be disturbed. The strength of the Government of India 
has not been reduced although a number of subjects has been trans- 
ferred to ministers responsible to provincial legislatures. Nor, finally 
can one }>retend to be satisfied with all the selections that have 
been made of members of councils and ministers. 

No one hoars of the Indian section of the Indian Defence 
Force, whose discouraging story was told by Sir Sivaswami Aiyer 
some little time ago. I am not aware that any action has been taken 
as yot to constitute a territorial force. King’s Commissions granted 
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to Indians are still few and far between. One hears not a word 
about the provision of facilities in India for the training of Indian 
officers. A I ecent notification of the Government of India has the 
effect of exempting practically every European in India from the 
operation of the Arms Rules while they are eminently unsatisfactory 
from the stand- point of the Indian. The tale that comes from our 
countrymen in South Africa, in Kenia and Tanganyika, and in Fiji 
is distressing and humiliating and his Majesty’s Government have 
failed to safeguard the legitimate interest and protect the honour 
of the King’s ‘equal subjects’ of Indian nationality. The continued 
employment of Indian troops in Mesopotamia and other countries 
of Mid-Asia for imperial purposes, and the permission accorded for 
the export of 490,000 tons of wheat when the season was unfavoura- 
ble and prices were prohibitive have also to be noted. I have reason 
to think that the Government of India are proceeding to constitute 
‘imperial’ Chemical and industrial services to be manned principally — 
by Europeans. Not all the provincial Governments have supported 
this measure, and it is the more difficult to defend as the development 
of industries is a transferred subject in every province. 

Non-Co-operation . 

This summary of the principal political events of the year is 
illustrative. There arc other and similar acts and omissions, which 
could be pointed to an evidence of a spirit in the Government which 
is far from being conducive to the creation of opinion in its favour to 
the strengthening of the belief which all advocates of ordered ])rogress 
and constitutional action are naturally desirous of fostering, that there 
is a genuine and earnest desire on the part of the Government to act 
in the spirit of the reforms and the Royal Proclamation that heralded 
them, to accelerate our political progress and economic development. 
Certainly I do not imply that nothing has been done l)y the Govern- 
ment worthy of our commendation. Even one such outstanding event 
as the appointment of Lord Sinha to the exalted oliice of Govf'rnor 
stands to the credit of British statesmanship and is calculated to keep 
bright our hope for the future of India as a free nation in British 
Commonwealth. Yet it stands to reason that in the face of a succes- 
sion of disappointments anger is apt to overcome reason in the not 
highly instructed popular mind and aiiy political method that looks 
heroic and promises quick results naturally finds ready acceptance par- 
ticularly when preached by a political Sanyasi widely revered for the 
rare moral grandeur of his character and among a people to whom 
anything oven seemingly spiritual makes an irresistible appeal. 

In promulgating their resolution on non-co-operatioh the 
Government of India evidently looked at its cause and cure from a 
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different view-point. There was no perception that their own 
mistakes and those of their masters chiefly accounted for the amount 
of public support that the movement had succeeded in obtainii^g, or 
that the remedy lay in their own hands. No exception can be taken 
to their appeal to the .sober elements of society to make a bold stand 
against the disruptive propaganda, and I am grateful for the 
wisdom that resisted the temptation to embark on a fresh campaign 
of repression. Coercive action by the state would only have added 
to the number of heroes and mai tyrs and the movement stood to 
gain everything from any excess of zeal on the part of the guardians 
of law and order. If it has been a failure, as fortunately it has 
been, the result is due to its own inherent unsoundness and to the 
commonsense of the people of India. But the good sense of the 
Government Ins also contrilmted to the result and it i.s to be hoped 
that the lesson of the flitferent policies of last year and this will i:ot 
bo lost upon Simla and Delhi. There are two points which should 
bo emphasized iji this connection. One that the Government of 
India should rot imagine that all trouble is over with the failure 
of the non-cooperation movement. They ought to realize that 
there is acute discontent i!i the land and that immediate remedial 
measures are imporativcly needed. They owe it to themselves to 
regain the lost confidence of the people. AVithout the &upi)ort of 
opinion their position will become increasii gly untenable, ]>ut they can 
not hope to have it on their side notwithstanding the introduction of 
the reforms, until their acts speak for them and coi vin e the people 
that though pirtly alien in personnel the interests and the honour 
of India are safe in the keeping of the Goveriiinont oj India as in that 
of a national government. The narrative of events that I have 
placed before you is proof positive that at present it is impossible 
for Indians to cherish such a feeling for the British Go\ernment. On 
behalf of the party whoso watchword, in the language of Sir 
Phorozshah idehta is loyal patriotism, none of whom see a destiny 
for the motherland out side the British Empire, I would send forth 
from this platform of the National Liberal Federation an earliest 
appeal to the Goveiriment of India to change their policy, not to do 
anything that may justify the suspicion that they are less regardful 
of Indian interests, Indian life and Indian honour than of British, to 
be vigilant in the removal of wu-ongs, to substitute Justice for Prestige 
as their rule of condu^^t, to initiate and carry forward measures to 
secure economic development, social efficiency and political e(iuality. 
Without positive action along those lines, no appeals to the people 
and no costly publicity bureaus will avail them. Once they 
regain their credit, they can defy fomentors of trcAible to do 
their worst. 
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Fellow- Liberals, the Government resolution on non-co-operation 
was; a« you are aware, utilized in certain quarters to teach us our duty 
at tiiis juncture. It was said that We were lethargic, it is assumed 
that it was in Our power to stop the movement ii we but exerted 
ourselves, we wanted courage to face unpopularity, we timidly follow- 
ed the extremist at a distance, our weakness would be responsible 
for repression by Government to end a pernicious campaign if it 
could be suppressed by no other means. I have pleaded not guilty 
to these and other accusations as often as they were uttered, and 
I do so again in your name and on your behalf. Our critics forget 
that extremism is the direct product of the policy of the Government 
and our unpopularity is in reality the expression of the public distrust 
of its motives and measures. When English friends refer to our 
party's lack of influence I invariably tell them that it is a tribute to 
the character of their administration and the reputation they enjoy, 
rightly or wrongly, after a hundred and fifty years of rule. Is it not 
remarkable that every Indian who is suspected of a kindly feeling for 
Englishmen and their Government should lost caste with his own 
people. 1 would ask them to reflect upon the meaning of this pheno- 
menon. We have a straight policy. We are neither apologists 
nor enemies of the British Government. Our supreme concern is the 
well-being and advancement of our motherland and we approach 
every problem from this single point of view. And wo speak our 
mind freely in disregard of consequences to ourselves — it is immaterial 
whether we offend extremists on the one side or the other — but 
with a deep solicitude for the public interest. And all who judge 
our acts and utterances by any other standard must necessarily be 
disappointed time and again. 

I have stated that our opposition to non-co-operation spring 
from our conviction of its inutility, the harm it would do to our 
cause and our countrymen. Your time need not be taken up by an 
attempt at a detailed consideration of the seveial items of the 
programme. 8o much has been laid upon them that there is little 
need to adduce arguments again to demonstate their unwisdom. 
At first it was put forward as a protest against the t^unjab and 
Khilafat wrongs ; it has since developed into a political method to 
obtain Swaraj in twelve months — nearly four of which have expired. 
If electors did not vote and politicians declined to go into the 
councils ; if lawyers gave up the practice of their profession and 
students left colleges and schools, and if imported goods were boy- 
cotted, we should be within sight of “nirvana." Mr. Gandhfi 
explanations on the j^latform and in the press leave me for one u 
srnne doubt as to' his idea of the Swaraj we are to enjoy : tfc 
government of the country or of our individual selves. IVantv 
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efforts were made, at various places and in as many ways, although 
there was a family resemblance between the tactics employed at all 
places, — some of them not so ‘non-violent’ after all and at some 
places, e,g., Agra and Cawnpore, X)Ositively disgraceful to restrain 
voters and defeat obnoxious candidates. But the electors recorded 
votes and the councils have been filled. No client is inconvenienced 
to-day by a dearth of practising lawyers. Nor has any school or 
college had to be closed for want of teachers or students, in spite of 
the reprehensible advice given to them to disregard parental authority 
and give up their studies, forsooth, because we are in a state of 
war : I may bo blamed for employing strong language, but I confess 
I cannot condemn too strongly this sinister ingredient in the non- 
co-operator’s specific for obtaining immediate Swaraj. I am not 
aware that an impression has been made upon Lancashire’s business 
with India. Unfortunately too, ‘the race for honours, not honour’ 
is in full swing as ever, while I verily believe that the number of 
candidates for honorary as well as stipendiary offices is still largely 
in excess of the numbers re(iuired. It has all along been my con- 
viction that the negative creed of non-co-operation is opposed to the 
nature of things, and no raging, tearing propaganda, no whirlwind 
campaign, no shock tactics, no, not even such social tyranny as was 
practised the other day in Delhi, can bring its success. 

Neither can Swaraj, immediate or remote, within or outside the 
the Empire, bo attained by such means. We can and shall reach 
our political goal of complete self-government such as the dominions 
enjoy, by constitutional action inside the councils and outside by 
demonstrating our fitness in office and in council, and by building 
up the strength of the nation. Unceasing work in the various 
spher(‘s of national life so as to make of Indians a more efficient as 
well as a more united nation, and organized and sustained efforts 
in the political field to secure much needed reforms in administration, 
military not less than civil, are the only means by which we can 
hope to achieve success. They may be the commonplace and 
unheroic, there may be nothing about them to catch the fancy, 
they are certainly oldfashioned and not novel or sensational. But 
originality in politics is not always a merit and not everything that 
is new is good. To those however who are impatient for 
immediate Swaraj, I must frankly admit that our well-tried method 
offers no hope. Let there be no make-belief or self-deception ; let us 
call things by their proper names. Immediate Swaraj is an euphe- 
mism fer revolution. And revolution cannot be accomplished by 
appeals to constituted authorities. But non-co-operation cannot 
achieve it either. I have a constitutional aversion for prophesying, 
which Mr. Balfour has described as the most superflous form of error, 

25 
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while according to Sir Charles Dilike political prophecy is the most 
futile of all prophecies. But not even Macaulay’s school-boy runs 
any risk in venturing the prediction that non-coperation will not 
bring about the wished for revolution. To those into whose soul 
the iron has entered and who have worked themselves into the 
conviction that any state of existence would be better than life 
under this Government, the only path that is open is armed revolt. 
If they think they can, if they feel they must, let them go foward 
and risk it. I will deplore their folly but will respect their courage 
and straight-forwardness. But to desist from such a course of 
action and at the same time to denounce constitutional agitation as 
another name for mendicancy, while you go on strirring up feelings 
and undermining respect for law and authority among the masses 
who have not developed an intelligent understanding, is I confess, 
beyond my poor comprehension on any assumption that does not 
savour of uncharitableness. Whether such persons adopt Mr. 
Gandhi’s programme or mere modestly content themselves with the 
acceptance of principle of the non-co-operation,’ while releasing 
their surcharged feeling by the denunciation of us Liberals, so dear 
to the heart of a species of extremist publicists, they eijually mislead 
themselves and their hearers and followers and only act as clogs in 
the wheel of progress. In this view of the matter, I deplore the 
attempt that is being made to alter the creed of the Congress. We 
shall lament the blunder if it should be perpetrated, and as an old 
if humble Congressman I cannot but wish that in that event they 
may also decide to call that institution the Swarajya Sabha or any- 
thing else — anything in fact, but the Indian National Congress. 

One word more on this subject. It i.s desirable that people 
should understand whether it is that Mr. Gandhi would lead them. 
For this purpo.se they cannot 'do better than to ac(iuaint themselves 
with the contents of his book, “Indian Home Kulo.’* It wu‘11 be an 
eye-opener. In fact, fellow-Liberals, it strikes me that it will not 
be a bad investment for our Liberal leagues to arrange for the wdde 
distribution of copies of that publication, in English and in the 
languages of the country. I rather think that the glimpse it will 
afford into Mr. Gandhi’s Swarajya wdll disillusion the people and w^e 
shall have won back at least a respectable number of our tempoarily 
misguided countrymen to the path of political sanity. 

The Esher Committee Report. 

Now Gentlemen, I will, with your permission, proceed to 
consider briefly a State paper on a subject of capital importance, 
which has provoked acute controversy both in this country and in 
England. The attention that has been bestowed upon the report 
of what is known as the Esher Committees is less than w’’as demanded 
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by the astounding recommendations it embodies. Your Council 
recorded a weighty resolution up^n the subject at their meeting held 
at Bombay in October under the chairmanship of Sir Sivaswami 
Aiyer. It was the first and only connected and comprehensive 
statement of the Indian position in relation to that Committee and 
their report, and I am justified in asking his Majesty's Government 
not to take action without giving their serious consideration to our 
representation. The Committee was sprung upon an unsuspecting 
imblic who were taken aback by its composition. Sir Michael 
O’Dwyer was not left to rest upo]i his laurels as the saviour of the 
Punjab but sent back in the face of protests, as a member and acting 
chairman, to the country which ho had wronged and humiliated. 
The President, Lord Pvsher never came. Not a solitary Indian was 
included in it in the first instance : was it in order to confirm 
the Indian view of Britain's military policy, that the 
army in India exists primarily to safeguard her Empire 
in the East at India's expense ? It was not until this was 
strongly criticised by your deputation then in England, that the 
nomination of an Indian was announced. And who was he ? Sir 
Umar llyat Khan whose ways and views remind one of Mr. Joseph 
Chamberlain's phrase ‘ friends of every country but their own.' 
This was Simla’s little joke at our expense. Again it was in response 
to the urgent representation of members of your deputation, that to- 
wards the end of November i. e., more than three months after the 
appointment of the Committee and after the first and most important 
part of the report had already been submittexi and given a sort of 
benediction, a second Indian was asked to join it. ,The Committee 
made up their mind of fundamental points before setting foot on 
India's soil and without caring to know the views of the people 
or of the (L3vernmont of the country. Hero they examined no 
witnesses ; they were content with informal consultation with such 
persons as they themselves chose to honour with an invitation. The 
whole of their proceedings was conducted within closed doors. If 
this was how the Committee was constituted and hoxv its Imsiness 
was transacted, what is one to say of the authority tint accorded 
Qven a semblance of approval to any part of the recommendations 
at that very early stage of its deliberations? 

I The recommendations themselves are in the main reactionary 
ind objectionable in the extreme. What is their essence. That the 
lirmy in India is for all practical purposes a branch of the British 
Army, to be controlled from the War Office much more than by the 
Governor-General in Council or even the Secretary of State for 
India. Its strength, its constitution and organization, the purpose 
fur which it is to be employed, are to be determined more with 
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reference to Britain’s imperial needs, real or supposed, actual or 
potential, than by the requirements of the people of India. The 
Indian Legislature is to be “non esf’sofar as the defensive 
organization of India is concerned, even the executive Government 
in >vhich there are two English members for one Indian and which 
acts in subordination to the Secretary of State who is a member of 
His Majesty’s Government, is to have little voice. The Secretary 
of State himself is to be virtually powerless. The centre of autho- 
rity is to be the Chief of the Imperial General Stall. The Com- 
mander-in-Chief in India is to be his nominee, to he in direct com- 
munication with him over the heads of the Governor-General and 
the Secretary of State and their Councils, and carry out his behests. 
The former is not to have a military adviser save their Commander- 
in-Chief ; even the adviser of the latter is to he a dei)uty of the 
Chief of the Imperial General Staff. There is one Indian, 
however, .whose existence is recognized. He is never ignored, never 
let alone : it is the Indian taxpayer., Ilis liusinesjs is not 
to reason why ; it is to pay, pay, pay. It is slated that India’s 
budget is to be considerably increased. It is already more than 
double of what it was before the war that was to end war, the war 
that was fought to establish the reign of peace on earth and good- 
will among men. Gentlemen, the uar has certainly ended pence. 
Who among us that knows how poor and incai>a('itatcd the people 
are, with insufficient food and clothing, with wretched house to li\e in 
and no medical relief, sunk in destitution and \ictims of disease, 
who among us that realizes what enornioiis strides we ha\e to make 
in the arts of peace before w^e can raise our head among the nations 
of the world, who has the slightest notion what ^ast increases of 
outlay on beneficial ser\ ices are urgently rociuired and bow’ ditlicult 
it is to raise revenue — what Indian is there who can contenqJate 
with equanimity the dire prosi>ect of a further addition to the military 
burdens of this poor country ? But this is what is in store for us unh‘ss 
wo arc able to persude the British (foveiiiment and Parliament to 
reject the recommendations of the Esher Comiuittco. 

Wo arc not even to have the consolation that with added 
expenditure wdll come a new orientation of \)olicy. Our share in the 
defence of our country is to continue to be a subordinate and ineoiispi- 
cuoiis one. Nothing is said about the admission of our countrymen 
into the naval and air forces of the Crown, or into the artillery and 
cavalry, nor about the admission of an adoiiuate number of Indians 
to the Commissioned ranks of the Army, nor about the opening 
of military colleges in India to train Indians as officers ; not even 
about their admission into the existing institutions maintaincKl out 
gf the taxes payed by us. The Committee’s treatment of the 
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subject of a territorial force was meagre, reluctanl, condescending, 
and altogether unsatisfactory. As our veteran leader Sir Dinsha 
Wacha used to prove at Congress, session after session, India 
has paid dearly on account of the one-sided Army Amalgama- 
tion Scheme of 1859. The price exacted from her under the Esher 
dispensation will be far heavier. The position is humiliating in the 
extreme and I would warn the authorities here and in England, very 
respectfully, but not even a more liberal declaration of policy than 
that of August, 1917, accompanied by more substantial reforms than 
are being inaugurated in the civil Government of the country, will 
or can reconcile the most modest of Indians to a continuation of the 
anti-Indian military policy that has been followed throughout the 
period of British rule in this country. Does England ask for India’s 
trust 1 She on her part must rule India. And England’s military 
policy will be the touchstone of her sincerity. 

Wii do not profess to be able to pronounce on purely technical 
matters of which the professional soldier must remain the judge. If 
England’s convenience is served by the stationing in India of a 
larger Army than is requied for India’s defence, we should not 
o))ject to it provided tlie cost of the excess troops is defrayed by 
England herself. But we have every right, audit is our duty, to 
insist ui)on being heard upon constitutional points and upon issues 
that etlect our safety, strength and honour as a nation. On these 
1 venture to think that the Fe(leration cannot do l>etter than to 
endorse and eniphasi/e tlie proposals made ]>y its council in October. 
The Aimy in Indi.i should be independent of the Britii^h Army and 
under the contiol oi the (Government of India and not of the War 
Ollice. The (kunmaiider in-Cliief should only 1)0 the executive head 
of the Army and should not b('. a mend>er of the Gov oriior-Generars 
(Council. T'hcre should bo a civilian Member foi defence correspon- 
ding to tlie Scevetarv of State for War and the First Eoid of the 
Admiralty in the British Cabinet. Indian troops should not as a 
rule be empluytMl in service outside the frontiers of India, except in 
grave einei'gonoios and v\i(Ii tlie free consent of the (Governor-General 
ill Council. Indians should be freely admitted to all arms pf defence. 
Not less than 25 per cent of the King’s Commissions should immedi- 
ately be given to his Majesty’s Indian subjects, and the proportion 
should be raised to 50 per cent, in ten years, hy an annual increment 
of two and half per cent Adequate facilities should be provided in 
India for the training of Indians as othcers in all branches of the Army. 
All invidious distinctions based upon considerations of race should 
be abolished in the Army. The Indian Territorial Force should bo 
constituted on exactly the same lines and its members entitled to 
the same rights and privileges as the Indian Auxiliary Force, There 
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should* be a distinct Indian Military Medical Service to meet the 
requirements of the Army in India, and it should be recruited in 
India as well as in England. And as a transitory arrangement so long 
as the Army in India is maintained partly to meet imperial needs 
and is controlled by the British War Office, fair and adequate share 
of India’s military expenditure, determined by the relative interests 
and capacity of the two countries, should be paid by the British 
Treasury. 

A few woidsmore before I leave this subject. In taking decisions 
I would ask the Government here and in England to pay due heed 
to a few accepted proposition. As Mr. Balfour has said, the aim 
should be to secure ‘an expansible army, a power of increasing our 
effective fighting force to a far larger extent than the regular troops.’ 
‘A mistake brings down an avalanco of expense in its wake’ said Mr. 
(now Lord) Haldane in introduciiig his great scheme of Army 
Keorganization in 1905, ‘and the result is you find yourself with 
money thrown away, which might have been used, had you had a 
common policy, for a good purpose.’ ‘We must consider reductions of 
personnel because without such reductions you cannot get economy 
in Army expenditure.’ Further on, he said in the same groat speech : 
‘The biggest thing of all is policy. That is not a thing about which 
soldiers can calculate. The size of the Army depends on whether your 
policy is one thing or anothei.’ Ho laid stress upon the fact that ‘it is 
not absolutely essential in considering what you have got to do to 
provide for every possible contingency, because if you were to 
attempt to do that you would make yourself bankrupt as a nation 
and so stop all chance of social reform. ‘Social reform’ he said with 
conviction, ‘must be provided for. It makes an urgent call upon us. 
Accordingly, your policy, bo it for the Army or for the Kavy, must 
be a policy of probabilities; l^olicy must detorniine your strategy 
and the provision you make for your necessities.’ ‘You o\ight to aim 
at getting quantity rather than (quality in the reservoir from vvhich 
you are to expand.’ Lord Haldane as Secretary of State for War 
was of the fame opinion as Mr. Balfour, that the power of expan- 
sion is the important factor. It was an interesting coincidence that 
speaking in the same year and month in the Indian Legislative 
Council our great patriot-statestman, Mr. (Tokhale expressed almost 
identical views on a wise military policy for India. Ho urged short 
service for the Indian Army, the creation of Indian reserves, and 
the extension to our . countrymen of the privilege of citizen- 
soldiership. Mr. Gokhale said : Our military defence will then bo 
‘gradually placed on a national basis, the Army will have the support 
of the nation behind it, the present military burden will be largely 
reduced, and fund sot free to be devoted to other objects of national 
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well-being ; the people of the country, instead of being condemned 
as at present merely to pay the taxes and then helplessly look on 
will be enabled to feel a real and living interest in their Army, and 
our position in the matter will cease to wound our self-respect.^ 
These words of far seeing wisdom fell upon deaf ears when 
they were utteret\, Fourteen years have since elapsed ; the great 
war has left lessons behind. Will they now be taken note of and 
acted upon, or shall we be compelled to repeat, not for the first time, 
the famous worcf^ of Burke, Tnvefition is exhausted, reason is 
fatigued, experience has given judgment, but obstinacy is not 
c )n 4 uerc(l V 

One last word. I desire to express our sense of appreciation of 
the service rendered to India in connection with the Esher Commit- 
tee Ee])ort by the “ Times ” and Professor A. B. Keith. 

The Lovett Committee Report. 

Oil the heels of the Esher Committee Report came another 
ducvunenl .which could not be recei\cd by the Indian public with 
any more favour than the former. X passing reference has already 
been made to it, and it also formed the subject of a resolution by 
your Council. It was more comprehensively condemned by a l)Ot]y of 
]U'ofessional men, the Allahabad Medical Association. The appoint- 
ment of the Committee on the Reorganization of the Medical Services 
in India early in 1919 was shrouvlcd in mystery. The terms of 
ri'ferenco and the por.sonnel were both treated as state secrets, and 
it was not until after lioth were published without authority by an 
Indian journal of Allahabad that the (Government of India gave any 
information to the Indian Legislative Council. The most remarkable 
thing about the Committee was that it did not include a single 
Indian member — official or doctor or public man. The president and 
one member were I. C. S. officers and the others belonged to the 
1. M. JS. The radically unsound organization of the medical services 
and the utterly unsatisfactory position accorded therein to Indian 
doctors had been the subject of criticism and agitation for a quarter 
of a century. But it did not lead the Government of India to think 
of the necessity of according suitable representaion to Indians. 
The (juestions on which the Committee wanted information were 
not published, nor was the evidence of witnesses taken before the 
public gaze. This could bo understood as they were mostly the 
nominees of local CGlovernments and not one political association in 
the country was asked to send witnesses. As a result of criticisms 
in the press and in Council a couple of Indian I. M. S.’s still in 
service were added to the Committee aftei work in two or three 
provinces had been done but they were not permitted to take part 
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in tho final deliberations. The report was published less than three 
months ago although it had been submitted seventeen months earlier. 

This is the story of the Committee. It is not to be wondered 
at that the recommendations are injurious to Indian interests. While 
we have always advocated the creation of two distinct and separate 
medical services, civil and military, recruited b^th in India and 
England, the former chiefly in India, the Lovett Committee have 
recommended the constitution of a hybrid Medical Corps with the 
label Indians, conmpounded of the Indian Medical Service and the 
Royal Army Medical Corps so far as it worked in India, but also 
including what has been called the higher civil medical service of 
the country.’ Civil medical posts are to be filled by officers of this 
preponderatingly military service. What have been designated as 
‘exclusively civil medical officers’ are only to be brought in by the 
governments of provinces to ‘supplement their contingents of oflicers 
from tho Indian Medical Corps.’ It has been recommended that 
‘special arrangements should be made by Government to secure 
European medical attendance’ not only for Europeans officers’ but 
‘for European non officials.’ Admission to the so-called Indian 
Medical Corps ‘should be through tho portal of a single examination 
held in England,’ Indians being content with a few scholarship to 
selected students to go and compete in it. Certain posts in the 
sanitary and other departments should be reserved to officers of the 
new corps.’ Here are a few recommendations typical of proposals 
invariably made by committees composed as tho Lovett Committee 
was ; ‘Salaries should bo increased. More liberal provision should bo 
made for leave. Full pension should be admissible at an earlier 
date. The position of civil administrative medical officers should be 
improved. Better buildings should be provided for Indian station 
hospitals.’ The story is the same everywhere. Make things more 
pleasant for Europeans at the expense of Indians, and leave the 
latter in undisturbed enjoyment of their privileged position of 
inferiority in their own land. 

No one need be surprised at the dissatisfaction that Indian 
doctors and publicists feel with this s^ate of affairs. Since first the 
late Dr. Bahadurji brought up tho subjects at the Lahore Congress 
of 1893 it has been constantly kept to the fore, but with almost 
no result. Evidence was given before the Royal Commission on 
Indian Expenditure in 1896 and 1897 by Dr. Bahadurji himself, 
KSir Dinshavv Wacha and other Indian witnesses, and by several 
able and trusted representatives of the service and the profession 
before the Royal Conmission on the Public Services in India in 1914. 
The former did not deal at all with the subject in their report, 
while the recommendations of the latter, made in 1915 and published 
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in 1917, were never seriously considered. If carried into effect they 
would have improved the position somewhat, although th.ey were so 
inade(iuatc that not only Sir Ahdur T?ahim but Sir Mahadeo 
Chaubal dissented from them in important particulars. But they 
wore more liberal than the recommendations of the Esher and Lovett 
Committees. The'^true spirit informed Lord Morley’s letter address- 
ed to the Government of India in 1909, but the latter took care that 
that reformer’s intentions were frustrated. And now, in the 
year of grace 1920, such astonishing proposals as those of the 
Esher and Lovett Committees are seriously presented to the 
woild instead of being summarily rejected as unworthy of 
consideration 

Indian doctors in the service and the profession have never 
recei\ed justice. Compare the salaries of the Indian and provincial 
nnulical sev\ice:the increments obtained by the former and the 
)uor(‘ or less stagnant condition of the latter. The new places ot 
(i\d .surgctui offci’ed to the pi'o\ incial ohicers are those of flistricts 
w tliere can 1)0 no lucrative pi-actiee and which therefore do not 
the I, M. S. otlicer. I know of more than one able and 
t‘\perienced ci\d assistant surgeon who declined promotion on this 
ground. Pi'ofessorships in medical colleges and important posts in 
the sanitation deparment are tilled, not primarily with the object of 
se('urii)g gieater etiicicncy although the bureaucracy is fond ol 
spelling the word with a capital E when that suits its purposes — but 
to gratif.v the wishes of the I. M. S. officers concerned. All 
]tennanent ser\ ices are conservative by nature, and this trait is 
toimd 111 an (exaggerated form in a country i)olitically so circumstanc 
ed ae- India is, lad I believe I do it no injustice when I say tliat 
HOIK' is <0 ])ossessed by the nari’ow trade union spirit as is the I.M.S. 
1'lu' teidiiig ot dissatisfaction among Indian doctors has lieen so 
accent uat(M I liy th«‘ Government’s persistent failure to do justici» 
that about a couple of months ago the Medical Associations ol 
Lu(‘know and Allahabad resolved to ]H)ycott the I. M. S. officers 
m private ])ractice. 

Any reorganization of the medical services to be satisfactory 
from the Indian point of view must proceed on the lines of the 
Allahabad Medical Association. There should be a military and .*». 
civil medical sei*viee independent of each other, both recruited in 
India as vvcdl as England, and both e({ually open to Indians and 
Englishmen. Memliers of the military- service should not as a rub* 
be appointed to civil posts. Either the distinction between the 
Indian and provincial services should be done away with, or a 
definite ]>roportion of the posts in the Indian service should be open 
to officers of the provincial service. To meet military exigencies in 

2fi 
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time of war every member of the civil medical service should be 
liable to undergo military training at stated intervals and for fixed 
periods and to undertake field service when required. This effectu- 
ally removes the objection that is frequently raised to the constitu- 
tion of an independent civil medical service. Medical posts in the 
sanitation department should only bo given to men' specially qualified 
while professorships of medical colleges should be filled by the very 
best men obtainable anywhere on the recommendation of selection 
committees constituted as the Islington Commission recommended. 

If the British Government could make up its mind to act with 
justice and liberality in the matter of the public services, as we 
were repeatedly promised on the highest authority that it would 
do, much unpleasantness would be avoided and it would stand 
higher in the estimation of the people of India. Even on the 
ground of expediency, if from no higher consideration, I suggest 
that it is eminently worth its while at least to try this as an 
experiment. 

Education. 

It may be temerity on my part to ])lead for extended facilities 
for the education of the people in days when adored po\)nlar ](%aders 
are enlarging upon the patriotic necessity of destroying schools and 
colleges. But fortunately the country has given an unmistakable 
reply to the unholy war upon educational institutions, while we of 
the Liberal party never have had and never can have a doubt about 
the paramount necessity of more and better education for the people 
if the country is to have a future. Establish ))y every means in your 
power as many institutions as you possibly can, independent of state 
aid or recognition, and impart the kind of education in which you 
believe. Every sensible well-wisher of the country will i)ray for your 
success. But do not speak or act as if existing schools and colleges 
were a curse, as if the products of the present system were the worse 
for the education they have received. Mahadeo Govind Kanade and 
Gooroo Dass Banerjee, Krishnaswami Iyer and Bishan Narayan J)ar, 
among those, alas ! now no more ; Sir Ramkrishna Bhandarkar and 
Sir Jagadish Bo.se, Sir Sivaswami Aiyer and Pandit Madan Mohan 
Malaviya among our living worthie.s, were and are the ornaments of 
their race and the pride of their country, not in spite but on account 
of English education. Mr. Gandhi himself has borrowed his ideas of 
non-co-operation from western sources. We do want, gentlemen, 
and want before and more than anything else, ‘education in widest 
‘commonalty spread.' And we trust that one of the certain fruits 
of the ' reformed governments constituted in provinces will be the 
expansion and reform of education, of all grades and in all its 
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branches. They ought not to shrink even from the unpleasant 
necessity of new taxation if it be a ‘sine qua non' of progress in this 
direction. The education of women and of the backward classes, 
and agricultural and industrial education, should receive special 
attention. 

The subject of University Eeform is now very much to the fore, 
thanks to the monumental report of Sir Michael Sadler’s Commission. 
Their recommendations, it is true, are not all of equal importance, 
nor need all of them ])o regarded as if they were proved propositions. 
It is possible that exaggerated praise has been given to the report 
owing to the uniciue position of its distinguished president in the 
educational world. In any event, it has to be admitted that the 
opinions of such a competent body of educational experts cannot be 
sot aside by any responsible government without grave reason for 
such a course. They have to be considered carefully, and action 
should bo taken cautiously and with a due regard for the varying 
conditions of different provinces. Educational opinion as well as 
general pu})lic opinion should be consulted and respected. No 
provincial government or legislature aiid no university senate would 
be justified in ignoring the report, but it is incumbent upon them to 
bear seriously in mind the present state of educational advancement 
and the material condition of the people, the capacity of provincial 
finances and the various demands upon them of greater or less 
urgency, the logic of accomplished facts and the views and wishes 
of the intelligent public. Holding as I do the view that the 
standard has to be raised, I still would not, in my zeal for reform, do 
two things. I would not trench upon the fund available for the 
extension of elciiientary education, and I would not place university 
education beyond the reach of the lower middle-class, from which, 
sijeaking in general terms, the brightest intellects of the community 
generally come. 


An Appeal to Government. * 

I would make an appeal to the Govonimont and jmt forward a 
few suggestions for your consideration regarding work in the 
immediate future. 

To the Government I would say : 

Make an honest and earnest attempt, by the aid of sympathetic 
imagination, to understand correctly the present tenTpor of the 
country. 

Bo candid to yourselves and own that yours is the responsibility 
for the political distemper of India. The authors of revolution in the 
ultimate resort are the reactionaries and obscurantists who. oppose 
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l’easona1)le refom. The tragedy of Kussia is certainly a waniiug to 
our extremists against ‘catastrophpic changes.’ But still more is it a 
warning to the Government. For Bolshevik Kussia is the child of 
Tzarist Russia. It is not yet too late. Act on the principle that 
trust is wisdom, that generosity is wisdom. Lord Rosebery has delined 
statesmanship as the foresight of commonseiisc, and patriotism as the 
self-respect of a people. Let your statesmanship assert itself and 
prevent the latter from })eing irretrievably hurt. For then will be 
bad days both for you and us. A ]>rilliant pro-consul, who however 
was a failure and went away discredited, boasted that there was no 
problem that could not ])e solved by statesmanship. It was I^ord 
Morley’s view that British statesmanship had nc\er broken down 
anywhere. But it has in Ireland. Rrofit by the examples ot 
Canada and South Africa, as well as by the warning of Ireland. Win 
the confidence of the people of India. Avail yourselves of the 
developments in Greece and revise the treaty with Turkey Then 
will the Musalmans of India be your friends again. Soothe the heart 
of the Pui;iab. Treat our countrymen in other parts of the Lmpire 
as human beings and British citizens. Do let the people, derive the 
fullest advantage from the reforms , give no cause for suspicion that 
you are the unwilling instrument of a power you ai'e compelled to 
obey. Do justice to my countrymen in all the i>ubli(^ services. Let 
me say again that your military policy will lie the test of your 
sincerity. Accept the advice of the “Pioneer,’’ which has Ijoen 
otKcially recognised as being on the whole a eoiToct exjxuient ol 
British opinion in India, and repeal vNliatevcr laws act as a ivstraint 
on the freedom of expression, for parliamentary govermmuit, ol which 
we are about to witness tb<i first small beginnings, is government by 
discussion. in all financial traiisaetions never torg( t. that your 
country is incomparably richer than ours, that you hav(i laid u])oii 
you the honouralde oldigation of trustees until v\e shall liave become 
masters in our own household, that you ought not to i>eri)etrate \vli;i,t. 
Fawcett wouhl have stigmatized as a<;ts of bnelanoh<»ly iiH'aiiness.’ 
Some one in your own laud has summed u}) (he Lnglish ehajMder 
in the' ])brase, ‘Always the purse, oit( n the brain, seldom the 
heart.’ As one who feels a genuine admiration for ibany <|ualities 
of your race and for much of your great work in and for my country, 
1 beseech you, for your sake as much as ours, so to act in the luture 
as to enable us to forget whatever of the past and the present is not 
to your crotliL 

Our Task* 

I would next place before you, bdlow-faberals, a few suggestions 
iuv such consideration as you may deem them to deserve. If we are 
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to do any clfcctive work, we must make up our minds to follow the 
method recommended hy Mr. Asquith to the Jii})eral party of Great 
Britain, the method ot ‘ selection and concentration/ We labour 
under many disabilities, we have many grievances, there are many 
reiorms that we have to urge. But if the field is wide and lorjg, 
the workers are few. And if they seek to cover too much surface, 
they will fail to make an impression. Intensive work will prove 
more eiTeetual. Bemcmber that even the Liberal party in England 
came to grief over the Newcastle Programme, which was too various 
and too ambitious to api)eal to the Englishman who is conservative 
and practical by nature. 1 know three eminent men in our country 
who have pronounced a ban on the word ‘ practical.’ They are 
‘idealogues’ who have no use for it. 1 cannot agree with them. 
It is very necessary that we should be practical. It is glorious to 
visions and dream dreams. But we cannot achieve results 
unless we can distinguish between the attainalile and the unrealiz- 
able or only remotely realizable. Politics is not an abstract science 
but the art> ot methods and rc'sults. It was said of Thales, who fell 
into the water while, looking up at the stars that it he had looked 
into tlu‘ water hn might have seen the stars too but by looking at 
the stars lu‘ could not see the waiter. Gladstone was not a soulless 
poIitKu’an who lised from day to day, but it was he who taught that 
riot all inu'stions w'cri' toi all times. We want complete self-govern- 
nuuit as much as Mr. Gandhi, but we should, and we do recognize that 
ills iutih* t .tsk for an immediate amendment of th(3 Government 

oi India Act i^assed only twelve months ag-o. Wo would 
lather work the Aet for all it is worth and achieve the double 
imrnose of ])ronK)tiiig the publie good as v\(‘l] as proving to the 
(b)v (‘niUKiut , Pai’liament and people of (ir«*at-Britain our capacity 
loi- the (‘\ercise ol lull ivs[)onsible government. Outside the provin- 
cial couiuuls w e should, in my humble judgment, focus the activity 
of till' country, to the (‘xtent that, wo can intluence it, first and 
loremost upon llu‘ military «jce.‘^^ ion. TleU-e is no subject wfth 
regard to w liu h w e f(H‘l a more burning sense of injustice than onr 
huiniliatiijg jiosilioii in the delensi\e organization of the country. 
The recommend.it ions oi the Esher (Committee are of the nature of 
an impmidiiig ealimily. li we cannot defeat them, if they arc \)ut 
into force, our last stale will be worse than the first. But if we succeed 
there, we shall bo in no better position thaiP now. It is our duly 
to do everything that we can do according to the law and constitu- 
tion ot the land, to liring about the reforms in the Army to which 
your attention has been drawn. Next in importance come the 
t|Uestion of the position of our countrymen settled in the dominions 
and colonies, and the separation of judicial from executive functions, 
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I would further ask you to give your attention to the removal of all 
racial distinctions in the criminal law. Concentrate on these questions, 
educate public opinion not only here but in England, bend the whole 
strength of our organisation to the achievement of substantial results 
in these directions, and see if we shall attain at least partial success 
or wholly fail. The difficulties are great, but we must resolutely decline 
to be discouraged, we must persist until the task is completed. A 
pregnant definition of success that I have come across is that it is 
the name given to the last of a series of failures. As it is for the 
right that we have to do battle, and whenever the occasion may call 
for it, let us -follow the life-giving example of the great Frenchman 
who having saved his country by heroic exertions at his great age, is 
now in our midst on a richly earned holiday. M. Clemenceau thus 
spoke of himself the other day at Allahabad : — My policy 1 — 
it is victory. Home politics ? I wage war. Foreign politics 1 
I wage war. Eussia betrays us I continue to wage war. We 
will fight before Paris ; we will fight behind Paris ; we will 
fight if necessary to the Pyrenees. I will continue till the 
very last quarter of an hour, because the last quarter of an hour 
will be ours. 


. The Libeial Party. 

I will not detain you longer, gentlemen, except to take stock 
of the position and prospect of our party and its place in Indian 
politics. Its position is identical with that which the Congress 
occupied until recently. It is the real Centro Party in the country 
— the party of reform as distinguished from reactionaries and 
extremists alike. It is^ not satisfied with things as they are, 
but does not believe in breaking with the past. It is all for 
reform but is content with steady though not slow progress. It 
does not spell its evolution with an initial li. Complete self-govern- 
ment in India’s internal affairs and a])so]ute eijuality with the 
Dominions in inter-imperial and international relations, is the ideal 
for which the Liberal party stands. The moans it employs to 
attain this ideal Tire threefold. It will utilize in full the opportuni- 
ties given to us from time to time ; it will agitate constitutionally 
for reform wherever needed ; exert itself to build up the strength 
of the nation and promote unity among its component parts by 
means of education, social reform and economic development. The 
necessity of such a party is obvious when on the one side privilege 
has still to bo successfully attacked and on the other, movements 
calculated to land society in chaos have to be resisted. Congress- 
men as we are as that term has been understood hitherto, regret 
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as we keenly do that we are unable conscientiously to be members 
of the old Organization in \iew of its change of policy, we need 
not apologize for our Federation, we may and ought to go forward 
with a serene confidence in the wisdom and righteousness of our 
cause. 

The extremist party has over-reached itself. The recent 
activities of its more extreme members have ])roduced a visible 
reaction against them while Mr. Gandhi’s non-co-operation 
programme has proved a veritable apple of discord in their ranks. 
With no clear perception of whither they are marching, 
without counting the cost, in disregard of consquences to 
society, without respect for the traditions or the ])olicy of the 
Congress and the teachings of its elder statesmen, untaught by 
lesson and unheeding the warning of daily experience, they 
have already lost something of the undoubted hold they acquired 
over the popular mind and are fast losing more. While our 
party, founded amid opposition from without and hesitancy 
within, has distinctly gained ground in the countiy and increasing 
num])ers are, to my own knowledge, either joining us oi are in a 
fair way to do so. Absorbed in the pursuit of a AVill (3 the Wisp, 
the Congress has almost abdicated its function of criticism, and 
rendered it the more necessary that we should strengthen and 
expand our (3rganization which has to take the place of the 
Congress that wo knew. The new constitution in the provinces 
points to the same necessity. Who knows but a day may come 
when the peo])lc will have to exclaim, ‘ Thank God, there is a 
Liberal Federation to which wo can betake ourselves, where to 
serve the country wisely and well. My earnest exhortation to all 
Liberals in the country is : Femeinber Mill’s saying that one man 
with a conviction is e(iual to ninety-nine without one. Do not 
apologize, do not doubt, do not hesitate. Go forward with the 
strength of conviction and with the determination that conquers 
obstacles. Preach the doctrines of the Liberal party, explain to 
the people that we are the inheritors of the old Congress whose 
objects we are faithfully carrying out, establish Liberal leagues 
wherever they are not, and bring more of the faithful into the fold. 
Be sure, in building up our party we but serve the country ; we have 
no other moti\e in this nationa;! work. The revered founders of the 
Congress, who are not with us in mortal form, will be with us in 
spirit. And the faith in me tells me that, howsoever we may be 
misunderstood to-day by a section of our countrymen whose 
commendable patriotic zeal for immediate political salvation prevents 
them from correctly appreciating our stand point, the day will come 
when the passions and prejudices of the moment will have 
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subsided and persuasive reason will again hold up the guiding 
lamp, and when our motives as well as our wisdom will 
be vindicated. AVhether it may come sooner or later, and 
even if it may not come, makes no difference. We will not 
bo deflected from what we are convinoed is our duty to our 
Motherland, 



Resolution 

The Conference met again on the 30th December 1920 
for passing Resolutions. 

IMio following resolutions were moved from the chair and 
carried unanimously with acclamation : — ^ 

Welcome to the Duke of Connaught. 

The National Liberal Federation of India desires to accord a 
loyal and most hearty welcome to His Foyal Highness the Duke of 
Connaught on the occasion of his visit to India on behalf of His 
Majesty the King-Fimperor to inaugurate the constitutional reforms. 

Lord Sinha’s Appointment as Governor. 

This Federation records its satisfaction at the appointment of 
His Excellency the Right Honourable Lord Sin ha of Raipur as 
Governor of the Province of Bihar and Orissa and tenders its hearty 
congratulations to him on this mark of high appreciation of his 
distinguished services \>o this country and offers its best wishes for 
the success of his administration. 

Indian Military Policy. 

Sir P. S. Sivaswami Iyer moved : 

(a) This Federation protests against the recommendations 
of the Army in India Committee, the composition of which was 
a]ik(i ina(le(iuato and unsatisfactory in that it included pronounced 
reactionaries, like Sir Michael O’Dwyer and Malik Sir Umar Hayat 
Khan Tiwana and left Indian interests to be represented practically 
by only one member. 

(b) The Federation expresses strong condemnation of the 
procedure followed by the Committee (1) in deciding upon the 
principles governing the future militaiy policy of India before they 
loft England and before the Indian members were appointed or 
could join them and before they could consult the Government or 
the people of India ; (2) in deciding to examine no witnesses ; and 
(3) in conducting the proceedings in camera. 

(c) The Federation desires to record its protest against His 
Majesty’s Government giving effect to, or otherwise disposing of, 
the recommendations made by Commissions or Committees on. 
matters of vital importance to the people of India, without affording 
any opportunity foi\ the expression of their views to the Indian 
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legislature and the Indian public, and the Federation urges that 
none of the recommendations of the Esher Committee should in any 
way be acted upon until the Indian public and Indian Legislature 
have expressed their views and before the actual cost of the scheme 
is worked out anil made known to the public. The conference notes 
with alarm that the Government is oven now carrying into effect 
some portions of the recommendations without consulting Indian 
public opinion and considers that such action will only deepen the 
distrust of British Military policy already widely prevalent in this 
country. ^ 

(d) The Federation is further of opinion that the problems 
considered by the Esher Committee have been approached exclusive- 
ly from the standpoint of Imperial policy and requirements, and 
hardly, if at all, from the point of view of the requirements of India, 
whether with reference to her internal needs or her position as a 
partner, entitled to equality of status with the Self-Governing 
Dominions, or to the natural rights and aspirations of the people of 
India to take an honourable part in the defence of their country, 
or her capacity to bear the financial burdens entailed by the scheme. 

(e) The Federation regrets the - fundamental assumption in the 
report that conditions of grave unrest in the Near and Middle East, 
which have been created by complications pf European diplomacy 
and politics, and for which India is in no way responsible are 
matters which must be provided ag^iinst by saddling India with 
burdens necessitated by Imperial military policy. 

(/) The Federation records its emphatic protest against the 
recommendations of the Committee (1) to allow the Imperial 
General Staff in England to exercise what the Committee call a 
considered influence on the military policy of the Government of 
India, which, if carried out, must have the etfect of reducing the 
military administration of India to a position of dependence upon 
the War Office in England, and depriving the Government of India 
of their control over Indian Military affairs, and (2) to virtually 
release the Commander-in-Chief in India from the constitutional 
supremacy of the civil power. 

(^) In the opinion of the Federation the reforms urgently 
needed in the organisation and administration of the Army in India 
should inter alia, include the following : (l) The position that the 

Army* in India should be independent of the British Army and under 
the control of the Government of India and not of the War Office 
should be recognised. (2) The Commander-in-Chief should only he 
the executive head of the army, and not a member of the Governor- 
Generars Council and the portfolio of defence should be entrusted 
to a civilian member of the Governor-Generars Council. (3) Indian 
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troops should not, as a rule, be employed for service outside the 
external frontiers of India except for defensive purposes or in very 
grave emergencies and with the free consent of the Governor-General 
in Council. (4) The King^s Indian subjects should be freely admit- 
ted to all arms of His Majesty’s Forces . in India, including the 
Territorial Army. Not less than 25 per cent of the King’s Com- 
missions should be given to His Majesty’s Indian subjects to start 
with and the proportion laised in ten years to 50 per cent by 
annual increment of 2 and half of per cent. (5) Adequate facilities 
should be provided in India for training Indians as officers in all 
branches of the army by their admission into the existing institutions, 
as well as by the establishment of new institutions and in all other 
possible ways. (6) The system of having two sets of Commissions 
in the army, one proceeding from the King and the other from the 
Viceroy, should be abolished. All differences of designation between 
the British and Indian officers of various ranks should likewise be 
abolished. (7) All invidious distinctions, based upon racial consi- 
derations, should be abolished in the army. 

{h) 8o long as the Army in India is maintained partly to meet 
Imperial needs and controlled by the British War Office, a fair and 
adeciuate share of India’s military expenditure, determined by the 
relative interests and capacity of the two countries should be paid 
by the British, 

The Non-co-operation Movement. 

Mrs. Besant moved : — 

The Federation expresses its emphatic disapproval of the 
policy of Non-Co-operation as calculated to destroy individual 
liberty of speech and action, to incite social discord and retard the 
progress of the country towards responsible go\ernment ; 'uit the 
Federation feels that the best way of successfully coinbatifig Iho 
Non-co-operation movement is for the Government to redress tlio 
wrongs that have led to its adoption. 

The Congress met again on the 31st December 1920 
and passed the following Resolutions. 

The following resolution was i)Ut from the Chair : — 

The National Liberal Federation desires to place on record its 
sense of the groat loss that the country has sustained in the deaUi 
of Mr. Bal Gangadhar Tilak, the eminent patriot who devoted hi^ 
life to the political advancement of the Indian Nation. 

The Federation also desires to place on record its sense of t])o 
loss sustained by the country in the death of Rai Bahadur Deveiidra 
Ch^tndra Ghose, who rendered distinguished services to the country. 
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Indians Abroad. 

Pandit Hirdyanath Kunzru moved : — 

1. (a) Having regard to the historic and honorable connection 
of Indians with the East African territories which owe not merely 
their development but practically their very existence to Indian 
capital and labour and to Indian enterprise airi initiative, and to 
the part played by Indian soldiers in the conquest and pacification 
of the East African Protectorate (Kenya colony), the National 
Liberal Federation of India strongly protests against the anti- 
Indian agitation of the European residents of the Protectorate and 
against the political and economic disabilities miposed upon Indians 
by the Government of the Protectorate. 

(b) The Federation urges that there is absolutely no justifica- 
tion for the policy of racial discrimination against the Indian 
subjects of His Majesty in a part of the British Empire the internal 
administration of which is under the control of His Majesty’s 
Government, and that Indians should enjoy abrolute equality with 
Europeans in the Protectorate (Kenya colony). The Federation 
urges in particular that restrictions on the allotment of land for 
commercial and other purposes to Indians should be abolished and 
that a liberal political a?id municipal franchise and adequate 
represenjbat ion on the legislative and municipal councils should be 
granted to them, 

2. (a) The Federation in\ites the urgent attention of the 
Government of India to the news received from Fiji that <10,000 
Indians, despairing of obtaining justi^'c, have been driven by gross 
oppression to decide to sell all their pro})erty and lea\o the colony in 
which they have settled and which owes its prosperity mainly to 
them. 

(b) The Federation would urge strongly that the Government 
of India should press for an indei)endent inquiry into the causes of 
the recent riots in Fiji, the methods employed in suppressing them 
with special reference to the treatment of women and the wages of 
labourers and the conditions under which Indians live, representa- 
tives of the Goverraent and the people of India being associated 
with the enquiry. 

Racial Distinctions. 

The Hon. Mr. V. S. Srinivasa Sastri moved : — 

That, in the opinion of the Federation, the inauguration of the 
new regime conferring a measure of Self-Government on the people 
of India must be signalised by a comprehensive measure abolishing 
all distinctions in law based meiely on the race of the individual, 
g^ud urges, in particular, that the provisions in the criminal law of 
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India conferring upon Europeans and Americans certain special 
privileges and rights must be repealed at an early date. 

Exchange and Currency. 

Hon. Professor V. 6 . Kale moved ; — 

In view of the admitted failure of the efforts of the Government 
of India to maintain the country’s gold exchange at or near the 
basis recommended by the last Committee on P]xchange and Cur- 
rency and even at the sterling level fixed ])y themselves, and in 
view of the enormous losses caused to the Indian Exchequer mainly 
by the sale of reverse councils, against which the public strongly 
protested, and the utter disorganisation and demoralisation of the 
export and the imi^ort trade of the country which have been accen- 
tuated by the said policy of the Government, the National Liberal 
Federation strongly urges a fresh and immediate inquiry into the 
whole exchange and currency problem, such a reconsideration of 
Government’s policy having been recommended by the Babington 
Smith Committee itself. The Federation further urges that the 
suggested reconsideration should aim at placing the Indian system 
of* (‘xchange and currency on a self-adjusting basis so as to promote 
the best interests of the trade, manufactures, industries and finances 
of the country and to ])ring India in a line in this connection with 
the advanced nations of the world. 

Fiscal Policy of India 

Mr. C. P. Eamaswaini Aiyar moved : — 

In pursiianee of the iveommendation of the Committee appoint- 
ed by the Go^'el•llor-General in ('Onncil in February 1920 to advise 
as to the best method of considering the future fiscal iiolicy of India, 
the National Lilxual Federation of India urges the immediate 
appointment of a strong and rci>resentati\ e Commission, with power 
to take evidence in various parts of the country from representa- 
tives of all interests concerned, such as those of importers, exporters, 
producers, manufacturers anti consumers, to examine the whole 
question of the future fiscal policy of India. 

The Federation further urges that the country should not 1 
committed, in the meanwhile, to any policy of Imperial Preference 
until a Commission such as the one recommended above has codec* 
ted evidence and made its report. 

Medical Services. 

Bao Bahadur C. B. Rama Rao moved : — 

The Federation considers the recommendations of the Lovett 
and Esher Committees as being retrograde and calls upon the 
Government to sot them aside. The Federation is of opinion that 
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the Medical Service in India should be separated into two divisions, 
one military and the other $ivil. The former should be recruited 
both in England and India, while the latter should be recruited 
mainly in India. While exchange of officers may be allowed for 
purposes of training, the two services should be kept strictly separate 
and to meet military emergencies, officers in the Civil Medical 
Service should be obliged to undergo military training for fixed 
periods at stated intervals and go on field service when required. 

Re$olution from the Chair. 

The President put the following resolutions from the chair : — 
The Khilafat 

The National Liberal Federation of India regrets that the 
Prime Minister’s pledge to the Musalmans of India made in January 
1918 has not been redeemed ; and strongly urges His Majesty’s 
Governfhent to avail themselves of the developments in Greece and 
suitably revise the Treaty with Turkey. 

Repressive Legislation. 

The Federation urges upon the Government of India to take 
immediate steps to repeal the Rowlatt Act, the Press Act and the 
Deportation Regulations. 

Women Franchise. 

The Federation requests the Council of Stale, the Legislative 
Assembly and the Provincial Councils respectively, to remove the 
sex disqualification in their respective franchise from women other- 
wise duly qualified. 

Trade Unions. 

The Federation urges the Government of India to take steps to 
legalise Trade Unions on the linos of the English legislation on the 
matter. 

The Punjab Affair. 

The Hon. Mr. Srinivasa Sastri moved : — 

1. The Federation records its conviction that the failure of 
British statesmanship to rise to the demands of the situation in 
regard to the Punjab affair has largely prevented the people from 
realising the value of the constitutional Reforms. 

2. The Federation protests against the failure of the 
Government to render justice by imposing adequate punishment 
upon officers who were guilty of acts of cruelty, oppression and 
humiliation daring the period of Martial Law administration in the 
Punjab, 
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3. The Federation has noticed with regret and surprise that the 
compensation awarded to the victims of martial law excesses was 
extremely inadequate and disproportionately small as compared with 
the compensation awarded to the victims of mob violence as well 
as with the losses sustained by them. This Federation further 
regrets that the heavy fines levied upon certain cities have not been 
revised and reduced. 

4. The Federation again strongly urges that effective safe- 
guards should be provided against a recurrence of such things as 
happened in 1919 in the Punjab on the lines recommended at the 
Calcutta session of the Federation. 

Factory Legislation. 

Mr. N. M. Joshi moved : — 

The Federation is of opinion that to improve the conditions of 
labour in this country, the Factory Act should be amended in the 
following respects : 

(1) Work in all industrial undertakings should for the present be 
limited to ten hours a day in the oases of men, eight in the case ot 
women and five ifi the case of children between the ages of 12 and 14. 

(2) Children between fourteen and sixteen years should be 
classed as young ]>ersons and their hours of works should not exceed 
six hours. (3) In the ease of mines the maximum should be fixed 
at 51. hours a week, (l) Exceptions^ under Section 21 and 29 of 
the Indian Factories Aet of 1912 should be removed altogether. 
(5) A rule should be made prohibiting the employment of women 
for six weeks leforo and six weeks after child-birth and provision 
should bo made for maternity benefit. (6) A\*omen and children 
should under no circumstances be employed during night time. 
(7) Provi.sion should be made for the appointment of special health 
officers, including women health officers, to supervise health conditions 
in factories. (s)Tho minimum age for admission to industrial employ- 
ment should 1)0 fixed at twelve. (9) The definition of ‘‘Factory ’’ 
should be so revised that all industrial undertakings employing 20 
persons and above even without the use of mechanical power are 
brought under the Act. 

The Government of India. 

Mr. A. Eangaswami Iyer moved : — 

The Federation regrets that, instead of consideration being 
given to the need for reduction of the strength of the Executive 
Council of the Viceroy there should have been an addition to the 
Council even after the devolution of powers to Ministers in the 
provinces. The Federation protests against the recommendations 
of the Government of India Secretariat Procedure Committee in so* 
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far as they relate to the creation of now offices and consequent 
increase in the staffi and to the creation of posts of Private Secreta- 
ries to the members of the Executive Council. 

The Executive Councils. 

The following resolutions were put from the chair and carried : 

(1) The Federation protests strongly against the fixing of the 
strength of the Executive Councils in Madras, Bombay and Bengal 
at 4 instead of at 2 as involving waste of public money, as 
throughly unjustifiable in view of the transfer of about one half of 
public business to Ministers, and as tending to retard the transfei 
of more subjects to Ministers in the near future. 

(2) The Federation notes with regret that the strength of the 
Executive Council in Bihar and Orrissa should have been fixed at 
3 instead of at 2 and that, with the strength of the Executive 
Council at 3, only one Indian should have been appointed against 
the express recommendation of the Joint Select Committee, both 
when they first reported on the Government of India Bill and 
subsequently, when they discussed the matter at the instance of the 
Government of India in connection with the Rules. 

Depressed and Backward Classes. 

Mr. V. K. Kothari of Poona moved a resolution urging the re- 
formed legislatures in the provinces to lose no time to formulate a 
programme for the elevation of the depressed and l)ackward classes. 

Indian Reform Committee of London 

The President moved : — 

The National Liberal Federation of India recognises the Indian 
Reform Committee of London as its British Committee and resolves 
to contribute a sum of six hundred pounds per annum for its 
maintenance in addition to one-half of the delegation lees realised 
by the Reception Committee of the annual session of the Federation. 
Of the said six hundred pounds, the Presidencies of Bengal, 
Bombay and Madras shall each contribute 150 each, the L. 1. 100 
and the Central Provinces and Behar, 50. The amounts shall be 
remitted to the Indian Reform Committee in December in advance 
to each succeeding year. 

Organisation of the Federation. 

The following resolution was moved from the chair 

Resolved that resolution 14 of the second session of ^ the 
Federation be amended as noted below : In clause 4, substitute 25 
for “15” and insert at the end of the paragraph 5 members nomi- 
nated by the President of the Annual Session’ . At clause 6 
•substitute Rs. 10 for Rs. 5. 
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The All-India Moslem League commenced its special sitting 
in Calcutta on the ground floor of the Town Hall at 9 o’clock on 
Tuesday morning. The hall was decorated u ith flags and foliage. 
Mr. Mohammad Ali Jinnah, President of the League, occupied the 
chair. The attendance was very large, the hall being quite full. 
Three mottos spanned the breadth of the hall bearing in bold 
white letters on a red background the following inscriptions : ‘‘Re- 

member Jallianwala Bagh,” “Be true to your religion” and 
“ Liberty is man’s birthright.” Among those on the platforrii -were 
Mrs. Annie Besant, Mrs. .Jinnah, Mrs, Yakub Hussain, Lala Lajpat 
Rai, Mr. Gandhi, Mr. Mati Lai Nehru, Hakim Ajmal Khan, 
Moulvi Zafar Ali Khan, Mr. Shaukat Ali, Moulana Karam Khan, 
Mr. Fazlal Huq, Mr. Erfan Ali, Swami Sradhananda, Mr. Rama- 
murti, Moulana Abul KaJam Azad, Mr. Rambhuj Dutt Chaudhuri, 
Mr. Duni Chand, Mr. C. Vijaya Raghava Chariyar, Lala Gridhari 
Lai, Dr 8. Kichlew, Syed Ali Nabi, Mr. Jamunadas Dwarkadas and 
Pandit Gokaran Nath Misser. 

On either side of the presidential table stood a Khaki clad 
volunteer with drawn swords but to the evident relief of those 
nearest to them the swords were sheathed before the meeting began. 
The audience took exception to the flags of the Allies which, amongst 
others, flaunted in the hall. Mr. Shaukat Ali pointed out that 
the decorating of the hall was entrusted to a contractor who had 
hung these flags and the Secretary of the League being very busy 
had not noticed them, but after the morning session was over the 
flags in question would be removed. 

28 
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The proceedings opened with a recitation from the Koran after 
which Hakim Moulana Abdul JRauf, Chairman of the Reception 
Committee^ welcomed the audience. He spoke in Urdu and after 
he had spoken for an hour ' and ten minutes he was asked to finish 
as it was getting late. 

Presidential Speech. 

The President, who was garlanded amidst cheers, thenaddresed 
the assembly. He said : — Delegates of the Moslem League, ladies 
and gentlemen, 1 have been called upon to preside over the special 
session of the Moslem League by virtue of its constitution which 
does not permit the election of a President except in the case of an 
annual sessions. The responsibility therefore of placing before you 
the grave aspects of the present situation has fallen to mo as the 
President of the League. I am not going to tire you with weary 
details^ We have met here principally to consider the situation 
that has arisen owing to the studied and persistent policy of the 
Government since the signing of the Armistice. First came the 
Rowlatt Bill — accompanied by the Punjab atrocities — and then 
came the spoliation of the Ottoman Empire (cries of shame) and 
the Khilafat. The one attacks our liberty, the other our faith. 
Now, every country has two principal and vital functions to perform 
— one to assert its voice in the international policy, and the other 
to maintain internally the highest ideals of justice and humanity. 
But one must have one's own administration in one's own hands 
(hear, hear) to carry it on to one's own satisfaction. As we stand 
in^ matters international, India's Voice is represented through His 
Moijesty the King of England’s Government, although nominally v^e 
happened to have two Indians who wore supposed to represent us 
but they were neither the chosen nor the accredited representatives 
of India. The result was that notwithstanding the unanimous 
opinion of the Musalmans, and in breach of the Prime Minister's 
solemn pledges, unchivalrous and outrageous terms have been 
imposed upon Turkey (shame) and the Ottoman Empire has served 
for plunder and broken up by the Allies under the guise of Man- 
dates. This, thank God has at last convinced us, one and all, that 
wo can no longer abide our trust either in the Government of India 
or in the Government of His Majesty the King of England (applause) 
to represent India in matter international. 

The Indian press is flooded by accounts of occurrences in the 
Colonies, which show but too well how India is sacrificed to the 
individual interests of these Englishmen who have settled ih these 
Colonies which India’s man power and India’s work |>ower have 
built. 
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And now let us turn to the Punjab. That Star Chamber 
Legislation named after the notorious Chairman of the Rovvlatt 
Committee was launched by the Government of Lord Chelmsford, 
and it resulted in those ‘‘celebrated crimes which neither the 
words of men nor the tears of women can wash away. “ An error 
of judgment ” they call it. If that is the last word, I agree with 
them, — an error of judgment it is — and they shall have to pay for it, 
if not to-day then to-morrow (hear, hear). One thing there is 
which is indisputable, and that is that this Government must go 
and give place to a complete responsible Government (hear, hear 
and applause). Meetings of the Congress and the Moslem League 
will not effect this. We shall have to think out some course more 
effective than passing resolutions of disapproval to be forwarded 
to the Secretary of State for India. And we shall surely find a 
way even as Fiance and Italy did — and the new-born Egypt has. 
We are not going to rest content until we have attained the fullest 
political freedom in our own country (hear, hear). 

Mr. Gandhi has placed his programme of non-co-operation, 
supported by the authority of the Khilafat Conference before the 
country. It is now for you to consider whether or not you approve 
of its principle, and approving of its principle whether or not you 
approve of its details. The operations of this scheme will strike at 
the individual in each of you, and therefore it rest with you alone to 
measure your strength and to weigh the pros a?id the cons of question 
before you arrive at a decision. But once you have decided to march 
let there be no retreat under any circumstances (no, no, nevei). 

In the meanwhile there sits in Olympian Simla a self-satisfied 
Viceroy who alternately offers his sympathies to us unfortunate 
Mussalmans, and regrets Mahatma Gandhi’s “foolish of all foolish 
schemes ” (shame) being fortified with a “character ” from His 
Majesty’s Government sent in a recent Despatch from “Home ” — the 
word Home is in inverted commas. This is the “changed angle of 
vision ” on which we heard such high sounding phrases during those 
critical stages of the war when India’s blood India’s gold was sought 
and unfortunately given — given, to break Turkey and buy the 
fetters of the Eowlatt Legislation. 

One degrading measure upon another, disappointment upon 
disappointment, and' injury upon injury, can lead a people to only 
one end. It led Russia to Bolshevism. It- has led Ii eland to Sinn 
Feinism. May it lead India to freedom (applause). 

The unsatisfactory character of the ‘ Reforms’’ evolved by the 
timidity of Mr. Montagu and the prejudice of Lord Chelmsford 
marred by its own Rules and Regulations, and worked under 
the influence of Lord Chelmsford’s Government, olfers us “license 
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for liberty, and license does not compensate for liberty,'^ and 
if I may quote here the words of a well-known author this what 
he says “license for liberty and license does not compensate 
for liberty/^ We may have Indians as Lieutenant Governors 
and Governors and for the matter of that Viceroys. That 
is license but that is not liberty (hoar, hear). What wo want 
is true political freedom of the people and no posts and positions 
in Government (applause). And, secondly, the unusual haste 
displayed in the passing of the Rowlatt Act before the new Council 
and contrary to the universal opinion, only go to illustrate the policy 
of the Government. And when in the Punjab this universal opposi- 
tion against the Rowlatt Act manifested itself through constitutional 
methods, it fell to the lot of the Lieutenant Governor to dishonestly 
characterise it as “open rebellion.’’ Only his administrative genius 
could have conjured up a vision of “open rel>ellion in a country 
whose p6K)ple have been brutally unarmed and only his cowardly 
spirit could have requisitioned the application of Martial Law secure 
in his knowledge that weaponless there could be no retaliation 
(shame). Martial Law was introduced ; the manner and circums- 
tances of its proclamation and its administration was calculated 
to destroy political freedom, political life, not only in the Punjab but 
throughout India by striking terror into the hearts of its people. 
The majority report of the Hunter Committee is one more flagrant 
and disgraceful instance that there can be no justice when there is 
a conflict between an Englishman and an Indian. The .Government 
of India with its keen sense of humour and characteristic modesty 
proceeds to foi vvard a resolution in its Despatch to the Secretary of 
State commending its conduct, blind to the fact that they were in 
the position of an accused passing judgment. 

Now, let us turn to tlfe great “error of iudgement” — the judici- 
ous finding of the Cabinet — which itself is no less an error of judge- 
ment and that was duly wired to us by Reuter. To follow up events 
in sequence I must mention the Parliamentary debate which forgot 
the Punjab and discussed general Dyer. Of course Mr. Montagu 
hadn't the time to put India’s case before the House, being far too 
busy offering personal explanations. And then the blue and brainless 
blood of England, to their crowning glory, carried the infamous 
resolution of Lord Finlay. 

And what of the sacred land of the Crescent and Star and the 
blue and golden Bosphorus, its capital seiijod and the Khalif 
virtually a prisoner, its territories overrurn by Allied troops 
groaning under an imposition of impossible terms. It is a death 
warrant and not a treaty. 

These are the enormities crying aloud and we have met to-day 
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face to face with d dangerous and most unprecedented situation. 
The solution is not easy and the difficulties are great. But I cannot 
ask the people to submit to wrong after wrong. Yet I would still 
ask the Government not to drive the people of India to desperation 
or else there is no other course left open to the people except to 
inaugurate the policy of non-co-operation (hear, hear and applause) 
though not necessarily the progamme of Mr. Gandhi (no, no). 

I do not wish to detain you any more but before I sit down I 
will only say this, remember that united we stand, divided we fall 
(hear, hear and applause), and throughout your discussion I beg of 
you not to lose sight of that. 1 am certain that every member of 
the Moslem League will rise to that high sence of duty which he 
owes to his community and his country and in the course of your 
deliberations and discussion — whatever the differences of opinion 
may be — we must give credit to each other that each in his <jwn 
way is doing his best for his motherland and for his homo and for 
his country. In that siiirit I would urge upon you to proceed with 
your deliberations and I have no doubt that the collective wisdom, 
the united wisdom, of the best intellect/ of the Musalmans will not 
fail to find a solution of a question which we consider from a purely 
Musalman point of view as a matter of life and death, namely, the 
Khilafat (piestion. I have no doubt that with over seventy millions 
of Musalmans led by the best intellect and brains of the commu- 
nity, success is assured (hear, hear and applause). 
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Dr, M. A. Ansari, the President of the thirteenth session of 
the All-India Moslem League held at Nagpur on the *10th instq,nt 
delivered a lengthy speech in the course of which he expressed 
sympathy with the sufferings of Ireland and Egypt and discussed 
the question of the Khilafat threadbare. The devices of the Allied 
Governments, the treaty of Severes, the Turkish treaty, the effect 
of the treaty on the Muslim world — all these ciuestions were dwelt 
upon at considerable length. He also discussed the Khilafat 
Delegation's work in various allied countries in Europe, lie dwelt 
upon the Punjab question, severely criticised the Despatch of the 
Government of India. He then discussed the non-co-operation 
movement. 

Progressive Non-violent Non-co-operation. 

The Khilafat and the Punjab questions naturally bring one to 
the consideration of the methods by which these wrongs should bo 
redressed and their repetition made impossible. It is not only the 
question of Khilafat of the Punjab, the repressive legislation or the 
shameful treatment of Indians in different parts of the British 
Empire, but it is the spirit behind those individual actions which 
has to be fought and conquered. To any one who tries to look 
deeper it becomes obvious that these specific actions are the natural 
outcome of the notion of superiority of the West over the East, the 
greed and lust of power, the desire of exploitation of the weaker 
nations for the benefit of stronger, and the determination on the 
part of the Western Nations to perpetuate the bondage and slavery 
of Asiatic people. It is, therefore, not only a question of India’s 
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honour and freedom but a great struggle for the emancipation of 
all the enslaved Asiatic people from the thraldom of the West. lu 
the foregoing observations I have endeavoured to show that all, the 
talk about liberation of the weaker nations from oppressive yoke, 
the right to freedom of subject nationalities and the principle of 
self-determination indulged in by the Allied Statesmen, have been 
a delusion and a snare. The question then arises whether we in 
India are going to do anything to discipline and organise ourselves in 
order to gain our wrongs, or are we*going to continue the old policy 
of mendicancy, petitioning others to grant us our inherent rights. 

So far as the Musulmans are concerned the principle of non-co- 
operation is nob a new idea ; rather it is a clear and definite 
injunction of the Divine Shariat which the Musulmans of India had 
in their forgetfulness consigned to oblivion. At the commencement, 
some members of the Khilafat Committee and some of the leading 
Muslim divines brought this matter before the public and when the 
question was carefully discussed as regards the application of this 
principle, it was decided that the present times furnish all the 
circumstances and the conditions laid down in the Muslim Shariat. 
It has therefore become binding that we should practise non-co- 
operation against the opponents of Islam. 

Mahatma Gandhi’s far-sighted mind saw in this Muslim reli- 
gious principle an effective method of wide application, well suited 
for the present political requirements of the country and entirely 
in conformity with the principle of Satya-graha. His whole-hearted 
and single-minded advocacy of this principle resulted in its adoption 
by all the great political organisations representing the views of the 
over-whelming majority of the inhabitants of this country.. Non-co- 
operation is based on the obvious truth that no Government can 
carry on the administration of a country without the active 
co-operation or passive acquiescence of the people inhabitir^g that 
country. And if the Government of the country be unjust and 
heedless of the rights and liberties of the people the only peaceful 
way of reforming the recalcitrant government is to cease co-operation 
with it. 

The consideration of this principle from the ethical point of 
view need not detain us very long. In order to have any wrong 
done to a people redressed it is not enough that a few individuals 
should be cognisant of the wrong but the entire people or at least 
a large majority of them must feel the wrong. Then again tho 
mere fact of feeling a wrong does not absolve you from your thoral 
duty but you must deny to help the wrong-doer in perpetuating 
the wrong, and by creating a very strong public opinton you must 
make the repetition of that wrong impossible.' 
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As regards the religious aspect of this principle I shall only 
discuss it briefly from the Muslim point of view. The Muslim 
Shaiiat enjoins Tarkd-mawalat or the abandonment of friend- 
ship (which means no connection of love, service or help) with 
those non-Muslims, who are enemies at war with Islam and 
Muslim countries. Again the Holy Quran imperatively demands 
that Musalmans should behave righteously, affectionately and 
in a friendly manner towards all those non- Muslims who are 
neither at war with muslims nor are they assailants intending 
to invade or occupy their territories. “Allah does not forbid you 
respecting those who have not made war against you on account of 
( your ) religion, and have not driven you forth from your homes, 
that you show them- kindness and deal with them justly, surely ; 
Allah loves the doers of justice. Allah only forbids you respecting 
those who made war upon you on account of ( your) religion, and 
drove you forth from your homes and backed up ( others ) in your 
expulsion, that you make friends with them and whoever makes 
friends with them* these are the unjust.’' (00 : 8. 9) and Allah 
says : Oh you who believe ! Do not take my enemy and your enemy 
for friends. Would you offer them love while they deny what has 
come to you of the truth 1 (Quran-i-Majid, Sur-i-Mumtaheua 60. 1) 

It is not necessary to lay stress on the fact that Non-co- 
operation is not only a political or a moral necessity but to a 
Musalman it is a religious obligation and hence a graver respon- 
sibility attaches to him in carrying it out. 

# Survey of progress 

A brief survey of the progress of Non-co-operation during the 
last 3 months would be hel{)ful in forming an estimate of its wide- 
spread acccptence and steady manner in which it is spreading. 

The boycott of Councils by the Nationalists has been complete. 
The electors have also given a vciry clear verdict against the so-called 
Reformed Councils. The exact figures are not yet available, only 
rough estimate can be made. In a vast majority of the constituen- 
cies the percentage of electors who recorded their votes was about 
10,, in a small number between 10 and 25, and only a few above 
25. No amount of explanation would convince the world that 
so far as the people of India are concerned they would care to have 
anything to do with the Montagu-Chelmsford Reforms. 

The response which the young people of India have given has 
been very substantial and most encouraging and this inspite of the 
difficulties and obstacles which have been placed in their 'way by 
the educational staff and authorities. 
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I cannot help feeling proud of the fact that the students 
of the Mohammadan Anglo-Oriental College Aligarh, gave a lead 
in this matter. You have all heard how that august assembly 
of the Trustees of the M. A. O. College, gathered in an informal 
meeting at Aligarh, gave scant hearing to the call of their 
religion in which was also involved the cause of their country’s 
honour and freedom. You know how the feeble voice of those 
who invited them as a matter of conscience to give up govern- 
ment grant-in-aid, to disaffiliate their College from the Govern- 
ment University and to nationalize it fell on deaf-ears. You 
are aware in what insolent 'and overbearii^g manner the Govern- 
ment-bidden packed majority rejected our demand and condemned 
our action. Then followed the insufferable high-handedness of the 
College authorities who stopped the food, water-supply, sanitary 
arrangements and medical aid of the non-co operating students. And 
lastly the culminating act of the infuriated panic-stricken authorities 
was to turn out the student from the College with the help of the 
Police-force. 

All the while intimidation, persuasion, social and moral pressure 
were being brought to bear on these students. But they stood firm 
and behaved with marvellous patience and fortitude and left the 
College peace-fully and (|uietly to take their abode in the new quar- 
ters of the National Muslim University. Ever since then a cam- 
paign of calumnies and vilification has been deliberately carried on 
against the Principal, his supporters, and the students of the new 
institution. The Aligarh College authorities have descended in 
their rage to the lowest depth and have tl^wn away all 
decency and decorum to the winds. The columns of the Aligarh 
Institute Gazette have been open to the vilest abuse and all the 
available English and vernacular dailies are requisitioned for this 
propaganda of invection, calumny and scandal. But with the help 
of the band of those staunch, sturdy and strong-minded young 
students, the newly inaugurated National Muslim University has 
gone on daily adding to its number until six bungalows have now 
been rented to accommodate the students who have joined the 
University. We have no fear for the future. We have full faith 
that our University will go forward on its march of progress and one 
day, God willing, the old institution being purged of all its evils 
will merge into the new. 

The sister National University at Ahmedabad with Mahatma 
Gandhi, its Chancellor and that noble and brave man Mr. A. T. 
Gidwani, as the Principal, will keep the touch of learning alight in 
Guzrat, illuminating the darkness of Jhe institutions where know- 
ledge is only a concomitant of moral and mental slavery. 

29 
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The Khalsa College, the Islamia College of Lahore and the 
Hindu University students are putting up a brave fight. Our best 
wishes are with them in their efforts to break the fetters which still 
enslave them. 

Our sincere congratulations and good wishes are offered to the 
Board of Management and students of the Nadwat-ul Ulema at 
Lucknow for the way in which they have refused the Governmet 
grant. 

As for the National Schools so many are daily coming into 
existence all over the country that it is difficult at present to furnish 
a complete list. There is a great future for the education on Nation- 
al lines and if Non-co operation does nothing more than removing 
the evils of the present system of education it shall have fully justi- 
fied its inception. 

■ Swadeshi have received a great impetus from the movement of 
Non-co-operation. Everywhere larger and larger number of people 
are taking to wearing clothes mannufactured in India. We have 
not reliable data to give exact figures but the opening of Swadeshi 
Stores and Emporia all over the country is a sure index to the 
increased use of Indian goods. Though hand spun yarn and hand 
looms are still in their infancy, it is not too much to hope that there 
is a sure future for this branch of Indian Industry. 

The response of the lawyers, one feels constrained to admit has 
been very poor. The number of those who have given up their 
practice is probably the largest in the Madras Presidency and the 
least in Bengal. Arbitration Courts are in the process of formation 
in a number of 4)ig centres. Speaking for Delhi, although wo have 
not yet fully organised our courts the number of cases already 
disposed of has been nearly one hundred. 

There has been a fair number of renunciation of tides and 
honorary posts. Considering the class of people who generally 
hold them, this number is not discouraging. 

Criticisms. 

So far the criticisms against Non-co-operation have been made 
from three groups of people i.e.* the Moderates, the European and 
Anglo-Indian papers and Government ofl^cials. These criticisms 
may be summarised under the following heads : — 

Those who call the programme of Non-co-operation destructive 
do not seem to have carefully read the programme. If they had, 
they would have seen that there is construction going on simulta- 
neously with destruction, for instance, with the boycott of the 
councils there is simultaneously the education of the electors regard- 
ing their demand for full Swaraj with the withdrawal of students 
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from schools, and colleges, there is the establishment of National 
Colleges and School and so far as the teaching institutions are 
concerned the aim is to nationalize the existing institutions, (vide 
the Nadwat-Ul ulema College, Lucknow) and it is only when the 
authorities refuse to give up the Government grant*in-aid that the 
need of withdrawing students from them and opening new institu- 
tions is felt, hence the responsibility of destroying the existing 
institutions is not entirely on the shoulders of Non-co-operators but 
on those as well who refuse to give up the Government grant* in-aid 
although in many cases they admit the evils arising from the grants. 
Similarly in the case of lawyers the suspension of their practising in 
the Government courts will be followed by the formation of Arbitra- 
tion courts where a number of them may find work. Moreover, the 
critics forget that Non-co-operation is not an end in it-self but 
simply a means to attain Swaraj which surely is the most construc- 
tive of all constructive things. 

It is forgotten by the critics that Non-co-operation is non- 
violent and the very fact of eschewing violence of every kind shows 
that it is not based on hatred or enmity against any individual. 
Not only does it include the preaching and practising of non- 
violence but the non-co-operator is strictly enjoined to make it his 
personal concern to consider the life, honour, and property of 
every man, English or Indian, sacred and inviolable. It is fully 
realised by non-co-operators that any violence would end in the 
utter failure of this method of achieving Swaraj. Whatever bitter- 
ness exists, is the result of Government's action regarding the 
f-^unjab and the Ixliilafat. It can fairly be claimed that non-co- 
operation has had the effect of lessening the bitterness and directing 
the thoughts and energies of the people towards self-discipline, 
self-sacrifice and organisation. Sacrifice and not hatred is the 
basis of Non-co-operation. 

It has boon demonstrated both during the Punjab disturbances 
and at other times if the masses have been controlled and diverted 
from violence and fury, it is by means of Satyagraha and the 
Non-co-operation movement. It is the fashion Of the opponents of 
Non-co-operation to ascribe every act of lawlessness as the result of 
Non-co-operation. Facts prove just the contrary. Non-co-operation 
appeals to the finest instinct of the people, whether they are 
educated • or ignorant. It preaches law and order, it preaches 
self -discipline and self-sacrifice, it preaches non-violence. 

The very fact that this money is called “ Government grant- 
in-aid ” and is given and accepted as a bounty from the Government 
shows that although the money comes from the tax-payer^s^pcokets, 
it is given as a gift from the Government to the people. It becomes 
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air the more degrading that the money collected from the people 
used by the Government for imposing irksome conditions and 
restrictions on the people. Can it be truthfully said that this 
money is used as freely and without any let or hindrance as the 
money received as contribution from the people at large ? Can these 
institutions stop the meddlesome inspectors of schools from visiting 
these institutions and generally misdirecting their work while 
receiving the Government grants-in-aid ? Can these institutions use 
text books of their own choosing, or invite any one to lecture to the 
boys on the economic slavery of India or any such subject ^ It is 
clear that the Government by giving this pittance controls the 
institutions fully and completely though the money may be our own, 
and if anything is fatal to the free growth of our educational 
institutions it is the Government’s control whose admitted aim 
is to denationalise Indian’s and to make slaves and clerks of them. 

This criticism pre-supposes that the councils confer some real 
benefit on the people. Past experience and the constitution 
governing the new councils prove otherwise. The councils have no 
control over the Army, the Navy, or Foreign relations, the Civil 
Service, the Imperial Educational Service, the Indian Medical 
Service, Finance, the Fiscal policy, and indeed on anything that 
really matters regarding the government of the country. The 
Governors and the Viceroy have still got unlimited powers of veto. 
What would be the use then of going to these councils, and 
wasting time in useless debates ? 

The Government’s Attitude. 

At first the attitude of the Government was that of ridicule. 
Every epithet that could show the movement in bad light was used. 
Nothing could ^be more 'futile or ill-advised. It was said that the 
movement was bound to fail by reason of its intrinsic inanity. The 
nature of this visionary scheme was unpractical. It was the most 
foolish of all foolish schemes. But the ridicule did i;ot kill this 
movement and the Government had to assume a less contemptuous 
way of dealing with the situation. A solemn effort was made to 
rally the supporters of the Government. The xVlodcrates were asked 
to organise themselves to destroy this movement, otherwise it was 
threatened that repression would be started. Insplte of the efforts 
of the faithfull Moderates this inane movement did not die and as 
the efforts ‘‘ to laugh out the movement missed the mark, ridicule 
by Government and inane efforts of the Moderates soon changed to 
words and deeds full of gravity and the mighty Government felt 
constrained to resort to ccercion, the last weapon in its armoury. 
JBepressibn which was started by the prosecution of a number of 
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people has now given place to gagging large and important sections 
of the Indian people by the application of the Prevention of Seditious 
Meetings Act of 1911, Part 11 of the Criminal Law Amendment 
Act of 1908 to politically advanced areas. Nor is this all ; for 
worse things still appear to be in store for this laughable move- 
ment. After all if it was only a contemptible fly, which it was 
supposed to be, where is the necessity of killing it with a sledge 
hammer used with the force of a giant? 

Conclusion. 

So far 1 have dealt with facts familiar to all and covered what 
is well known ground. But I may, without intending to weary you, 
add a few more words. There appears to be a kind of deadlock 
between the bureaucracy and the people of this land, from the point 
of the view ot the Government, and all because India has awakened, 
after age-long slumber to a keen sense of self-respect, self-reliance 
and self-organization ; because India is now determined not to submit 
to any “Secondary position in matters which are primarily her and 
her children's concern. She has awakened to a strong sense of 
of present thraldom and helotiy ; and also of her legitimate 
heritage of freedom. The bureaucrat is still thinking in the obsolete 
terms of governing uith the mailed first covered under the velvet 
glove because he cannot reconcile himself to the perfectly valid claims 
of self-respecting India, and continues to dream sweet dreams of 
gaining yet another lease of autocratic life for exploiting the rich 
resources of our country and the noble and self- effacing nature of 
our poor intimidated countrymen. The deadlock is inevitable 
because while we have ceased to think in terms of slavery, the 
heartless bureaucratic machinery, incapable of “imagination'^ 
continues to work as before wo refused to bo exploited, and the 
Government devices cunning plans to ensnare us, to coax, cajole or 
coerce us into submission. But they forget that we are no longer 
inspired by any but the highest ideal of complete Swarajya, which 
loaves no room for any bargains for seats on legislative bodies or 
transferred subjects. 80 long as we have not plenary powers to 
control, guide and change the entire government of our country 
according as it (Government) well could suit the interests of the 
largest number of our conirymen, why must our friends continue to 
din into our ears the virtues of the “advance " the new conditions 
mark ?. So long as they do not divest themselves of the mentality 
which cannot cease to talk of “advances and concessions ” there is 
no hope of the deadlock comijig to an end. To us, however, who are 
determined to redeem our birth right, at any cost, ‘excepting 
violence the state of attairs described as a deadlock marks the 
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beginning of • our ’ self-oraganizing efiorts. The Government have 
forfeited our confidence by violating their pledges, eulogising tyrants, 
and supporting perpetrators of inhuman atrocities and other 
exhibition of a sad want of morality. The feeling of distrust has 
permeated the masses not only of India but of the whole East, as 
borne out by what the Egyptians, the Arabs, the Kamalist Turks, 
the Persian nationalists, the Chinese and last but not the least, the 
Japanese have at different times and independently of one another 
said in non-official or semi-official organs of opinion. This also 
appears to be the opinion of even such a partisan as Sir Valentine 
Chirol. 

To win the co-operation of India there is nothing for our alien 
friends but first to disabuse their minds of “domination, race 
supremacy ” and kindred evils, secondly to do ample penance 
for past wrong such as the dismemberment and the subjugation of 
the Khalifa, temporal and spiritual empire, and the massacre of 
Jallianwala, and lastly to recognise in unmistakable terms and in 
actual practice the sovereignty of the people of India. 

As regards the suggestion about a Conference of Leaders of 
public opinion it may be said that in the present state of high 
tension in the country no good purpose can be served by attempting 
any ‘approachment’ before there has been a complete vindication 
of the people’s honours and sovereignty. No one can say that the 
wanton blows that are being dealt at the self-organizing efforts of 
honest patriots can ever result at any pacification. There is no 
trace of any willingness on the part of Government or certain 
important sections of anti-Indian Europeans — the consideration of 
whose views seems to weigh so much with the bureaucrats — to 
descend from the cloud^s, infact, their appears to be a good deal 
too much of the “pride of power ”. 

After the reading of the speeches of the Chairman Receip- 
tion Committee and President, the Moslem League meeting was 
adjourned till 31st Dec. 1920. 



Resolutions 

The All-India Muslim League resumed its sitting on 
3 1 St Dec. 1920 in the Congress pandal and passed the 
following resolutions. 

The All-India Muslim League deeply deplores the sad demise 
of the late Sheikhul-Hind Muhamraad-ul-Hasan Sahab of Deoband. 
'the Legue offer>s its heart felt condolence to the bereaved family 
of the Maulana. The All-India Muslim League welcomes the 
establishment of the National Muslim University at Aligarh and 
congratulates the Principal, Mr. Muhammad Ali, upon his intrepid 
leadership and his students upon their invincible courage displayed 
in the performances of their duty in the face of great provocations 
and hardships. The League calls upon the public to give the 
University their best moral and material support. The League 
expresses its deep sorrow oii the sudden demise of Mr. Mumtaz 
Hussain, Bar-at-Law, of Lucknow, and expresses its sympathy 
with the bereaved family. 


1 he Cree;'. 

The objects of the All-India Muslim League shall be : 

The attainment of Swaraj ya by the people of India by all 
peaceful and legitimate means. 

To protect and advance the political, religious and other rights 
and interests of the Indian Musalmans. 

To promote the friendship and union between the Musalmans 
and other communities of India. 

To maintain and strengthen the brotherly relations between the 
Muhammadans of India and those of other co\intries. 

Mr. Muhammad Ali, while moving the resolution changing the 
creed of the Muslim I^eague by substituting the attainment of 
Swarajya by all legitimate and peaceful means, said that the 
existing creed was not up to date in view of the existing circum- 
stances when loyalty to the British Government and self-Government 
within the British Empire were out of question as long as British 
Government persisted in their anti-Islam, and anti-Indian policy. 
The same view was held by the Congress and the Sikh League and 
other public bodies. Mahatma Gandhi and those who shared his 
religous beliefs maintained - that peaceful means were the only 
legitimate means to fight the Government now and for ever, but 
the Muslim faith went a step further, and said that, if the existence 
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of the evil could not be removed without violence, it must be 
removed with violence. Force could be used to defeat force. 
To-day, however, Indian Muslims recognised that they were not in 
a position to use force against the force of Government, but if the 
Government's anti-Indian policy still continued and peaceful means 
were useless, then this resolution could not interfere with the use 
of force, if required. The rules and regulation of a public body, 
like the Muslim League, must be interim resolutions to meet the 
existing state of affairs. This resolution would assure the Govern- 
ment that the Muslims would not resort to violence, but if even, 
in the face of this resolution, the Government would use force 
against them, then the people would stand by their creed and 
observe non-violence. 

The resolution was supported by Hakim Ajmal Khan and 
three others. 

Maulana Hasrat Mohani moved the original resolution. Ho 
said that time might come when violence be required to fight the 
Government. He was supported by two others. 

Mr. Muhammad Ali, replying to the debate, said the wordings 
of the resolution were in conformity with the situation to-day and 
if the same circumstances arose later on the creed could again ])e 
changed to suit the time. 

Maulana Hasrat Mohani demanded a division, and the presi- 
dent ruled that voting would be taken later on. 

Cow Sacrifice. 

While reaffirming the resoution ])assed by the League at the 
Amritsar session regarding the cow sacrifice, the League exhorts 
the Musalmans of India to continue unabated their earnest efforts 
ill that direction. The League at the same time appeals to its 
Hindu brethren to refrain from securing legislative measures which, 
it fears, would only add to the difficulties of the situation. 

Non-co-operation . 

Hakim Ajmal Khan then moved the following resolution. 

The All-India Muslim League reaffirms the resolutions passed 
at its special session in Calcutta regarding non-violent Non-co- 
operation. 

The League places on record its satisfaction at the progress the 
Non-co-operation movement has made generally and in particular 
at the boycott of Councils by the Nationalists and at the refusal to 
exercise their right of voting by the vast Majority of the elegtors of 
the various constituencies established under the Reform Scheme. 
In view of the unmistakable attitude of the electors, the League 
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calls upon those who have secured seats on the various Councils 
in direct opposition to the will of the electors to resign their scats, 
and in the case of those who fail to do so, the League advises the 
electors to have no political connection whatsoever with the so- 
called representatives. The liOague also expresses its sense of 
appreciation of the response made to the call of duty by the youths of 
India, and while emphasising the absolute necessity of the immediate 
severance of all conriection with the Government-aided Colleges 
and Schools, calls upon the owners and trustess of all the educational 
institutions to forthwith give up Government aid and disafhliate 
themselves from the Government recognised universities. The League 
at the same time re(|Uosts the parents and guardians to withdraw 
their sons and wards from the Government aided or controlled 
iristitutions without any further delay, and it also calls upon the 
adult students to withdraw from such institutions. 

'Fhe League further urges lawyers and litigants to immediately 
boycott Government Courts and to establish, encourage, and 
l^opularise Arbitration Courts. 

Lastly, the League exhorts the people of India to encourage 
Indian industries by the exclusive use of Swadeshi goods and by 
establishing homo industries. 

The I.eaguo expresses its deep sense of appreciation of the work 
done l)y the Khilafat Delegation under the intrepid and able leader- 
ship of Moulana Muhammad Ali, than whom a more courageous, 
outspoken and an almost moderate and correct interpreter of the 
Muslim obligations and Indian sentiments could not be found. 

The Esher Report. 

Ha^ing regard to the fact that the Esher Committee Report 
has unmistakably expressed the capitalistic and imperialistic designs 
of British Statesmen by suggesting the utilisation of Indian 
manhood for the aggressive policy of British conquest, the All-India 
Muslim League exhorts the people to save their soldiery from moral 
degradation by increasing their efforts for the attainment of Swaraj 
at the earliest possible date. 

Repressive Measures. 

In view of the numerous prosecutions of the National workers 
by the Government, the application of the Seditious Meetings Act 
to various places in the Punjab and Delhi, and the suppression of 
volunteer organisations, the All-India Muslim League feels confident 
that the determination of the people of India would continue 
undaunted to persue the path which they have marked out for the 
emancipation of their country. 

30 
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Government-aided Schools. 

The League, while disapproving the action o£. the trustees of 
educational institutions which have not given up Government aid 
and have not disaffiliated themselves from the Government 
universities, places on record its appreciation of the whole-hearted 
response to the call of duty made by the Nadvat-ul-Ulama College 
at considerable financial sacrifice and has set a noble example for 
other institutions to follow. 

Home Industries. 

The League advises the owners, trustees and managing boards 
of all Muslim educational institutions, religions or otherwise, to 
immediately start technical classes, with a view to encourtigo home 
industries, particularly weaving and spinning. 

Britain and Afghanistan. 

In view of the fact that the Indian National Congress, the All- 
India Muslim League, the Sikh League, the Khilafat Conference 
and other public bodies have declared the resolution of attaining 
Swarajya, and in view of the fact that the alliance of the imigbhour- 
ing State with Great Britain is conceived not as a plan for the 
protection of India but for strengthening the British hold on India, 
and in view of the fact that India had no quarrel with Afghanista?i 
inasmuch as Groat Britain has been able, mainly through her Empire 
in India, to disrupt the dominions of the Khilafat, the All-India 
Muslim League hegs respectfully to advise His Majesty (iha/i Amir 
Amanullah Khan, the independent Ruler of Afghanistan, to reject 
any advance on the part of the Government of India for a treaty 
alliance with Great Britain. In view of the further fact that this 
League is confident that neither the peoples of Afghanistan nor 
their Government has any* designs on the ijidependeiit existence 
of the people of India, this League hopes that lioth the nations 
will cultivate friendly relations between themselves and learn to 
rely upon each other’s good-will. 

President’s Closing Remarks. 

Dr. Ansari, in* closing the session, made an impressive speech in 
which he appealed for strengthening the Hindu-Muslim unity, which 
point he had purposely refrained from mentioning in his onening 
address, because he wanted to lay particular stress on it now. The 
term ‘Hindu-Muslim Unity’ expressed not only unity between 
Hindus and Musalraans but also among the various peoples inhabit- 
ing this Indian continent, such as the Sikhs, Indian Christians, 
and Parfiis. The union of all races of India was essential as the 
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basis for a truly National edifice. The way in which the Hindus 
had come forward to help the Musalmans in their struggle for the 
Khilafat could not be sufficiently expressed, and it was the duty 
of the Musalmans to always remember this help. On the other 
hand, the way in which the religious question of their Hindu 
brethren, namely, the protection of cows was being helped and 
solved by the voluntary assistance of Musalmans deserved the con- 
sideration of the Hindus. Looked at from every point of view, 
religious, political, economic and national, it was necessary that 
they must consolidate the Hindu-MusHm unity. 



The All-India 

Khilafat Conference 

Third Session. 

Nagpur, 2n(l Jan. IV J1 

PROCEEDINGS 

The meeting of the All-India Khilafat Conference was held 
at the Congress Paiidal,. There was a large gathering ot delegates 
and visitors. 

The proceedings commenced with a prayer recited from the 
holy Qiioran which was listened to by the assembled delegates with 
folded hands occabionnlly punctuated with “Amin.” At the end of 
the prayer, the assembled aiidicnco cried out ‘Alla-ho-Akbar.^ 

Syed Md. Isha next went up to the rostrum and recited n song 
dealing with the prehont condition of Islam and in melancholy and 
pathetic strain described the sad plight which had overtaken Islam 
all over the Moslem w^orli**. The huge aurlienc:? hurst into tears and 
people cried aloud. At the end of every stanza there was an outburst 
of tears. The song ended with the proiihecy that the Holy prophet 
was again incarnating himself very soon in order to save Islam from 
this calamity. At tlie instance of Moulavy Akram Khan, Mr. Gliotani 
of Bombay proposed Moulaiia Abdul Mazid Bodauni to take 
the Chair. 

Nawab Golam Md. Kalaini of Bangalore seconded the resolution. 
At this stage Mahatma Gandhi entered the pandal and the whole 
assembly stood up and gave him a rousing reception with shouts 
of ‘Bande-mataram' and ‘Mahatma Gaiidhiji-ki-Jai.’ 

The resolution was accepted with acclamation. 

Moulana Shoukat Ali next addressed the meeting and pi’eseiited 
before the audience two Moulanas who lived with Moulana Mohua- 
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dulhasai Shalkhulliiiid. One of them described all the hardship 
they had undergone with two Moulanas w^ho >vent on Hizrat 
to Arabia, But the Sheriff of Mecca oppressed them in various 
ways till they were interned at Malta with Mohuadulhusai 
Shalkhulhind. 

The President then addressed the gathering in urdu and began 
his speech with a short prayer. The President dealt with the 
Khilafat problem in detail and said that he was not a Mussalman 
who could afford to maintain a non-challant attitude in such a crisis in 
their religious life. Next he referred to the Hiudu-Mussalman unity 
and eulogised Mahatma Gandhi for all that he has done for the 
country. He said that the Mahatma was quite content with a dhoti 
of 5 yards length only. He lived a very simple and plain life, and 
he was a man who had claimed the highest respect of both Hindus 
and Mussalmans. 

As regards the Mahatma’s programme, the President said that 
everybody was free to express his own opinion, but at the same time 
everybody should follow the collective wisdom of the whole 
community. They were prepared to respect every law% but that so 
far as religion was concerned they were not prepared logo against it. 
They should strengthen their mind in such a way that nothing would 
be able to shatter their belief. They should, further, distinguish 
between what may be termed as true law and what may be oppressive 
law which stiftles their conviction. There was a sharp line of 
distinction between spiritual law and temporal law. The President 
then quoted a Hadis of Mussalman Law which says that in matters 
spiritual every true Mussalman should follow the tenets of 
Islam only. 

j\tr. Yakub Hosseiii next addressed the conference. He announced 
that the next sitting would be held at 8 P.M., in the evening. The 
conference then came to a close and various ])rovinces went to com- 
mittee meetings to select the members of the subject committee 
which was held after a short time. The Conference again met in the 
evening in the Congress Pandal. More delegates and visitors 
wore now present than in the morning and among them were many 
Hindus. 

As the President could not be present owing to indisposition, 
Maulaiia Azard Sobliani of Cawupur took the chair amid cheers. 
He explained in detail what was meant by the word Khilafat from 
both religious and temporal points of view and concluded with an 
appeal to rise to the height of the occasion and save Islam from its 
imminent dangei 
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Resolutions. 

Pundit Earabhuj Dutta Chowdliery moved the first 
resolution : — 

1. “This meeting of the All India Khilafat Conference re-affirms 
its former decision that in view of the hostile attitude of the British 
Government and the Allies towards the Khilafat, and the cruel and 
unjust Turkish Peace terms, which can never be accepted by the 
Muslim world, there is no course left to the Indian Muslims but to 
carry constant agitation against the Peace terms up to the last 
until the spiritual and temporal status of the Khilafat is restored 
status quo ante bellumF 

In moving this resolution the speaker assured the Mussalmans of 
CO operation of the Hindus. Dr. Eaj Kumar Chakrabarty of Dacca 
supported the resolution in a nice Bengali speech. The resolution 
was carried unanimously. 

Moulvi Abdul Gotfur of Peshawar, Secretary of the Local 
Khilafat Committee, moved the second resolution : — 

2. “This meeting of the All-India Khilafat Conference olfor 
their heart-felt sympathy to those Indian Muslims who have already 
performed and are willing to perform Hijrat as a religious duty for 
the preservation and glorification of their Faith and consider it their 
duty to support such people for the fulfilment of the sacred object. 

The Conference further resolves thait the Central Khilafat 
committee of India should include the Hijrat movement in its 
practical programme and should take upon itself all arrangements 
for the Mahajirin.’’ 

Moulana Ataulla Shaheb of Amritsar seconded the resolution 
which was supported by Moulana Soukat Ali and Malik Isa 
Muhammad. The resolution was carried with acclamation. 

[At this stage Lala Lajpat Eai made his appearance and at the 
re<iuest of Mouhuja Soukat Ali, addressed the gathering.] 

Mr. Abdul Eahim Khan, of Balaghat, (C. P.) proposed the 
next resolution, which was duly seconded, supported and carried. 

3. “This meeting of the All-India Khilafat conference declares 
with perfect certainty and precision that Non-co-operation is a 
religious obligation absolutely binding on the Indian Muslims. It 
is therefore essential that the Indian Muslims should first of all 
carry out this religious duty completely and successfully in the 
Khifefat movement.'’ 

The followifjg resolutions were also passed 
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4. “This Conference strongly protests against the policy adopted 
by the British Government with regard to certain Islamic countries 
in general and the seat of the Khilafat, and Mesopotamia in 
particular ; and expresses with regret that inspite of the laws of 
Shariat’ so clearly stated by the Indian Muslims, Muslim armies are 
still kept up and are being despatched to those countries. 

5. “This conference further warns the Government that this 
policy of their is adding to the popular excitement, for the conse- 
quences of which the Government will be responsible. 

6. “This Conference expresses its sorrow at the helpless condition 
which the Khilafat-ul-miislims is reduced and forced to accept the 
unjust decision of the Allies ; and also records its protest against 
those who are responsible for this decision. It also assures llis 
Majesty that until that status which can he rightfully held by him 
as successor to the Holy prophet of Islam, the Indian Muslim 
will not sit at rest, and will regard it as an eternal happiness to 
shed their last dro]) of blood for the maintenance of the integrity 
of the Khilafat. 

7. “This Conference expresses its gratitude to his Majesty Amir 
Amanullah Khan, the Rular of Afghanistan for the Islamic brother- 
hood with which he has received and treated the Indian Muhajarin, 
and trusts that all possible facilities will l>e given the Indian 
Muhajarin l)y the Afghan Government in future also. 

S. “This Conference considers the Hindu-Muslim Unity ab.so- 
lutoly essential for the future^ betterment of India ; and expresses 
its satisfaction that through the grace of the Almighty God, this 
unity is getting further strength day by day. 

9. “This Conference appeals to all the Mussalmans of India to 
collect, as soon as possible a sum of at least thirty lacs of rupees for 
the successful working of the Khilafat movement. 

10. “This Conference requests all the Provincial Khilafat 
Committees of India to organise volunteer corps under each and 
every Khilafat Committee of their respective provinces, to make 
arangements to maintain peace and order, to collect funds and to 
help in the non-co-operation movement. 

11. “This Conference resolves that a deputation should vist all 
the prominent Sijjadha Nashinsand spiritual heads of shrines ^to 
invite their attention to those religious obligations which are binding 
on them regarding the Khilafat. 

12. This conference expresses its d^ep sympathy with those 
Muslims of the North Wetern Frontier Province and Sind who have 
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fallen victim to unjust official agression in the Khilafat movement 
and trusts that they will set an instructive example to their 
brethren by steadfastly enduring all hardships and troubles which 
have befallen them in rendering services to the cause of Islam. 

13. “This conference further declares that the N. W. F. 
Province and Sind Governments took unjust and oppressive ways for 
repressing the Khilafat movement thereby inviting disturbance and 
disorder for which they will be solely responsible. 



All India 

College Students Conference. 

President — L^la Lajpat Rai. 

( Nagpur— iJeceinher lf)^0 ) 

Lala Lajpat Rai in the course of his Presidential addreSvS 
after referring to some of his services in connection with the 
national educational movement, said : from the very early 

(lays of my boyhood, I have been under the impression that no 
education under the cegis of a foreign Government would be solely 
for the benefit of the country or the governed. As a general doc- 
trine, we know that all governments first look to their own interests 
and they establish educational institutions in order to ‘Strengthen 
themselves. That is why educational thinkers of the world have 
(piestioned the wisdom of letting the State control the education 
of the children of the community. The object of a foreign govern- 
ment in starting educational institutions is not so much as the wel- 
fare of the country governed, but the welfare of their own Govern- 
ment and the strengthening of its hold upon the country governed. 
Leaving aside the ethics of the (luestion, it is only natural that an 
Imperial Government should bo dominated by imperial principles. 
We find the same principles dominating the educational policies of 
the different Governments, e.g., the monarchical form of Government 
in dapan. I^iven under national governments, governments for the 
time being dominate the educational policy of the country for 
strengthening their own hold upon the people and a foreign govern- 
ment is bound to do it to a greater extent and hence the duty of the 
people to guard against the insidious iioison. 

It was under that impression that we found 40 years ago that 
the education we were receiving was not likely to further the inter- 
ests of nationalism, but was bound to hamper it, that it was emas- 
culating, denationalising and creating a gulf between the educated 
and the non-educated classes which went to the root of the welfare 
of the nation and we thought that it was an attempt to uproot the 
foundation by which the nation has stood from time immemorial 
and without which the nation could not exist as an individual nation. 
Being unable and .practically to start another system of our own, 
w'O decided to counteract the influences of that system by combin- 
ing the two system and establishing institutions which although 

31 
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prepared students for the University examination might, to a certain 
extent, remove defects which we complained of. It was under that 
impression that we started the D. A. Y. College. Later on, as a 
result of discussion among our councillors some of the original foun- 
ders came to the conclusion that they must cut away from Univer- 
sity courses. I must say that those and similar institutions founded 
by other great patriots have failed in other objects ; for somehow 
or other, Government and the University imposed conditions and 
restrictions upon them l)y which the object of the original founder 
was negatived and could not be fulfilled. 

A Denationalising System. 

I hold the opinion that the educational system at present 
followed in Government schools and colleges, aided and unaided, or 
controlled by official Universities, is a denationalising system. It 
is meant more to enslave us than to free us (Hear, hear). You 
cannot expect the jailor to prepare his own deatli warrant. AYe 
have been trying for the last 30 years to conteract the evil infiuences 
of that system and maintain the independence of those institutions 
and we have to a certain extent succeeded in counteracting llie evil 
infiuences, though not fully. There was a time in the history ol 
our country, when, under the influence of education imparted in 
our schools, we were being taught and encouraged to look down 
with upon everything that it was indigenous. Everything Indian 
was held up to ridicule aiid we indulged in many an antic in order 
to show that we were just being civilised. We were taught that 
everything Indian was barbaric and deserved contempt. Fortunately 
for us we have passed through that stage. 

Warning Against Narrowness. 

Here I must sound a note of warning against going to the other 
extreme. We are standing the danger ot going to the other extreme 
and considering everything Indian as absolutely perfect. l)i.sc'Jssions 
on the value of civilisations are being carried on in a very narrow 
spirit and authorities are quoted lor jiropositions which on the whole 
do not justify the conclusions. I wish to warn against the danger 
of being carried off our feet by too much or excessive enthusiasm 
for everything we may consider national. 1 must warn you, and 
so far as I am concerned, truth is truth, knowledge is knowledge 
and science is science. It is neither Eastern nor Western, neither 
Indian nor European. We have to maintain our national continuity. 
That is absolutely necessary and we have therefore in all educational 
schemes that we evolve, to copy all that is Indian. We do not want 
to bo either European or an American nation and we want to remain 
an Indian nation but quite up-to-date, absolutely up to-date. (Here, 
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here). We do not want to be a mere copy of our past, but we want 
to build our future upon the historical structure of the past by making 
it stronger. That should be the policy underlying all schemes of 
education we may evolve. I want the younger generation to guard 
against the danger of a narrow cramping nationalism which will not 
unite India itself. You must remember that in India we have various 
communities following various religions and, to a certain extent, 
each has contributed its own quota of civilisation and culture to our 
country. In order to make stronger the Indian nationality composed 
of these various communities and cultures we shall have to look at 
these cultures with the eyes of freedom, absolutely free to absorb 
all that is good in each culture, and contribute it to the joint culture 
of whole nation. T^ue nationalism must be above the religious and 
sectarian influences. 

Modern Civilisation. 

We are living in a world which is throwing away every day 
new ideas. Nobody knows and understands the evil influences, the 
slave tendencies and the immoral nature of a great many institutions 
of modern civilisation. I have said in my book that modern civili- 
sation is dying, and die it must, and it is clear that it is suffering 
from a disease from which it cannot be cured. You might dislike 
the moderners, abhor their social systems and institutions. You 
might not follow them. In fact they should not be followed parti- 
cularly in the social and economic system, but at the same time you 
cannot shut your eyes to the fact that science and knowlego have 
made wonderful progress during the past 200 years. We shall be 
cutting our noses to spite our faces if wo deprive ourselves of that 
stock of knowledge which the moderners have accumulated to the 
benefit of humanity at large. We should be sufficiently strong in 
our moral culture, strong in our own indigenous culture, strong 
in our national sense, to assimilate all that and to use it for our own 
system rather than shun it. Wo ought to pursue science and know- 
ledge from whatever culture it comes and use it with an open mind 
fully determined to assimilate it to our own system and make the 
fullest use of it for the purpose of freeing our country, getting it 
free for ever and maintain our freedom and individuality at any cost. 

Students and Polit’cs. 

Referring next to the creation and constitution of a students* 
organisation for India he said : — The object of this organisation as I 
understood it, was to creat as a permanent organisation of college 
student those who have passed beyond the matric standard, to look 
after their interests and to advise the general body of students in 
the country. I am not one of those who believe that students^ 
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particularly University students, ought not to meddle in politics. *I 
think it is a most stupid theory and an impossible theory too (Hear, 
hear). It is the creation not of confused brains but of dishonest 
brains (Hear, hear). You cannot prevent a man from forming poli- 
tical opinions on the burning questions of the day. If 1 were an 
administrator, I would rather let the students express themselves 
and be done with it, as some times we do, than create a situation as 
was created in Bengal 10 years ago by the Risley and other circulars. 
1 do not care what the policy of Government is on this subject. I 
find that there are good many among us who believe that students 
ought not to have to do anything with politics. 1 do not subscribe 
to that proposition at all. My conception of the need of an All- 
India Students^ organisation is that while students ought to be free 
to study politics, have opinions on political ({uestions and express 
them at times whenever there is need through their organisation, 
they ought to steer clear of politics (Hear, hear.) Otherwise this 
organisation might be turned into a political organisation and the 
division among political parties will be carried into the students 
camp. That does not bind on you the duty to keep silence. Von 
may express your opinions as a body whenever necessary on political 
questions. You may agree with some political organisation and 
disagree with others. I do not want you no*t to do it. But at the 
same time, if you really want to create aiid improve an organisation 
which should carry weight with the whole student community of 
India, you should aim at representative institutions. If you arrive 
at decisions which require certain action and conduct on your part 
you will follow that conduct which is expected of you by the resolu- 
tions. Even if some of you do not agree to follow, I hope that you 
would not give your decisions that mandatory character which will 
exclude others. Your constiiution at the present stage should be 
possessed of sufficient elasticity to enable you to expand it on national 
linos, to make it really a representative organisation. 

Students and Nou-co-opcration. 

Turning to the question of student and Non co-operation, he 
said : — I shall state my position as it has evolved, 8o far I do not 
know how it is going to evolve in future (laughter). In my coir 
eluding address at the Special Congress at Calcutta I said I was 
opposed to that item in the Non-co-operation programme which 
relates to boys in schools. Speaking on a later occasion, I have been 
expressing views which to some might seem inconsistent with that 
position, but which I never considered to be so(laughter). At 
Lahore I addressed a public meeting when I told students and others 
that I would welcome practically the abolition of the Arts Colleges 
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(hear hear). After that, whenever students approached me for 
advice, it was giv^n under the following heads — Law Colleges, 
leave it at once. Medical, engineering, and technical schools, 1 
said, do not leave. Arts Colleges, I said '‘consider the situation well 
and if you really feel the call of duty, leave the Arts Colleges, but 
under no delusion that some one is going to make provision in 
national schools established by the leaders of the National Congress. 

Ditferencos of the opinion there has been to a very great extent, 
not as to the spirit of the resolution, but as to working and the 
way in which it is to bo carried out. We are agreed that we should 
do nothing on earth or heaven whivh will strengthen the hands 
of the hurcaucracy. It is a positive sin to do anything to strengthen 
or continue this rule under the present or in any from. We are 
agreed that the present system of education does strengthen that 
object and wc are also agreed that we should do what little we can, 
considering our ])resent political responsibilities in the way of 
establishing institutions which might bo free from otheial control 
both on the side of finance and education. I do not know whether 
we are agreed that national schools and colleges now established 
will be included to carry on the more important work of political 
piopaganda in the country (hear hear). We cannot afford to do that 
as we are out fur t)roclaimiiig Swaraj in the shortest possible time 
and we cannot give our time and energy to a solution of the 
problem which requires both time and money. I have therefore 
boei] saying to my friends that wo shall not incur any resposibilities 
and wc shall ?iot undertake any duties which will in any way 
militate against the great work which we have in hand. If we do 
tiiat, wo shall bo frittering away our energies in enterprises the 
result of which might not be further achieved very soon. 

Concentrate on Swaraj. 

We cannot devise a national system of education in this 
country without a national Ciovcrnmont (cheers) and unless we achieve 
a national Government we shall not be able to solve the problem of 
jjationality. That does not prevent us from making attempts at the 
solution of the prohlrm in our own humble way making experiments. 
Therefore I am of opinion that all eiiergy, time and resources we 
have at our disposal ought to be concentrated in achieving Swaraj, 
self Government and freedom and emancipating ourselves from’ this 
Government. 1 am perfectly willing to ask and encourage every 
student in any arts or law college to leave off the College, if he 
feels the call of duty, provided he is under no delusion (mind that, 
because I have seen that in my own place a provision is going to he 
provincialjy made fov his education either locally or imperially), 
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There is a groat field for x>ropaganda work for organising the 
nation for reviving industries and there is work to make ati 
honorable living without beirig traitors to our ^country ((hear hoar). 
Put your hand to any work you find handy. I know that some- 
time back the sentence of Gandhi was ridiculed, viz, that people 
ought to go and construct roadside work, in factories. My student 
friends, you ought to remember that one of the greatest defects 
of the present educational system is that it enables you neither 
to think independently or act independently. Real education should 
aim to make you men, fit to think and act independently, in finding 
an independent work. Don’t find yourselves in an embarrasing 
position by your white cloths. Go into the country, find out any 
work you can lay your hand upon, make yourselves useful to the 
society and learn honesty. In my eyes, honest patriotic work in 
road-repairing is infinitely superior (o a Deputy Collector’s post 
(cheers), I want the youth of the nation to go forth into the 
villages and the factories, work with their hands in the spirit of 
comradeship aloirg with the villages who are waiting for inspiration 
from you. So long as the educated community keeps itself aloof 
from the actual tillers of the soil and workers in factories, it shall 
never attain Swaraj. Swarai will !iot be attained by the 
eflForts of a few educated people, but by the whole nation which 
lives in workshops and on the soil. Therefore, it should be your 
duty, if you really feel the call of duty, not to ([ucstion what shall 
be our career in the future. 

Bogey of Careers. 

This bogey of career, cou])led with the bogey of academic careers, 
has spoiled the whole point of view of educational discussions. It 
is not the principal object •of life to seek a career or to bo an 
academic animal. The object of life is to be efficient as a citizen 
and member of society. It is a vicious ideal which places oxcelletice 
and fashions oii a high pedestal. Anybody who can speak English 
well considers himself to bo an enlightened and great man. 1 have 
found many a fool among those who can read and speak excellent 
English. It is an entirely false standard of education to desire 1o 
go down as a stylist. It is a good piece of art, but it is not the 
main purpose of life. We ought to see the main purpose of life in 
education rather than see it iti the fashion which places us on a false 
pedestal. I earnestly appeal to those of you who take to Non-co- 
operation to go forth into the country, to leave the cities and central 
places of which you are so fond, to go into the villages., workshops 
and factories, live there and then give them the inspiration which 
you bjive derived from your education. Unless you do that, you are 
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morely passing resolutions which would be mere sham. Infinitely 
s]a\ishaswe are, we will be adopting another vice, that is, of 
passing resolutions without putting them into operation, if you 
pass resolutions it is your duty to act up to it (hear hear). 
Do not pass resolutions in the hurry of enthusiasm or to please 
someone. If you do that you will bring discredit on the whole 
movement and on the men whom you revere and you will also 
demoralise your nation if you })a.ss resolutions only to advice others. 
P'or (lod’s sake, we have had enough of them and we do not want the 
student’s aid to add to tliat burden. 

You must also consider before passing your resolutions whether 
you are prepared to withstand the beatings of your parents and all 
the nice arguments that they may put forward of career, of 
honours, emoluments and other thiigs. Are you prepared to suffer 
and give up jour fashioi'ahlc habits ? In that ease go forth in the 
name oi God and e!e\a(e your country (cheers). The country needs 
as many workers in the field as it can find. V/orkers are very few. 
All of you can he al)sor]>ed iji the great work that lies before us. 
As regards medical aiid cngii;eering colleges, 1 am thinking o\er that 
]n’obloni, Ido want that education ior my country. At present 
the Medical and the Knginecri!)g colleges are the two great strengths 
of the Indian Army and 1 have come to the conclusion whether it 
will not bo advisable to follow the same course for these two 
department too. 1 have not formed my own lietinito opinions and 
sol cannot ad \ ise you 1 ow. But that is the trend of my- thought 
lately. 

Conclus'on. 

In conclusion, ho said : — ^*It will lie iny duty to help you. I 
do not say guide you, in coming to a cojiclusioii. Bo absolutely 
tolerant of any diirorencos of ofiinioii that, may exist. To me it 
matters little which way you decide. As said already the decision 
of this Non co operation JResolution lies w ith others, i.e. the Congress 
and you will bo .simply following the Congress.” 

Ho thanked them all once more for the honour done to him. 


Proceedings and Resolutions. 

The Conference met again on the 26th Dec. 1920, with Mr. 
Pickthal, ICditor of the Jlwnbaij of Chn.nkk in the chair. There 
was a heated discussion on the boycott of Goveriuncnt aided schools 
and colleges. Several speakers spoke in favour of and against the 
Itesolution. Miss Sham Kiimari Nehru supported the resolution for 
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boycotting colleges and schools. After a long and heated discussion 
the president declared the resolution carried, to which a poll was 
demanded and a poll was taken by Provinces. The result of the 
poll was as follows: — Madras' 40 for and one against ; Bombay 
87 for 22 against ; Bengal 33 for 27 against : Central India, 
unanimous for ; U. P., unanimous for ; Bihar, unanimous for ; 
Punjab almost unanimous for; Assam 5 for 7 against; Andhra, 
unanimous for; Central Provinces, 132 for 32 against. The following 
resolution was carried by an over- whelming majority. “That in 
view of the nation’s call and in consonance with the policy of 
Non-co-operation with Government, as expressed in the resolution 
of the Calcutta Congress, this All-India College Students’ 
Conference after deliberate consideration whole heartedly supports 
the immediate and unconditional boj^cotb of Government and Govern- 
ment aided Colleges and advises the college students of India to 
respond to it.” 

Several other resolutions appealing to the National leaders to 
bring into existence National Schools, urging the students to observe 
Swadeshi even at the sacrifice of giving up iashionable habits, sympa- 
thising with the Punjcab students who suffered during the Martial 
Ijaw regime, recommending Ayurvedic and Unani Medical Sciences 
and urging the use of Vernacular languages, were proposed and carri- 
ed unanimously. 

The president, in concluding the proceedings, i^aid a glowing 
tribute to Lala Lajpat Pai’s work and removed certain misunder- 
standings which prevailed among the students and ])rought the 
meeting to a close, thanking the organisers. 

The following resolutions were adopted by the All India 
College Students’ Conference. 

(1) This conference records its profound sense of grief at the 
demise of our great leader and revered patriot Lok. Bal Gangadar 
Tiiak, the pioneer of Indian Nationali.sm, and a staunch advocate of 
National education and further resolves that the qualities of patrio- 
tiaim, courage, self-sacrifice and devotion to the motherland of which 
he was the unique embodiment, will ever be the guiding principle to 
the students of this country. 

(2) This conference puts on record its profound sense of grief 
at the demise of Shaikhulhind Moulana Mahudal Hussain whose 
great and meritorious services to the cause of Islam and in the direc- 
tion of the Hindu Moslem unity will in its opinion ])e a source of 
inspiration to the youths of the motherland. 

(3) “That in view of the nation’s call and in consonance with 
the policy of Non.co-operation with Government, as expressed in the 
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reik^||idn of the Oaleiiit^ C6n|ft*eeei this All-Indi^ Odil^e Student's 
Cdimenm, after deli^rate consideratioo, whdle-Heartedly supports 
the immediate and unconditional boycott of 6ovei^iii^iit and 
Qoverimient^aided collegee and advises the college sttid^nts of India 
to respond to It. 

(4) This conference looks to the National leaders to bfirig into 
existence in every province and at an early date the National colleges 
conducted on national lines affiliated to the National llhiversities for 
the convenience and benefit of those student Non-cooperators who 
might wish to continue their education. The Conference further 
hopes that provision for technical education as far as possible be 
ma^ in such institutions to enable the needy student to undertake 
an independent calling in order to maintain a plain and decent living 
for himself and those dependent on him. 

( 5 ) This conference suggests to student Non-cooperators to 
take up the following programme of national work according to their 
strength and ability : — (a) to take up propaganda work of the Indian 
National Congress, if possible after training under the guidance of 
local leaders and to popularise it, (b) plain and decent living for 
himself and those dependent specially in village, (c) to form them- 
selves into Sewa-Samities or volunteer corps for social service, (d) to 
prepare themselves for the role of National Police to maintain peace 
and order in cities, towns and villages, as the case may be, (e) to take 
up primary education in villages, (f) to form temperence unions in 
order to check the habit of the people, (g) by all honourable means, to 
learn the art of weaving and handspinning and to promote the same 
in villages and towns. 

( 6 ) This conference is of opinion that student Non-co-operation 
Boards be established in every province with a view to keep record 
of doings of, and seek to render all possible assistance to, student 
Non-co-operators of that province and also to settle a line of action 
according to local circumstances. 

( 7 ) This confeience is of opinion that local leaders of different 
provinces should institute boy-scout njpvement on a national and 
independent basis with a view to turn the young generation into a 
militia. 

( 8 ) This conference urges upon the students of India to scru- 
pulously observe Swadeshi even at a sacrifice. 

(9) This conference urges upon the students of India to avoid 
all luxurious and fashionable habits and to adopt a plain, cheap 
and virtuous life. 

(10) This conference fully sympathises with the ^students of 
the Punjab who suffered hardships during the Martial law 
regime. 


32 
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. (11) Thii toaftr^oe le^nunda that th« indii^neoua •]n^h»of 
i^rradio and Unani medical toiences be enoourRed by au -true 
lovers of In'^ia and urges upon students going for medicine that 
they should take keen interest in their study more than in foreign 
systems of medicine owing to their inherent beneftcia) qualities and 
cheapness and farther appeids to the parents to help the students 
in such pursuits of knowledge. 

( 12 ) Tl^ conference further request the Alblndia Ayurvedic 
Conference and promoters of the Unani medical science to carry 
on a vigorous and patient research to recover the lost treasures of 
both sciences. 

(13) As thinking and speaking in English not only denation* 
alises the student population and cramps his originality but also 
mars his progress intellectually and mentally/ this Conference urges 
upon the students of India to use only their vernacular in their 
correspondence, daily talk and provincial deliberations. 

( 14 ) This conference accepts the constitution drafted by the 
Eeception Committee of the All-India College Students Conference 
and as amended by the Subjects Committee. 



First Sessions of the 

AU-India Trade Union Congress 

Batnbay^ November 1th, 1020, 

The following is the full tent of th^iesidential address of 
Lala Lajpat Rai to the first All-India Trade Union Congress, 
held at the Empire theatre, Bombay on Sunday the 7th 
November 1920 : — 

Mr. Baptista, Ladies and Gentlemen.— Permit me to 
thank you from the bottom of my heart for the honour you have 
done me by asking me to preside over this first session of the 
AIMndia Trade Union Congress. It is a unique occasion, the 
first of its kind even in the history of this ancient country of 
ours. In her long history extending over thousands of years, 
India has surely seen many a great gathering in which parts of 
this vast subcontinent and all classes of its population were 
represented, gatherings at which were discussed and settled 
important and nice questions of religion, philosophy, grammar, 
law and politics, gatherings at which crowns were bestowed, 
gatherings in which foreign scholars and foreign ambassadors and 
foreign diplomats took part. But history records no instance of 
an assemblage that was convened solely to consider the interests 
and welfare of workers not of this city or that, not of this province 
or that, but of Bharat Varsha as a whole. Even under British 
Kule we have had All-India gatherings of various kinds, political, 
religious, social, literary, scientific, etc but never an All- 
India meeting of the workers of country or one where people 
assembled to consider the interests and the present and future 
welfare of the workers as such. This by itself should show, if 
there was nothing else to remind us of the fact that India of to-day 
is very different from India of ancient and medieval times, nay 
even from India of yesterday. We are living in an age quite 
different from any thing that the woild has seen or known before. 
That being so, the problems that face and the questions that 
confront us are, from the very nature of things, of a different 
kind from those that confronted our immediate and remote 
ancestors. The fact whether we like it or not, has to be recognised. 

National Isolation Impossible. 

2. Then therer is another fact also which receives scant 
attention from those who profess to guide the destinies of this great 
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nation viz. that we are living in times, in which no nation can live 
an isolated life of its pwn. Whatever happens in the world 
outside of our shores atfecta us iti o^r daily life very closely and 
intimately. It makes ou^^ food dearer, our clothing irpre costly, 
our jbr less valuable and similarljc affeets other 

relations of life very deeply. In the same way whatever happens 
in our country affects the outside world also, equally deeply and 
intimati^ly. This is not limited to any single sphere o£ life but 
is yijffcuafly trui^ ot, aJcapst all spheres but particularly so of the 
political and economic^ Sq, yrhether we like it or . not, we are 
apart and parcel of the modern world. This modern world is 
characteristically a world of machinery, of steam, gas and electricity. 
This is a world of mass production, of organised capital, organised 
industry and organised labour. * Organised mass production involves 
the orgeuisation of capital, and the organisation of labour on a 
scale never heard of before. So 'far organised capital has had 
its way. It has ruled the World for the last 150 years, and the 

world' tb-day groaning under its burden. It has destroyed 

miny an old civilisation, enslaved, religion, chained science and 
placed in bondage all the forces ‘ of Nature and human intellect. 
Humahity is its bond slave. Old China with its four to five 
hundred millions of industrious, hardworking and art-loving people, 
with its ancient culture, science and art has been broken on the 
wheel and thrown to the wolves. India with its hoary civilisation, 
its mighty spiritualism, its great philosophy, and its beautiful 
art, with a family consisting of one fifth of the whole human 

race, has also been bled white by the forces of organised capital 
and is to-day lying prqstrate at its feet. Militarism and Imperia- 
lism are the twin-erntdren of capitalism; they are one in three 

and three in one. Their shadow, their fruit and their bark — all 
are poisonous. It is only lately that an antidote has been discover- 
ed and that antidote is organised labour. 

India’s Economic Bondage. 

We in India have been rather slow to find and apply this 
antidote. The reasons are obvious. We were politically impotent 
and economically helpless. Our political impotonco has made us 
a nation of Pariahs in relation to the rest of the world. Our 
masters use us to conquer and police the world for their benefit, 
and glorification. They also used us to develop their colonies, 
cultivate their fields, operate their mines, man their industries 
and increase their wealth. By way of adding insult to in^nry 
they maligPftd o)iir religion, carricatured our culture, and painted 
U8 SQ Vkwk as to be considered unfit for being accepted as^ equals 
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or ev^n m men by the so-called civilised races of the world. In 
the eyes of the latter, we are a nation of coolies, inferior in every 
thing that distinguishes a mere animal from nisn. This was a 
trick by which organised British capital managed to create a 
prejudice against us in the minds of the white workers of Europe, 
America and Africa. It was necessary im their purpose. Any 
bond of brotherhood, or of mutual interest between the worker! 
of Europe and America, on the one hand, and those of Asia on 
the other would have destroyed the spell by the force of which 
they exploited and sweated both. To the workers of Manchester, 
was always presented the bug bear of the cheap labour of India* 
We in India were kept in fear of the competition of Manchester. 
The war however has broken the spell. The workers of Europe 
and America have now ’discovered that the cause of the workers 
is one and the same all the world over, and that there can be 
no salvation for them unless and until the workers of Asia were 
organised, and internationally athliated. Labour in Europe threat- 
ens to turn the tables over their masters, the employers, and they 
recognise that the success of their movement demands a close 
association of European workers • with the workers of Asia. So 
long as there is cheap labour in China and India, and so long 
as India is helpless to keep out foreign capital, and to prevent 
the latter using Indian and Chinese Labour to the detriment of 
the Euroi>eau workers, the cause of the European proletariat is 
neither safe nor secure. The movement we are inaugurating 
to-day is thus of more than national importance. It is a matter 
of international significance. The workers of InXa are joining 
hands and brains not only to solidify the interests of Indian labour, 
but also to forge a link in the chain of international brotherhQ()|^. 
The future is on the laps of Gods and prophecy is unsafe but it 
may be safely predicted that the success of the movement to which 
we are giving birth to-day may eventually turn out to bo an event 
of world importance. 

Genesis of Indian Trade Union Movement. 

The Trade Union Movement in this country is yet in its 
infancy and it may be said that an All-India Trade Union Congress 
is rather premature. In my humble judgment, it has not come 
a (ky too soon. Labour in India suffers from very many drawbacks 
and the prejudices against it are too many and varied in nature. 
Peprossed by roligio-social ideals of by-gone ages, looked down upon 
by. prevailing standards of literary education, deprived even of elemen- 
tary knowledge ly the extravagant wastefulness and jealousy of a 
foreign bureaucracy, placed ii? a cetdititn of abject do|ci:der.C6 
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by the military exigencies of a capitalistic autocracy, kept apart 
by tibe artfulness of resourceful despotism, labour in this country 
is in greater nee^ of joint action, and of freedom from provincial 
and distdct rivalries than anywhere else. District organisations 
cannot be effective unless they are protected from the rivalry Of 
men from the other districts. For this purpose are needed pro- 
fincial organisations but even provincial organisations will not 
do unless we have an All-India organisation to protect labour from 
provincial rivalries. 

The two employers of labour in our country are, the Govern- 
ment and the private capitalist. The Government also is in its 
own way a big capitalist. The Department of Railways, Post-Office, 
Telegraph and Chunels and others are capitalistic and more or less 
commercial concerns. Both these classes of employers have All- 
India resources at their disposal. Handicapped, as labour is in 
many other respects, labour also must have an AlMndia organisation 
and an All India propaganda to meet its opponent on equal ground. 

Extravagance of the Government. 

The Government of this country is wasteful and extravagant 
in the salaries and allowances it allows to its higher service. It 
would be bankrupt if it met the demands of the subordinate services 
and lowest rank of its employees also in the same spirit. Conse- 
quently to avoid bankruptcy, it sweats its lowest service in a way 
as perhaps no olLer Government on the face of the earth does. 
There is no c^ntry in the world which pays its higher civil and 
military service anything like the salaries the Government of India 
does. In the whole of the United States there is only one man 
w^o gets more than 35,000 Rupees per annum, and that is the 
President of the United State's. In Japan, even the Prime Minister 
does not get that amount. In India, there are dozens, mostly 
Englishmen, who get more than that amount. Compare the 
salaries post by post, and you will Und the standard extravagantly 
higher in India while the living even now is comparatively cheaper. 
Yet within the last two or three years the Government has 
sanctioned enormous increases in these salaries. The worst feature 
of this situation however is the extreme disparity that exists be- 
tween the salaries of the lowest services and those of the highest. 
The difference between maximum and minimum salaries in the 
United States and Great Britain on the one hand, and India on 
the other is simply startling. In the United States, the lowest 
salary allowed to a clerk or a porter in Government Office is from 
about 1,000 to 1,200 dollars a year, and the highest allowed to a 
cabinet minister is 12,000. In India, a Cabinet Minister gets 
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Es. 80,000 a year besides allowances while his orderly gets only 
120 a year or at the most 180. In calculating the needs of a Ciiril 
Servant, the Government of India shows a great deal of generosity, 
provides for the education of his children, for the luxury of travell- 
ing to and from Europe, and secures him a high standard of comfort 
in India. But when it enters into calculation ascertaining the proper 
salary of a postman or a telegraph peon or an orderly or a Bail way 
porter or singnaller, it not only disregards all these considerations, 
but is mean enough to bring into account the earnings of his wife 
and his minor children. Such is the difference between man and man 
in the eyes of this Christian Government, That there is difference 
between work and work, between more manual work and skilled 
work, may be assumed but is the difference so great as to justify this 
disparity lietweon the economic needs of one from the other. To 
fight against such a system of inhuman inequalities the workers 
of India, whether in Government or in private employ, require an 
All-India organisation to help each other by mutual sympathy, 
counsel and aid. 


Sweating of Indian Labour. 

Again, there is another danger ahead against which workers in 
India must piovide. Wo are often told that in order successfully 
to compete with Manchester and Japan, Capital in India should be 
allowed a high rate of profit and cheap labour is a necessity for the 
purpose. The interests of Indian industries they say, require that 
labour in this country should bo plentiful and cheap. There may 
be something in that argument, but the way in which it is represent- 
ed in season and out of season carries it too far. Wo are not prepar- 
ed to admit the validity of this plea. Under the shelter of nationa- 
lism European capitalists have ct’eated sufiicient havoc in the world, 
and we are not prepared to listen with equanimity to that cry being 
ever due in India, An appeal to patriotism must affect the rich and 
the poor alike, in fact, the rich more than the poor. If the develop- 
ment of the Indian industries requires the organisation of Indian 
capital, it still more requires the organisation of Indian labour, 
and capital must meet on equal ground and join hands to develop 
Indian industries. As at present neither the Government nor the 
capitalist is disposed to treat the worker, fairly and equally. The 
former sacrifices him at the alter of princely salaries for a higher 
rank of the European and Indian services and also for the exigen- 
eies of militarism. The capitalist wants to sweat him for his hundr- 
ed or two hundred per cent profit. Surely, that is not the way to 
develop Indian industries if it is to be done at the expense of labour 
alone. I maintain, therefore, that it has become absolutely neces- 
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fary lor leSian labour to organise itself oii national lines in order to 
be ^}e to negotialte with their Employers on equal terms and with 
due regard to national interests. I refuse to admit that the interests 
of Indian industries must in every case, over-ride the human needs 
of the workers. In all diseusSion about the demands and rights of 
labour iii India labour is still treated as a commodity to be sold and 
purehaeed in open market. In every discussion it is the interests of 
Industry that are held supreme. The question asked is “will the 
industry bear it/’ The proper question in my judgement should be “how 
can the Industry be made to bear it consistently with the minimum 
human requirements of the worker and his family, on the standard of 
a moderately comfortable healthy life for him and his children, a pro- 
vision for the education of the latter and for the rainy day”. The 
Indian capitalists must meet labour half ivay and must come to an 
understantkng with it on the basis of sharing the profits in a reason- 
able and just proportion. It must be made worth the while of 
labour to co-operato with the capitalist to advance and develop 
Indian industries. If however, Indian capital wants to ignore the 
needs of labour and can think only of its huge profits, it should expect 
no response from labour and no sympathy from the general public. 
H labour must remain half starved, ill-clothed, badly housed and desti- 
tute of education, it can possibly have no interest in the Development 
of Indian industries, and all appeals in the name of patriotism must 
fail. On these grounds and several others it is desirable that Indian 
labour should lose no time to organise itself on a national scale. 
“Capital is organised on a word-wide basis ; it is backed up by 
a financial and political strength beyond conception ; its weapons 
are less perishable than those employed by labour, it presents dan- 
gers which apply universally.” In order to meet these dangers, 
Indian labour will have to ^oiu hands with labour outside India 
also, but its first duty is to organise itself at home. The most 
important business then before this Congress is, to bring into 
existence a central organisation which would protect the interests 
of Labour all over India. The organisation cannot be perfected 
without bringing all the Unions in India into its orbit of influence. 
Bqt a beginning can certainly bo made with as many organisations 
as are willing to join hands at once. Those who are pioneers must 
exercise patience, tolerate criticism^ and show readiness to eubordi- 
nafte their individual opinions and predilections to the interests 
oi the general body of workers, in such a way as to convince those 
that are hesitating and faltering, of their sincerity and 0$rnoetne88. 
It is easy to criticise^ it is someUmes convenient to stay out,, till 
the pioneers have cleared the field and borne the brunt of opp^itibiti 
It is even prudent to take no risks involved in going ahead with a 
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mavemeot of this kind. But it it neither manly Qoi patriotic to 
do to. Anyway the pioneert mutt proceed in a spirit of brothert 
hood,, working for all, in the interests of ally and always willing 
to share the gains with all. 

International Labour Confaranca. 

The other important business before the Congress will be to 
consider the resolutions of the International Labour Conference, 
created by the League of Nations, which held its first sittings at 
Washington D. C. in November 1919, and to express its considered 
opinion relating thereto. The Congress will also have to select its 
accredited representatives to represent them in the coming con- 
ference, and to place its views l^fore that body. Our past experi- 
ence is that the Government of India, however well-intentioned 
some of its individual officers and statesman may be, is, because of 
its constitution capitalistic in its sympathies and out-look. It 
protests further the interests of British capital in the first instance, 
and then proceeds to help Indian capital, so far as the latter does 
not encroiM^h on the preserves of the former. Its professed concern 
for labour and for the poor is rarely translated into deeds. It is well 
illustrated to-day by its attitude towards the lowest among its 
servants, its continued and unashamed tolerance of forced labour, 
half-hearted sympathy for Indian, labour in colonies and by its 
indifference towards the education of the labourer and his children. 
The Government of India will do nothing substantial for the Indian 
people, the vast bulk of whom are labourers in the field and factory, 
unless and until it is compelled to do so by the force of circums- 
tances. In bringing about these circumstanoes, Indian labour must 
play its part and secure the sympathy of international labour. It 
is therefore of vital importance that Indian labour should cultivate 
the most friendly relations with European labour without necessarily 
adopting lUi the items in the plank of the latter. 

Latent Powers of Labour. 

While it is true that the interests of labour are the same all 
the world over, it is equally true that the power of labour in each 
counf^y is limited by local national circumstanoes. Labour in 
Emi^pe, is in a position to dictate. European workmen have found 
,out» ihat to depend for the enf<»cement of his right and the ame- 
of, his condition on the political action of persons who owe 
their legi^tiye power and position, to the vote of the men 
of property, is absurd and unnatural. In order to protest the 
itihfurests qf end hiji. class, the workman must have a 

Yc||( and he must giye it to a man of his class or to a 
hil tnteresle. So every^ yrerkmen in Europe if 
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a political Unit.- Over and above this European labour has 
found another weapon in direct action. On the top > comes the 
Russian WOTker, who aims to establish the> dictatorship of the 
proletariat. We in India, have not yet reached even the first 
stage. The Government have not yet given us votes and as at 
present sitjaated they will oppose us at every step. They will not 
even, hesitate to use all the forces of mili^rism at their command, to 
crush our efforts towards united action, and to keep us disunited, 
organised and out of touch with world affairs. They have illustrated 
this by their action in the matter of the Lahore Eadway strike, 
the Govenunent Press strike at Calcutta and Simla and the Postal 
and Telegraph strike at Bombay. Their recent action in prohibiting 
the importation of “Soviet Russia” and the “Daily herald” of 
London is also an illustration to the point. While the Anglo-Indian 
Press is engaged day and night in dis seminating palpable lies about 
Soviet Russia, the Government of India steps in, to prevent the 
the people o^ Indi^i from knowing the other side of the story. Truth 
in Europe is of two kinds : — • * 

(a) Capitalistic and Governmental truth represented by men 
like Mr. Winston Churchill, and papers like the “London Times” 
and the “Morning Post.” 

Role of Anglo-Indian Press. 

(b) Socialistic and Labour truth represented by labour organs 
,oE the type, of ‘Justice’’, ‘ Daily Herald” and “Soviet Russia.’^ Thp 
Government of India wants us to swallow the first kind of truth 
without kno.wing the other side. Unfortunately for us truth 
is no longer truth. It is , yualified by capitalism and imperialism 
on the one h^nd and socialism on the other. It is either 
ciapitalistic or bourgeois scfeialistio. In order to know the whole 
truth one hag to knpw all the three brands and then use his 
judgement. My own experience of Europe and America leads 
me to think that s<|jiallstic, e\en Bolshevic truth is any day 
betteh more reliable and more humane, than the capitalistic and 
iriipericdis^ic tnltb.^ The Anglo-Indian- Press takes its cue from the 
latter; how-a days it divides its attention between Bolshevism and 
'Ga.hdhlsin. It stoops to nothing, when it sits to misrepresent, 
inaMgft tind discredit. It is helped in that nefarious work by‘ the 
action of the Governnjenfc. Whatever may bo the caSe of the 
Gbvernihent Against “Soviet Russia", its action against “Justice" and 
“Daily Hei'ald;” both British fuiblioations, is absolutely arbittary, 
unjcist, and prtvoking. The- people of India are not ‘babies Vho 
tecittire iirdfBction twainst tbe kind of mental ahd tnoral food suppli- 
ed hf the' labour ‘phnlfeBtione of QreAS* -Britain.- The e^perlebce of 
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the few strikes, we have had in Bombay, Madras, Lahore and 
Calcntta, proves beyond the shadow of a doubt that our workers are 
much more disciplined, and selLoontroIled, than the oorresponding 
ranks of labour in Great Britain, United States, France or Germany. 
In Lahore 50,000 Railway men kept up a strike for about 7 weeks 
without having one case of^ violence, or injury to the property, 
against them. Even the capitalists admired their manner and 
method. The people of India are probably the most law abiding 
people on earth, and if any Government uses repression against them 
it only betrays its own weakness. What makes the people of India 
law abiding is not the existence or fear of coercive laws, but their 
own innate and inborn gentleness and goodness. There must be some- 
thing rotten in the constitution and nature of a Gevernment which 
needs Martial Law and military terrorism to keep such people in hand 
and to preserve order among them. The action of the Government 
of India in preventing access to the people of India to the socialistic 
and labour thought of the world is the least justifiable of all its re- 
pressive actions and should be unreservedly condemned. 

New Standards of Labour. 

There is no one in India who believes that the European and 
Russian standards of labour can be applied to India of to>day. If 
there were any, I would remind him or them of the message of Lenin 
to Bela Kun wherein the former warned the latter against the 
danger of applying Russian standard to Hungary prematurely. For 
the present our greatest need in this country, is to organise, agitate, 
and educate. We must organise our workers, make them con- 
scious, and educate them in the ways and interests of common^ 
weal. I do not believe in freedom by steps or by stages but at the 
same time I do not believe in denying the facts of life ariid' shutting 
our eyes to the circumstances under which we live. If one is both 
chained and Iiand-cufFod, one can break his hand-cuffs and yet not 
bo free. Labour in this country has many fetters to break through. 
They will require time and energy, application and organisation’, 
self-discipline and self-control. But they will not bo free unless 
all the fetters are broken and thrown asunder. For the purpose 
all concerned in the welfare of labour will have to work hard and 
in a spirit of sacrifice and co operation. This spirit of sacrifice 
should particularly characterise the efforts of such brain workers in 
the ranks of the labour, who are educated enough to lead the move- 
ment. Those who are not strictly wage-earners but who feel for 
labour will have to give their time, talent, and money for the improve- 
ment of the wage-earners^ lot. The Government and the Capitalist 
will both try to discredit them, but they must stand by the faith in 
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ttem, ma /gife tire beitia them* to the eaoee of labour 

irbi^ if the oaoetef Px^tefnaieg to p^teot the intereets^ 

labour the 0oYeimlueiit Aom mt Uke iutierlefeuee^ol thoee whor 
are uol aetualiy wage-earners themselves in the organisation of the 
labour, because they know that unorganised, illiteratOi and uni^illed 
labour is incompetent to fight its own bfittles and can easily be made 
to yield in imgotiations between them and their educated, resourceful 
and wide-awake opponents. The workmen should not fall into this 
trap. For some time ^ to come they need all the help and guidance 
and oo-operation they can get from such among the intellectuals as 
are prepared to espouse their cause. Eventually labour shall find 
its Iea(krs from among its own ranks. 

I do not think I should detain you, Ladies and Gentlemen, 
more tdnan a minute. In this minute 1 want to explain our attitude 
towards Government. It is neither one of support nor that of 
opposition. We will welcome every effort by Government to im- 
prove the cause of labour and help to organise and establish them- 
selves on a bhsis of self-suppmrt, and self reliance. I have already 
Explained that we cannot expect much from the Government as 
constituted at present^ and I fear that wo cannot place much reli- 
on it. But there may be individual statesmen to whom we 
/eal in emergencies for mediation between the Capitalist 
.abour. But the question is who is going to mediate between 
he Government and its own servants where the question of the 
mprovement of the latter’s lot is involved and the Government is 
nwilling to do so, on a proper scale. The situation becomes very 
afferent under these circumstances. We will have to find a nmlus 
)perandi to relieve it. Wi^ these words I will again thank you 
for the honou ^ou have done me and for the patience with which 
you have beard mo. ^ 

Reception Address. 

Mr. Joseph Baptists, Chairman of the Eeception Committee, in 
welcoming the delegates, said ; — 

Brother and Sister Delegates, — 

The high honour of welcoming you to the First All-ladia Trade 
Union Congress devolves upon me and I bid you welcome with feel- 
mgs of much pleasure and.in*ide. I can assure you that the origina- 
ors of the idea of this Congr^ Mr. Chaman Lai and Mr. Pawar, 
nd their collaborators have been all working with edifying energy 
md enthusiasm. Nevertheless, I anticipate that some of you will be 
^ibeauted to discomfort and inconvenience. I must, therefore, request 
oO forgive our faults md overlook our shortcomings ar^ I am 
mufident you will respond with customary Oriental indulgence. 
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Sowing fte'3«ed, 

The agendA of bwnesa ds aot formidable, but tfab Ubief bwinesa 
of this Ckmgreas wiUJ)e to sow the seed, which like the proverbiid 
mustard will germimte and grow into the mighty tree of Federation 
^bour if! In^a, which we all desire. To nurse and water the seedl- 
ing and sapling will be a labour of love for the Knights of Labour in 
India, but their reward will be met with sweet ascendant. The 
supreme need of the moment is really for some light from the East 
to illumine the darkness of the West; for the humanising spiritualism 
of the East to chasten the brutalising materialisation of the West. 
1 b3li6ve we can achieve this object by the power and principles of 
organised Labour in India. Among labourers, I include the hewer 
of wood and drawer of water and the tiller in the fields. These too 
ought to be organised into Trade Unions or analogous associations. 

Well-Being of Society. 

The fist article of our creed should be that the well-being of 
the Society depends upon the well-being of the workers. The 
workers’ welfare, therefore ought to be the chief object of the 
solicitude of the State. This has never been denied in theory by 
any Government, ancient or modern, but it has never been enforced 
in practice by the governing classes. The “via dolorosa’ for the 
labg^re^ has '>e 0 n slavery, serfdom, or indentures or statutes of 
labour, combination laws and similar beds of roses. The emancipa- 
tion of labour from this oppressive system is not yet fully attained 
as our own people are experiencing in some parts of the world under 
Christian Governments. But even where there are no indenture 
conditions or combinations laws labour is dominated by capital. 
Capitalists have ceased to buy slaves, but they still buy labour, and 
pay for it acording to the eternal and infernal law of demand and 
supply. This idea of buying is the root of the evil. Till it is eradi- 
cated and supplanted by the higher idea of partnership the well- 
being of the workers will never be secured. They are partners and 
co-workers and not buyers and sellers of labour. They are all engag- 
ed in promoting the well-being of the society. Capital does not buy 
or employ labour. Society is the ideal we must strive to achieve 
through good and evil report. Without the political power of the 
puree and the law-maker we cannot go far, but we can go a good 
way towards the goal by the power of Unions, Strikes and 
Boycotts. 

Unior . 

There are no cmnbination laws in India to render Unions 
criminal conspiracies’ but there are a few individuids who denounce 
them as bulwarks of Bolebevism and anarchy. Such madcaps once 
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existed in England as well, ai81>^tt was bnly after a long struggle 
between Capital and Uihobs that they realised that Unions stibsti- 
tuted reason for violence jn, collective bargaining. I have lUo doubt 
that, antagonism will soon give way to a more'^ reasonable frame of 
mind. But after the decree of the League of Natmns, Government 
ought to abandon^ their, attitude of benevolent neutrality and legislate 
ior the compulsory recognition of the right of association of lawful 
objects to give effect to the decree of the League of Nations. 

ul am inclined to agree with Sir Thomas Holland that the 
officials of . any Labour Union ought to be recruited from their 
own class, but in the absence of primary education and the practice 
of victimisation this appears to be a counsel of perfection outside 
the pale of practical politics. In fact 1 am not quite sure that 
the want of education does not make these associations premature. 
We are, I have no doubt, experimenting a combination of officials 
consisting of insiders and outsiders, but I have no doubt that 
foi the present Unions would be forces without outsiders. The 
workman knows where the shoe pinches and can state his demands 
with emphasis. He feels he is right, but' cannot iustify them 
by facts or figures or arguments. I had a remarkeible illustiation 
of this in the lock-out of the Petroleuiri Company. 

One of the demands of the men was a change of the system of 
piece-work into daily wages at the rate of Rs. 1-8-0 per diem 
for which they offered to do 200 solderings a day. But they 
could not assign any reason for limiting it to 200. They admitted 
that some of them under the inducement of piece-work soldered 
300 to 500 tins ; but they insisted that 200 was the right number. 

• I met the agents with some fear and trembling. They declared 
that 200 was ridiculously low. They thought that 400 was nearer 
the mark. They reduced it to 300, but would not hear oven o.’ 
the golden means between 200 and 300. Here was a dead lock. 
The exsisting rate was a bit of a Chinese puzzle, i. o., 7 annas 
per 200 plus 60 per cent, plus one and half aimas per day. But 
this rate meant exactly Rs. 1-8-0 for 200 tins according to the 
calculation made by W. Johnson of the Standard Oil Company. 
But if this was the fact why should they insist in the future 
for 300 when they paid Rs. 1-^ 0 for 200 at present. ^Tho agents 
readily recognised the reasonableness of the limitation and solution 
was simplified and we were able to combine a system of daily 
wage with piece-work. Bat here were masters of experience on 
one side and men of experience on the other side — masters regard- 
ing the *tneu as strikers for limiting the figure to^ 200 and men 
regarding the masters as hard task masters for exacting more 
than .800. I believe the presence of a political lawyer whom 
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empbyers delighfc to defeat on account, of hi« ’ignorance contri- 
buting to termination of strike the prolongation of which for 
one more day would have compelled many mills in Bombay to 
cease working altogether and thus aggravating the dangers of 
the breach of the peace. Lawyers are not quite ' so bad as the 
bureaucrats who believe they can do things better than people. 
Bombay got peace, the companies got contented men and the 
men the benefit of a compound system which secured the 
minimum of Es, L8-0 a day even where business was slack, 
and owners had not enough work for output of 200 tins per man. 

Strikes and Boycotts. 

Having combined themselves into a Union and failing to obtain 
any legitimate demand or to redress any grave grievance the 
Unions can use the weapons of strikes and boycotts to enforce 
their demands. Unions should of course precede strikes. My 
experience in Bombay is that strikes precede unions in most 
cases. This is like putting the cart before the horse. ‘‘ Agal 
gharry ’’ picbe gadha'. It is like digging a well for water after 
t'le house was on tire. It makes a world of difference which 
comes first — Uiorgo or Lloy'^. Wo shall have Lloyd George or 
cr George Lloyd, — Premier or Pro-Consul. 

Nobody challenges the legitimacy of strikes nowadays ; but boy- 
cott is not reoogiu.sed as legitimate in every case. Boycotts are either 
simple or compound like fractures of bone. In America bills have 
promoted to make boycott legal : but we have not yet educated the 
world regarding it as we educated them regardii'g strikes. Boycotts 
are expensive to tfio masters for tlio men work while customers 
abstain. 1 re. d boycotts have been successfully used in America 
against profiteering especially in the daily necessaries of liie. The 
most powerful w^eapon is of course simultaneous use of strike and 
boycott except in the case of Post Oflico. In the Post Office while 
the strrko is on they do not w'ant letters posted. If there are no 
letters to be delivered the Oificfals can say ‘^All’s well. ” Therefore 
in the .case of postal strikes instead of boycotts there ought to be a 
larger crop, of letters. Wo have postal strike in Bombay and I 
would ask all my friends and fpos who wish to help the poor to get 
hie daily btoad to inuffdate Bombay with millions of letters. The 
Postal heart is hard at present. These millions may melt the 
heart. 

’ Althot^h strikes are' legal I find the capitalists in Bombay look 
upon thiiS struggle dor bi*ehd as if it was the battle at Waterloo. 
More than 25 years ago an economist called it “a peculiar method 
Of deing ^lusinesf.*' And I agree with him th.at negotiations for 
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eliding a sirike should be eonikcted 6ii buskiesd firmeipleeif we 
mean to act honestly in the strogi^e for bread and not make it a 
mere oeoassion for tryiBg strengths. In all the. strikes with which 
I was or am conceriied the capitalist from the Director-General and 
others made the strike the occasion for. trying their strength. I 
cannot sufficiently condemn this method It is mean and cowardly 
for the strong to beat the wc«k. grain of a sense is bett^ than 
a grain of gunpowder.” The only exception 1 found whs the 
Petroleum Cmnpany and in this case the lock-out lasted only for 
five days. In ^mbay stupid notions of prestige have worked the 
judgment of men and which makes them demand unconditional 
surrender. In one case in Bombay at present they secretly offer 
fairly acceptable terms, but they insist on proclaiming at unConditoual 
surrender instead of calling it amenable settlement. Personally 
though a great failure as a strike-manager I would in the interest of 
peace and order go the length of accepting such silly unconditional 
surrender if I had guarantees that this was not a method of strike- 
breaking. The Post and telegraph men were once deceived by a 
promise of an extra Rs. 10. The man who made it never denied it. 
Unfortunately, the Manager having gone on leave his successors 
found no trace of it for six months. 

Coercion end Starvation. 

I have had no experience of any strike in England, but in 
Bombay we are confronted with coercion and starvation. Poverty 
on one side and policemen on the other. Recently we had a "danda 
Fauj” Pathans with Mandas’ fraternising with policemen for pro- 
tecting property of companies, but breaking bones of strikers and 
their friends. They nearly jsent me to Purgatory or Hell as well 
as Messrs. Ghaman Lall, Pawar, Ginwala and others, who were 
with me at the time. Fortunately our heads were saved by police- 
men. I also find the police courts used as strike-breakers by false 
charges supported by peijuries. One of the magistrates deems it 
bis duty to send the so called offenders to jail imagining he is 
promoting peace and order but actually promoting break of peace 
by exasperating the strikers who see an innocent man sent to jail, 
l^e Postal strikers are a model for the world for their peaceful 
behaviour ; yet one of them was sent 'to jail after ^6 days of peace- 
ful strike. The p(4ioe deettaed to take up the case on the ground 
that the assaulted man was not a Public servant and let the striker 
off referring the aggrieved to courts of law. But Poital i^ciais iUsisted 
and the pdice Commissioner yielded holding he wae a public servaot, 
The Magktrate held he was not a );iublic servant and gave the ikhioollit 
man two months’ rigorous imprisonment. These are the wayi ot 
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employers in Bombay. Neither Government nor Companies will 
discuss the merits of the men’s demands. Their idea is not to do 
iustice, but break the strike and they are assisted by Anglo-Indian 
papers with all the skill of strike-breakers, with all the venom of 
serpents and with all the lies in creation. To make matters worse 
we have to deal with seducers. Some loyalists come to strikers 
and ask them to resume work. When this angers the strikers he 
goes back to bring a false charge of intimidation. Even when 
masters are negotiating with me they have tried to seduce strikers 
behind my back. In one case ho succeeded with about 50 moslems. 
A policeman did the dirty job. These men had taken the most 
binding oath that they would stand by one another. That oath was 
broken. One should have thought that no man of honour would 
have stooped to conquer l)y demoralising the oath breakers. Yet 
^uch things are done in Bombay. I beg of comrade Wedgwood to 
cable to the Labour Party and move the Cabinet to cast a few 
glances at what is going on in Bombay. The local officials and 
managers have hardened their hearts like Pharoah. 

Rights of Labour. 

I have dealt with the methods with whicli La})Our must or 
may employ to get their dues. I will not enter into the (iuestion of 
what are* tlie rights of Labour. These will no doubt occupy your 
attention. I shall make only a few general observations. The 
first thing that occurs to me is Christ’s injunction “ Go thou slug- 
gard and learn wisdom from the ant.” This means no broad, no 
work. The idlers should get no bread, but the rich, they toil not 
nor do they spin, but they reap all the fruits of labour. The ques- 
tion is how to secure for the labourer the full fruits of his labour. 
Profit sharing has been suggested as the simplest and best method ; 
but I think excess profits ought to go to the labourer. Anything 
above 9 per cent, ought to be considered excess profits. Whatever 
it is, the time has come when the workman will get his bread and 
a piece of the cake as well. I need not say that I wish them all 
success in their groat struggle for securing their birthright and full 
fruits of their labour. 

The , Resolution. 

The following resolutions drafted by the Subject Committee 
were passed before the All-fndia Trade Union Congress : — 

I, — That this Congress consisting of the representatives of the 
so many Trade Unions and speaking in the name of the workers of 
India places on record its sense of irreparable loss which tha 
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catisc ims suitcrad by Mio nentli of Lbl.awMi >'t Jbd ? r Til.ik 

who had always synipfiih’MMl wifh ihv cm: ' iu bri oi } rd'cnr. 

If. — Tliat this u ;d d ? s 1o 

Wedgwoo<l, ‘ who it-attcj (’if ‘r <hi‘. Co^ i i- .'■" a'"’ ' v ii * ^ ddi'^^ntc 
from the Jjritish f^al oiir l‘.uty. 

III. d’ha^ tills < Alci'ds d-^^‘ri!al ^rrotinf.s to the 

British Trade Idiioii O'lyert ^-c, 

JV.- — ^(a) IJosoked tloO ‘l.p sfai ('ii.p* < ( TaT)iitt("(* f(r <he yr.\Y])o 
iiomihatod to ir5<‘U'n,"«> afFaii - t'f ^ ^(» pro\]<h‘ ]iorn):n c) t 

machinery for eollecMioo 'h ii i- ti,. ^ i lii’ ihr 'Ivi Gi i(e 
help the n.io’o )./ .'dxa-e.)' * oih \.] ' ■ 'O'f her t i-c < -ni^-e of l l.o 
W(»r]cm’s of ^ r'ld <..'(')!'* u r, oM li!-’ Corio^'r-s i ^ 

held aiifl ado,.* n p.oa>MO( ft > », 'li'iOf.f. 

(h) 'FI, o dll t o ( II : > d.': ' fi . r d, , f, n, ,,di-: -- 

1. Pic d f' o; d ■ fo ]/> <' I’n'o^l^nt (n the 

.standiiifj ComniiMo . 

'J. Mr. n ip ! \ f’ ' 1 'i ' ill' I I 

0. A w}jo]o^ion‘ p;dd ot-mj dp- - f iry U, 1) ‘ hfv^'dt(‘r 

appointed hy the Presid -.p a i.| the Ga-*. P < umI the Teprdv jx 

of the staiulin;; eoniriiittoe, 

1. An office Hecrflary to In ;j]*p(diit.‘<f i ■ in dafse Gd). 

5. Tli“ follow GO ni'oih'.rs, 00 r *ire-a. do <; (lie. w.-vhers 
and 21: others. 

(c) That the standini’ coinniiifie hIciII Ir^ .icth’^rise'i to colJecI 
and disperse funds forth3 pui'po,e of niaintainii •; a C udr.d ci^iee 
at Bombay and shall hold itssido-pi at sm-h bdornil .uni on sncli 
day? as may ho fixed by the Pro^idont in (oi.Mdtad'on v ith tl e Vicc- 
Prosidont and the Set rotaries. 

(d) that all decisions shall be united at 1 y p,;\(iity of \ctes. 


V.-—Po3olved that draft con.siitvdion prep.artd by tho vre rhing 
Committee bo submitted in resolution No. 11 for 

(a) circulation among the aliiliatod Unions r,i}4 such others as 
express a desire of alHliartioiu 

(b) for consideration of the opiiiion of tbe unions and nftcr such 
condderation tentative adoption for the purpose of second Scssioreat 
which the draft constitution sh.all bo finally constituted and adopted. 

VL — That this Congress fs of opinion fh^t the Government 
should issue general ini^1i*^rbtions fo the^Heatk of Districts and tho 
Poliae Dopartmout dlvrt m obstnretioji 1 e plitced tjia \^Ay of 
workers organising tk©p3o|[v(^ into Uniong. i ^ 

VIL~^That the Kocommendations of tjte Ini^rinvtiotjal PaJbour 
Confereiiho 'and the Agenda to^be idaced before bcxF lacetlng pf the, 
Internittional Lahout* Conference ^ be ro.forred to fhe landing 
OotfimittO'e of the C6nitt^|8 fot c'onsideratioh and disposaF. " 
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President*^ Rcmark^v 

The Pro'4doiit in puiHhg the Tesolutioiis boforo the Cc^ngre^^ 
lold them hosv h(^ had ])ecome acquainted* with Colonel Wedgwood* 
He siU<] the British Isles did tot topees a truer Mend of India than 
Colonel Wedgwood. He loved India not beeaupe it was a xwt of 
the British Einpiro or tbo world but because it has entitled to us 
much freedom as any otlicr part of that Empire or of the world. He 
assured Colonel Wedgwood that his name at the present moment 
was a household word througlrout India. (Applause ) There was one 
more ivason why they lo\od Inm, and it was that they w’anled to 
prove to the world tliet they w’ore not haters of the British peo].lo, 
and that they some hiues spoke strongly not because they were 
British or Cliri^tinii, hwi becainso some of them wdio w'ere in autho- 
rity e:^ploited or ojq repbcd the people of tliis country. He would 
assiro Colonel Wecb'wcod that they also disliked those among them- 
selv(‘f5 who eX\)loited ai d opprcsse<i them as much as they disliked 
the others He was tree to confess and he helieved in his In axt of 
hearts that tlic Briti'-h wore the freest nation in the world. They 
wore very able and conciliating yet very subtle, and their iristb 
tutions at homo were very democratic. But ))y the W’ay in wdiich 
they administered and treated their dependency — not their colonics 
— they had quite deserved all that they said of them. He might 
toll them once for all that there wx'ro very good and noble-minded 
Englibhnien among the services. They know them and valued them, 
hut as iuf-truinents of the bureaucracy which they served and as 
in.s'ruments of thoir nation, they advanced their interest; and it 
was thoir boundon duty to protect themselves against the exploiting 
policy w’hich they pursued. 

Friendly with the British* 

Ho wanted Colonel Wedgwood to take it from him that they 
were anxious to remain friendly to the Biitisli and they wanted to 
remain imrfc of the British Commonwealth if not out of altruistic, 
for selfish reasons. But at the same time he must tell him that 
whether they harmed themselves or not, they were determined to 
pursue their own way. (Applause). They had had many trusted 
friends among Englishmen, whose advice they had valued and fol- 
lowed. They had placed implicit faith practically for the last fifty 
years in the words and pledges of English statesmen. They had 
carried on their propaganda based on those pledges. They had 
done every thing to convince the British people of their sense of 
friendship and of their dependence on their good faith. But 
he must confess that their experience had been so very hitter that 
they had come to the^ conclusion that they should no more put faith 
in the pledges of the British, (Applanse). They knew that the 
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fetitish were their sincere friends, because ihe cause of the one was 
ptacticaMy the cause of the other, but for some time they were 
determined to follow their own policy aiid to carry ou their cam* 
paign in their own vvay. They hoped for that reason that they 
would not forfeit thejr friendship. They might be mistaken, but 
they would never learn without making mistakes. They were not 
in a mood to do things which did not appeal to their own ludgmoiit 
and conscience. They would hear their advice with great considera- 
tion. They would try <o follow it if they could, but the decision 
would be their own, lie wanted to niako- this clear, so that there 
should be absolutely no misunderstaiwling as to their position. Even 
since the outljrcak of the war, the policy of the British statesmen 
not only in eoniieotion with the other parts of the world had shaken 
their faith with them. They asked Englishmen to put themselves 
in their position. Their men had been shot, their women insulted, 
and their children hogged naked. He possessed ]io racial hatred 
at all. ilis international sympathies were well-known. But after 
all they were men, and their patience had been sorely tried. Ih) 
would take Colonel AVedgwood to the place where their men had 
been shot, their women insulted and their children whipped naked, 
and then ask him whether they wore not justified in assuming the 
attitude they wore taking. Ife would show Colonel AVedgwood 
those women who were striped naked and made to sit on thorns, 
(Cries of “ shame ’). That statement had been denied by officials, 
and they challenged them to hold an open enquiry. They wanted 
to examine these women and come to finding. After Colonel 
AA^edgwood had seen these places and spoken to these women ho 
would ask him to pass judgment on their action. They had abso' 
lutely no hatred for Englishmen as such, but the time had come 
when they should speak in no uncertain terms. 











